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Abt.  I.  On  the  Intermixture  of  Buddhism  ttith  Brahmanism 
in  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  of  the  Dekkan*  By  the  Rbv.  J. 
Stbyknson,  D.D. 

{Read  ilst  November,  1840.) 

That  Buddhism  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Dekkan  during  the 
period  of  its  ascendancy  in  India,  is  evident,  from  the  imperishable 
monnmoits  of  that  religion  existing  in  the  celebrated  caves  of 
Ellora  (Veml),  K&rli,  Ajanta,  and  Salsette  (Sdshte).  It  would 
give,  however,  but  a  very  imperfect  and  limited  idea  of  the  influence 
and  extensive  ramifications  of  Buddhism,  to  suppose  that  its  monu* 
ments  are  confined  to  places  of  such  celebrity.  To  speak  only  of 
Uie  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  small  caves  having  inscriptions  in 
the  ancient  cave  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  hills  near  Nasik 
and  Junir.  Even  at  the  comparatively  unimportant  villages  of 
M4har  on  the  B^udkot  river,  and  Kher,  twelve  miles  distant,  there 
are  excavations  of  a  similar  kind,  which  I  myself  have  visited. 
Some  of  them  still  contain  a  d&goba,  and  others  fragments  of  stone, 
belonging  to  a  previously  existing  place  of  that  kind ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  similar  cavea  exist  throughout  the  country, 
though  they  never  have  been  brought  to  public  notice.  When,  then, 
stations  of  Buddhist  priests  existed  in  such  places  as  these,  to  say 
the  least,  their  influence  in  the  country  around  must  have  been 
connderable.  At  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  between 
the  rival  sects,  the  Buddhists  seem  to  have  had  the  decided  superi- 
ority. Buddhism  is  eminently  a  religion  of  reason :  it  rejects  all 
that  reason  does  not  comprehend ;  and  makes  its  constant  appeal 
to  (Buddhi)  the  human  intellect,  as  the  supreme  judge  in  religious 
things.  Brahmanism,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  religion  of  tradition. 
The  Yedas  and  the  Rishis  have  handed  down  certain  things  as 
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sacred  and  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  and  for  thatreaaon  the  Brahman 
practises  them.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Buddhist  declares  animal 
sacrifice  criminal^  because  it  is  attended  with  the  slaughter  of  an 
innocent  creature ;  and  the  only  evasion  to  which  the  Brahman  can 
have  recourse,  in  order  to  defend  his  ancestors  from  cruelty,  is  to 
maintain  that  the  Rishis  restored  again  to  life  all  the  animals  they 
killed  in  perfoTttiing  their  ■aeriftces.  Tha  Bnddbiat  of  the  present 
day  may  not  be  able  to  disprove  this  assertion ;  but  it  is  plain  from 
the  edicts  on  the  pillars  at  Delhi,  Allahabad,  &c.,  lately  decyphered 
by  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  that  no  such  miracle  was  ever,  in  former 
days,  believed  to  have  taken  place  -,  and  that  the  grand  advantage 
that  the  Buddhists  had  over  their  opponents^  consisted  in  their 
mercy  to  all  living  creatures,  as  contrasted  with  the  bloody  rites  of 
the  Brahmans. 

Those  higher  views  which,  as  Christians,  we  are  taught  to  enter- 
tain of  the  nature  of  the  riti  of  sacrifice,  that  it  was  intended  to 
impress  men's  minds  with  a  sense  of  their  guilt  in  violating  the 
divine  commandments,  and  to  lead  them  to  welcome  the  atonement 
to  be  made  by  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  were  unknown 
to  the  defenders  of  Hinduism*  To  regain,  therefore,  the  influence 
they  had  lost  at  the  first,  the  Brahmans  were  compelled  to  modify 
their  system,  and  cast  into  the  shade,  or  abolish  altogether^  those 
parts  of  their  religion  least  defensible  on  the  ground  of  reason. 
Five  of  these  objectionable  things  are  particularly  mentioned  in  one 
of  their  own  books,  the  Achira  Mayukha,  ascribed  to  Sankara 
Ach&rya.  They  are:  1.  The  Agni*hotra,  ••«.  the  oblation  to  fire; 
2.  The  killing  of  cows  for  sacrifice  j  3.  Sany4sa,  u  e.  self-torturing 
austerities  i  4.  .The  use  of  flesh  in  the  sacrificial  feasts  to  the  manea 
of  their  ancestors  ^  5.  The  marrying  the  widow  of  a  deceased  bro* 
ther.  All  these  things  are  declared  prohibited  in  the  Kali-yuga,  by 
the  following  Sloka. 

It  is,  however,  further  added,  that  Nareda,  the  author  of  the  prohi- 
bition, and  the  Momus  of  the  Brahmanical  Pantheon,  was  so  far  won 
by  the  intreaties  of  the  Brahmans,  as  to  restore  to  them  the  Agni-hotra 
and  Sanydsa,  while  the  other  three  still  continued  under  his  interdict. 
The  objection  to  the  Agni-hotra  seems  to  have  been  the  animal 
oblations  made  to  fire.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the  Somayaga,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  the  ceremonies  performed  in  honour  of  that 
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deniAit^  the  caul  of  a  shun  ram  forma  a  part  of  the  offering,  and 
the  Bhiahya  of  the  S&ma  Yeda  expressly  saysj  that  *^  at  each  of 

the    three    daily  sacrificea   an    animal    is  to  be  slain.*' ,    ^AA| 

^n^nfV  M^WIW  ^  How  objectionable  such  a  rite  must  have 
been  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  Buddhists^  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  ridicnloos  light  in  which  it  is  put  in  the  Abhangs  of  Tnka 
Rama,  a  Hindu  sage,  who  flourished  in  the  Dekkan  about  three 
hundred  years  ago.    His  verses  are  to  the  following  effect  :-^ 

"  Beat  to  death  the  mn  when  muzzled. 

And  offer  the  Soma  with  sacred  8ong»*' 
80  they  say,  bat  still  I'm  puzzled, 

And  half  snspeet  snoh  worship  wrong* 
Are  rites  like  these  the  Deity  worthy, 
That  torn  religion  topey-turvy  ? 

The  Sany^a,  also,  as  connected  with  self-torturing  rites,  was  at 
the  first  prohibited  In  fact,  I  conjecture  the  whole  of  this  prohi- 
bition to  have  been  of  Buddhist  origin  5  and  that  while,  during  the 
Buddhistical  ascendancy,  other  parts  of  Brahmanism  were  allowed 
to  be  practised,  these  were  absolutely  forbidden.  Indeed,  the  other 
parts  of  Hinduism  are  mentioned  by  the  Buddhists  with  respect, 
and  in  some  of  their  books  they  speak  as  if  they  believed  in  the 
existence  and  power  of  Indra,  called  by  them  Sakko  (S.  Sakra), 
and  other  Brahmanical  gods.  However  this  may  be,  with  the 
Brahmanical  ascendancy  the  Agni-hotra  and  Sanydsa  assumed  their 
former  importance  in  the  Hindu  system^  but  the  sacrificing  of 
cows,  and  eating  flesh,  in  performing  the  rites  to  the  manes,  could 
no  longer  maintain  their  ground.  The  edicts*  of  Asoko,  issuing 
from  hia  royal  residence  on  the  Ganges,  and  set  up  in  various  places 
from  Gimar  in  Gujarat,  to  Cuttack  in  Orissa,  strictly  forbidding  the 
putting  to  death  of  any  animal,  had  sunk  too  deep  into  the  minds 
of  men  to  permit  these  bloody  ritea  to  resume  the  same  place  that 
they  had  done  before  in  the  Brahmanical  system.  The  Hindus, 
indeed,  of  the  present  day,  will  hardly  admit  that  the  cow  was  ever 
sacrificed  by  their  ancestors.  But  the  works  handed  down  to  us  by 
their  ancient  writers,  prove  this  point  to  demonstration. 

There  is  a  story,  not  far  from  the  commencement  of  the  Matsya 
Por^ma,  detailing  at  great  length  the  history  of  seven  brothers,  who 
on  their  father's  death,  threw  themselves  on  the  hospitality  of  Garga 
Bishi,  and  who,  in  lack  of  other  materials,  killed  and  ate  their 

'  Ftot  u  PrapAtiiaka  i  Das.  tL  % 

*  Issued  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign ;  and  as  he  ascended  the 
the  throne^  b.c.  326,  the  date  of  the  edicts  is  b.c.  298.-'Note  l>y  the  Editob. 
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patroQ^fl  cow,  u  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  their  sire.  For  this  act 
of  piety  on  their  part,  they  were  so  favoured  as  to  pass  to  the 
highest  state  of  bliss, — ^final  emancipation,  after  being  born  other 
five  times;  and  after  every  succeeding  birth,  to  recollect  all  the 
transactions  of  their  lives  in  their  past  transmigrations.  It  is 
declared  in  the  same  Parana,  that  the  feast  to  the  manes  of  ancestors 
should  consist  of  thirteen  kinds  of  flesh.  Among  these  are  enume- 
merated  mutton,  venison,  &c.,  and  several  kinds  of  fowl  and  fish ; 
but  in  my  copy  the  enumeration  amounted  only  to  eleven,  and 
a  blank  was  left  Did  this  blank  imply  that  the  Englishman's 
favourite  dish  was  wanting,  and  that  the  hungry  manes  were  looking 
out  for  a  good  round  of  beef  ?  In  the  Sutras  annexed  to  the  Rig- 
Yeda,  the  first  hymn  of  the  third  Adhy6ya  of  the  first  Astaka  is 

ordered  to  be  chanted  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  cow,   if|[^. 

True  it  is  that  among  the  ancient  Rishis  there  were  not  wanting 
men  who  spoke  slightingly  of  animal  sacrifice,  when  they  could  not 
expressly  condemn  it.  Thus  Godha,  in  the  Sdma  Yeda,  says,  ''  O 
ye  gods,  we  use  no  sacrificial  stake,  we  slay  no  victim,  we  worship 
entirely  by  the  repetition  of  sacred  verses  i.*'  But  the  sentiment  of 
Angirasa,  that  ''  He  who  offers  animal  sacrifice  is  like  heaven  itself, 
for  conferring  happiness',*'  seems  decidedly  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Brahmans  till  after  the  origin  of  Buddhism.  Brahmanism,  as 
first  established,  or  afterwards  revived,  in  the  Maratha  country,  is 
universally  by  the  natives  traced  up  to  Sankara  Ach&rya,  whom 
they  deem  an  avatar  of  Siva,  raised  up  to  put  down  the  Buddhists. 
He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  flourished  at  Kolapur  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Previously 
to  that  period,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  Buddhism  generally  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country  j  his  constittuions  are  always  appealed 
to  as  directing  modem  practice.  To  him,  then,  we  are  naturally  led 
as  the  person  who  introduced  the  modifications  into  Brahmanism 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  were  rendered  necessary,  from 
the  long  prevalence  of  the  other  religion.  Sankara  Acharya  thus  was 
an  eclectic,  who  formed  a  new  system,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
combine  the  excellencies  of  other  religions  with  the  Brahmanical. 
Genuine  Buddhism,  it  is  true,  now  no  longer  exists  in  Western  and 
Central  India;  but  the  sect  of  the  Jains,  who  are  but  a  branch 
derived  from  the  parent  stem,  or  themselves  the  stem  from  which 
Buddhism  sprung,  are  numerous,  and  maintain  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  the  system,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  denying  the  existence  of 

^  Fart  L  Prapitbaka  a  Das.  ix.  2. 

'  Rik.  Mandala  i.  Amiraka  vn.  S(ikta  i.  15. 
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an  intelligent  lint  Caaae^  adoring  ddfied  saints,  having  a  priesthood 
practising  celibacy,  and  thinking  it  sinfiil  to  take  the  life  of  any 
animal  for  any  cause. 

To  my  mind,  however,  the  most  singnlar  result  of  the  influence 
of  Buddhism  upon  Brahmanism,  is  the  transformation  of  two  Bud* 
dhist,  or  more  probably  Jain  devotees,  a  male  and  a  female,  into  a 
Hindu  god  and  goddess.  Yet  when  it  is  considered  that  the  great 
heresiarch  himself  has  been  conveniently  transformed  into  an  ava- 
t6ra  of  Vishnu,  sent  down  to  propagate  error  on  earth,  and  prevent 
men  from  coming  to  heaven  in  numbers  to  incommode  the  gods,  we 
ought  not  to  be  astonished  if  two  Buddhist  saints  should  rise  to  the 
rank  of  Hindu  deities.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
wonhip  of  Yithoba  and  Rakhami  at  Fandharpur,  and  other  places 
in  the  Dekkan.    The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  the  following.       ^ 

1st.  The  want  of  suitable  costume  in  the  images  as  originally 
carved,  in  this  agreeing  exactly  with  the  images  the  Jains  at  present 
worship,  and  disagreeing  with  all  others  adored  by  the  Hindus.  The 
Hindu  votaries  of  Yithoba  and  his  wife  endeavour,  it  is  true,  to  iden- 
tify them  with  Krishna  and  Rukmini ;  but  the  images  of  Krishna, 
and  of  every  other  Hindu  god  and  goddess,  are  in  the  respect  I  have 
mentioned,  quite  different  from  those  of  Yithoba  and  Rakhami. 
The  Hindus,  with  all  their  faults,  (and  these  neither  few  nor  light,) 
had  always  sense  of  propriety  enough  to  carve  their  images,  so  as 
to  represent  the  gods  to  the  eye,  arrayed  in  a  way  not  to  give 
offence  to  modesty.  And  so  much  does  the  same  feeling  prevail,  in 
regard  to  the  objects  of  worship  at  Fandharpur,  that  cloth  is  annu- 
ally purchased  and  brought  from  the  bazar,  to  furnish  a  dhota 
and  pagota*  for  Yithoba,  and  a  lugadi*  for  Rakhami.  The  same 
thing  is  done  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  their  worship  is 
established.  Rather  a  laughable  lawsuit  arose,  about  seven  years 
ago,  in  a  village  near  Foonah,  out  of  the  circumstance  of  Yithoba's 
requiring  every  year  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  The  family  of  the 
original  image-dresser  having  become  numerous,  and  having  sepa- 
rated into  two  different  families  with  separate  interests,  it  was  agreed 
between  them,  that  the  one  branch  should  perform  the  worship,  and 
receive  all  the  offerings,  while  the  perquisite  of  the  other  should  be 
the  god's  cast  clothes,  which,  of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
should  have  been  nearly  as  good  as  new.  The  cunning  image-dresser, 
however,  whenever  there  was  a  marriage  or  a  feast,  took  the  liberty 
to  borrow  the  dress  of  his  patron  god  over-night,  restoring  it  to  him 

'  A  inan*B  lower  garment  '  A  torbu]. 

'  A  web  of  cloth  ooyeiiDg  the  whole  body  of  a  female. 
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agftia  etriy  nesd  momiiig,  so  that  at  tha  end  of  the  year  the  elothea 
irere  much  the  worse  for  wear.  The  other  party  eomplaioed  to  the 
judge,  who  dismissed  the  case  as  not  within  his  jurisdiction* 

3nd.  There  is  a  strong  party  among  the  Brahmans,  at  the  present 
day,  who  deny  the  claims  of  Vithoba  to  a  place  in  the  Hindu  Pan<» 
tfaeon,  and  who  roundly  assert  that  the  great  temple  at  Pandharpur, 
where  he  is  principally  wcwshipped,  once  bdonged  to  the  Jains,  and 
was  bought  from  them  by  a  party  of  Brahmans,  who  pay  quit  rent 
to  the  descendants  of  the  origina]  possessor  to  this  day.  It  is  diffi* 
cult  to  conceive  how  such  a  story  should  hare  originated,  unlesa  it 
be  true  |  and  supposing  the  Jain  religion  previously  to  have  pre« 
vailed  extensively,  and  Pandharpur  to  have  been  reckoned  a  place 
of  aanetity  in  former  times,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Brahman 
inhabitants  might  still  wish  to  maintain  the  credit  of  tlie  plaoe. 
when  under  their  own  influence,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Brahmanical  ascendancy*  and  wonrtiip  the  Jain  saints  as  a  Hindu 
god  and  goddess. 

A  certain  S^trf,  one  of  the  party  opposed  to  Vithoba,  went  so 
far  during  the  reign  of  Mahadeva  Rfco  Peshwa,  as  to  endeavour  to 
move  the  government  to  interfere,  and  proscribe  a  worship  sanctioned 
neither  by  Veda  nor  Purine.  The  worldly  wisdom,  however,  of 
Nana  Phadnia  (Fumavese)  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  god,  and  foiled 
the  science  and  seal  of  the  S&strL  He  intimated  to  his  master  that 
it  was  no  affair  of  his  to  oppose  the  claims  of  a  god,  who  yearly 
mustered  tens  of  thousands  of  devoted  followers. 

3rd.  The  festivals  of  Vithoba  seem  to  have  no  relations  to  those 
of  the  Hindu  god  Krishna,  with  whom  his  followers  wish  to  identify 
bim ,  but  on  the  other  hand,  correspond  in  a  remariutble  manner 
with  the  holy  seasons  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  birthday  of  Krishna  is  on  a  different  day  of  the  moon,  and 
in  a  different  month  from  any  of  the  festivals  of  Vithoba.  But 
the  two  greatest  days  at  Pandharpur  hi^ipen,  the  one  just  four  days 
before  the  commencement,  and  the  other  just  four  days  before  the 
completion,  of  the  Buddhist  Wa98o,  or  season  of  sacred  rest,  which 
continues  from  the  full  moon  of  Asb&dha  to  that  of  Kartiica'.  To 
illustrate  this  agreement,  we  must  refer  to  a  strange  idea  that  has 
crept  in  among  the  Hindus,  that  Vishnu,  the  Preserver  of  the  Unl« 
verse,  sleeps  during  four  months  in  the  year,  and  these,  too,  those 
of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  grain  that  is  to  supply  nourishment 
for  man  and  beast  is  sown,  and  chiefly  matured.  It  seems  a  most 
unaccountable  whim  even  for  a  Hindu  to  set  the  preserving  god 

to  our  July  and  November. 
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•sleep,  when  he  ihonld  be  all  awake^  to  vi^ttf  the  ieed>  and  mature 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  is  from  Buddhism  alone  that  we  oaa 
derive  any  consistsat  explanation  of  this  anomaly. 

Daring  the  Wasso,  or  saered  season  of  religious  rest,  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  employ  their  time  in  holy  meditation*  and  thus  sid  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  the  husbandman  in  procuring  food  for 
the  support  of  the  world.  Buddha  is  identified  with  Vishnu^  and 
sleep  in  the  Sanskrit  language  is  identified  with  the  intense  devotion 
of  the  sage.  Hence  the  sleep  of  Vishnu  the  Preserver  is  nothing 
more  than  the  devotional  rest  of  the  priest,  who*  hy  his  meritorious 
works,  sustains  the  universe.  Whether  the  change  from  the  1 5th  to 
the  1 1th  day  of  the  month  Ash&dha,  was  intended  in  an  average 
number  of  years  to  bring  the  sleep  of  Vishnu  nearer  to  the  summer 
solstice,  or  for  what  other  reason,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 

The  day  when  the  moon  passes  from  the  month  Pausya  to 
Migha,  is  also  kept  as  a  great  day  at  Pandharpur,  and  called  the 
Vela  new  moon.  Fifteen  days  earlier  at  the  preceding  full  moon,  is 
the  anniversary  of  Buddha's  visiting  Ceylon,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Tibetan  year.  In  the  time  of  Buddha,  there  was  a  great  festival 
on  that  day  at  Uruvel&ya,  (Buddha  GsytL  in  Behar).  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  in  the  Dekkan  all  the  months  begin  fifteen  days 
later  than  they  do  in  Hindustani  but  whether  this  may  have  been 
&e  cause  of  a  departure  from  the  day  on  whieh  the  festival  was 
originally  celebrated  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The  minute  particulars 
regarding  these  festivals  I  have  not  the  means  of  investigating,  from 
the  want  of  the  calendars  of  the  Buddhiit  nations  around  us.  It 
Is  the  general  relation  of  time,  in  the  only  three  annual  festivals 
celebrated  at  Pandharpur,  with  Buddhist  holy  seasons,  to  which  I 
would  direct  attention. 

4th.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  at  Pandharpur,  there  is 
no  distinction  of  caste.  Veth&l,  the  proper  name  of  the  god,  means 
^  He  who  receives  the  ignorant }"  at  least,  so  his  votaries  interpret 
h.  This  is  another  feature  of  Buddhism  directly  opposed  to  the 
Brahmanical  religion. 

While  reflecting  on  this  subject,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  many 
of  the  arguments  I  have  used  will  apply  also  to  Jsganndtha  in 
Orissa,  and  that  the  worship  of  that  god,  also,  is  derived  from 
Buddhism.     Since :— • 

Ist.  There  is  no  distinction  of  caste  within  the  holy  territory  of 
Jaganndth. 

2nd.  Buddhism  anciently  prevailed  in  the  province  of  Orissa, 
as  appears  from  the  Buddhist  remains  still  existing. 
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3rcL  The  Hatha  J&tra  just  immediately  preceding  the  Sayana 
Ek&dasi,  or  season  of  sacred  rest,  is  probably  the  remains  of  a  tri<- 
nmphal  entry,  with  which  the  sages  were  welcomed  on  returning 
from  their  peregrinations,  to  hold  the  Wasso. 

4th.  The  image  of  Jagann&tha  is  said,  and  universally  believed 
by  his  votaries,  to  contain  the  bones  of  Krishna.  Now  every  one 
conversant  with  the  opinions  of  the  Hindus,  knows  that  it  forms 
no  part  of  the  Brahmanical  religion  to  collect  and  adore  dead  men's 
bones.  The  doctrine  of  the  Gita  on  this  subject  is,  that  at  death 
the  elements  separate,  the  spirit  returns  to  its  parent  spirit,  the  air 
to  air,  and  the  esrth  to  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  most 
meritorious  act  among  the  Buddhists  to  collect  and  preserve  the 
relics  of  departed  saints,  and  the  places  that  contain  them  are 
esteemed  peculiarly  holy. 

Lest  the  idea  of  the  Hindus  symbolizing  with  Buddhism  should 
appear  strange  to  any  one,  I  may,  just  before  concluding,  advert  for 
a  moment  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  Dekkan,  Hindus  often  present 
offerings  to  Mahomedan  peers,  and  worship  at  their  tombs.  In  the 
city  and  camp  of  Poonah,  a  few  years  ago,  while  I  was  residing 
there,  there  could  not  be  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  Hindus,  who 
annually  engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Hassai^  and  Hossein* 
They  or  their  fathers  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  Mullahs,  had 
made  vows  to  that  effect,  which  they  religiously  observed.  By 
these  vows,  sometimes  a  man  binds  his  children  for  several  genera- 
tions after  him,  and  the  performance  of  that  ceremony  becomes  a 
part  of  the  family  religion.  Hindus  make  the  image  of  a  superb 
tomb,  carry  it  about  the  streets,  and  cast  it  into  the  waters,  just  as 
is  done  by  Mahomedans. 

I  by  no  means,  however,  think  that  I  have  exhausted  this 
subject.  Much  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  in  other  parts  of  India, 
and  more  may  be  known,  I  suspect,  even  here,  than  I  have  been 
able  to  learn.  It  seems  to  me  a  subject  of  considerable  interest, 
and  one  which,  if  prosecuted  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  may  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  religious  opinion 
in  India,  and  aid  in  disabusing  the  world  of  the  vulgar  notion,  so 
little  creditable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hindus,  that  all  the  millions  of 
Hindustan  have  continued  to  think,  from  the  earliest  ages,  on 
religious  subjects,  exactly  as  their  fathers  did,  without  any  struggle 
to  break  the  chains  in  which  the  Brahmanical  priesthood  had  bound 
up  their  mental  energies. 


Art,   U.^^Obsertattons  on  the  Preparation  of  Caoutchouc.    By 
E.  SoLLT,  Esq* 

Ths  many  uses  to  which  Caoutchouc  is  now  applied,  as  well  as  its 
increasing  importance  as  an  article  of  trade,  render  it  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  more  particularly  so  at  the  present  time,  from  the  cir-^ 
cumstance  that  a  new  and  abundant  source  of  it  in  India  has  been 
lately  pointed  out.  In  the  following  observations  I  am  anxious  to 
draw  attention  to  some  facts  which,  though  perhaps  known  to  a  few 
who  have  examined  the  subject  with  great  attention,  are  generally 
unknown  or  overlooked. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  applications  to  which  caoutchouc 
has  been  put,  and  the  great  degree  of  ingenuity  which  is  displayed 
in  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  rendered  useful,  comparatively  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared ; 
as  if  this  had  not  very  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  and 
strength  of  the  caoutchouc.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  usually 
4>btained  is  by  drawing  o£P  the  sap  from  the  trees  which  yield  it, 
and  allowing  it  to  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  process  ia 
varied  in  some  degree  in  different  countries,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  all.  The  caoutchouc  which  is  brought  over  in  the  form  of 
bottles,  and  which  is  that  best  fitted  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is 
made  by  covering  a  mould  of  clay  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  sap,  and 
as  soon  as  that  is  dry,  adding  another  layer  of  sap;  by  repeating 
this  a  suflBcient  number  of  times,  the  bottle  acquires  the  requisite 
dq^e  of  thickness^  the  clay  moulds  are  then  broken,  and  the  frag- 
ments shaken  out.  The  thicker  bottles  of  course  consist  of  many 
layers,  and  in  cutting  them  across,  the  separate  layers  may  be  very 
easily  perceived,  each  being  separated  from  the  next  by  a  very  fine 
line  of  a  different  colour  to  the  mass  of  the  caoutchouc,  and  upon 
soaking  one  of  these  bottles  in  boiling  water,  it  is  frequently  easy  to 
separate  the  different  layers  composing  it  one  from  another..  The 
larger  and  more  solid  masses  of  caoutchouc,  which  come  from 
South  America,  &c.,  are  prepared  with  less  care,  and  are  of  a  very 
confused  texture,  containing,  besides  large  quantities  of  impurities 
of  a  mechanical  nature,  many  diffierent  lines,  holes,  and  cavities  of 
various  forms  and  sizes. 

As  the  sap  of  all  trees  which  yield  caoutchouc  contains  a  con-^ 
siderable  quantity  of  other  substances  in  solution,  it  is  evident  that 
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by  the  proeess  above  described,  the  caontchoac  obtained  most  be, 
to  a  considerable  eztenti  contaminated  with  imparities  ^  and  I  be- 
lieve proportionably  deteriorated  in  quality.  In  the  bottles  this 
would  have  comparatively  but  little  effect  on  the  strength  of  the 
caoutcbooc,  but  when  pieces  of  any  thickness  are  made,  it  must  be 
evident  tba^  as  the  caoutchouc  dries,  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
solnble  matters  must  be  inclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  caout* 
chouc,  and  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  collected  in  the  cavi* 
ties  which  I  have  beforementioned.  When  a  piece  of  firssh  or  re* 
oently  imported  caoutchouc  is  cut  acrow,  it  is  very  common  to  find 
these  cavities  filled  with  a  dark  brown  liquid  i  this  is  a  strong  solu* 
tion  of  the  impurities  in  question.  On  cutting  across  a  piece  of  the 
new  caoutchouc  from  Assam,  of  about  one*fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  I  found  cavities  nearly  equal  in  diameter  to  half  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  piece  which  were  full  of  this  brown  fluid. 
When  caoutchouc  is  kept  some  time,  the  water  in  these  cavities 
evaporates  very  slowly,  and  the  caoutchouc  becomes  much  stronger  | 
but  though  the  water  is  thus  dissipated,  the  soluble  matters  which 
were  previously  held  in  solution  are  left,  in  a  solid  form,  lining  the 
interior  of  the  cavities.  On  strongly  pressing  a  pieoe  of  this  porous 
caoutchouc  so  as  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  cavities  into  complete 
contact,  I  have  always  found  great  difficulty  in  making  them  adhere 
together  at  all,  and  even  when  they  did  adhere,  it  was  very  feebly 
end  they  separated  with  the  least  force.  The  cause  of  this  evi* 
dently  is,  that  the  lining  of  impurities  prevents  any  ^dhflwii>Fi  taking 
place. 

I  have  already  stated  that  it  is  easy  to  separate  the  layers  oom« 
posing  a  bottle  one  from  another.  This  may  at  first  appear  ra» 
maikable  when  we  eonsider  the  great  ease  with  which  two  pieces  of 
ceoutohouc,  having  clean  surfaces,  unite  when  they  aro  pressed 
together  i  so  perfect  is  the  junction  thus  formed,  that,  when  ones 
united,  the  piece  will  tear  anywhere  quite  as  easily  as  at  the  joint. 
Indeed,  pieces  of  new  caoutchouc  having  clean  surfaces,  fk^uently 
unite  merely  by  the  pressure  of  their  own  weight,  so  as  to  become 
quite  inseparable,  and  so  perfect  is  this  union,  that  upon  it  some  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  applications  are  founded.  The  pro:- 
cess  for  cutting  the  bottles  into  thread  for  the  manufacture  of 
elastic  fabrics,  for  which  a  series  of  most  beautiful  machinery  is 
employed  by  the  London  Caoutchouc  Company,  would  be  of  far  less 
value  if  it  were  not  for  this  property,  and  the  facility  with 
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the  work-people  join  tho  mdn  of  two  piecai  together }  end  the 
•trength  of  the  joint  so  made  is  a  curious  aad  highly  interesting 
example  of  this  adhesire  power.  It  maj^  therefore,  appear  snr* 
prising  that  there  should  exist  so  little  adhesion  between  the  layers 
fbrming  the  bottlesi  hot  when  the  mode  of  preparation  is  taken  into 
acoonnt,  it  is  evident  that  the  soluble  contents  of  the  sap  must  be 
eolieetsd  into  a  Tery  thin  film  between  each  layer  of  eaoatehouc, 
aad  this  will  f nlly  aoeonat  for  thdr  want  of  perfect  adhesion. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  formation  of  this  film  affects 
the  mannfaetnre  of  the  bottles,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  it  has 
considerable  infiuenee,  particularly  in  the  drying  of  the  separate 
layers  of  sap,  as  it  must  considerably  lengthen  the  time  occupied  by 
that  prDoess*  It  is  probaUy  to  save  this  loss  of  time,  rather  than  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  bottles,  that  .the  native  manufacturers 
sometimes  roll  the  bottles  in  sand  between  each  successive  layer,  as, 
by  so  doing,  they  would  be  enabled  to  complete  the  bottles  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time,  though  the  value  of  the  caoutchouc  would  be 
of  course  destroyed, 

Mr*  Howisson,  in  his  account  of  the  caoutchouc  of  the  Urceolea, 
describes  the  sap  of  that  tree  as  containing  a  peculiar  substance, 
which,  when  he  endeavoured  to  make  bottles  with  the  sap,  formed  a 
thin  film  upon  the  outside  of  each  layer  as  soon  as  it  had  become 
dry ;  and  iriiich  he  found  interfered  very  mueh  with  the  application 
of  a  new  layer,  eausing  the  sap  to  run  and  divide  like  water  upon 
wax,  and  he  accordingly  suppoeed  the  substance  to  be  of  an  oily 
nature.  He  however  found  that,  by  washing  the  newly*formed 
layer  with  soap  and  water,  this  substance  was  removed,  and  it  was 
thsn  easy  to  apply  a  fresh  portion  of  sap. 

As  in  these  bottles  the  lines  of  imperfect  adhesion  all  run  in  one 
direeti<m,  and  are  parallel  with  each  other,  they  weaken  the  caout* 
ohoiic  fw  less  .than  if  it  were  otherwise  3  but  notwithstanding  this, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  much  stronger  without 
these  aeparationa* 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  impurities  must  have 
ewiatdsrahle  influenoe  on  the  straigth,  and  consequent  value,  of  the 
caoutchouc,  I  shall  detail  some  experiments  which  I  have  made, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  possible  to  remove  these 
objectionable  matters.  From  the  nature  of  the  substancee  in  ques* 
tioD,  there  seensed  little  hope  of  being  able  to  remove  them  when 
ence  the  caoutchouc  bad  become  incorporated  into  a  solid  mass )  I 
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therefore  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  sap  of  the  impurities  which  it 
contained.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  mixed  the  tap  with  about  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  after  wdl  agitating  them  together,  left 
the  mixtnre  at  rest  for  some  honrs;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
mixture  had  separated  into  two  parts,  the  uppermost  being  the  sap, 
which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  cream ;  in  appearance 
it  was  hardly  at  all,  but  in  properties  it  was  very  considerably^ 
altered,  the  water  having  separated  almost  all  the  soluble  impurities^ 
and  in  consequence  acquired  a  slight  brown  tinge.  When  thus 
purified,  it  has  most  of  the  properties  of  the  crude  sap,  but  it  has  less 
tendency  to  separate  the  caoutchouc  which  it  contains  in  the  solid 
form  ;  and  Mr.  Faraday,  who  I  find  has  also  employed  this  process 
for  purifying  the  sap,  sajrs,  that  when  thus  prepared  it  may  be  kept 
without  undergoing  any  change  for  a  long  period  of  time.  When  a 
portion  of  caoutchouc,  obtained  from  the  unaltered  sap,  was  sub* 
mitted  to  pressure,  I  did  not  find  that  its  porosity  was  diminished^ 
and  on  extending  it,  those  parts  which  contained  many  cavities  being 
weak,  soon  gave  way,  and  the  piece  broke.  The  caoutchouc  obtained 
from  the  washed  sap,  though  at  first  as  porous  as  the  other,  became 
denser  by  pressure,  and  the  sides  of  the  cavities  adhered  together,  and 
seemed  stronger  than  that  obtained  from  the  unwashed  sap.  I 
mention  these  experiments  with  diflSdence,  because  I  had  not  a  suffi** 
cient  supply  of  sap  to  make  the  experiments  on  a  fair  scale,  and 
because  there  may  be  circumstances  with  which  I  am  unacquainted^ 
and  which  might  entirely  preclude  the  application  of  a  similar  process 
on  a  large  scale.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  import 
into  this  country  the  sap  of  caoutchouc-trees  in  an  unaltered  state, 
(as  it  exists  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,)  but  hitherto  they 
have  almost  all  failed,  as  the  sap,  when  it  arrives  in  this  country,  is 
usually  found  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  change,  the  caout« 
chouc  having  coagulated  or  separated  in  a  solid  form.  From  expe-» 
riments  made  with  the  fresh  sap,  and  also  on  portions  from  different 
countries  which  have  spontaneously  coagulated,  the  conclusion  pre* 
sents  itself  that  the  coagulation  is  occasioned  entirely  by  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  other  substances  with  which  the  caoutchouc 
is  accompanied.  When  the  sap  coagulates  spontaneously,  the  action 
is  not  a  slow  one,  like  crystallization,  but  evidently  takes  place  with 
considerable  rapidity,  as  the  solid  mass  is  usually  very  porous,  and 
foil  of  cavities.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
spontaneous    coagulation  of  the    sap  in   any  other  manner,   as 
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caoatchouc  ia  one  of  the  most  xmchangeable  and  fixed  substances 
known,  whilst  the  substances  with  which  it  is  associated  are  change- 
able,  and  easUy  undergo  decomposition. 

From  these  circumstances,  it  seems  very  plausible  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  sap  were  purified  by  this  process  of  washing,  it  would  be 
a  far  more  unchangeable  substance  than  it  is  in  its  unaltered  state, 
and  that  it  might  be  imported  with  a  considerable  chance  of  success 
into  this  country. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest,  as  an  experiment  well  worthy  of 
being  tried  on  a  large  scale,  the  practical  applicability  of  the  process 
of  washing  the  sap  ^  for  though  the  additional  strength  which  might 
be  acquired  by  the  caoutchouc  might  not  be  such  as  to  render  it 
worth  while  to  wash  the  sap  for  the  purpose  of  forming  it  in  India 
into  useful  shapes  for  the  English  manufacturers,  yet  in  feu^ilitating 
the  importation  of  the  sap  itself,  it  is  probable  that  its  adoption 
would  be  attended  with  complete  success. 
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Abt.  Ilh^-AceawU  of  the  W6raU$  and  Kitod(8^'''4w>  qf  ik^ 
F(fr$ii  TribH  of  tie  northern  Kanian.  By  John  Wusoir, 
D.D.,  Preeideni  qf  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boyal  AiiaHo 
Society. 

(Read  \7th  AprU,  IBil.) 

Tbat  India  is  not  the  cradle  of  the  Brahmanical  ftdth,  may  be  a 
proposition  startling  to  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  its 
ancient  literature.  To  the  orientalist  of  the  humblest  pretension, 
however,  it  needs  no  proof.  The  predecessors  of  the  Brahmans,  it 
is  admitted  by  all  who  have  considered  their  records  and  traditiona, 
were  first  associated  together  as  a  religions  fraternity  in  a  country 
beyond  the  Indus,  or  exterior  to  the  Him&la3ra  mountains^  Oar 
greatest  men  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  country  iirom 
which  they  came.  Sir  William  Jones  brings  them  from  Iran,  or 
Central  Asia }  Adelung  from  a  similar  locality  j  Klaproth,  from  the 
Caucasian  mountains  j  Kennedy,  from  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  3 
and  Schlegel,  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  theories  of 
these  scholars  are  all  plausibly  supported;  and  they  generally 
agree  in  this  respect,  that  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Brah- 
mans  in  ancient  times  were  found  in  the  territories  immediately 
north  of  India.  The  occurrence  of  about  three  hundred  Sanskrit 
words  in  the  Persian  language  ^  the  Hindil  notion  of  the  northern 
position  of  the  residences  of  the  gods,  the  situation  of  the  Manu* 
sarovar,  or  Lake  of  Intelligence,  still  a  celebrated  place  of  religious 
pilgrimage,  and  the  source  of  the  river  Brahmaputra,  whose  etjrmo- 
logical  meaning,  the  "son  of  Brahma,*'  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
usual  designation  of  the  priestly  class  to  whom  I  refer,  are  in  favour 
of  this  agreement.  After  the  Brahmans  entered  India,  they  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time  to  inhabit  its  northern  territories. 
The  "  Holy  Land"  of  Manu,  which  is  of  no  great  extent,  lies  between 
the  Drishadwati  and  Saraswati*.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter  river, 
according  to  some  authorities,  lived  Vj&sa,  the  reputed  compiler  of 
the  Vedas  and  Purdnas'.  In  the  north  are  to  be  found  the 
shrines,  junctions  of  rivers,  and  lakes,  esteemed  most  sacred  by  the 
Hindds  in  all  ages.  In  the  same  division  of  the  country,  the  solar 
and  lunar  races  of  kings,  the  most  distinguished  in  Indian  tradi- 

^  See  Kbnnsdy  on  the  Affinity  qfLanguaget,  '  Hana  ii.  17. 

'  See  H.  H.  TVil80n*8  preface  to  hia  TramlatUm  qfthe  Vuhnu  Purdna, 
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tioBt,  ruled  and  reigned.  The  Sanskrit  language^  whidi  the  Brah« 
mans  carried  along  with  themtelves*  is  more  copioosly  mixed  and 
doealy  associated  with  the  languages  of  the  north,  than  with  those 
of  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  The  different  tribes  of  Brahmans 
dnim  rank  according  to  their  conneidon  with  the  north*  Of  the 
actual  spread  of  Brahmanism  to  the  southward,  some  indistinct 
notioes  ate  given  in  the  R&miiTanai  the  work  next  in  point  of  anti- 
quity to  the  Yedas,  the  Mah4bhtoita,  and  some  of  the  Pur&nas* 
R4mai  who  is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Yishnn,  was  un-« 
douhtedly  a  historical  personage }  and  the  accounte  which  are  given 
of  his  march  to  Lank^,  or  Ceylon,  clearly  prove  that  he  was  opposed 
by  a  people  who  belonged  to  a  faith  different  from  that  to  which  he 
lent  his  powerful  aid  to  support  and  establish.  As  he  proceeded  on 
his  career  of  victory,  be  formed  many  slliances  with  the  tribes 
which  he  subdued,  and  who  co-operated  with  his  endeavours  ta 
overcome  the  Bikshasasi  or  devils,  alias  barbarians,  who  were  the 
objects  of  his  hate.  Several  castes  of  the  present  day  ascribe  some 
of  their  peculiar  privileges  to  his  munificence,  as  the  Bhateld  Brah- 
mans»  of  the  AtivfsC,  who^  though  only  agriculturiste,  are  per* 
mitled  to  read  the  Vedas  and  perform  sacrifices  in  their  own  behalf, 
though  not  in  the  behalf  of  others,  Rama  encountered  great  difii- 
colties  in  the  forested  especially  in  that  of  Dandak,  bordering  on 
the  Nirmad4 1  and  it  is  in  the  fbreste,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
India,  that  the  tribes  who  have  most  successfully  opposed  Brah- 
manism are  principally  to  be  found.  The  legend  of  the  creation  of 
the  Konkan,  or  the  region  intermediate  between  the  Western 
Ocean  and  the  Sahy&dri  range  of  ghate^  and  the  subjection  of  a 
great  part  of  ite  territory  to  newly  created  Brahmans,  by  Para- 
snrima,  another  incarnation,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  faint 
tradition  of  the  first  triumph  of  Hinduism,  over  other  forms  of 
superstition  prevalent  in  the  province. 

The  Brahmanical  religion,  which  was  thus  gradually  propagated, 
is  now  dominant  in  India.  It  Is  not,  however,  and  it  has  never 
been,  universal  in  ite  sway.  Buddhism,  which  claims  alliance  with 
it  in  ite  origin,  but  which  differs  greatly  from  it  in  ite  essential 
principles,  was,  for  several  centuries  at  least,  more  than  ite  rival*. 

^  The  oonntiy  intermediate  beiweea  the  Taptf  and  the  Daman-Osiigit 
I  Thia  is  erident  from  the  numerous  caTe-temples^  and  other  monuments  of  the 
Banddhas,  and  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  and  other  princes,  the  patrons  of  their  faith, 
which  are  found  throughout  India«  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  few  months  after  I 
^t  into  the  hands  of  the  late  James  Prinsep,  £sq.|  the  fae-simile  of  the  Bauddhist 
iBKriptioos  of  Gizoir,  procured  for  me  after  my  visit  to  that  celebmtod  meantsiB 
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Many  tribes,  inhabitiiig  principally  the  forests  and  mountidns  of  the 
country,  have  either  not  anccambed  to  its  authority,  or  refrained 
from  receiving  its  doctrines  and  rites,  withont  great  concessions 
being  made  to  their  original  snperstitiops  and  observances.  The 
situation  of  these  tribes,  forming  part  as  they  do  of  the  great  famUy 
of  man,  would  in  any  circumstances  be  worthy  of  investigation ;  for 
few  will  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  eloquent  and  philosophic 
Hall,  that  ''  whatever  tends  to  render  our  acquaintance  with  any 
portion  of  our  species  more  accurate  and  profound,  is  an  accession 
to  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  knowledge."  There  are  peculiar 
circumstances,  however,  which  recommend  them  to  attention.  On 
several  occasions  they  have  made  irruptions  into  the  more  peaceable 
portions  of  the  British  and  native  territory,  and  have  not  retreated 
to  their  wilds  without  inflicting  extensive  injury  on  life  and  property, 
and  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bhils  and  *'  Coles,** 
without  requiring  the  intervention  of  an  armed  force.  They  have 
not  yet  been  permitted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  to  share  in  the 
bounty  which  the  benevolence  of  our  country  has  furnished  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  of  this  land.  Much,  in  many  districts, 
remains  to  be  done  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  a  productive 
and  self-rewarding  industry.  The  question  of  permitting,  un^er  a 
temporary  contract,  their  emigration  to  the  colonies,  till  lately 
cultivated  by  the  labour  of  the  slave,  or  protecting  them  from  every 
enticement  to  form  engagements  which  they  can  but  little  under- 
stand, and  which  are  to  be  implemented  in  a  foreign  land,  is  at 
present  pending  before  the  British  Parliament. 

by  my  friend  Captain  Lang,  the  exact  counterpart  of  what  is  most  important  in 
them,  though  in  a  less  perfect  state,  was  found  by  Lieutenant  Kittoe  so  for  distant 
as  Dhauli  in  Kattak. 

'^  The  opinions  of  the  learned,*'  I  hare  said  in  another  place,  '^  are  divided  as 
to  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  systems.  The  exten- 
sire  geographical  distribution  of  the  Bauddhas,  giving  to  Hinddism  an  almost 
insular  situation,  has  formed  the  most  pUusible  plea  on  their  behalf;  but  it  is 
entirely  destroyed  when  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Singhalese,  Burmese, 
Chinese,  Tibetans,  &c,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks,  point  to  India  as  the  father-land 
of  their  creed,  have  all  their  ancient  books  in  the  language  of  that  country,  and  set 
forth  the  founders  of  their  faith  merely  as  reformers,  or  improvers,  of  Brahmanism. 
How  far  Hindtiism,  in  its  most  ancient  forms,  may  have  countenanced  them  in 
their  speculations  and  practiceai,  it  is  difScult  to  determine*  In  their  controversial 
works,  they  point  to  numerous  precedents  and  authorities  to  be  found  in  the  Hindti 
S^Kstras.  They  are  decided  fatalists  in  their  notions|,  teaching  the  eternity  both  of 
matter  and  spirit,  while  the  Hindfis,  as  spiritual  pantheists,  deny  the  reality  of 
matter.  From  their  first  appearance  as  sectaries,  they  have  had  a  great  aversion 
to  animal  sacrifices,  and  a  love  of  the  monastic  life.*'— JIfemoir  qfMr$,  Wilt<m. 
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To  some  of  these  tribes,  in  the  territories  included  in,  or  adjoining 
to,  the  Bombay  Presidency,  my  attention  has  at  different  times  been 
particularly  directed  j  and  as  a  small  contribution  to  a  general  ex- 
position of  their  state,  I  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  two  of 
them,  the  W&ralla  and  Kitodis,  who  inhabit  .the  jungles  of  the 
Northern  Konkan.  Of  the  first,  no  description,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  yet  been  given  by  any  of  our  countrymen.  Of  the 
second,  a  brief  but  interesting  notice  has  been  published  by  Major 
A.  Mackintosh*  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  give  my  notes 
much  in  the  form  of  a  personal  narrative.  The  conferences  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  companion  who  is  afterwards  mentioned,  I 
held  on  the  subject  of  their  religious  sentiments  and  practices,  were 
in  no  small  degree  curious  and  interesting  to  our  own  minds. 

The  WIralis. 

The  first  time  that  I  came  into  contact  with  any  persons  belong- 
mg  to  this  tribe,  was  the  22nd  December,   1834.     ''When  Dr. 
Smyttan  and  I,"  as  I  noted  on  the  occasion,  **  went  out  to  view  the 
village  [of  Umargaum],  we  found  three  or  four  W&ralis,  who  had 
come  down  from  the  jungles  with  the  view  of  disposing  of  bamboos 
which  they  had  cut,  and  procuring  some  little  necessaries  which 
they  required.    Their  hair  was  black  and  lank.    Their  bodies  were 
oiled,  and  altogether  they  had  a  very  wild  appearance.    They  spoke 
Mar&thi,  and  seemed  to  be  highly  amused  at  having  a  European  to 
speak  with  them.     On  questioning  them,  we  found  that  they  have 
no  connexion  either  with  the  Brahman  or  the  Hindil  religion  5  that 
they  have  priests  of  their  own,  and  very  few  religious  rites  of  any 
kind ;  and  that  these  rites  principally  refer  to  marriages  and  deaths. 
They  move  about  in  the  jungles  according  to  their  wants,  many  of 
their  villages  being  merely  temporary.    Their   condition  is  well 
worthy  of  being  inquired  into.    In  an  old  book  of  travels,  I  find 
their  tribe  represented  as  much  addicted  to  thieving.     In  the 
Pur&nas,  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  Kdh  prajd,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  common  Hindtis,  who  are  denominated  the  Subhrd  prajd. 
There  are  other  tribes  in  the  jungles  whose  state  is  similar  to  theirs^ 
and  should  be  investigated.    The  wildness  of  their  country,  and  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  moving  in  it,  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
research.    The  knowledge  of  them,  however,  might  lead  to  impor- 
tant consequences."     From  this  time,  I  became  exceedingly  desirous 
of  visiting  the  W&ralls  in  their  native  forests  $  and  my  friend  and 
and  fellow-labQurer,  the  Rev.  James   Mitchell  of  Poona,  haviug 
entered  into  my  views,  we  left  Bombay  on  the  9th  of  January,  1839^ 

VOL.  VII.  c 
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for  fhe  ezpreBi  porpoie  of  particularly  inquiring  into  the  circrnn- 
stancea  of  this  strange  people^  and  proclaiming  to  them  the  gloriona 
tidings  of  salvation  through  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  not  till  the 
21st  of  the  months  that  we  came  in  contact  with  any  of  their 
number.  Mr.  Mitchell^  who  found  a  few  of  them  sitting  round  a 
fire  in  Umargaumi  had  a  conversation  with  two  of  them  who  were 
on  a  visit  to  the  town.  *'  They  were/'  he  wrote,  "  the  moet  Ignorant 
persons  I  have  ever  met  with.  They  did  not  know  what  sin  is  till 
I  explained  it  They  answered  all  my  questions  with  the  exdama* 
tion,  *  How  is  It  possible  for  Mi  to  know  such  matters/  and  laughed 
most  immoderately  at  my  inquiries,  both  as  to  their  novelty,  and 
the  idea  of  my  expecting  them  to  know  anything  about  such 
matters.*'  Two  days  afterwards,  at  a  neighbouring  village,  Z  sal 
down  beside  a  small  company,  with  the  view  of  examining  them  at 
length  respecting  their  tenets  and  habits.  Amongst  other  questions, 
I  asked  them  if  they  expected  to  go  to  Ood  after  death.  *'  How  can 
we  get  to  God  after  death?*'  said  they,  "men  even  banish  us  from 
their  abodes )  how  will  God  allow  us  to  approach  him  ?*'  This  reply 
affected  me  more  than  I  can  express.  It  marked  the  sense  which 
they  had  of  their  own  degradation ;  and  it  revealed  the  error  of  theii^ 
conceptions  of  the  divine  nature.  It  showed  that  they  thought  God 
to  be  somewhat  yreater  than  man,  but  only  greater  in  pride  and 
wickedness  J  and  that  they  imagined  that  to  him  they  were  not 
responsible.  The'^ndividuals  to  whom  I  have  now  referred  being  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  the  coast,  and  holding  intercourse 
with  others  more  civilized  than  themselves,  may  be  considered  as 
not  altogether  fiedr  representatives  of  the  body  in  general. 

When  we  reached  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Daman,  we 
Were  able  to  form  our  plans  for  continuing  our  journey  through  the 
dense  and  gloomy  forests  in  which  the  W&raUs  reside.  We  directed 
our  course  to  the  eastward.  Our  second  march  brought  us  to 
RakhoK,  in  which  many  of  them  reside.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
them  assembled  together  \  and,  with  the  help  of  my  companion,  I 
proceeded  to  examine  them  at  great  length,  and  to  record  verbatim 
the  replies  which  they  gave  to  our  inquiries.  It  may  be  curious  for 
some  to  have  a  few  extracts  from  the  catechism  which  was  the 
result  of  our  interviews.    The  following  Is  its  commencement 

What  are  your  names?  L^his,  K&kaw&,  Shamjf,  Gopajf, 
Badag&,  Hindio,  Rupajf,  Dival,  Devajf,  Holo\ 

What  were  the  names  of  your  fathers  ?    Bhiku,  Sukho,  Samo, 

^  0  is  a  Gajarithf  termination  of  a  maacuUne  noon,  and  /i,  a  Martthft    Tho 
village  of  Bakholf  is  intermediate  between  Qajarat  imd  Haliir^tra. 
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Dhanjly  Dhakio^  Zanio.    [Three  penons  did  not  know  the  names  of 
their  fathers.] 

What  are  the  names  of  your  wives  ?  We  never  mention  the 
names  of  onr  wives* 

Bnt  were  you  ever  asked  before  by  a  Sahib  ?  Never^  never. 
Their  names  are  Haikhu,  Thakalf,  Son&i  (the  lady  of  the  gold)^ 
Kalnn^y  Rnpdi  (the  hidy  of  the  silver).  [No  individual  men- 
tioned the  name  of  his  own  wife  |  each  man  gave  that  of  his 
neighbour.] 

IKd  the  Brahmans  marry  you  ?  No,  we  are  our  own  Brahmans, 
onr  own  priests.  Our  women  marry  us,  by  tinging  over  a  cup  of 
§Mt  (spfartts),  the  bridegroom  drinkiug  firsts  the  bride  second,  and 
and  afterwards  the  whole  company. 

At  what  age  do  you  marry?  Girls  froin  twelva  jrears  and 
upwards,  and  boys  from  sixteen  years  and  upwards. 

Do  3rou  choose  wives  for  yourselves  ?  We  look  out  for  a  woman 
to  our  own  liking,  and  then  ask  our  patents  and  friends  to  conclude 
thebargam  for  us. 

How  much  do  you  pay  for  a  wife  ?    Nine  rupees  and  a  half. 

Why  don't  you  give  ten  ?    This  is  not  our  custom. 

Do  you  ever  pay  a  smaller  sum  for  a  wife  than  nine  rupees  and 
a  half?  Sometimes j  we  conclude  the  bargain  for  eight  rupees.  In 
your  country  [the  Company's  territories  ^  we  were  then  in  the 
Havolt  pargan&  of  the  Portuguese]  wives  are  cheap. 

Do  any  of  you  keep  more  wives  than  one  ?  Re !  Re !  We  can 
scarcely  feed  one  3  why  should  we  think  of  more  ? 

Do  you  consult  any  book  before  giving  names  to  your  children? 
No,  we  give  names  from  our  own  minds.  The  father  chooses  the 
name. 

When  do  you  give  names  to  your  children?  When  they  are 
able  to  understand  them. 

How  do  you  address  your  children  before  they  get  their  names  > 
We  call  them  D6du>  Btiu  (Sir),  and  Bfii  (Ma'am !) 

When  do  you  first  give  clothes  to  your  children?  To  boys 
when  tfiey  are  twelve  years  old. 

How  do  you  treat  your  children  when  they  disobey  your  com- 
mands ?    We  scold  them. 

Do  you  never  whip  your  children?  What!  strike  our  own 
offspring  ?    We  never  strike  them. 

When  your  wives  disobey  your  commands,  how  do  you  treat 
ttiem  ?  We  give  them  chastisement  less  or  more*  Row  could  we 
manage  them  without  striking  them  ? 

c  2 
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Bat  don*t  they  get  angry  with  yon  when  yon  beat  them  ?  They 
get  angry  of  course. 

Do  yon  give  any  instmctionB  to  your  children  ?  Yes,  we  say  to 
them^  Don*t  be  idle.  Work  in  the  fields.  Cat  sticks.  Collect  cow-dang» 
3weep  the  house^  Bring  water.  Tie  np  the  cows. 

Do  yon  give  them  no  more  instructions  than  these?  What 
more  do  they  need  ? 

Don't  you  teach  them  to  read  or  write  ?  No  WfoaUs  can  either 
read  or  write. 

Do  you  give  them  any  instructions  about  God  ?  Why  should 
we  speak  about  God  to  them  ? 

What  God  do  you  worship  ?  We  worship  W^hi&  (the  lord  of 
tigers). 

Has  he  any  form  ?  He  is  a  shapeless  stone,  smeared  with  red- 
lead,  and  ghi  (clarified  butter). 

How  do  you  worship  him  ?  We  give  him  chickens  and  goats, 
break  cocoa-nuts  on  his  head,  and  pour  oil  on  him. 

What  does  your  god  give  to  you  ?  He  preserves  us  from  tigers^ 
gives  us  good  crops,  and  keeps  disease  from  us. 

But  how  can  a  stone  do  all  this  for  you  ?  There  is  something 
besides  the  stone  at  the  place  where  it  is  fixed. 

What  is  that  thing  ?  We  don*t  know ;  we  do  as  our  forefathers 
showed  us. 

Who  inflicts  pain  upon  you  ?  W^hi&,  when  we  don't  worship  him. 

Does  he  ever  enter  your  bodies?  Yes,  he  seizes  us  by  the 
throat  like  a  cat,  he  sticks  to  our  bodies. 

Do  you  find  pleasure  in  his  visits  ?    Truly,  we  do« 

Do  you  ever  scold  W^ghid  ?  To  be  sure,  we  do«  We  say.  Yon 
fellow,  we  have  given  you  a  chicken,  a  goat,  and  yet  you  strike  us ! 
What  more  do  you  want  ? 

Do  you  never  beat  Wfighid  ?    Never. 

Whether  do  you  bury  or  bum  your  dead  ?    We  bum  them. 

What  interval  occurs  between  the  death  and  the  burning  ?  We 
allow  no  interval  when  the  death  occurs  during  the  day.  When  it 
occurs  during  the  night,  we  keep  the  body  outside  tUl  the  break 
of  day. 

Why  are  you  so  hasty  in  the  disposal  of  your  dead?  Why 
should  we  keep  a  corpse  beside  us  ? 

Where  does  the  soul  go  after  death  ?  How  can  we  answer  that 
question  ? 

When  a  man  dies  in  sin,  whither  does  he  go  ?  How  can  we 
answer  that  question  ? 
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Does  be  go  to  a  good  place,  or  a  bad  place  ?    We  cannot  tell. 

Does  he  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell  ?    He  goes  to  helL 

What  kind  of  a  place  is  hell  ?    It  is  a  bad  place ;  there  is  suffer- 
ing in  iC 

Who  are  in  hell  ?    We  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  town  it  is. 

Where  do  good  people  go  after  death  ?  They  go  to  Bhagav&n 
(the  Self-existent). 

Don't  they  go  to  Waghi&  ?    No,  he  lives  in  the  jangles. 

Where  is  Bhagav&n  ?  We  don't  know  where  he  is,  and  where 
he  is  not. 

Does  Bhagavdn  do  anything  for  yon  ?  How  can  God  do  any 
thing  for  ns  ?  He  has  neither  deha  (body)  nor  ^ya  (mercy),  that  is 
to  say,  he  is  destitute  of  qualities. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
object  of  some  of  our  questions  and  the  replies  which  we  received. 
Our  inquiries  relative  to  the  names  of  the  W&ralis  were  instituted 
with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  conform  to 
those  commonly  current  among  the  Hindtis.    From  the  list  which 
I  have  given,  as  well  as  from  many  others  in  my  possession,  it  is 
fdear  that  they  have  not  been  bestowed  in  accordance  with  the 
institutes  of  Brahmanism.    According  to  these  authorities,  names 
should  be  given  to  children  about  the  twelfth  day  after  birth ;  they 
should  be  selected  by  the  Brahman  astrologer,  after  consulting  the 
horoscq[)e  and  almanac ;   their  first  term  should  be  that  of  a  god, 
for  there  is  the  merit  of  prayer  in  pronouncing  such  a  term,  even 
when  calling  to  a  person  in  common  discourse ;  they  should  not  be 
unmeaning  and  absurd;   they  should  not  consist  of  an  uneven 
number  of  syllables ;  and  they  should  be  communicated  with  various 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  need  not  be  mentioned.    It  is  in  the 
celebration  of  marriages,  that  the  Brahmans  are  most  in  requisition 
among  the  Hind^ ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  entirely  discarded  by 
the  Wtodis  on  these  occasions,  is  particularly  to  be  noted.    The 
family  government  brought  to  our  notice  corresponds  with  that  of 
many  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  country,  and,  to  a  good  extent, 
with  that  of  the  uncivilized  aborigines  of  North  America.    W^hi&, 
the  object  of  worship,  is  evidently  viewed  as  a  malevolent  being, 
who  may  be  either  frightened,  or  cajoled,  according  to  the  conve- 
nience of  his  devotees.    The  abusive  treatment  which  he  sometimes 
receives,  is  not  peculiar  to  himself,  for  even  the  Hindti  S^stra 
sanctions  the  resort  to  virodha-bhakti,  or  the  worship  of  opposition, 
and  presents  us  with  many  examples  of  its  signal  success  both 
amongst  gods  and  men  \  The  notions  entertained  of  the  future  state 
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ar^  faint  to  a  dagree  which  we  addom  aee  exemplified  among  the 
Hindtis ;  and  there  ia  acarcely  evinced  any  feeling  of  retponaibility. 
Many  peraona^  after  receiving  the  firat  anawers  which  we  obtained 
respecting  Wdghii,  would  have  set  down  the  Wdralis  as  having  no 
belief  in  a  Supreme  God.  Incidentally*  however,  ihey  evince*  that 
jthough  nearly  entirely  ignorant  of  hia  character*  they  admit  his 
existence. 

When  we  had  concluded  our  examination,  we  told  our  friends 
that  aa  they  had  said  much  to  n$,  we  had  much  to  say  to  them  ; 
and  we  both  preached  to  them  and  our  other  auditors  at  great 
length.  Some  philosophers  would  have  said  to  us*  when  we 
commenced  our  address*  you  may  aa  well  harangue  the  trees  and 
bushes  around  you*  as  seek  to  communicate  religioua  knowledge  to 
these  children  of  ignorance*  before  they  are  dioiplined  and  trained 
by  regular  education.  Had  they  been  present  with  us*  however* 
they  would  have  aeen  the  fallacy  of  the  judgement  on  which  they 
rest.  We  found  accesa  to  their  understandinga  and  to  their  hearts* 
atudying  of  course  the  greatest  simplicity  of  speech*  and  illustrating 
our  statements  by  numerous  allusions  to  their  own  economy.  They 
listened  to  us  with  attention)  they  acknowledged  the  charge  of 
guilt  which  we  brought  against  them*  when  we  expounded  the 
precepts  of  the  law  of  God )  they  confeased  that  they  had  acted 
both  unreasonably  and  impiously  in  worshipping  a  devil  instead  of 
God  i  they  declared  that  they  would  henceforth  call  on  the  name  of 
Jehovah  j  they  expressed  the  interest  which  they  felt*  when  we 
showed  them  how  ''God  so  loved  the  world  aa  to  give  hia  only 
begotten  Son*  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  penah* 
but  have  everlasting  life,**  A  subsequent  catechiaing  proved  that 
they  remembered  much  of  our  discourse.  Thus^  we  see  that  there 
is  an  essential  adaptation  between  the  mind  of  man*  and  the  word 
of  God>  formed  in  the  all-perfect  wisdom  of  their  Author.  In  saying 
this*  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  incalculable  advantages  of  educa« 
tion^  and  not  undesiroua  that  aa  many  as  poaaible  should  have  line 
upon  line*  precept  upoi^  precept*  here  a  little  and  there  a  little. 

After  leaving  Rakholi*  we  visited  a  conaiderable  number  of  other 
httttmea  belonging  to  the  W&ralis,  and  situated  in  the  Gompany'a 
territoriea.  The  principal  of  them  were  those  of  Kudad*  Parjf* 
Phab6rf*  Phalsunf,  KinbauU*  Tbal4sarf*  and  Pimpurl.  As  we  took 
short  marches*  our  arrival  waa  generally  expected)  and  persons 
from  different  villages  voluntarily  assembled  to  meet  us,  and  to 
ijisten  to  our  instructions.  At  Dhab&r£*  we  found  the  old  chief  of 
the  tribe,  named  Chandrto,  with  about  thirty-five  villagers,  who*  to 
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do  him  hoaouTj  were  content  for  a  day  to  be  reckoned  his  followers  i 

and  to  arm  themselves  with  bows>  and  swords,  and  matchlocks* 

Our  conversation  with  this  party  elicited  greater  intelligence  than  we 

had  hitherto  witnessed;   and  we  thought  the  principal  man.  was 

■omewhat  nnwiUing  to  be  considered  entirely  excluded  from  the 

■ervice  of  the  Brahmans.    Some  of  them,  he  said,  have  occasionally 

▼isited  him,  and  after  repeating  some  chatar-matar,  have  got  a  prize 

of  a  couple  of  aiiverlings  for  their  trouble.    It  was,  perhaps,  from 

them  that  he  had  learned  the  doctrine,  which  he  avowed,  that  the 

human  soul  is  identical  with  the  Supreme  Mind.    The  country  in 

which  we  were  travelling,  he  represented  as  the  everlasting  inherit* 

nnce  of  the  W&raUs  3   but  he  could  not  define  the  bounds  of  their 

habitations.    As  the  result  of  all  our  inquiry,  I  would  state  gene*' 

rally,  that,  omitting  a  belt  of  six  or  seven  miles  of  country  on  the 

coast,  they  are  formed  by  a  line  running  east  of  Daman  to  Jawdr, 

and  south*east  from  Jawdr  to  the  Ddnu  creek.    My  friend  Mr. 

Duncan  Davidson,  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  was  for  several  years 

in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  and  who  has  had 

much  intercourse  with  them  on  the  occasion  of  his  making  the 

usual  revenue  settlements  on  the  coast,  gives  me  this  information 

respecting  them  ;-^''Tbe  boundaries  of  the  country  of  the  Wdralis 

it  is  difficult  to  specify.    I  am  not  aware  how  far  they  extend  into 

the  Surat  Ck)llectorate  1  but  their  principal  locations  in  this  Zillah, 

are  in  the  Mah^  forming  its  northern  boundary,  viz.,  Nehar^ 

Sanjan,   Udwach,   B^arach,   Ashari,   ThaUlsarS  and  Gambirgad. 

They  are  also  found  near  the  coast,  but  less  frequently  the  farther 

south.    Their  total  number  may  be  about  10,000."    He  also  adds, 

in  reference  to  the  land-rent  of  the  Wtodls,  the  following  observa* 

tions,  in  which  there  are  both  wisdom  and  benevolence  :—^'*Tbe 

W^ralis  inhabit^  the  very  jungly  districts  of  the  Zillah,  and  the 

system  of  taxation  pursued  in  them  is  the  n&ngar-bandi,  so  called 

from  n4ngar,  a  plough,  each  of  which  is  rated  at  from  five  to  fifteen 

rupees  per  annum,  partly  a  fixed  money  payment,  and  partly  a 

commutation  for  kind,  the  commutation  rate  being  annually  fixed 

by  the  collector,  according  to  prevailing  bdz4r  prices,  just  as  the 

fiars  are  fixed  in  Scotland.    The  ndngar-bandi  system  obtains  in  all 

the  Mahdls  from  AshaH  round  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jawdr 

territory,  southward  along  the  Ghits  to  where  the  Kolwan  Ttiuka 

joins  Morb&d,  about  twenty  miles   below  the  TaI*Gh&t.     It  is  a 

system   which  is  well  suited  to  the   people,  whose  superstitious 

aversion  to  measurements  and  minute  surveys  it  has  been  as  yet 

found  difficult  to  overcome  3   and  if  it  were  properly  administered, 
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that  is  to  BBj,  if  the  quantity  of  land  for  each  plough  were  maiked 
out  as  a  whole,  they  would  become  much  more  attached  to  it»  Aa 
it  is,  if  a  man  putt  an  additional  plough  to  increase  its  productive* 
ness,  on  the  same  land  which  last  year  he  scratched  with  only  one» 
he  has  to  pay  for  two.  The  implements  of  his  industry,  and  his 
stock,  are  thus  at  once  taxed  double ;  the  *taille'  system,  in  fact,  is 
here  carried  as  far  as  ever  it  was  in  France,  and  consequently  the 
depressed  state  of  agriculture  and  the  cultivators  is  easily  to  be 
accounted  for»  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  Government  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  a  minute  survey  for  such  a  country,  indeed  the 
country  is  not  worth  it ;  but  it  would  require  neither  great  expense, 
nor  much  time  to  settle  the  number  of  ploughs  for  each  village,  and 
to  register  the  boundaries  of  the  land  assigned  to  each  plough,  so 
that  the  cultivator  within  them  might  do  as  he  pleased."  It  is 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  I  would  remark,  which  in  many  places 
retards  its  cultivation.  The  vegetation  in  the  forests  is  so  luxuriant, 
that  the  inhabitants  fail  to  subdue  it. 

I  need  not  enter  into  farther  details  connected  with  our  move* 
ments  among  the  Wfodis ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  by  giving  the 
sum  of  such  of  my  notes  as  I  have  not  already  used  in  this  Paper. 

The  W&ralCs  are  more  slender  in  their  form  than  the  common 
agriculturists  in  the  Mar&thd  country,  and  they  are  somewhat  darker 
in  their  complexion.  They  seldom  cut  either  the  hair  of  their 
heads  or  beards  -,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  they  are  but  slightly 
clothed*  Their  huts  are  sometimes  quadrangular,  and  sometimes 
circular ;  and  on  the  whole  are  very  convenient,  being  formed  by 
bamboos  and  bramble,  twisted  into  a  framework  of  wood,  and  so 
thickly  covered  with  dried  grass  as  to  be  impervious  both  to  heat 
and  rain.  They  do  not  rear  many  cattle ;  but  they  have  a  supers 
fluity  of  domestic  fowls.  The  grains  which  they  raise  are  principally 
ndgal(  (Eleudna  colocarus),  illr,  or  pigeon  pea,  udid  (Phaseolus 
radiatus),  wdl  (Lablab  vulgaris),  and,  to  a  small  extent,  bhdt,  or  rice* 
The  wood  which  they  fell  near  the  banks  of  some  of  the  principal 
streams,  brings  them  some  profit;  and  altogether  they  appear  to  be 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  It  is  probable  from  their  consciousness 
of  this  fact,  and  their  desire  to  preserve  themselves  from  the 
intrusion  of  other  tribes,  that  many  of  them  are  not  unwilling  to  be 
esteemed  sorcerers.  They  are  immoderately  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  which  they  purchase  on  the  coast ;  and  almost  every  man 
amongst  them  carries  the  materials  for  striking  a  light  for  smoking 
whenever  he  may  please,  which  are  generally  accommodated  in  a 
hollow  cocoa-nut.    They  are  unfortunately  fond  of  ardent  spirits  ; 
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and  the  Parses  have  many  shops  in  the  wilderness^  placed  under 
Hindti  servants^  for  their  accommodation.  The  scarcity  of  money  is 
no  obstacle  to  their  indulgence,  as  liquor  can  be  procured  for  grain, 
grass,  wood,  or  any  other  article  which  may  be  at  their  disposal. 

There  are  many  kuU,  or  family  divisions,  amongst  the  W^ralfs, 
such  as  the  lUvati^  Bantria,  Bh^gard  (that  of  the  chieO>  Bhdvar, 
Sankar,  Pileyand,  Meri6,  Wdngad,  Thakarid,  Jhadavd,  Karbat, 
Bhend4r,  Kond&rifi,  &c.  The  clans,  indeed,  are  so  numerous,  that 
we  are  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  must  at  one  time 
have  been  a  very  powerful  people*  The  population  appears  to  be  at 
present  nearly  stationary.  On  account  of  the  unhealUiiness  of  the 
jungles,  many  of  the  children  are  cut  off  at  a  very  early  age.  No 
person  marries  in  his  own  dan.. 

The  Wdralf  villages  have  not  the  common  oflGicers  found  in 
similar  places  among  the  Mardth^.  They  have,  generally  speaking, 
a  head  man,  who  is  in  some  degree  responsible  to  the  government 
for  their  behaviour.  The  Wdralfs  are  not  particularly  noted  for  crime. 

We  have  seen  what  is  the  general  system  of  worship  among  the 
Wiralis..  Unless  when  calamities  overtake  them,  they  are  not 
frequent  in  their  visits  to  the  images  of  the  Wdghid,  which  at  the 
best  are  only  very  rude  forms  of  a  tiger.  They  have  an  annual 
service  for  the  dead,  when  their  bhagats,  or'  elders,  repeat  incanta* 
tions,  kindle  lights,  and  strew  flowers,  at  the  place  where  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  have  been  scattered.  They  partially  observe  the  two 
festivals  of  the  Shimgd,  and  Bvodli,  which,  are  connected  with  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  and  which  though  celebrated  by  the 
Hindtis  in  general,  are  often  supposed  to  be  ante-Brahmanical. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  readiness  of  the  W&ralis  to  listen  to  the 
Gospel  message,  and  even  to  declare  that  their  customs  are  vain  and 
foolish,  and  worthy  of  a  complete  abandonment.  They  are  by  no 
means  so  systematically,  intelligently,  and  habitually  attached  to 
error  as  the  common  HindliB  f  and  they  are  certainly,  in  appearance, 
more  willing  to  receive  the  truth  than  the  majority  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  this  country.  They  are,  consequently,  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  the  general  arrangements  which  may  be  made  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity*  It  is  amongst  persons  in  a  situation  somewhat 
similar  to  their  own,  that  much  success  has  been  experienced  by 
some  missionaries  in  the  south  of  India  and  in  Barmali. 

The  KItodis. 

2.  The  KdtodCs  receive  their  name  from  the  occupation  on  which 
they  are  principaUy  dependent  for  support,  the  manufacture  of  the 
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kit,  09  tern  jtpomcAy  from  fhe  Kbair  tree,  or  Acacia  eatechu. 
They  principally  inhabit  the  part  of  the  Northern  Konkan  which 
Hm  along  the  base  of  the  Sahyidri  range,  and  ia  intermediate 
between  the  Nkaik  and  Poona  roadt,  A  few  of  them,  I  rather  think 
jnay  be  ocoationally  found  on  the  eaitem  face  of  the  Oh&ta  on  the 
Mme  latitude  at  the  diatrict  which  I  bare  now  mentioned.  Miyor 
Mackintosh,  who  has  written  an  interesting  notice  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  prepare  the  cateohn,  and  of  some  of  their  peculiar  habit% 
speaka  of  them  as  also  inhabiting  the  jungles  of  the  AtivisI,  between 
the  Daman  Gangi  and  Taptf  rivers,  ^'They  may  be  conaidered  as 
nomades  to  a  certain  extent,*'  he  says, "  for  notwithstandiog  they 
alwaju  reside  in  the  same  country,  yet  they  frequently  change  their 
place  of  residence.  If  we  are  to  believe  their  own  account,  they 
have  been  settled  in  the  Ativisl  from  time  immemoriaL  They  have 
the  tradition  among  them,  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
demon  lUvana,  the  tyrant  monarch  c^  Laokit,  and  the  same  whom 
the  god  lUma  vanquished,  and  whose  exploits  are  related  by  the 
distinguished  poet  Valmfki.*'  They  are  the  most  degraded  body  of 
natives  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  They  have  not  setUementa  of 
their  own  like  the  WkraUs,  but  they  live,  as  outcasts,  near  village* 
inhabited  by  other  classes  of  the  community.  They  are  held  in 
great  abhorrence  by  the  common  agriculturists,  and  particularly  by 
the  Brahmans)  and  their  residences  are  wretched  beyond  belief. 
Their  miserable  huts  are  situated  where  all  the  refuse  of  the  villages 
is  thrown,  and  they  have  companionship  with  all  that  ia  impure. 
Looking  to  the  position  in  which  they  are  found,  and  to  the 
profession  of  familiar  intercourse  with  malignant  spirits  which 
they  make,  we  can  scaredy  fail  to  associate  them  with  the  words 
of  the  Revelation,*^*' ipiMeii/  are  dogs  and  sorcerers."  Though 
they  receive  obosideraUe  sums  from  the  native  merchants  for 
the  catechu  which  they  prepare  during  the  cold  season,  they  are 
most  improvident  in  their  habits,  and  often  compelled  by  want  to 
feed  on  what  is  most  loathsome  to  the  human  species,  I  have  seen 
in  their  cooking  vessels  the  coarsest  vegetables  and  roots.  The 
animals  which  they  devour,  they  enumerated  to  me  in  the  following 
orders  ''chickens,  goats,  deersi  rettf  ^moals,  lizard$,  squirrels, 
ihoi'iwkerMt  the  black-faced .  sioaA^ir  (Semnipithecus  entelltta)» 
doves,  partridges,  swine,  bmrbets,  and.  jnyfitfs)"  and  the  condusion 
was  inevitable^  that  they  will  readily  eat  whatever  they  can  digest^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  brown-faced  monkey,  which  they  declare 
is  inhabited  by  a  human  soul !  They  are  very  depraved,  as  well  as 
debased,  and  are  particularly  addicted  to  drunkenness.    "Should 
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due  of  iheiki  liappen/'  says  Major  Mackintosh,  ^'  to  pass  near  a 
liqnor  shop,  without  either  money  or  grain  to  barter  for  a  dram,  he 
^rUl  moat  likely  pawn  the  only  rag  of  cloth  on  his  person  to  gratify 
hit  appetite,  and  go  home  naked,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  redeem 
the  pledged  article  on  some  ftttore  day.  Owing  to  their  ignorance 
and  prodigality,  their  circumstances  frequently  become  very  de- 
sperate }  and  they  have  consequently  to  contend  against  misery  and 
the  many  temptations  to  which  want  reduces  them.  They  have  the 
credit  of  being  great  robbers,  stealing  com  from  the  cultivators' 
fidda  and  farm-yards,  also  committing  robberies  in  the  villages 
at  night,  and  plundering  solitary  travellers  during  the  day.'*  Such 
is  the  dread  entertained  of  their  magical  powers,  that  few  of  the 
natives  have  sufficient  courage  to  give  information  to  the  autho* 
rities  respecting  their  misdeeds  or  even  atrocities,  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  frequently  resort  to  murder. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  nine  years  since  I  first  met  with  a  few 
individnals  belonging  to  the  K&tkari  tribe.  Having  had  occasion  to 
address  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  on  the  continent,  to  the  north- 
east of  Bombay,  I  was  struck  with  the  attention  which  many  of 
tliem  were  lending  to  my  discourse.  **  When  I  and  a  native  convert 
who  was  with  me  began  to  return  home,"  I  wrote  at  the  time,  '^  two 
men  came  running  up  to  us  on  the  way.  They  appeared  to  be 
nsuch  interested  in  what  they  had  heard,  and  with  much  simplicity 
dedared,  *  Your  word  is  true.'  They  belong  to  that  curious  class  of 
the  natives  called  lUtkari,  who  principally  live  in  the  desert,  and 
collect  firewood,  and  prepare  ki^t,  the  produce  of  the  Catechu 
ssimosa,  which  the  natives  use  as  an  astringent,  along  with  the 
betel-nnt  and  liroe«  They  took  my  companion  to  their  huts  j  and 
when  he  came  back,  he  said  that  they  and  their  neighbours,  about  a 
soore  in  number,  had  got  him  to  promise  that  he  would  afterwards 
spend  a  day  or  two  with  them,  to  declare  the  Gospel.'* 

From  (his  time  I  occasionally  met  with  some  of  the  Kdtkarfs, 
b«t  I  had  no  partieular  intercourse  with  them  till  I  undertook  the 
joomey  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted.  In 
the  notes  of  my  companion,  under  date  the  1 1th  of  February,  I  find 
the  following  entry :  "  In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  Morbar.  On 
the  way  thither,  in  ono  of  tha  villages  which  we  passed,  at  which  we 
had  stopped  to  inquire  if  any  could  read,  that  we  might  leave  some 
hoid»,  we  found  a  few  families  of  the  Katkarfs,  a  people  to  inquire 
islo  whose  circumstances  was  a  particular  object  of  our  coming  in 
this  direction.  On  visiting  them,  we  found  only  one  of  the  men  at 
home,  the  rest  having  gone  into  the  jungles,  some  to  cut  wood  for 
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the  villagers,  and  some  to  seek  for  roots  to  use  for  their  own  food. 
The  appearance  of  their  houses — mere  huts,  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme  ;  they  were  very  little  better,  as  habitations,  than  the  open 
air.  The  women  and  children  had  a  half-famished  appearance,  and 
wild  and  savage  manner.  The  young,  on  seeing  us,  generally  took 
to  their  heels,  as  so  many  wild  goats,  and  when  we  proposed  to  the 
elder  people  to  give  a  few  pice  to  each  of  the  young  who  would 
make  his  appearance,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  induce  any 
number  of  them  to  come  out  from  their  hiding  places,  or  return 
from  their  flight.  Dr.  Wilson  gave  the  Patel  some  money  to  be  dis* 
tributed  among  the  children.  Our  interest  in  them,  which  was 
intense,  seemed  to  please  the  people.  As  it  was  getting  late,  we 
could  not  converse  long  with  them,  but  took  on  the  man  with  us  to 
Morb^,  intending  to  get  information  from  him  regarding  the  tribe ; 
on  reaching  that  place,  however,  the  people  informed  us,  that  there 
was  a  colony  of  them  in  the  village ;  we,  therefore,  rewarded  the 
person  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  let  him  return  to  his  own 
village,  as  the  Government  Kdrktin  here  promised  to  call  some  of 
their  principal  men  to  meet  us  in  the  morning.*' 

Most  of  the  subsequent  day  we  devoted  to  the  work  of  con« 
ferring  with  and  instructing  the  K&tkarls  of  Morb&r  and  a  neigh- 
bouring village.  In  order  to  induce  them  to  remain  with  us  till  our 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  we  promised  that  those  who  would  continue 
to  sit  with  us  should  each  receive  a  day's  wages,  for  their  patience 
which  had  never  in  this  way  been  formerly  tried.  I  proposed  to 
them  the  same  set  of  queries  which  we  had  used  with  the  W&ral(s  ; 
and  made  an  exact  record  of  the  answers  which  we  obtained.  The 
result  of  our  inquiries,  not  already  forestalled,  may  be  given  in  a 
small  space. 

After  having  mentioned  the  liberty  which  they  take  with  re- 
ference to  food,  and  the  fact  of  their  devouring  the  sacred  monkey 
of  India,  I  need  hardly  say  that  they  avowed  a  total  disconnexion 
with  Brahmanical  institutes.  Their  names  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  Hindtis,  and  lead  to  the  inference  which  has  already 
been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Wdralfs*  They  represented  themselves 
as  accustomed  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Supreme  God  (Iswara),  with- 
out proffering  any  particular  requests  when  engaged  in  his  worship, 
except  those  which  pertain  to  their  immediate  bodily  wants  and  the 
removal  of  their  complaints.  Their  notions  of  the  divine  spirituality 
they  expressed  to  us  by  saying,  that ''  God  comes  like  the  wind,  and 
goes  like  the  wind."  To  the  divine  Being  they  attributed  the  rain 
which  waters  the  fields  3  but  whether  or  not  he  is  the  author  of  life. 
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they  could  not  tell.  They  appeared  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of  their 
responsibility ;  and  they  observed  that  their  friends  had  died  with-» 
out  offering  up  a  single  prayer^  or  manifesting  the  slightest  anxiety 
about  their  £nal  destiny.  Of  the  nature  of  the  future  state,  they 
actually  knew  nothing  5  and  they  could  scarcely  understand  our 
meaning,  when  we  asked  them,  whether  their  souls  have  to  trans- 
migrate or  not  into  other  bodies.  "  We  give  the  crows  something 
to  eat,*'  they  said,  "  when  our  relatives  die.  On  a  particular  day  of 
the  year,  we  cry  out  Kava,  K&va,  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers.  We 
don't  know,  however,  the  reason.  We  do  as  others  do."  They 
bum  their  dead,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Hindtis,  the 
bodies  of  their  children  who  survive  a  few  days.  Diseases,  they 
remarked,  walk  up  and  down,  and  rest  where  they  please.  Their 
aged  men  are  their  priests ;  but  except  when  they  use  incantations 
for  the  control  of  devils,  and  celebrate  marriages,  and  are  about  to 
commence  their  annual  work  of  the  preparation  of  the  Kit,  they 
have  few  ceremonies  to  perform.  The  ceremony  of  wedding,  on 
which  the  natives  in  general  are  accustomed  to  lay  so  much  stress, 
is  with  them  a  very  simple  affair,  and  is  performed  by  placing,  with- 
out any  form  of  words,  a  chaplet  of  leaves  or  paper,  first  on  the 
head  of  the  bride,  and  then  of  the  bridegroom,  and  afterwards 
besmearing  them  with  turmeric,  a  popular  unguent.  The  cost  of  a 
wife  is  fixed  at  two  rupees }  but  about  ten  times  this  sum  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  feasting  and  rioting  which  are  the 
invariable  consequences  of  the  first  formation  of  a  matrimonial  con- 
nexion. Children  are  named  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.  The  family 
circle  is  anything  but  the  abode  of  peace ;  but  women  are  viewed  as 
more  on  a  parity  with  men  than  among  other  classes  of  the  Abori- 
gines. They  are  greatly  addicted  to  prognostications  respecting 
lucky  and  unlucky  days  -,  but  they  do  not  state  the  grounds  of  their 
conjectures.  When  they  proceed  to  the  jungles,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  K&t,  they  hold  their  encampments  as  sacred,  and  will 
allow  no  persons  of  other  castes  to  approach  them  without  giving 
previous  warning.  It  is  from  the  inner  portion  of  the  Khair,  that, 
by  the  process  of  boiling  and  afterwards  inspissating  the  juice  and 
reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  cake,  they  procure  the  catechu.  Before 
felling  a  single  tree  in  the  forest,  they  select,  according  to  theur 
families,  one  of  the  kind  on  which  they  have  to  operate,  which  they 
constitute  a  god,  and  which  they  worship  by  presenting  a  cocoa-nut^ 
burning  frankincense,  applying  a  red  pigment,  and  soliciting  it  to 
bless  their  undertaking.  It  is  singular  that  they  are  not  accus* 
tomed  to  partake  of  the  catechu  which  they  manufacture*  Of  the 
pith  of  the  tree,  however,  they  are  very  fond. 
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The  K&tkftrffl  whom  I  have  ieeii  have  all  belonged  to  two  elans,—* 
the  Helam  and  the  Paw&r.  Major  Mackintoth  mentiotu  other  two, 
— ^the  J6dava  and  the  Sindht  It  is  scarcely  possible  at  present  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  entire  population. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  likdy  that  such  efforts  to  bring  the 
KAtkaris  within  the  pale  of  Hindtiism,  will  be  made  by  the  Brahmans 
and  religions  mendicants  of  this  quarter,  as  are  now  to  be  witnessed 
among  the  Aborigines  in  other  parte  of  India.  Though,  from 
sympathy  with  their  neighbours^  and  a  desire  to  share  in  Uie  offer- 
ings of  superstition,  they  pay  soma  regard  to  the  HoU,  DivW,  and 
Dasahara^  the  three  most  popular  festivals  of  the  Hindtis,  the 
K&tkarfs  have  no  respect  for  the  Hlndti  gods.  Instead  of  seeking 
to  place  themselves  under  the  restrictions  of  other  castes^  they 
sometimes,  in  revenge  for  supposed  insults,  compel  strangers,  by 
the  hands  of  their  women^  whose  touch  communicates  defilement 
almost  irremediable,  to  Join  their  own  community.  Christian  bene-* 
volence  in  fact,  powerftd  and  disinterested,  is  required  to  descend 
to  the  depths  of  their  degradation.  Without  entering  at  present  on 
the  general  question  of  the  conversion  of  the  Aborigines,  I  would 
remark,  that  the  Moravian  system  of  erecting  villages  would  pro- 
bably be  found  most  suitable  to  their  circumstances.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  if  ground  were  assigned  to  them  on  easy  terms  by  the 
government,  and  if  they  were  put  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
bringing  it  under  cultivation,  and  prevented  from  dissipating  these 
means  by  a  resort  to  the  liquor-shop,  they  would  be  content  to 
establish  themselves  as  a  body  of  agriculturists.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  say,  that  the  authorities  here  are  showing  for  them  a 
paternal  concern,  much  in  the  way  to  which  I  have  now  alluded ; 
and  that  success  promises  to  be  the  result.  Till  they  are  more 
collected  together,  and  till  schools  can  be  formed  for  their  special 
benefit,  the  prospect  of  their  education  must  be  considered  remote. 
No  other  native  children  would  sit  with  their  youth  under  the  same 
teacher,  till  they  are  reformed  in  their  habits. 

I  trust  that  the  simple  narrative  which  I  have  now  given,  will 
not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  Christian  mind,  even  though 
It  supplies  a  mere  iota  of  the  information  of  which  the  moral 
geography  of  India  must  be  composed.  The  state  of  society  in  this 
great  country,  in  order  to  be  understood,  must  be  narrowly  exa- 
mined in  all  its  amplitude  and  modifications.  Every  tribe,  and  Bed, 
and  caste,  in  the  land,  is  surrounded  by  moral  and  social  barriers^ 
which  greatly  impede  salutary  intercommunion,  and  which  will 
agonize  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  energy  before  they  be  surmounted 
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or  removed.  How  glorious  is  the  consideration,  that  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  as  much  suited  to  the  .circumstances  of  man  in  whatever 
situation  be  may  be  placed,  as  it  is  imperiously  needed  hf  him  as 
condemned  by  the  law  of  God,  and  placed  under  the  tyranny  of  sin, 
the  ttmtte  ^f  all  bis  misery  1 
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Abt.  IY. — Sepoti  read  in  July^  1840,  at  the  Literary  Institution 
of  the  Sichelles  Islands,  by  Mons.  Pierre  Bernard^  Government 
Physician  for^  and  as  President  of^  the  Committee  of  Natural 
History  of  the  said  Islands. 

{Read  I9th  June,  1841.) 

Lodo'icea  SecheUanm,  of  Labillardi^re  and  Connnerson ;  Lodoicea 
inermis,  of  Persoon ;  Cocos  Maldivica,  of  Gmelin ;  Borassus  macrO' 
carpus,  of  Sonnerat,  vulgarly  called  "Rondier  des  S^chellea/*  the 
Sea  Cocoa-nut  of  the  Maldives  or  S^chelles :  a  genus  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants^  of  the  family  of  Palms,  belonging  to  the  class 
Diacia  monadelphia,  of  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus. 

Genus  Lodo'icea. 

Flores  dioici ;  spatha  triphylla.  In  masculis  spadix  amentacens, 
squamis  densb  imbricatis,  bifidis,  multifiorisj  calyx  monophyllus, 
prismaticus,  trifidus,  insequalis ;  petala  tria,  linearia^  androphoro 
inserta;  amplius  viginti  stamina,  monadelpha,  £lamentis  basi  coalitis, 
apice  distinctis ;  anthers  striate. 

In  feminis,  spadix  geniculatus;  calyx  hexaphyllus,  imbricatus^ 
basi  bibracteatus 5  corolla  nulla;  stigmata  tria,  acuta,  sessilia, 
persistentia ;  drupa  maxima,  fibrosa,  foeta  nuce  monospermft, 
bilobat^,  rarb  trilobate. 

Species  unica,  Lodoicea  Sechellarum. 

Lodoicea  inermis  5  frondibus  maximis,  pinnato-palmatis;  foliolia 
plicatis,  cucullatis,  basi  connatis,  apice  bifidis  -,  petiolis  canaliculatis^ 
basi  fissis,  spadicibus  simplicibus  nutantibus;  stipitibus  erectis, 
excelsis,  cylindricis. 

Genus  Lodotcea, 

Flowers  dioecious ;  spathe  three-leaved.  In  the  male  flowers,  a 
spadix,  or  catkin,  with  scales  strongly  imbricated,  bifid,  and  multi- 
floral ;  calyx  monophyllous,  prismatic,  with  three  unequal  divisions ; 
corolla  with  three  linear  petals,  inserted  on  the  andjrophore ;  more 
than  twenty  monadelphic  stamens;  filaments  united  at  the  base^ 
and  separated  at  their  summit ;  anthers  striated. 

In  the  female,  geniculated  spadix;  calyx  with  six  imbricated 
leaves,  with  two  bracteae  at  the  base ;  no  corolla ;  three  stigmas, 
sharp,  sessile,  and  persistent ;  drupe  very  large,  fibrous,  containing 
one  monospermic  nut,  with  two,  seldom  three,  lobes. 
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Sole  species,  Lodoicea  of  the   S^cbelles. 

Lodoicea  without  thorns ;  leaves  very  large,  winged  and  palm- 
ated ;  leaflets  plaited,  hood-like,  connected  at  the  base,  and  bifid 
at  the  top;  petiples  grooved,  and  divided  at  the  base;  spadix 
simple  and  inclined ;  stipe  straight,  tall,  and  cylindrical. 

The  Lodoicea  of  the  S^chelles  Islands  is  an  intertropical  (it 
might  be  said  equatorial)  tree,  peculiar  to  the  Archipelago  of  the 
SecheUes,  but  is  indigenous  to  two  only,  Praslin  and  Curieuse,  the 
latter  of  which  is  already  interesting  to  science  and  humanity  on 
account  of  its  Lazaretto.  Praslin  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Mah€  5  and  the  nearest  points  of  these  islands  are  about  twenty- one 
miles  distant.  Curieuse  lies  to  the  north  of  Praslin ;  is  smaller  than 
its  neighbour ;  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  arm  of  the  sea, 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  Nearly  joining  the  most  eastern 
point  of  Praslin,  as  if  it  were  an  appendage  to  it,  is  a  very  small 
island.  Tile  Ronde,  which  was  formerly  covered  with  Lodoiceas; 
but  these  trees  are  now  entirely  destroyed.  These  islands  lie  between 
the  parallels  4^  15'  and  4^  21'  south  latitude;  and  the  meridians 
55^  39'  and  55^  47'  longitude  east  from  Greenwich  ;  or  dS*'  19'  and 
53*^  27',  meridian  of  Paris.  In  the  other  islands  of  this  Archipelago 
there  are  but  few  Lodoiceas ;  these  have  been  planted  by  man,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  do  not  blossom. 

The  trunk  or  stipe  of  the  Lodoicea  is  straight ;  and  frequently 
attains  a  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
beautiful  crown  of  winged  and  palmated  leaves.  It  is  cylindrical 
and  tolerably  smooth ;  but  the  whole  length  is  slightly  marked  by 
the  prints  which  remain  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  it.  These 
marks  lie  closest  in  the  trees  whose  growth  has  been  slow ;  but 
where  vegetation  has  been  rapid,  three  rows  generally  occupy  a 
space  of  about  eight  inches  in  length.  The  usual  diameter  of  the 
stem  is  then  about  twelve  inches  ;  but  sometimes  measures  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  These  proportions  give  so  much  flexibility  to  the  tree, 
that  a  strong  breeze  can  bend  it  till  the  large  leaves  hit  and  chafe 
against  the  neighbouring  trees,  making  an  extraordinary  noise.  The 
outside  of  the  wood  is  hard  and  compact ;  but  internally  it  is  soft 
and  fibrous.  That  part  which  rests  upon  the  soil  assumes  the  form 
of  a  reversed  conoid,  whose  base  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and 
whose  surface,  beginning  from  this  level,  gives  birth  to  a  mul- 
titude of  funicular  roots,  which  spring  from  it  like  thick  hair ;  and 
these  diverging  penetrate  the  ground  at  some  distance.  They  are 
almost  cylindrical;  and  their  diameter  is  from  six  to  nine  lines. 
Their  brown  bark,  which  becomes  blackened  in  course  of  time,  is 
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very  strong,  and  covers  a  softer  snbstanoe.  They  survive  the  tree, 
or  at  least  are  preserved  in  an  indefinite  manner,  long  after  it  has 
ceased  to  exist.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  those  lands  where 
fires  have  occurred,  or  which  have  formerly  been  dug  up.  The  trees 
have  perished  and  disappeared;  their  roots  alone  remain;  and 
nothing  around  them  recalls  the  existence  of  the  trees  they  once 
nourished.  On  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  black 
circle,  which  is  the  widest  opening  of  a  funnel,  often  filled  with 
vegetable  remains.  When  this  is  removed,  the  black  interior  surface 
of  the  funnel  is  discovered,  hollowed  out  like  a  bell,  sometimes  more 
concave,  and  always  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes,  which  are  the 
orifices  of  the  tubes  into  which  the  roots  have  been  changed  by  the 
decomposition  of  their  internal  substance.  Many  of  these  tubes 
will  admit  the  end  of  the  finger.  They  are  compact  and  sonorous ; 
but  a  blow  easily  breaks  them. 

The  leaves  of  the  Lodoicea  are  winged,  palmated,  and  open  like  a 
fan.  They  are  larger  when  the  stipe  first  leaves  the  ground  than 
when  it  has  attained  a  great  height.  Some  are,  in  the  first  case, 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  without  including  the  petiole,  which  is  at  least 
as  long,  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  lai^  trees^  the 
petioles  are  shorter,  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long ;  and  the  whole 
leaf  hardly  attains  the  length  of  twenty  feet,  the  breadth  being 
ten  or  twelve.  These  leaves  are  entirely  free  from  thorns.  The 
petiole  is  thick,  and  channelled  in  a  longitudinal  groove  as  far  as  the 
first  leaflets  :  the  remainder  is  compressed  laterally.  Its  edges  are 
sharp,  and  its  base  spreads  out,  so  as  to  embrace  a  great  part  of  the 
stem.  On  its  edges  are  some  fibrous  filaments  which  strengthen 
it ;  and  it  has  in  the  middle,  and  throughout  its  thickness,  a  longi- 
tudinal fissure  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  rent.  The  petiole  is 
so  strong  that  it  can  support  a  man  on  the  extremity,  towards  the 
palmated  part  of  the  leaf.  The  leaflets,  smooth  and  shining  on  the 
upper  surface,  strongly  plaited,  and  hood-like,  spring  unequally 
from  both  sides  of  the  petiole.  They  are  united  at  bottom,  and  cleft 
into  two  points  at  the  summit.  The  united  part  is  longer  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  leaflets  approach  the  top  of  the  leaf.  The  texture  of 
the  leaflets  is  very  strong,  and  composed  of  fine  threads  or  parallel 
fibres,  disposed  in  three  planes.  The  fibres  of  the  two  exterior 
planes  are  placed  longitudinally,  and  are  enveloped  by  the  paren- 
chyma :  these  form  two  layers,  between  which  the  transverse  fibres 
that  compose  the  middle  plane  are  disposed  at  right  angles  with  the 
others.  The  number  of  the  leaflets  varies  considerably ;  the  largest 
number  I  have  reckoned  is  ninety-seven.     Their  number  is  always 
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uneven^  and  the  middle  one  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  petiole. 
A  strong  membrane  supports  each  fold.  Till  the  moment  of  unfold' 
Ing,  the  young  leaves  are  enveloped  by  a  thick  layer  of  fawn- 
coloured  cotton-like  down :  some  are^  however,  totally  devoid  of 
this  covering.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Praslin,  attests  that  only  one  leaf  grows  on  each  tree  in  the  space  of 
a  year  j  and  as  I  have  said  before,  that  we  often  see  three  leaf-marks 
occupy  a  space  of  eight  inches  on  the  stem,  and  that  twenty  years 
dapse  ere  this  stem  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it 
f<^ow8  that  a  tree  whose  trunk  is  eighty  feet  high  has  existed 
nearly  four  centuries. 

The  male  and  female  flowers  grow  on  separate  trees.  The  spadix 
which  supports  them  rises  from  the  same  circle  of  insertion  with  the 
leaf  that  accompanies  it  5  but  instead  of  rising  in  the  axilla  of  the 
leaf,  it  passes  through  the  fissure  of  the  petiole.  In  both  sexes  the 
spathe  is  composed  of  three  leaves  of  a  fibrous  texture,  which 
sheathe  one  another,  and  which  open  longitudinally ^on  the  outside. 
Hie  first  leaf,  and,  in  general,  the  second  also,  are  channelled  in  a 
groove  on  that  side  which  is  next  to  the  tree.  The  summit  of  the  first 
is  cut  oS  in  a  slope;  that  of  the  second  is  sharp,  and  remains 
hstened  between  the  tree  and  the  upper  part  of  the  petiole,  thus 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  spadix ;  while  the  third  leaf,  whose 
summit  is  equally  sharp,  is  quite  free.  In  the  male  flowers  the 
spadix  is  terminated  by  a  drooping  catkin,  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  two  or  three  or  more  feet  in  length.  This  catkin 
inclines  to  a  cylindrical  form,  and  is  terminated  by  an  obtuse  point. 
It  is  composed  of  brown  scales  closely  combined,  and  strongly 
imbricated,  with  two  rounded  divisions,  which  leave  between  them  a 
sloped  opening  through  which  the  flowers  pass.  The  series  of  these 
floral  openings  is  arranged  in  squares  on  spiral  lines  round  the 
catkin.  When  the  catkin  is  broken  across,  elevations  are  seen  on 
the  inferior  surface,  which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. These  are  oblong,  convex,  reticulated,  of  a  conchoidal 
form,  nearly  resembling  the  shell  of  the  genus  nautilus.  Each  of 
these  elevations  is  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  about  twenty  sessile 
flowers,  arranged  in  two  lines,  and,  as  it  were,  placed  in  reserve 
inside  the  catkin,  in  order  to  appear  at  the  floral  opening  one  at  a 
time,  sometimes  in  pairs,  but  seldom  in  greater  numbers;  and  these 
blossom,  to  fall  in  their  turn,  as  one  peg  is  driven  from  its  hole  by 
another.  The  calyx  is  a  prism,  with  three  unequal  faces,  in  one 
piece,  and  slightly  divided  into  three  unequal  concave  lobes  of  a 

reddish  colour. 
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The  corolla  it  composed  of  three  small  linear  petals^  their  ex* 
tremity  concave,  and  alternating  with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  of 
the  same  colour,  and  inserted  in  the  androphomm,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  filaments  of  the  stamens.  These  petals  are  too 
narrow  at  their  base  to  be  contiguous,  and  leave  spaces  on  the 
androphore  in  which  the  filaments  may  be  traced.  The  stamens 
are  more  than  twenty  in  number.  I  have  reckoned  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirty  in  the  flowers  I  have  examined.  The  filaments  united 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx  continue  so  above  the  insertion  of  the 
petals,  forming  a  slightly  striated  column  ;  but  are  separate  for  the 
remainder  of  their  length.  The  anthers,  oblong,  striated,  and 
slightly  arrow-shaped,  have  two  chambers  which  open  longitudi* 
nally.  The  pollen  is  yellow,  and  pulverulent  When  magnified,  it 
presents  ovoid  utricles,  transparent,  smooth,  pointed  at  the  extre* 
mities,  and  marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  A  velvet-like 
exudation,  with  a  peculiar  and  rather  strong  smell,  covers  the  whole 
surface  of  the  catkin :  in  the  microscope  it  has  a  gummy  appear* 
ance,  semi-transparent,  and  granulated.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be 
strewed  with  small  filiform  appendages.  In  the  female  flowers  the 
spadix  is  simple,  as  in  the  male,  but  is  strongly  bent  at  the  birth  of 
each  of  its  flowers,  which  succeed  each  other,  without  interruption, 
on  the  whole  length.  The  flowers  are  about  three  inches  ia 
diameter.  The  calyx  is  sessile,  with  six  oval  leaves,  imbricated  by 
threes,  and  nearly  enveloping  the  ovary  before  it  is  fecundated; 
they  accompany  the  fruit  when  it  falls.  Two  bracteas,  or  leaflets* 
resembling  those  of  the  calyx,  are  placed  at  its  base ;  but  they 
remain  on  the  spadix  after  the  separation  of  the  fruit.  Another 
foliaceous  expansion,  exterior  to  the  bracteas,  and  almost  circular, 
spreads  itself  out,  and  becomes  common  to  the  flower  on  which  it 
depends,  and  to  that  part  of  the  spadix  which  supports  the  flower 
that  immediately  succeeds.  There  is  no  corolla,  and  no  style. 
Three  stigmas,  sharp,  sessile,  and  persistent,  rest  on  the  summit  of 
a  fibrous  drupe,  which  is  generally  a  little  compressed  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  more  rarely  with  three  obtuse  sides,  enclosing  a  mono- 
spermic  nut  with  two  lobes  in  the  first  case,  and  three  in  the 
second.  It  sometimes  happens  that  two  nuts  are  enclosed  in  the 
same  drupe,  which  is  then  four-sided.  This  drupe  attains  to  a 
length  of  fifteen  inches,  and  a  circumference  of  three  feet.  It 
sometimes  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  Long  before  it 
arrives  at  maturity,  this  fruit,  then  called  a  "  coco  tendre,**  is  easily 
cut  with  a  knife  ;  and  the  transverse  section  shows,  first  an  exterior 
envelope,  green  outside,  and  whitish  through  its  thickness,  with  a 
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tart  and  astringent  taste,  as  in  the  common  cocoa  nnts  {'  this  is  the 

green  enter  shell.     Then  comes  what  is  afterwards  to  be  the  hard 

shell  of  the  nnt;   then  a  layer,   more  or  less  thick,  of  a  white, 

fecnlent,  and  somewhat  tasteless  substance  5  then  a  yellow  coating, 

very  bitter,  which  is  said  to  possess  qualities  of  a  poisonous  nature. 

This  contains  the  perisperm,  a  transparent  white  mass  of  a  gelatinous 

appearance,   which  furnishes  a  sweet  and  melting  aliment  of  an 

agreeable  taste,  when  eaten  at  the  right  time.     Then,  in  the  central 

part  that  unites  the  two  lobes  of  the  perisperm,  is  the  embryo,  which 

at  this  time  is  scarcely  visible.     When  arrived  at  maturity,  the 

drupe  is  detached,  and  falls.     The  outer  shell,  which  has  become 

fibrous,  and  whose  colour  is  then  reddish  yellow,  decays  3  and,  after 

a  time,  separates  itself  from  the  nut,  the  germination  of  which 

sometimes  takes  place  before,  sometimes  after,  this  separation.   This 

not,  of  an  eccentric  form,  is  hard  and  black  ^^  and  preserves  traces 

of  the  fibres  of  the  outer  sheU.     Its  lobes  are  divided  by  a  longi- 

tadinal  groove,  interrupted  on  the  inferior  surface  by  a  small  even 

space,  which  on  the  upper  surface,  and  near  the  base  of  the  drupe, 

presents  a  rising,   more  or  less  prominent.     This  groove   having 

reached  that  part  of  the  nut  corresponding  to  the  summit  of  the 

drupe,  becomes  a  deep  bifurcation,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 

orifice  where  the  germ  is  to  pass,  in  the  midst  of  a  tuft  of  blackish 

hair-like  threads.     Inside  the  nut  a  thick  and  reddish  epidermis 

covers  the  whole  of  the  interior  mass.     The  same  substance  that  in 

the  green  fruit  presented  a  feculent  appearance,  has  acquired  the 

hardness  of  horn,  and  a  radiated  contexture  5  the  covering  of  the 

perisperm  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  no  traces  remain  of  its 

yellow  colour ;  the  perisperm  itself  is  more  compact,  and  no  longer 

fit  for  food ;  its  substance  having  shrunk,  a  cavity  is  formed  in  the 

centre  of  each  of  its  lobes.     Between  these  is  the  embryo,  of  an 

almost  spiral  form,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour.    The  germ  which,  on 

passing  through  the  above-mentioned  orifice,  is  of  a  fibrous  nature, 

lengthens  in  a  club-like  mass,  and,  bending  towards  the  ground, 

penetrates  it.    The  radicle  descends  vertically,  and  takes  the  form 

of  a  cylinder,  from  whence  spring  the  hairy  roots.     From  the  neck 

rises  a  radical  fibrous  leaf,  pointed  at  top,  and  resembling  a  spathe, 

whose  office  it  fulfils  with  regard  to  the  first  leaf,  to  which  it  gives  a 

passage  by  opening  longitudinally  on  one  side.    This  first  leaf  is 

the  smallest  of  all  that  are  to  grow  3  its  petiole  is  almost  cylindrical^ 

with  a  slightly  projecting  angle  on  the  upper  part.     The  succeeding 

leaves  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  the  petioles  become  more  and 

more  grooved,  till  the  stem  begins  to  rise  out  of  the  ground,  which  is 
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not  before  twenty  ''yean  have  elapsed.  Then  the  leaves  have 
attained  their  largest  dimensions;  and  from  that  time  their  size 
diminishes.  It  is  not  till  after  this  epochs  and  an  interval  the 
length  of  which  I  cannot  determine,  that  the  Lodoicea  blossoms  for 
the  first  time.  A  very  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
this  plant  is  the  duration  of  its  bloom,  and  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  mature  the  fruit.  It  bears  only  one  spadix  in  each 
year,  and  yet  the  tree  holds  several  at  once,  often  eight,  ten,  or 
more ;  and  almost  all  these  spadices  are  in  blossom  at  one  time, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  floral  scales  of  the 
catkin,  and  the  number  of  flowers  enclosed  in  each,  which  blossom 
only  in  succession.  The  female  trees  bear  flowers  and  fruits  of  all 
ages  at  the  same  time.  It  is  stated,  that  as  many  as  seven  well* 
formed  drupes  have  been  seen  on  the  same  spadix.  Some  bear 
eight  flowers  at  a  time;  but  many  of  these  fail.  It  sometimes 
happens  that,  without  any  real  fecundation,  the  ovary  is  developed, 
and  lengthens  and  bends,  like  an  enormous  cucumber.  But  it  is 
formed  by  the  outer  shell  alone,  and  contains  only  the  barren  rudi- 
ment of  the  nut^  It  is  estimated  that  the  fruit  must  remain  seven 
or  eight  years  on  the  tree  ere  it  attains  perfect  maturity.  The 
following  is  a  fact  which  supports  this  assertion.  Of  some  Lodoi'ceaa 
which  have  been  planted  on  the  island  of  Mah^,  two  only  have,  to 
my  knowledge,  blossomed  hitherto.  These  two  trees,  one  a  male, 
the  other  a  female,  grow  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  each 
other.  Although  they  had  blossomed  for  several  years,  particularly 
the  female,  which  was  much  the  older  of  the  two,  this  last  had 
never  borne  any  fruit  till  about  seven  years  ago;  in  1833,  it  occurred 
to  M.  Bdn^zet,  Registrar  of  the  Tribunal  de  Paix,  that  he  might 
fecundate  it  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  assist  the  fecund- 
ation of  the  date  trees.  He  took  a  catkin  from  the  male  tree,  which 
grows  on  the  estate  then  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Harrison,  at  that 
time  agent  for  the  government  at  the  S^chelles,  and  of  which  M.  Collie 
is  the  present  proprietor,  carried  and  fastened  it  to  one  of  the  upper 
leaves  of  the  female  tree,  which  is  on  the  Providence  estate  belong* 
ing  to  Mrs.  Dargent  This  trial  succeeded :  fecundation  took  place 
in  one  single  flower,  whose  ovary  began  to  develope  itself  some  time 
after.  The  fruit  is  still  on  the  tree,  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
spadices  and  their  unfecundated  flowers,  for  the  experiment  has  not 
been  repeated.  It  seems  to  be  apfNroaching  to  maturity ;  but  there 
is  nothing  at  present  that  indicates  its  fall. 

This  tree  grows  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  from  the  sandy  sea-shores, 
to  the  arid  mountain  tops.     But  that  in  which  It  most  frequently 
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grows  Is  formed  of  an  argillaceous  earth  mixed  with  crumbled 
granite,  of  a  consistency  analogous  to  that  of  tufa,  and  which  the 
drought  renders  pulverulent  on  the  surface.  This  earth  is  found  on 
the  decMyity  of  mountains,  and  covers  the  enormous  masses  of 
granite  which  form  their  support.  But  the  finest  trees  are  found  in 
deep  gorges,  on  damp  platforms,  covered  with  vegetable  earth,  and 
in  the  midst  of  various  aquatic  plants.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  nut  be 
on  the  ground,  and  in  the  shade,  for  it  to  germinate }  under  favour- 
able circumstances  this  takes  place  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  after 
its  £b1L  The  germination  does  not  usually  take  place  if  the  nut  is 
much  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  if  it  is  buried  in  the  earth. 

Near  the  sea,  and  in  places  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the 
wind,  the  torn  and  hanging  leaves  of  the  Lodoicea  sometimes  give 
it  a  desolate  aspect,  even  in  its  native  isles.  But  in  the  interior  of 
the  remains  of  its  ancient  forests,  and,  above  all,  in  the  mountain 
passes,  the  height  to  which  it  bears  its  enormous  leaves,  and  the 
number  of  its  straight  and  light  stems,  resembling  so  many  elegant 
columns,  produce  an  admirable  effect.  It  must,  however,  be  owned^ 
that  even  then  its  beauty  does  not  equal  the  expectations  of  its 
magnificence  which  are  formed  when  seen  for  the  first  time  at  that 
period  in  which  the  stem,  ready  to  appear,  springs  from  the  ground^ 
like  a  gigantic  and  superb  vase,  unfolding  the  graceful  plaits  of  its 
leaves,  which  have  then  attained  the  point  of  most  luxuriant 
Tcgetation. 

No  one  cultivates  this  tree  -,  and  the  destruction  that  has  taken 
plaee  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Till  lately,  there  was  a  custom  at 
Fraslin,  which  is  fortunately  suspended  at  present,  of  cutting  down 
these  trees  in  order  to  obtain  their  fruit,  their  great  height  seeming 
to  forbid  the  attainment  of  it  in  any  other  manner.  The  same 
measure  is  often  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  the  tender  leaves, 
known  by  the  name  of  *'  coeurs  de  coco,'*  of  which  several  things 
are  made*  Might  we  not  be  tempted  to  apply  to  the  Lodoicea,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  FTasUn,  the  energetic  sentence  in  which  Montes^ 
qnieu  paints  despotic  governments,  with  one  touch  ^}  A  result  of 
this  deplorable  custom  is  that  the  male  trees  are  more  numerous 
than  the  female ;  and  in  exploring  both  sides  of  the  road  that  leads 
horn  FAnse  Pasquer  to  la  Grande  Anse,  passing  through  a  part  of 
FimJia,  the  Plain  des  Hollandais,  which  is  about  an  hour's  walk, 
not  a  female  Loddi'cea  is  to  be  found,  and  there  are  but  few  males 

^  "  Wh«n  tb»  savages  of  Louisiana  wish  for  fruit,  they  cnt  down  the  tree  sad 
filler  it     Such  is  despotic  fgnyexumGuL"— Esprit  des  Lois,  Liv.  5,  cb.  xiiu 
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of  the  species.  Does  not  this  fact,  added  to  the  destraction  of 
several  forests  by  former  cultivators,  and  by  fire,  give  canse  to  fear 
the  loss  of  this  unique  species,  so  interesting  on  many  accounts  ? 

Whenever  the  Lodoicea  disappears,  the  filao  (Casuarina  equise- 
tifolia)  takes  its  place,  covering  the  soil  with  a  thick  and  sterile 
layer,  formed  by  its  falling  leaves,  to  the  gradual  exclusion  of  the 

other  trees. 

Tlie  many  uses  to  which  the  Lodoicea  can  be  applied  render  it 
one  of  the  most  useful  trees.  While  the  fruit  is  tender,  it  is  an 
agreeable  and  refreshing  food.  Arrived  at  maturity,  it  famishes 
oil.  Its  germ,  when  developed,  makes  a  very  sweet  dish.  The 
hard  shell  of  the  nut  is  cut  into  vases  of  different  sizes,  which  are 
excellent  for  drawing  and  carrying  water.  The  entire  nut  is  an 
article  of  trade  with  India,  where,  among  other  uses,  it  appears  to 
be  employed  as  an  astringent  medicine.  It  was  this  nut  which, 
carried  to  the  sea  by  torrents,  and  then  transported  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Maldives  by  the  currents  which  flow  in  that  direction  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  had  appeared  to  the  astonished  navigators  before 
the  S^chelles  were  discovered,  and  which  they  deemed  to  be  the 
produce  of  an  unknown,  sub- marine  tree,  whence  the  name.  Sea 
Cocoa  Nut.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  can  be  used  for  building.  When 
split  and  deprived  of  its  internal  substance  it  forms  good  channels 
for  conducting  water  3  or  makes  exceUent  pallisades  for  farm  yards 
and  gardens.  The  petioles  of  its  leaves  are  often  put  to  the  latter 
use }  while  their  palmated  expansion  is  advantageously  employed  in 
thatching  cottages  ;  and  when  platted,  famishes  materials  for  men's 
hats,  and  women's  bonnets,  boxes,  baskets,  elegant  fans,  and  all 
those  tasteful  and  charming  works  for  which  the  ladies  of  the 
S^helles  have  acquired  deserved  celebrity.  The  woolly  down,  taken 
from  the  leaves,  formerly  did,  and  might  still,  serve  to  stuff  pillows 
and  mattresses. 

The  genus  Lodoicea  has  many  relations  with  the  genus  Latania, 
and  particularly  with  the  genus  Borassus.  But  this  last  differs 
essentially  from  the  Lodoicea  in  its  spadix,  which  is  more  or  less 
branched;  in  its  corolla,  which  is  rather  saucer-like  than  inserted  on 
the  androphore;  in  its  six  stamens,  whose  filaments,  which  are 
stronger,  and  implanted  in  the  centre  of  the  corolla,  bend  outside,  and 
spread  themselves  in  rays;  and  in  its  drape,  which  contains  three 
kernels.  The  essentially  different  characters  of  the  genus  Latania 
are,  the  very  much  branched  spadix ;  its  catkins  with  unifloral 
scales,  in  which  the  flowers  are  set  as  a  stone  in  a  ring  j  its  male 
flowers,  with  only  fifteen  or  twenty  monadelphic  stamens  ,•  and  two 
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small  drapes,  containing  three  nuts.  The  seminal  utricles  of  these 
two  genera  are  yellow,  and  ovate,  like  those  of  the  Lodo'icea,  with 
this  difference,  that  those  of  the  Latania  are  smaller,  and  of  a  more 
elongated  form.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  those  of  the  common 
cocoa-nnt  tree ;  but  the  latter  are  of  a  light  bine  colour.  It  appears 
that  the  sharp,  ovate  form,  marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  is 
generally  met  with  in  the  poUen  of  palm  trees. 

The  only  palms  that  we  have  found  with  the  Lodoicea  are  those 
of  a  species  of  the  genus  Latania,  the  thorny  Latania,  whose  leaves 
are  used  to  thatch  cottages  3  and  the  thorny  palm,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Areca. 

In  all  the  creeks  are  large  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees  {Cocos 
nueifera)*  In  the  isle  Mah^,  and  the  other  islands  of  this  Archipelago, 
are  found,  besides  the  palm  trees  we  have  mentioned,  the  dwarf 
cocoa  (Cocos  Gumeensis) ;  the  white  palm  tree  (Areca  oleracea) ;  the 
areca  (Areca  Catechu) ;  the  Sagus  Raphia,  now  vim/era  ;  the  Cicaa  dr- 
einaUs}  the  date  tree  (Phamx  dactyli/era);  and  the  red  latania 
(Latania  rubra) :  The  four  latter  species  do  not  seem  to  be  indi- 
genous i  I  think  that  they  have  been  imported  into  the  S^cheUes. 
There  is  at  Mah^,  on  the  estate  of  Mme.  Y.  Dantoine,  a  male  palm 
belonging  to  the  genus  Borassus,  which  is  the  only  one  left  from 
some  seeds  that  were  sown,  brought,  it  is  said,  from  Madagascar. 
This  tree  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its  palmated  leaves, 
which  rise  round  the  stipe  on  three  spiral  lines ;  and  whose  petioles, 
which  are  channelled,  and  edged  with  blunt  thorns,  resembling  bent 
sickles,  are  divided  at  the  base  into  two  flattened  parts,  which  are 
interlaced  round  the  tree. 
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Art.  V. — Memoir  on  the  Length  of  the  lUahee  Guz^  or  Imperii 
Land  Measure  of  Hindostan.  By  Col.  J.  A.  Hodgso 
Bengal  Native  InfaaUry^  late  Suroeyor-Generat  of  India. 


ReadApnl4,  1840. 
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Iif  sabmiltiiig  to  tlie  Ragral  Aaiatie  Society  the  following  femark 
on  the  very  important  inquiry,  as  to  the  length  of  that  unit  on  whk 
is  founded  the  simple  hnt  perfect  system  of  land  measurement,  b 
bigahs  and  their  subdiirkioBs,  adopted  by  the  most  enl^htened 
the  Moghnl  soTercigiBs  of  Hindustan,  the  Emperor  Akbar,  I  ho] 
I  may  be  excused  for  entering  into  much  more  detail  than  the  sul 
ject  may  at  first  seem  to  require;  and  before  entering  into 
inyestigatioD,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  submit  some  prelami 
remarks. 

In  1821,  the  gofemment  of  Bengal  hating  resolved  to  insti 
revenue  surveys  of  some  zillahs  hi  the  north* west,  or  Ceded 
Conquered  Provinces  oi  Hindustan,  I,  being  then  surveyor^ge 
of  India,  was  consulted  as  to  the  measures  to  be  pursued  in  the^ 
new,  important,  and  expensive  operations.  I  wish  it  were  in  m\ 
power  to  give  a  dear  and  condensed  account  of  the  varkms  topicj 
of  the  correspondence  that  ensued,  on  the  leanlt  of  which  might  b( 
founded  extensive  revenue  surveys.  Those  provinces  of  Hindustan 
were  immediately  under  the  vigilant  government  of  the  Moghnl  am 
Patban  emperors,  and  from  their  climate  and  fertility,  and  from  th* 
character  of  their  agricultural  and  warlike  population,  are  of  mor^ 
value  to  us  than  any  other  portion  of  our  dominion.  Under  thii 
description  may  be  classed  the  whole  country  from  Patna  upwards 
or  indeed  from  Monghyr  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  Jumna 
and  all  their  tributary  streams,  as  far  as  our  rule  extends  3  thesi 
are  the  native  countries  of  the  Sepoys  of  the  Bengal  army,  meii 
stout  of  body,  and  brave,  and  faithful.  The  Hindds  of  that  army 
by  far  the  greater  proportion,  are  nearly  all  of  the  agiicultara 
classes,  and  so  are  some  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  all  these  have  ai 
interest  in  every  measure  of  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  government,  on  the  basis    of  th 
revenue  surveys,  to  endeavour  to  make  such  settlements   in  thof 
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provincea  to  which  the  pemmnent  setttemeiit  had  not  extended^  as 
an^ht  oa  the  one  side  avoid  the  bad  consequences  of  an  nnalterable 
arrangement  made  on  uncertain  grounds,  and  on  the  other,  those 
which  bjT  aUowing  to  the  occupiers  of  land  very  short  leases,  give 
them  little  security  in  their  possession,  and  consequently  little 
interest  in  the  stability  of  the  government  of  the  country.  To  the 
dficera  of  the  government  much  trouble  was  given,  by  the  frequent 
revisions  and  settlements,  and  opportunity  for  repeated  and  vexatious 
meddling  with  the  rustic  population,  by  the  lower  description  of  the 
natives  attached  to  the  revenue  departments. 

Much  consideration  was  required,  also,  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting surveys,  which,  if  they  should  be  found  to  succeed,  were  to 
be  extended  over  very  large  tracts  of  country,  and  of  which  the 
expense    would    be   great.      If    too  loose,   or   defining  only  the 
bonndariea  of  pergunnahs,  or  even  of  villages,  they  would  be  of 
little  use  to  the  collector,  as  in  that  case  the  interior  measurements 
would  be  entirely  left  to  the  native  measurers^  and  wide  doors 
opened  to  fraud ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  extreme  detail  were  attempted, 
SQch  as  measuring  fields,  or  small  portions  of  occupancy,  as  it  was 
understood  had  been  done  at  Madras,  it  was  evident  that  the  task 
would  be  endleaB ;  and  such  minute  inquiry,  and  constant  inter- 
meddkment  of  inferior  agents,  would  not  be  endured  by  the  high* 
spirited  Pathans  and  Rajputs.     It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
institute  zillah  surveys,  of  each  village  in  the  zillab  separately,  to  be 
embodied  afterwards,  by  combining  the  maps  of  each  village  into  a 
general  map  on  a  smaller  scale, — a  proceeding  by  which  the  topo- 
graphy, and  even  the  geography,  of  the  country  has  been  improved. 
The  boundaries  of  the  villages  were  to  be  defined  with  accuracy  by 
the  Earopean  officer,  as  well  as  the  more  important  features  within 
tbem,  such  as  the  amount  and  nature  of  land  under  cultivation,  or 
espsble  of  being  cultivated,  water,  jungles,  pasture-lands,  jeels, 
lakes,  water-courses,  the  site  of  the  village,  and  some  other  matters. 
The  boundary  measurements  the  surveyor  did  himself,  with  the  best 
iastruDients ;  and  he  assisted  in,  or  superintended,  the  labours  of 
his  assistants  in  doing  the  rest :  of  all  proceedings  accurate  field- 
books  were  kept,  and  maps  constructed  of  each  village,  each  map 
being  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  table  of  such  information  as 
oould  be  taken  without  offence  to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  maps  and  tables  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  collectors, 
as  they  would  afford  them  the  best  assistance  in  making  the  settle- 
ments on  the  spot,  when  they  visit  the  village  for  that  purpose. 
Duplicate  copies  were  to  be  made,  to  be  deposited  with  the  Record 
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Committee,  and  other  useful  means  were  contemplated;  bnt  I  will 
rather  proceed  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  what  was  done,  than 
what  was  intended. 

I  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  upper  provinces  with  the  people 
and  materiab  belonging  to  my  department.  I  accordingly  esta- 
blished my  office  at  Futtehgur,  and  was  directed  to  put  myself  in 
communication  with  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  the  Western  Provinces, 
and  with  the  collectors  of  revenue,  and  especially  with  Mr.  Henry 
Newnham,  the  respected  and  experienced  collector  of  Furrukhabad  5 
and  we  were  instructed  among  other  things  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  length  of  the  Illahee  guz,  the  standard  measure  ordained 
by  the  Moghul  emperors  in  Hindustan,  the  square  of  60  of  which 
(or  3600  square  guz)  compose  a  bigah. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  knowing  the  length 
of  the  guz, — the  fundamental  scale  of  all  land  measurement :  it 
affects  every  settlement  of  land  revenue,  past  and  to  come,  and 
every  species  of  grant  made  by  the  Moghul  emperors  from  the  time 
of  Akbar;  and  although  we  may,  if  we  please,  in  the  spirit  of 
innovation  ordain  any  new  standard  for  future  operations,  and 
reckon  in  yards  and  acres,  these  must  be  reduced  to  bigahs,  not 
only  in  the  adjustment  of  former  grants  and  settlements,  but  in 
those  to  be  made,  if  we  wish  to  be  understood  by  the  occupiers  of 
the  land,  or  to  understand  them.  They  hold  the  royal  scale  in  high 
veneration  and  respect,  and  though  many  variations  have  taken 
place  during  the  troubled  times  of  the  dissolution  of  the  empire, 
the  Illahee  guz  is  always  regarded  as  the  standard  measure,  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  real  length  is  justly  looked  on  as  a  desideratum. 

Before  going  further,  it  is  necessary  to  state  what  we  find  in  the 
Ayin  Akbari,  or.  Institutes  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  on  the  subject 
of  land  measures.  We  learn  from  that  authority,  that  till  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  the  emperor*s  reign,  though  the  guz  of  Akbar  Shah, 
consisting  of  46  fingers,  was  used  as  a  cloth  measure,  yet  the 
Sikandari  guz  (of  about  32  fingers)  was  used  for  every  other 
purpose }  but  his  Majesty  taking  into  consideration  the  inconveni- 
ence of  a  multiplicity  of  measures,  commanded  that  for  all  purposes 
there  should  be  used  only  one  guz,  consisting  of  41  (forty-one 
fingers),  and  named  it  the  Illahee  guz.  He  also  adopted  Nusbir- 
van*s  measurement  of  60  squares,  which  he  made  to  consist  of  that 
number  of  Illahee  guz,  and  ordered  that  the  tenab,  which  was  for- 
merly made  of  rope,  should  be  made  of  bamboos,  joined  together 
by  iron  hoops.  It  is  there  mentioned  that  the  bigah  and  jarib 
are  names  applied  indifferently  to  the  measure  itself,  as  well  as  to 
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tncfa  a  quantity  of  land.    It  consists  of  3600  square  guz^  and  the 

subdivisions  of  the  bigah  are  as  follow : — 

20  Unswanseh  make  1  Pitwanseh* 
20  Pitwanseh      ...    1  .Tiswanseh. 
20  TiBwanseh      ...     1  Biswaoseh. 
20  Biswanseh      ...    1  Biswah. 
20  Biswah  ...     1  Bigah. 

All  the  divisions  below  the  tiswanseh  are'  imaginaryJ  No 
revenue  is  required  from  9  biswanseh,  but  10  biswanseh  are 
accounted  1  biswah'. 

The  simplicity  of  these  land  measures  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  clumsy  mode  of  reckoning  of  our  ancestors  in  acres,  roods,  and 
perches,  all  unequal  denominations ;  but  Hindustan  and  China  are 
agricultural  countries,  and  the  simple  and  effective  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  is  an  Oriental  characteristic* 

iHie  Emperor  Akbar  reigned  for  twenty-nine  years  after  he  had 
made  the  above  regulations  j  and  though  we  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  his  contemplated  surveys  were 
made  under  them,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  they  were  made 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  most  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital.  We  know  that  a  very  great  degree  of  order  prevailed  in 
his  reign,  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  land  revenue  and  the  surveys 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  his  able  Hindu  minister,  Toorul 
Mull.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected  that  the  modes  and  scales  of 
measuring  were  not  new  in  themselves,  but  that  the  minister  might 
give  the  favourite  Mussulman  name  of  Illahee  or  "  divine**  to  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  sovereign ;  for  I  hardly  suppose  the  experi- 
enced Hindu  would  recommend  a  measure  foreign  to  the  people's 
habits.  However  that  may  be,  we  shall  most  likely  some  day  find 
that  the  settlements  of  that  day  were  made  according  to  the  imperial 
bigah,  and  that  grants  made  by  Akbar  and  his  successors,  before  the 
empire  fell  into  confusion,  were  regulated  accordingly. 

The  length  of  the  guz  or  dirra  of  Akbar  was  to  be  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  41  fingers.  (I  must,  however,  remark  that  Shah  Jehan 
increased  it  to  42  fingers.)  Our  first  inquiry  was.  What  is  the 
breadth  of  one  finger  ?  and  it  was  pursued  in  every  mode  we  could 
think  of.  It  may  seem  a  trifling  consideration,  but  it  was  of  the 
first  importance.  On  this  unit  all  depends.  The  English  finger  is 
|th  or  -^th  parts  of  an  inch ;  but  this  was  no  guide,  as  those  mea- 
sures which  are  derived  from  natural  substances,  or  parts  of  the 
human  body,  vary  ^  the  foot,  or  its  estimated  length,  varies  in  every 

*  Ayeen  Akbei^',  Vol.  I.  part  iU.  Illahee  Guz,  4to.  Edition,  1800,  p.  302. 
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kiagdom  in  Europe.  I  was  not  without  hope  that  I  should  in  time 
discover  some  building  or  tpaoe,  the  dimeniions  of  which  are 
recorded  in  the  guz }  but  till  that  desideratum  were  obtained^  I  was 
compelled  to  make  the  best  approximation  I  could,  by  ascertaining 
the  size  of  natural  substances  for  the  breadth  of  the  finger.  The 
first  was  to  measure  the  fingers  of  the  natives  themselves ;  accord- 
ingly, on  the  same  day  I  measured  at  Futtefagur  the  breadth  of  the 
four  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  seventy-siz  men  of  different  classes  : 
the  measures  were  taken  by  me  with  calibre  compasses  -,  first,  the 
extent  of  the  hand  across  the  knuckle  joints,  and  then  that  across 
the  middle  joints  of  the  fingers :  the  last  is,  I  believe,  the  proper 
mode.  The  stoutest  men  were  the  Sepoys  of  the  2nd  battalion  4th 
regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry  (now  the  23  rd  regiment  N.'L)  ; 
the  next  were  the  Sepoys  of  the  Furrukhabad  provincial  battalion ; 
and  following  them  the  various  classes  of  in  and  out-of-door  do- 
mestic servants,  the  stoutest  men  being  the  Sepoy  grenadiers,'  and 
the  smallest  the  domestic  tailors.    The  particulars  are  as  under : — 


Breadth  acrofls 

Breadth  acra 

Daaalytimof  Ha. 

ttaaknuddo 

themlddlo 

Joint 

Joint. 

Sepoj/t,  2nd  Battalion,  4lh  B^ment,  Bengal  N,  I. 

Tn. 

In. 

1  Orenitdier  Company       . 

8-40 

3-05 

2               Ditto. 

3*60 

3-42 

3 

3-36 

3-27 

4 

3-45 

3*10 

6                     » 

3-40 

300 

6  Battalion  Companv 

•47 

3-20 

7 

3-50 

3*25 

8 

3-45 

3*32 

» 

3*35 

3*05 

10 

3-25 

2*97 

n 

3*20 

302 

12 

3-20 

2-90 

13 

3*40 

317 

13)  43-92 

...      4072 

Mean   3*384 

3-132 

Furrfdehabad  Promncial  Battalion, 

1  Grenadier  Company       •           •           • 

3-25 

3'16 

2                   „                               .            . 

3*25 

8-20 

3                    » 

3-35 

310 

4                    „                    . 

3-30 

3*05 

5                    » 

3-35 

3*05 

6                      },                     .             V             . 

3*30 

310 

7  Lifirht  Infiftiitry   . 

• 

3*50 

3*10 
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Devalptionof  Men. 


8  Light  Infiuitry 

JO 

11  Battalion  Oompany 

13 
14 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 


(Tent-pitchers) 


99 
9» 


1  Hazkdra  (Measengers) ' . 
2 


»j 


99 


I  Bhishtf  (Water-carrier) 


2 
3 
4 

5 


» 

99 

99 


1  Eah^r  (Folkf.  carrier) 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 
8 
9 


99 
99 
»> 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


1  Barhai  (Oarpentera) 
2 

3 


Breadth  acroas      Breadth  acrofls 


the  knncklo 

Joint. 

In. 

3*45 

3*95 

3-40 

3-45 

3*00 

3-50 

3-45 


Mean  3*342 


3-10 
3-25 

317 
3-20 
3-05 


Mean  3-152 


310 
3-25 
3*02 


99 


Mean  3-12 

3-37 
2-97 
3-20 
3-40 
3-15 

Mean  333 


3-17 

315 
3-10 
3-25 
3-20 
2-97 
2-82 

3-oa 

3-25 


Mean  3-19 

305 
3'17 
3*05 


.b 


the  middle 
Joint. 
In. 

3-30 

3-16 

3-25 

3-45 

3*046 

3-350 

3-30 

3185 

3-05 
3-10 
3*06 
2-95 
2-75 

2-98 

3-05 
315 
2*90 

3-03 

3*25 
2*80 
310 
3-25 
3-10 

308 

2-95 
3-02 
3-02 
305 
3-05 
31.2 
2-70 
3*00 
31^ 

2-99 

3*02 
3-00 
2*00 
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Detaiptton  of  Men. 


4 

6 


i  (Caipenten) 


1  JjoUt  (Blftcksmith) 

1  Kali  (Labourer) 

2 

3 


99 


1  Uili  (Gardener) 
2 


Dhobf  (Washerman)     • 
Daftarf  (Office-keeper) 
Btfwarchi  (Cook) 


1  Biia  (Groom)    . 


Braadth  menm      Bnadth  men 
(heknnckla          the  middle 
Joint.                     Joint. 
In.                            In. 

8*06 

2i»6 

302 

2-85 

Mean  3*07 

9<94 

3-20 

3-12 

317 

312 

307 

3<02 

3-45 

3-22 

Mean  3-23 

3-12 

3-27 

3-22 

3-30 

3-17 

Mean  3*28 

314 

3-22 


2-97 


3*45 


3-17 

3-02 

Mean  3*08 

Makkhanwakih  (Buttenuan)     . 


3-20 


3-05 

2-90 

3-17 

3*02 
2-65 

2-83 
2-97 


1  Darzf  (Tailor) 


99 

99 


305 

•  •  • 

2*62 

2-97 

•  •  > 

2*62 

3-00 

•  •  • 

2-75 

Mean  3-00 

•  ■• 

2-79 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  mean  breadth  of  the  hands  of  seventy- 
six  men,  taken  at  the  knuckle  joints,  is  3*2287  inches,  and  at  the 
middle  joint  of  the  fingers,  3*078.  If  the  former  be  considered  the 
breadth  of  four  fingers,  the  breadth  of  one  finger  will  be  0*8053, 
and  the  guz  of  41  is  33*018,  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  bigah 
55*030  yards,  and  the  square  yards  therein  will  be  3028*3.  Bot 
if  the  lower  and  smaller  measure  across  the  finger  joints  (which  I 
apprehend  is  the  true  mode)  be  taken,  then  the  proportion  will  stand 
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thus:  0769  inches  =  1  finger 3  31*549/1  goz;  52*583,  the  side  of 
the  bigah  |  and  the  square  yards  in  it^  2769*9. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  ordered  the  gas 
to  be  fixed  at  42  fingers^  but  it  is  unlikely  he  would  alter  the  length 
of  the  gux  itself,  as  that  would  create  confusion.  Perhaps  he 
thought  42  a  more  convenient  number  than  41 3  the  alteration 
might  be  made  by  reckoning  the  finger  less  than  Akbar*s>  making  it 
the  42nd  instead  of  the  41st  part  of  the  established  scale,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  finger  will  then  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
same  as  the  English  finger,  {  of  an  inch  or  !Im,  if  I  am  right  in  my 
estimation  of  the  length  of  the  Illahee  guz,  on  the  grounds  shown 
in  the  sequel.  In  the  following  table  I  have,  however,  set  down 
what  the  guz  would  be  at  42  fingers,  supposing  1  more  of  the  same 
breadth  added  to  Akbar ;  not  that  I  believe  such  a  measure  was  used 
by  Shah  Jehan. 


Plagem 

Breadth  <tf 

Fingers. 

Mods  of  mdtMlDg'a 

Length  of 
Ouz. 

Bideof  BIgah. 
Yaxdi. 

ATMolBlgah. 
Yaxdi. 

41 

0-760 

English 

30*750 

51*25 

2026*5 

42 

0-750 

» 

31-500 

52-50 

2756-0 

41 

O-TfiO 

Actual  messure 

ai-549 

62-58 

2760*0 

42; 

0-760 

» 

32-298 

52-83 

2807-7 

41 

0806 

n 

33*018 

65-03 

3028-3 

42 

0-805 

f9 

33-822 

56*37 

3177-7 

In  the  Shara  Yik^yah,  an  Arabic  law  book  of  the  first  autho* 
rity,  the  jarib  is  stated  to  be  60  zird  multiplied  by  60 ;  and  in  the 
books  of  law  the  zird  of  cloth  is  7  kubza,  and  the  zird  of  land 
measurement  is  7  kubza,  "  with  the  thumb  erect,  but  according 
to  calculators  the  zird  is  24  fingers,  and  each  finger  is  6  barleycorns, 
the  bellies  laid  towards  each  other." 

Six  barleycorns  being  also  generally  understood  to  be  the  value 
of  a  finger,  many  experiments  were  made  to  determine  it,  particu- 
larly  by  Mr.  Halhed,  collector  of  Moradabad,  assisted  by  Captains 
Bedford  and  William  Browne,  surveyors;  the  experiments  were 
aumerous,  and  made  at  different  days  of  September  1824>  and  with 
S^eat  care  \  the  details  are  too  long  to  insert  here,  but  they  are  on 
VNord.    I  merely  mention  that  the  grains  were  measured  in  alter- 
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Date  sets  of  36  and  72,  the  state  of  the  thermometer  and  other 
precautions  taken.  The  mean  result  was  0*77666  inch  for  the 
finger,  31*843  inches  for  the  guz  of  41  fingers,  and  32*620  for  that 
of  42. 

Experiments  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Halhed  with  mansari 
pice  (a  small  copper  coin) ;  42  of  these  being  held  to  make  a  gaz, 
the  mean  of  6  experiments  gave  for  the  length  32s*o  inches*  The 
pice  were  laid  flat  on  a  board,  but  they  are  not  perfectly  round.  Mr. 
Halhed  also  measured  the  cubits  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Rohilcund,  from  the  end  of  the  elbow  joint  to  the  tips  of  the  middle 
finger,  2  of  which  cubits  are  reckoned  by  the  coxmtry  people  to  be  a 
guz ;  the  mean  of  men  of  different  heights  gave  33*7  inches.  This 
is  the  mode  by  which  the  land  measurers  in  some  parts  of  Rohilcund 
adjust  their  jarib  ropes,  and  is  only  worth  mentioning  to  show  its 
inaccuracy,  and  the  irregularity  which  has  prevailed  since  the  vigi- 
lant control  of  the  imperial  officers  of  revenue  has  been  withdrawn. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  mention  two  or  three  more  attempts  to 
discover  our  object.  In  the  garden  of  the  T4j  Mahal,  at  Agra,  I 
measured  the  lengths  of  800  of  the  lozenge  shaped  stone  flags,  with 
which  the  walks  in  the  garden  are  paved  j  the  Ddrogha  told  me  that 
he  believed  they  were  each  a  guz  in  length.  In  the  long  walks  they 
were  nearly  of  the  same  length,  and  I  found  they  would  give  a  guz 
of  about  33*58  inches ;  but  in  another  part  of  the  garden  they  were 
4  inches  shorter,  so  that  these  flags  furnish  no  scale.  I  also  pro« 
cured  from  the  Ddrogha  a  Persian  MS.  compiled  by  him,  purporting 
to  give  the  dimensions  of  several  parts  of  the  T4j  in  the  guz 
measure ;  I  measured  many  parts  mentioned,  but  they  gave  dis- 
cordant results  3  and  in  my  report  to  the  government,  I  observed 
that  these  operations  were  of  no  value.  The  manuscript  was  evi- 
dently the  fabrication  of  an  impostor.  It  was  long  after  this  that 
Mr.  Newnham  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Shah  Jehan  Nama,  by 
means  of  which  /  discovered  the  true  length  of  the  Illahee  guz;  but 
this  is  to  anticipate  what  I  must  discuss  in  its  place. 

I  will  not  now  enter  into  more  detail  of  the  various  inquiries 
and  experiments  made  to  determine  the  real  length  of  the  guz ;  it 
was  my  duty  to  make  them,  and  very  anxious  I  was  to  obtain  good 
authority.  At  last  I  was  able  to  do  so,  through  Mr.  Newnham*s 
means :  he  'got  possession  of  a  Persian  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Shah  Jehan  Ndma,  in  which  was  found  a  very  particular  descrip- 
tion of  three  principal  buildings  at  Agra, — the  mausoleum  of  the 
T^j  Mahal,  the  Muti  Ma8Jid,  or  marble  mosque,  in  the  fort,  and 
the  Great  Mosque  or  Jamah  Masjid,  near  the  fort.    This  valuable 
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maiiviflctipt  was  translated  by  Mr.  Dyce  at  Fattehgar,  very  literally 
and  fiAithfolly,  as  I  was  assured  by  the  late  learned  Captain  Ruddell* 
professor  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  to  whom  I  submitted  it 
for  examination,  to  be  compared  with  the  copy  of  the  Shah  Jehan 
Ntoa  in  the  College  Library.  I  insert  a  copious  extract  of  it,  with 
marginal  notes.     (See  page  56.) 

Some  of  the  expressions  in  the  translation  may  appear  unidio- 
matical  to  us,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  sentences 
are  translations  from  Persian  verse  into  English  prose, — no  easy  task 
for  a  scholar ;  bat  o«ir  aifiair  is  not  with  the  elegance  of  the  translation, 
but  with  its  correctness  where  the  particulars  of  the  measurements 
are  concerned. 

Being,  then,  in  possession  of  this  valuable  description  of  the 
imperial  buildings  at  Agra,  I  went  there  in  December  1825,  taking 
with  me  Mr.  Marcellus  Burke,  assistant  revenue  surveyor,  and 
Messrs.  James  and  Winston,  apprentices,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
measurements  of  the  three  buildings,  and  a  plan  of  the  T&j  (scale 
40  feet  to  an  inch),  which  was  effected  under  my  superintendence, 
and  copies  of  the  proceedings,  were  forwarded  to  the  territorial 
department.  My  object,  of  course,  was,  knowing  from  the  Shah 
Jehan  N&roa  the  lengths  of  the  different  parts  of  the  buildings 
therein  described,  in  the  Illahee  guz,  to  find  their  length  in  English 
measure  3  and  from  the  average  of  the  whole  to  attempt  to  deter* 
mine  the  length  of  the  guz  in  inches  and  decimal  parts. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  though  we  are  certain  that  the 
guz  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  is  that  used  in  the  building,  it  is 
not  so  certain  that  the  same  was  used  in  the  measurement  of  land, 
though' it  is  most  probable  that  it  was. 

By  reference  to  the  measures  in  feet  and  inches,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  parts  of  the  building  measured  are  sufficiently  long 
and  well-defined,  and  open  at  the  sides  and  ends,  as  the  various 
platforms  are,  they  agree  pretty  closely  among  themselves,  in 
giving  a  proportion,  the  mean  of  which  is  31*79  inches;  and  that 
when  differences  from  this  to  any  amount  take  place,  it  is  chiefly 
in  those  buildings  which  are  closed  at  one  side  or  end  by  a  wall, 
snd  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  its  thickness  ought  to  be 
included  or  not.  To  explain  this  I  have  added  two  statements  5 
in  one  of  which  marked  A.  all  the  measurements  and  results  are 
given,  and  in  the  other  marked  B.  only  those  which  [are  most  to  be 
depended  on.  It  cannot  be  expected,  indeed,  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  that  the  results  can  i^ree  to  one  or  two  tenths  of  an  inch ; 
because  the  historian  gives  the  measures  in  the  entire  gux  onfy, 
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vbicb,  when  the  distaoce  is  short,  will  not  gire  ground  for  an 
exact  reduction^  as  to  inches  and  parts  of  inches,  if  the  real  lengtii 
of  the  place  be  more  or  less  than  lAe  tven  or  whole  gas  set  doiwn 
in  the  mannscript  j  nor  should  we  perhaps  expect  in  a 'history  of 
this  kind,  any  very  accurate  statement  of  the  lengths  and  breadtiis 
of  all  the  details  of  a  building ;  still  I  think  that  on  inspection 
of  the  paper  B.  it  will  appear  from  the  small  variations  from  it,  in 
the  three  separaie  edifices,  that  the  guz  or  dirra  used  in  the  buildings 
at  Agra  was  3179. 

Of  the  three  buildings,  the  T6j  is  the  most  perfect;  the 
descriptions  of  its  detf^ls  are  more  precise,  and  some  of  its  larger 
parts  admit  of  easy  and  correct  measurement.  In  its  smaller  parts, 
as  well  as  in  the  shorter  measures  of  the  Muti  Masjid,  and 
Jamah  Masjid,  the  parts  to  be  divided  often  bear  a  small  proportion 
to  the  divisor,  and  there  is  uncertainty  whether  the  wails  are  to  be 
taken  in  or  excluded ;  but  in  some  of  the  open  terraces  or  platforms 
of  the  T4j,  these  difficulties  are  avoided.  The  length  of  the  gus, 
deduced  from  these  select  portions,  is  less  than  that  taken  from  the 
more  general  inquiry.     I  take  three  of  the  longest  and  best  defined 

parts  of  the  T&j  :— 

Qns 
Length  in  deduced, 
Guz.       Inches. 
Ist  The  breadth  of  the  lower  stone  pUtfonn,  or  Knrsf, 

including  the  balustrade  marked  in  Plan  I.      •  140  31*464 

Mean  breadth  of  the  fonr  sides  of  the  upper  maible 

platfonn.    Phm  II 120  SI'4M8 

Length  of  the  Jilan  KhioA  or  Court,  the  place  of  waiting 

for  retinues  and  attendants  (See  Plan  IV.)     .        •      804  31*S8 

This  last,  though  a  long  measure,  could  only  be  taken  in  one 
direction,  and  that  not  very  satisfactorily,  on  account  of  uneven 
ground ;  and  there  is  uncertainty  whether  to  take  in  or  exclude  the 
boundary  walls. 

The  mean  length  of  the  measure  from  these  three  long  and  well 
defined  parts  is  31*53  inches,  which  must  needs  be  a  very  small 
deviation  from  the  truth  j  bat  I  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
standard  perfectly  correct,  from  that  part  of  the  Tdj  which  admits 
of  being  best  measured,  and  is  in  itself  of  very  perfect  workmanship. 
This  part  is  the  marble  kursf  or  platform,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  mausoleum  stands,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  plan.  At  each  of  the 
four  comers  is  a  marble  min&r  of  exquisite  and  beautiful  proportion, 
of  the  height  of  about  133  feet.  The  height  of  the  walls  which 
support  the  platform  is  18  feet :  they  are  cased  with  white  marble. 
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is  is  the  entire  maosoleum,  both  inside  and  out  The  marble  plat- 
form rests  on  the  hurger  one  of  stone  j  it  is,  I  suppose,  a  nearer 
approximation  to  a  square  than  was  ever  attained  in  so  large  a  mass 
of  masonry :  it  was  intended  to  be  a  perfect  square,  each  side  of 
120  imperial  guz,  and  the  -whole  14^400  square  guz  >  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  is  exactly  4  bigahs,  which  most  probably  it  was 
intended  to  be :  here,  then,  appears  to  be  the  measure  we  want,  as 
near  as  we  can  expect  to  attain  it.  Those  who  have  experience  in 
such  things,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  measurement  of  four 
sides  of  a  square  of  masonry  of  314  feet,  an  extreme  difference  of 
6  inches  among  them,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  as  the 
building  has  stood  about  190  years,  it  may,  perhaps,  have  shrunlc 
a  little. 

The  first  measurement  made  of  the  marble  platform,  being  of 
two  sides  only  of  the  square,  and  within  the  low  balustrade  which 
covers  the  top  of  the  containing  wall,  is  that  set  down  in  the 
statement  B.  -,  but  I  afterwards  desired  Captain  Boileau  to  make 
mother  measurement  of  the  four  sides  of  the  square,  including  the 
thickness  of  the  top  of  the  supporting  wall,  but  without  the  small 
projecting  cornice;  the  measurement  was  carefully  made  with 
Trooghton's  steel  chain,  having  5  feet  links.  Tfie  lengths  of  the 
sides  are  as  follow : — 

Foot.  Inches. 

North  side            .            .            .            .314  3*483 

West  side             .             .                         .314  6*358 

South  side            •            •            •            .        314  9*808 

East  side              ....        314  7*617 

The  mean  being  314  feet  6*81  inches,  and  the  number  of  inches 

3774*8  divided  by  120,  gives  for  the  length  of  the  Illahee  guz. 

Inches. 

31-456, 

which  I  believe  to  be  the  truth )  and  it  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
result  of  the  next  best  measure,  that  of  the  lower  or  stone  platform, 
which  being  140  guz  in  width,  gives  31*464,  the  almost  insensible 
difference  of  the  eight-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  being  of  small 
consequence. 

I  now  dose  this  disquisition.  I  could  have  entered  more  deeply 
into  it,  but  it  may  be  thought  already  too  long :  it  is,  however,  only 
by  detailed  inquiry  that  we  can  hope  to  elicit  truth,  in  such  a  matter 
of  fact.  The  subject  may  by  some  be  deemed  trifling  (as  it  has 
been)^  but  it  may  at  some  time  be  of  great  importance,  and  certainly 
in  a  historical  point  of  view  it  is  of  interest. 
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A.'^Siaiement  of  the  Lengths  of  different  parts  of  the  Jamah  MasjU^ 
Muti  Masjidy  and  Tdj  Mahal,  at  Agra,  in  EngUsh  and  Moghul  Mea- 
sureSf  taken  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  the  relative  proportions  of  each. 


Length  ud 

Breadth  in 

Feet  and 

Inohei. 

Length  and 
Breadth  In  Ons, 
according  to  the 

Langtfiar 

the  Gas  or 

Dim 

Inches. 

Shah  Jeiian 

N&ma. 

/Inclosore  before  the  Delhi  gate  of 

the  fort 

45L11 

6423 

170 

31-90 

"t   N.8.aqimre  court  before  the  mosque. 

(S '      indosiiig  the  two  side  buildings . 

266.06 

3197 

100 

31-97 

E.W.  square  court,   exclusive   of 

V    building  (8.  of  the  mosque) 

208.04 

2600 

80 

31-25 

/Breadth  of  lower  kursf,  including 

the  balustrade  .... 

367.01 

4406 

140 

31-46 

Mean  of  £.W.  and  N.8.  diameters 

of  upper  marble  platform  . 

313.07D1 

3763-91 

120 

31-36 

The  kursi  of  the  mausoleum . 

186.01-93 

2233*93 

70 

31-96 

Diameter  of  the  large  octagon  hall 

in  which  the  tombs  are     . 

58.01-79 

697*79 

22 

31-71 

Breadth  of  resting-pkces  or  nishe- 

.. 

mans  in  the  octagon  rooms 

7.10-67 

94-67 

3 

31-65 

• 

Square  rooms  at  the  four  cardinal 

15.11-41 

191-41 

6-6 

34-80 

points 

15.09-41 

189*41 

6 

31-57 

Beats  in  the  above  rooms 

12.03*47 

147*47 

4-5 

3277 

Length  of  a  pesh-tak  or  arch 

42.02-86 

606-86 

16 

31-67 

Octagonal  rooms  at  the  comers     . 

26.04-49 

316-49 

10 

31-65 

3 

Length  of  pesh-taks  to  the  octap 

3       gonal  rooms 

^    Bi^adth  of  do.           ,•            •• 

18.06-29 

221*29 

7 

31-61 

10i)6-26 

126-26 

4 

31-56 

v3* 

Length  of  mosque  west  of  the  mau- 

fc 

soleum     

186.02'07 

2222*97 

70 

31-75 

Length  of  raised  platform  before 

1 

the  mosque        .... 

184.11-97 

2219-97 

70 

31-71 

Length  of  the   hauz  before  the 

mosque 

37.07*68 

461-68 

14 

32-25 

• 

Breadth  of  do.           „            „ 

29.07*86 

366-86 

10 

35-58 

* 

Water-course       .... 
Exterior  of  the  marble  chabfitara 

16.03-42 

196-42 

6 

32-57 

or  platform  centre  of  the  garden 

74.07*16 

896-16 

28 

31-97 

Reservoir  in  the  above  chabStara  . 

43.02-47 

618*47 

16 

32-40 

Length  of  chabiitara  before   the 

great  gate         •        •        •        • 

210.10-93 

2630-93 

80 

31-63 

Breadth  of  do.            „            „ 

86.11-68 

1031-68 

34 

30-34 

Length  of  jilau  khdna  • 

63&07'44 

6463-44 

204 

31-68 

\Breadth  of  do 

417.02-14 

6006-14 

160 

33-37 

'Length  of  mosque  in  side  N.8. 

148.04-64 

1780-64 

66 

3179 

Breadth  of  mosque  in  side  E.W.  . 

66.10-84 

682-84 

21 

32-51 

S^ 

Height  of  platform  of  mosque  above 

S        the  court 

2.06-76 

30-76 

1 

3075 

a 

Tenee  khina,  length  E.W.  . 

44.10-84 

638-84 

17 

31-69 

Do.        do.      breadth  N.8. 
Literior  of  hauz  or  marble  reservoir 

9.03-25 

111-26 

3-6 

31-78 

\     for  water 

26.08-27 

320-27 

10 

32) 

32-63 

1024-54 

Mean 

of  the  wb 

lole.    Inchesy 

32-01 
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R — Statement  of  the  Lengths  of  different  parts  of  the  Jamah  Masjidj 
Mutt  Masjidy  and  Tdj  Mahal,  at  AgrOj  in  English  and  Moghul  Mea-- 
suresy  taken  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  the  relative  proportions  of  each. 


Lengthand 

Length  of 

Breadth  in 

the  Gnz  or 

Feet  and 

IndiM. 

InGns. 

Dim 

Inches. 

dednoed. 

t!  JlnoloBore  before  the  Delhi  gate  of 
(gi    the  fort 

45L11 

5423 

170 

31*90 

[N.8.  square  court  before  the  mosque. 

• 

indosiug  the  two  side  buildings  • 

26&05 

8197 

100 

31*97 

>5l 

RW.  square  court,    exclusive   of 

^  ^    buildiDg  (8.  of  the  mosque) 

208.04 

2500 

80 

31*25 

Breadth  of  lower  knrsf,  including 

) 

the  balustrade    .        •        •        • 

307.01 

4405 

140 

31*46 

Mean  of  E.W.  and  KB.  diameters 

of  upper  marble  platform    . 

313.07*91 

3763*91 

120 

31*36 

The  kursf  of  the  mausoleum  . 

186.01*93 

2233*93 

70 

31*91 

Diameter  of  the  large  octagon  hall 

in  which  the  tombsare 

58.01*79 

697-79 

22 

31*71 

*  •      • 

Breadth  of  resting-places  or  nishe- 

• 

»■ 

mans  in  the  octagon  rooms . 

7.10*67 

94*67 

3 

31-55 

Bquare  rooms  at  the  four  cardinal 

poiuts         •        .        .        •        • 

15.09-41 

189*41 

6 

31*57 

Sc^ts  in  the  above  rooms 

12.03*47 

147-47 

4-5 

32-77 

I/ength  of  a  pesh-tak  or  arch 

42.02*86 

506-86 

16 

31-67 

-i 

Octagonal  rooms  at  the  comers 

26.04*49 

816*49 

10 

31*65 

■s 

Length  of  pesh-taks  to  the  octa* 

IS]     itonal  rooms        .... 

18.05*29 

221*29 

7 

31«1 

<f 

Breadth  of  do.             „           » 

10.06*25 

126-25 

4 

31*56 

H 

Length  of  mosque  west  of  the  mau* 

solemn 

185.02*97 

2222-97 

70 

31*75 

liength  of  raised  platform  before 

the  mosque         .... 

184.11*97 

2219*97 

70 

31*71 

Lenffth   of  the  hanz  before    the 

^7 

mosque       •        •        •        •        • 

,  37.07*68 

451*58 

14 

32*25 

Exterior  of  the  marble  chabtitara  or 

platform  centre  of  the  garden 

74.0715 

89515 

28 

31*97 

Reservoir  in  the  above  chabdtara    . 

43.02-47 

518*47 

16 

32*40 

Length  of  chabiitara  before  the  great 

gate 

210.10-93 

2530*93 

80 

31-63 

Breadth  of  do.            .,            » 

85.11*68 

1031*68 

34 

30*34 

^Length  of  jih^u  kh&na    . 

538.07*44 

6463*44 

204 

31*68 

/Length  of  mosque  in  side  N.8.        • 

14a04-64 

1780*64 

156 

31*79 

:i 

Breadth  of  mosque  in  side  R  W.    • 

56.10*84 

682-84 

21 

32*51 

1 

Height  of  platfonn  of  mosque  above 

s 

the  court 

2.06*75 

30-75 

1 

30-75 

:3 

Tenee  kh&na^  length  £.  W.     • 

44.10*84 

538-84 

17 

31*69 

3 

s 

Do.            do.  breadth  N.8.    . 

9.03*25 

111-25 

3*5 

31-78 

hiterior  of  hauz  or  marble  reser- 

^  voir  of  water  ; 

26.08*27 

320-27 

10 
28] 

32  03 

)  890-22 

Mean  of  1 

the  whole. 

Inches, 

31-79 
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(Xr^DucripUtm  of  the  Tdf  a»d  Moijidt  referred  to  m  page  51. 

Tbx  plan  of  tibe  maasolenm  of  the  T^j  with  the  gardens^  gronndsy  and 
VMriouB  buildings  appertaining  to  it^  will  be  of  use  in  considering  the  subject  of 
the  foregoing  paper,  and  will  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  ground 
plot  of  these  remaikable  buildings.  It  did  not  fall  within  the  oompasa  of  mj 
project  to  make  sections  of  the  elevation  of  their  different  parts, — snchy  as  well 
as  drawingSi  would  be  necessary  to  aid  description ;  but  plans  and  models  and 
descriptions  alike  fiiil  in  conveying  any  adequate  idea  of  their  exquisite  beaaty. 
Many  descriptions  of  the  mausoleum  itself  have  indeed  been  attempted,  but 
they  rdate  only  to  that  perfect  structure  which  contains  the  remains  of  the 
emperor  Shah  Jehan  and  his  consort;  the  subordinate  parts  are  in  their  degree 
worthy  of  it ;  the  great  gateway  of  the  garden  alone  is  a  noble  structure,  and 
the  mosque  and  its  oounteiparts,  the  mihm^n-kfa^na,  as  well  as  the  six 
octagoBial  pavilions  of  four  stories  high,  and  other  buildings,  and  the  various 
platforms,  the  reservoirs  for  wateri  the  fountains^  and  canals  of  the  garden, 
bounded  by  lofty  trees,  compose  a  most  harmonious  whole.  Models  of  the 
mausoleum  and  its  pbtform^  and  the  four  miairsy  have  been  exhibited  in 
England;  one  of  these  was  of  considerable  diawnsions,  and  well  ezeoat4id,  but 
it  could  not  give  even  a  fiiint  idea  of  the  imposing  and  majestic  beauty  of  the 
principal  buildii^.  It  is  known  that  it  is  entirely  cased  with  white  marUe^ 
within  and  without|  and  that  it  is  highly  ornamented  with  inlaid  work  throne- 
out.  From  the  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  its  high  finish,  from  the 
temptation*  for  want  of  other  means  of  similitode,  to  liken  it  to  a  fairy  fiidnio 
built  of  pearl  or  of  moonlight,  and  from  its  having  been  not  inaptly  said  that 
it  should  be  kept  under  a  glass  case,  those  who  intend  to  visit  the  TliJ  are 
apt  to  form  an  idea,  that  though  beautiful  it  is  small ;  but  the  contrary  is  the 
truth ;  it  is  of  considerable  dimensions  and  altitude,  the  entire  height  of  the 
whole  &hncy  including  the  foundations  and  pkkfomis,  being  about  28S  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  visible  at  considerable  distances  in 
the  country  around.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a  temple  but  a 
tomb,  the  tomb  of  a  mighty  monarch,  built  for  the  remains  of  his  consort  and 
his  own,  (it  contains  both,)  and  that  two  centuries  have  not  elapsed  since 
its  completion.  It  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  build- 
ings in  the  world.  When  seen  through  the  long  vista  of  stately  tnes  which 
border  the  canal  of  fountains,  and  by  which  it  is  approached  from  the  great 
gate,  the  mind  b  impressed  with  a  sensation  of  solemn  admiration ;  not  leas 
impressive  ought  to  be  the  reflection,  on  the  instability  of  dominion  in 
Hindustan ;  the  power  of  the  mighty  monarchs  who  erected  so  many  magni- 
fioent  buildings  in  their  dominions,  and  which  are  almost  as  perfect  as  if 
finished  fMterday,  has  passed  away.  Only  130  years  have  elapsed  sinoe  the 
death  of  the  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  Emperor  Aurungsebe,  **  whoso  dominion,*' 
to  use  the  words  of  Rennell,  *'  extended  from  the  10th  to  the  35th  degree  of 
]atitad%  and  over  a  space  nearly  as  much  in  longitude,  and  whose  revenue 
exceeded  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  in  a  country  where  the 
products  of  the  earth  are  four  timed  as  cheap  as  in  England." 
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Extracts  from  the  Shahjehan  Noma,  by  Muhamtnad  Salak  KumhOf 

'  ^  As  thk  great  diy,  to  wit,  Akbanbadi  which  in  regwd  to  popiiLition  aad 

biuldings  not  having  its  equal  upon  the  &oe  of  the  earth,  has  hoaan  and  streets 

of  TSf^mali  broadthsy  the  Jilan  IQUiia  (meaning  the  king's  ooort-yard)  is  also 

inadequate  and  narrow  in  its  extent:  Wherefore,  by  the  great  oonoonrse 

of  peoploy  and  the  troops  of  the  subjeots  (officers)  at  the  times  of  levee  by 

passiiig  and  repassing,  especially  on  the  id  days  and  other  r^oidng  occasioDs^ 

much  inconyenience  and  injury  was  experienced  by  them.    Further,  a  Jamah 

Masjid,  corresponding  with  the  grandeur  and  amplitude  of  the  city,  and  with 

the  number  of  people  assembling,  was  not  built ;  it,  therefore,  occurred  to  his 

Mijestj'a  mind  that  this  narrowness  and  deficiency  dioold  be  removed  and 

toiled.     Confbraiably  to  this  advantageous  determination,  the  emperor 

fassed  his  oider,  that  the  geometricians,  with  astrolabe  oi^tacity,  will  mark  out 

before  the  gate  of  the  fort,  an  oetagonal  area,  simikr  to  that  which  lies  in 

Bagdad,  making  it  170  btfdshlUii  dirra  in  diameter,  so  that  in  each  angle  of 

the  ssrvenil  angles  tva  odhi  may  be  obtained,  tiie  total  number  of  which 

ayartmaata  may  be  fifty  or  sixty,  besides  courts  and  halls  to  be  erected. 

Acoordingly  skilful  bmldsrs  in  the  designed  place  first  planned  the  Ghauk* 

as  described  above,  and  without  delay  traced  it  in  the  hour  permitted  by  the 

astrefcgers.    Alter  the  grand  Mosque,  the  foundation  of  which  was  before 

this  period  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver  Jnmn%  as  formerly  related,  had 

besn  raised  above  ground,  owing  to  the  urgenoy  of  carrying  on  the  works 

of  the  illuDoined  mausoleum,  the  erection  of  it  was  postponed ;  moreover,  the 

■ie  of  that  lfaer)id  being  considered  to  be  somewhat  far  from  the  central  part 

of  the  population  of  the  city,  it  was  suggested  to  his  Majesty,  to  have  a  Jamah 

Maqid  built  on  one  side  of  the  Chank  mentioned  above.    On  this  occasion 

Kawab  of  holy  titles  a  sb^-sidi  of  angelick  form  and  Haura  genius,  mistress 

of  the  world  of  creation.  Begum  Sahib,  (meaning  the  queen,)  who  was  constant 

i&  the  flEssniao  of  oharitahle  and  pious  acts,  and  whose  Intention  bang  solely 

beat  on  fioanding  ohaiitaUe  and  holy  places,  applied  to  his  Majesty  for  permis- 

•onlo  fiMind  this  plaoe  of  worships  His  Majesty,  in  consequence,  ohaiged  the 

aiataaaddk  of  tiia  siridr  of  tho  princess,  who  is  the  elder  and  most  respectable 

iMiy  in  the  Idngdomi  with  the  peifomaaoe  of  the  work.    And  these  officers 

of  pioaa  demaanoar,  with  great  integrity,  occupied  themselves  very  car^ully 

ia  this  bwinossi  first,  as  a  part  of  the  land  of  that  place  of  worship  did  not 

appertain  to  the  khalsah  (or  state),  they  by  conciliation  prevailed  over  the 

atiiki  theteof»  to  give  up  their  respective  claims  to  the  same  willingly  and 

cheerfully,  by  increasing  in  some  instances  ten,  and  in  others  fifteen,  the  value 

iHiieh  lands  bore  al  that  time,  and  such  persons  as  declined  to  receive  the 

prices  of  their  portions,  got  in  exchange  better  and  more  delightful  houses 

given  to  them,  by  which  cinsumstanoe  they  w&e  more  happy  and  pleased. 

'^  Afterwards,  at  a  propitious  hour,  the  foundation  of  the  said  building 

*  TUi  it  te  MSlMHrt  saUfld  ihs  Tripott«  bttwem  tiio  Bshli  fate  of  the  Fort  and  the 
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which  originated  in  piety  and  benevolence,  was  thus  laid,  in  length  130  dizm* 
h^dshihi,  and  100  ditto  in  breadth.  The  area  of  the  part  80  dizrm,  con- 
taining nine  lai^  domes  to  the  west,  and  fifty  halls  found  in  the  angles.  It 
IS  hoped  that  while  the  world  oontinQes  and  lasts,  the  merit  and  reward  for 
erecting  this  charitable  edifice  will  alight  on  and  revert  to  that  prinoeas, 
foundress  thereof 

^  As  the  removals  of  the  straitness  of  the  streets  and  baxars  would  involve  the 
demolition  of  the  houses  of  many  thousand  people,  which  would  be  a  yerj 
distressing  procedure,  his  Majesty  having  the  good  of  his  subjects  at  hearty 
did  not  put  his  intention  in  execution  on  this  point." 

Remarks  on  the  Mausoleum  at  TdJ  Ganj, 

''  His  Majesty,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  thought  upon  causing  to  be 
erected  the  Rauzah,  which  is  a  building  like  heaven,  the  finnnees  and  elevated 
situation  of  the  Sabashadad  (meaning  the  seven  paradises)  bear  not  the 
smallest  comparison  to  its  durability,  and  which  now  appears  to  be 
finished;  and  had  it  planned  near  the  Jumna^  which  river  runs  to  the  north 
of  it.  Its  foundation  was  laid  from  whence  water  springs,  and  architects 
built  it  of  stone  and  mortar,  making  it  strong  and  level  with  the  bank ;  upon 
this  plane  the  kani  (platform)  of  the  mausoleum, '(meaning  the  flat  upon 
which  the  buildings  were  traced,)  was  erected,  374  guz  long,  140  ditto  broad  t, 
and  16  guz  high,  and  overlaid  with  red  stones,  embellished  with  Mosaic  works. 
Buch  is  the  splendour  of  the  buildings  resulting  from  their  high  elevation, 
elegance,  ornaments,  foims,  and  amplitude  of  area,  as  not  to  be  met  with  at 
any  other  place  in  the  world  {• 

*'  Over  the  above-mentioned  kuist,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  it>  another 
was  raised  and  covered  with  white  marble,  inlaid,  120  guz  square  §,  and  7  dirra 
high.  On  this  second  kursi  of  the  mausoleum  (which  reaches  the  heavena) 
a  third  was  constructed,  70  dirra  in  diameter  and  1  guz  high,  in  shape  a  Bag- 
dad octagon. 

^  The  place  of  burial,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  illuminated  tomb  stands,  is 
finished  throughout  with  white  marble ;  from  the  floor  to  the  zehor  comioe  it 
is  octangular,  and  22  dirra  in  diameter;  from  the  izara  to  the  inner  point  of 
the  cupola  in  perpendicular  height  is  32  guz  high;  above  this  guava-shaped 
dome,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  wisest  geometricians  will  fail  to  form  an 
idea,  a  pinnacle  in  height  15  guz,  made  of  pure  gold,  which  glitters  like 
the  sun,  has  been  fixed  on  its  very  summit.  In  the  aggregate,  from  the  sniiaoe 
of  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle,  the  height  is  107  guz,  and  in  the  eight 
angles  are  eight  resting  places  of  two  stories,  each  54  guz  long  and  3  broad. 

*  This  length  could  not  be  well  determined,  there  being  octagooal  boildingt  at  the 
corners. 

•f  This  coald  not  be  satisfactorily  measured,  on  account  of  circular  buildings  at  the  mds. 

X  By  observations  made  in  November  and  December,  1826,  I  find  the  latitude  of  the 
centre  of  the  tomb  to  be  sr*  lO'  31''^-J.  A.  H. 

S  This,  the  mean  of  the  measurements  of  the  four  sides,  (corrected,)  affords  the  most  satis- 
Stctorj  result ;  the  marble  platfonn  is  at  nearly  a  square  as  it  is  possible  for  art  to  make  so 
large  a  mass  of  masonry. 
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On  ihe  four  cardin&l  points  there  are  four  square  rooms  of  two  floors,  each  is 
6  dirra  square,  consisting  of  4  seats,  each  of  which  4^  dirra  long,  a  tanhdsa 
before  every  sqnare  room,  and  a  pesh-tak,  16  dirra  long,  and  25  in  height  In 
the  four  comers  there  are  four  octagonal  rooms  of  three  stories,  the  diameter 

m 

of  each  10  dirra,  containing  8  nishemans,  the  uppermost  story  of  these  places 
being  octagonal  ditlins  or  halls,  with  arched  roofs;  on  the  three  sides  of 
these  houses  are  three  pesh-taks  on  the  outside,  each  7  dirra  long,  4  ditto  broad» 
and  10  ditto  high.  In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  the  bed  chamber*  (meaning 
the  grave)  of  her  Majesty,  over  the  top  of  which  is  a  chabfitara  of  white 
marble,  upon  which  stands  the  outward  foryn  of  a  tomb ;  round  this  is  an 
octagonal  stone  palisade  of  grated  and  inlaid  work,  the  door  to  its  entrahce 
made  of  agate,  worked  as  Grecian,  and  its  joints  are  clamped  with  iron,  which 
is  covered  with  gold,  10,000  rupees  being  expended  in  this  work.  Within  this 
exalted  edifice,  stars  and  lanterns  of  gold  enamelled  over  are  hung,  and  its 
four  tajs  are  adorned  with  Aleppo  looking  glasses,  leaving  only  one  road  for 
going  in  and  coming  out.  At  the  four  comers  of  tliis  building,  upon  the 
marble  hurs^  which  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  20  guz  high,  are  built 
four  minarets  with  staircases  of  the  same  stone,  in  diameter  7  and  in  height  62. 
Conceive  the  prayer  from  an  immaculate  breast,  accepted  by  the  Deity,  to  be 
ascending  to  heaven.  Their  solid  foundation  and  high  stature  like  exalted 
fortune,  and  the  counsel  of  the  wise  may  be  said  to  do  justice  to  the  inclination 
of  their  ascension.  In  all  the  mausoleum,  both  inside  and  out,  skilful  engravers 
have  employed  fine  art,  and  a  variety  of  coloured  stones  and  valuable  gems, 
the  delineation  of  whose  property  and  praise  cannot  be  comprehended  in 
the  sea  of  language :  to  trace  the  least  degree  of  its  goodness  by  description 
and  figures  is  impossible ;  especially  as  the  Chabiitara  of  the  illumined  tomb 
is  finished  with  such  exquisite  inlaid  work,  that  the  kamama  of  Uxghunj,  and 
the  picture  galleries  of  China  and  Europe,  are  in  comparison  to  its  beauty  like 
painting  upon  water,  having  neither  show  nor  being.  The  epitaphs  both 
inside  and  out,  which  are  composed  of  sections  and*  sentences  from  the  Koran, 
and  which  the  workmen,  with  the  diligence  and  skill  of  a  Farhid,  have  most 
artfully  finished  with  inlaid  work,  so  as  to  give  it  a  preference  over  the  beauty 
of  the  starry  heaven  of  the  ruby  lips  of  Butto  (meaning  mistresses). 

^  To  the  westward  of  the  Rauzah  stands  a  Masjid  on  the  brink  of  a  cistern, 
(70  guz  long,  and  30  broad,)  consisting  of  three  domes,  which  are  lined  inside 
with  red  stones  and  outside  with  marble.  The  border  of  the  izara  of  the 
mosque  is  done  with  inlaid  work  both  inside  and  outside,  with  white,  yellow, 
and  black  marbles;  the  pavement,  which  is  of  red  stone,  has  delineated 
thereon,  with  mosaic  work,  the  arch  under  which  the  faithful  pray.  In  the 
front  of  this  place  is  a  Chabutara  70  dirra  long  and  8  wide,  also  a  Hauz  (reser^ 
voir  for  ablution  before  prayers)  built,  14  by  10 ;  its  sahn,  enlivener  of  the 
soul,  appears  like  the  forehead  of  the  righteous,  filled  with  the  light  of  bliss- 
fulness,  the  heart-elating  prospect  of  which  may  be  compared  to  the  morning 
of  prosperity  opening  the  gates  of  liberality  on  the  face  of  hearts  (meaning 
man).    To  the  eastward  of  the  mausoleum,  opposite  to  the  Mtfsjid,  a  mihm^ 

*  This  is  «  Tanlt  oootaining  the  grares  of  the  Emperor  and  Empresi. 
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khimt*  hai  been  oonstmoted}  in  all  rwpeoti  dmlkr  to  tho  Moiqiiei  eEoept  Umt 
the  peculiarity  of  the  axch,  and  the  danan  of  the  plaoe  of  pnyer,  Is  left  out. 
And  in  the  four  oomen  are  four  octangular  bmja  of  thiee  atoriesy  with  arched 
roolSi,  tipped  inside  with  red  stone,  and  oatiide  with  white  marUe,  and  in  the 
side  of  each  bar}  is  a  hall,  18  by  6,  at  the  two  ends  of  which  are  two  rooms. 

\D§9oripium  «^ihe  Gmrdaiu 

*'  At  the  bottom  of  the  red  stone  kursf ,  (platform  or  terrace,)  is  a  garden 
like  Paradise,  wliich  you  would  say  has  a  pleasing  prospect,  like  the  mole  on  s 
Chinese,  comprehending  all  the  delights  of  the  world ;  every  one  of  its  beds, 
formed  on  the  rules  of  liberality,  was  as  the  bed  of  the  garden  of  Razw^ 
expanding  and  comforting  the  heart,  and  attracting.    The  green  trees  have 
imbibed  the  nectar  of  immortality,  and  their  respective  statures,  with  regard 
to  their  genus,  carried  the  palm  on  eveiy  consideration  from  T^ibd,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  plant  in  Paradise.    In  the  four  beds  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
orchard,  each  of  which  is  40  dim  broad,  there  is  a  water-course  6  gux  broad, 
in  which  jets  d'ean  besprinkling  light  are  by  the  waters  of  the  Jumna  playing 
and  sprinkling  pearls;  in  the  centre  of  the  said  garden  is  a  chabiitaray  in 
length  and  breadth  28  guz,  round  which  the  above  water-course  runs.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  chabiitara  is  a  reservoir,  fiUed  up  with  water  from  the  Konsur,  which 
is  said  to  flow  in  Paradise  with  nectar,  in  length  and  breadth  16  guz  f,  circled 
with  fountains  playing.    Ck>nceive  that  lamps  in  the  heart  of  the  day,  illumi- 
nating the  world,  are  lit.  In  short  the  peculiarities  of  this  paradise-like  orchard, 
the  particularities  of  its  bed  which  are  entirely  built  of  red  stones,  the  Shah 
Canal  characteristic  of  the  milky  way,  and  the  reservoir  constructed  on  a  new 
plan  from  materials  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  is  done  with  limpid  crystal 
with  such  a  degree  of  skill,  that  it  is  impossible  to  exoel  its  workmanship. 
To  bestow  the  least  praise  on  the  whole,  words  are  wanting.  To  the  southwanl 
of  the  garden  halls  and  courts  are  built,  and  in  the  angles  of  the  east  and 
west  two  grand  bnxjs,  or  towem,  are  erected  with  pleasing  halls,  and  tho 
gate  of  this  splendid  edifioe  is  extremely  high  and  of  good  shape  like  the  gate 
of  Paradise;  it  is  finished  superbly.    In  great  height  and  with  painting  of  a 
variety  <^  figwes  and  pictures,  embellished  frx>m  the  bottom  to  the  top,  within 
and  without,  are  seven  chsukhandfas,  which  are  crowned  with  white  marMe ; 
in  its  four  comen  are  four  minarets  finished  elegantly  and  handsomely. 
Its  compound  walls  are  built  entirely  of  red  stone.    In  the  front  of  the 
gate  is  a  cfaab4tara  80  by  84,  and  the  jilau-khina  (or  great  court-yard  whero 
the  retinues  wait)  is  904  dirra  by  150  {,  with  a  bazar  all  i^'ound  the  area,  the 
houses  finished  with  red  stone^  and  tho  shops  with  bricks  and  mortar.    Tiie 
length  of  the  east  and  west  of  this  place  is  00  guz,  and  that  of  the  north  and 
south  30  gua  f . 

*  For  tho  accommodation  of  Tlsitore  who  pay  their  deTotions  at  the  oppotite  moeque. 

i  Thia  meaaixre  ia  fiiulty,  from  its  ahortneea,  and  the  doubt  whether  ^e  aorftMie  of  water  or 
ooDtatning  walla  ore  meant. 

I  These  places  are  without  the  great  gate ;  the  laat  resalt  must  be  rejected ;  on  account  of 
sairoanding  bsaan,  It  eoald  aotbe  wall  naaaored,  and  I  aaapeet  a  mistrica  in  the  length. 

S  These  meaaorementa  are  yery  ill-defined  and  nnoertion. 
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'^Ib  tlie  nde  of  Uui  ttuorkdt-plaoe  pleanat  senik  wete  coiDsta 
length  aad  breadth  ISO  gnz^  oontaining  an  indosare  of  160  cells.  Farther  on 
another  chank*  150  long  bjr  100  broad  ooeiov,  in  tha  midat  of  whidi  a  bazar, 
aad  two  other  serais  near  it  are  bnilt,  where  a  great  varietj  of  pieoe  goods  and 
difierent  sorts  of  proporty  from  foreign  oonntriea  are  bought  and  sold ;  besides 
these  bnildingSy  a  great  nnmber  of  merohants  baye'eracted  nvmerona  honses  and 
habitations  of  pakka  work,  so  much  so  that  the  plaoo  has  beoome  a  huge  eity^ 
bj  name  Moomtarabadi  All  these  royal  boildings  had  taken  twelve  years 
to  finish  nnder  the  si^erintendenoe  of  Mnknnnut  IQian  and  Mix  Abdul 
Kttinit  and  their  oost  amounted  to  >^  Uu$  of  rufeu*  Thirty  villages  from 
those  annexed  to  Akbaiabad  yielding  a  juma  of  4,000,000  d^ms,  the  product 
of  which  sum  is  one  lao  <^  rupees,  with  the  taxes  of  the  shc^  and  serais, 
smoualing  to  two  more  lacs  of  rupees,  were,  as  a  pious  endowment,  assigned 
for  the  use  of  this  splendid  mausoleum,  with  intent  that  the  expenditure  for 
msldag  oooaaional  repairs  to  that  sepulchre  may  be  defrayed  from  this 
fund,  and  the  balance  disbursed  in  paying  the  pensioners  who  receiYe  stipends 
either  annually  or  monthly,  and  for  providing  pottage  and  bread  to  the 
thidmatg^ra  and  devotees  of  that  noble  buildings  as  well  as  to  such  other 
necessitous  and  indigent  peq>le  as  are  wont  to  obtain  relief*  Any  balance 
whieh  may  remain  in  the  fund,  afUnr  defraying  the  above-mentioned  disburse- 
meals,  the  asme  is  to  be  at  the  diqKMal  of  the  monaroh  of  the  times,  aa  the 
saperintendency  of  the  mausoleum  rests  with  him*  The  Bherff  of  Hekka 
dflpnted  Sheikh  Abdul  Bamad  Amudi  as  ambassador  with  the  key  of  that 
holy  plaee^  aa  an  omen  of*  conquering  the  seven  dimes  or  countries,  who 
siTived  on  the  8th  of  Zilhiqjah  1062,  (17th  February,  1643,)  and  paid  his 
nspscts'to  the  emparw,  when  ha  was  hommred  with  a  khilat  of  4/K)0  rupees*** 

TreaU  on  the  Mutt  Masjid,  the  Marble  Mosque,  in  the  Foti  tf  Agra. 

*  For  the  sole  puipoBO  of  seeing  the  Jamah  Masjid,  which,  by  order  of  his 
Majesty,  was  erected  in  the  fort  of  that  dty,  (meaning  Akbarabad,)  entirely 
cf  white  marble,  at  an  expense  of  three  lacs  of  rupees,  and  which  was  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  corresponding  with 
A.H.  1003,  (1653)  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  the  emperor,  on  Friday  the  29th 
of  Zilhajjah,  (11th  November,  1663,)  after  the  Gbari  had  struck  four  Gharis 
upon  do  pahar,  (about  two  o'clock,  p.m.,)  in  a  propitious  hour  got  on  board  of  a 
boat,  and  proceeded  thither,  where  be  arrived  on  the  16th  of  Muharram,  1064, 
(97th  November,  1653,)  and  making  the  capital  a  fountain  of  blessings,  and  the 
centre  of  perpetual  happiness,  visited  the  Masjid  at  the  dose  of  the  day. 
This  good  building,  which  is  the  most  profitable  running  on  charity  performed, 
is,  according  to  holy  writ  and  commandments,  the  cause  of  strengUiening  faith, 
and  of  founding  places  and  houses  in  Paradise.  It  consists  of  three  domes, 
each  of  which  is  9  dirra  in  diameter,  and  contains  21  koshwas  in  3  lines; 
there  are  6  bujjs  or  towers,  each  of  which  has  an  octangular  dome,  in  diameter 

*  Tins  Chauk  is  not  within  the  piincipal  inclosare.     Iti  dinMoMoDB  eoolil  not  be 
M  it  is  Qibitncled  by  nibblth  uid  bats. 
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4  dirra,  and  built  on  pillara.  Read  a  sentence  of  the  Koran  to  this  ptnport : — 
'  Nobody  huUdi  a  Matjid  io  God  but  he  who  has  faith  in  God  and  the  returrectiemJ 
On  this  sentence  is  founded  the  preceding  observation. 

^  The  length  of  this  Mdsjid  is  56  dirra,  the  breadth  21,  and  the  height  of  its 
kursf  from  the  marble  floor  or  level  is  1  dirra.    To  the  north  and  aonth  of 
it  are  two  tenee  khinaa,  each  17  long  by  3}  broad»  over  the  efiiilgent  frontis- 
piece of  this  good  mosqne^  which,  like  the  second,  or  tme  dawn,  opening  the 
gates  of  munificence  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  which,  ornamenting 
like  the  new  moon  of  the  Id  Festival,  exhibits  in  perfect  beauty  and  hand- 
someness, an  inscription  of  inlaid  wvtk,  done  with  black  marble,  whidi  joq 
may  suppeae  that  with  musky  ink,  the  pen  of  the  great  Artist  (meaning  God) 
wrote  on  the  maigin  of  the  sun,  while  it  was  in  the  sign  of  Viigo,  the  sentence 
of  the  Taluk  &c.  (meaning  the  beginning  of  goodness).    Its  refulgence,  aa 
appears  on  the  foreheads  of  the  dean  and  pure,  being  envied  by  the  son  and 
moon,  the  eyes  of  these  luminaries  became  diaeaaed  with  sabal  and  nrfkhunah 
(two  disorders  by  which  the  human  eyes  are  liable  to  be  aflected).  The  forehead 
of  the  righteous,  who  on  the  threshold  of  this  rest  of  angels,  obtains  serenity 
like  the  open  forehead  of  the  sun's  fiice,  will  on  no  account  see  in  his 
dream  the  wrinkle  proceeding  from  sorrow  and  grief.     The  hands  of  sup- 
plication on   the  part   of  the   neceasitons,  upon    being  extended  towards 
heaven  in  this  propitious  edifice,  the  gratification  of  his  object,  which  depends 
upon  prayer,  is  granted  before  he  moves  his  lips  and  tongue.    Without  doubt 
the  bowls  of  their  silveivlike  domes,  chatged  with  generosity  from  the  intense- 
ness  of  their  resplendence,  like  the  fountain  of  the  sun,  have  increased  the 
glory  of  the  nine  heavens,  which  are  incrosted  with  gold.    The  deamess  of 
the  doors  and  walls  of  the  Mosque,  which  appear  like  the  water  of  a  tiana- 
parent  looking-glass,  on  being  surveyed  fix  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  in  amazement; 
its  strong  pillars  can  be  likened  to  those  of  the  nine  domes  of  the  heavens, 
which  are  ornamented  with  pearls,  (meaning  stars,)  and  in  resemblance  of 
those  of  the  firm  religion  are  fixed  permanently.    They  may  be  further  com- 
pared from  head  to  foot  to  the  beauties,  and  said  to  be  like  the  piUars,  of  the 
Muhammadan  fedth,  firm  and  immutably  fixed.    In  the  middle  of  its  sahn, 
which,  from  the  level  of  the  earth,  is  raised  1 1  guz,  forming  a  square  of  60  gnz, 
paved  with  white  marble,  is  built  a  hauz  on  a  new  plan,  10  dirra  by  10  4,  with 
the  same  stone,  2^  guz  high,  like  the  disk  of  the  sun,  waving  its  resplendence 
in  the  firmament.    In  the  centre  of  the  hauz  is  a  fountain  of  the  same  stone, 
playing,  as  if  the  accepted  prayer  of  the  unspotted  was  ascending  towards 
heaven.     Certainly  this  kaba  (meaning  the  Masjid)  is  of  eternal  blessings. 
On  the  estimation  of  its  sanctity  and  delight,  conferred  by  God,  it  may  be 
considered  as  the  eye  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  seeing  all  the  world,  and  this 
hauz  satisfying  the  heart  from  its  elegance  forms  the  eyesight  of  that  place  of 
association  of  eternal  happiness  (meaning  the  Masjid).     The  pupils  of  the 
eyes  of  saints,  seeing  chastely  from  its  prospect,  increasing  gladness,  derived 
the  recipe  of  delighting  the  soul,  and  the  Masjid's  paradise-like  ground,  by 
having  been  paved  with  marble,  took  herself  to  the  firmament  of  fixed  starsy 
and  thereby  laid  open  spiritual  grace. 

^  In  the  three  angles  of  the  Masjid's  area  are  bright  halls  opening  the  heart 
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made  of  matble,  under  which  is  a  twoHitoiy  apartment,  faced  outside  with  red 
stone.  The  knrsf  of  the  halls  from  the  sahn  of  the  Masjid  is  2}  quarters 
of  a  guz  high.  To  the  north  and  south  are  two  gates  of  high  foundation,  the 
centre  of  each  is  4  hy  4  with  an  arched  roof,  and  the  dome  of  white  marble, 
over  which  on  three  or  four  rafters  of  marble  are  fixed  turrets  incrusted 
with  gold.  The  eastern  gate,  the  inside  of  which  up  to  the  dome  is  done  with 
marble,  is  6  guz  hy  6,  and  has  dahms  of  two  stories  satisfying  the  heart,  over 
which  are  bunches  of  flowers  and  golden  pinnacles.  Before  each  of  the  three 
gates  are  two  elegant  and  pleasing  halls.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reward  for  this 
acceptable  edifice,  which  is  the  mediimi  through  which  the  supplicant  prays 
to  the  bestower  of  gifts,  for  the  gratification  of  his  desires  and  wishes,  will,  in 
the  times  of  his  Majesty,  alight  on  him. 

**  As  the  buildings  of  the  hunting  seat  at  Seemoungur,  notwithstanding  their 
ill  abapey  were  allowed  to  get  old,  Agah  Khan,  by  order  of  the  emperor  at  the 
Mauza  of  Imadpore,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  half  a  kroh  or  kos  on 
this  side  of  Seemoungur,  built  a  snug  abridged  edifice,  at  an  expense  of  80,000 
rupees,  and  reported  its  completion  to  his  Majesty.  For  sport,  thekzng  repaired 
to  that  place,  and  experienced  great  delight  and  pleasure  remaining  there  one 
nig^t  On  the  29th  of  Muharram,  at  two!  pahar  and  two  and  a  half  gharis 
of  the  day,  (10th  December,  1653,  about  one  o'clock,  p.m.,)  for  the  purpose  of 
rating,  the  emperor  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  capital  of  Shahjehanabad, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra,  the  victorious  troops  and  the  followers 
of  the  royal  camp,  pitched  their  tents.  On  the  3rd  his  Majesty  resumed 
his  journey,  and  on  the  13th  halted  at  Kherazabad,  which  is  three  kos 
distant  (from  Dehli).  On  the  14th  the  royal  edifices  of  the  capital  were 
honoured  by  his  Majesty ;  first  he  visited  the  private  and  public  buildings, 
the  Ghasdl  Khina,  and  the  Jarokah,  and  afterwards  the  Daulat  Khdna, 
boidering  on  liberality,  which  upon  all  considerations  is  magnificent  in 
munificence,  in  increasing  delight  from  its  prospects  and  extended  area,  in 
diffusion  of  good  to  the  soul,  and  tranquillity  in  brightening  the  sight,  and 
in  famishing  a  place  to  view  from,  being  the  terrestrial  paradise,  nay  the 
onament  of  the  sublime  paradise :  with  these  particular  excellencies,  the 
place  was  made  the  residence  of  the  emperor." 
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Art.  VI.— *il»  Account  of  the  BauddhfhVaishnatas^  or  ViUkal- 
Bhaktas  of  the  Dahhan.    By  the  Set.  J.  STRVXNgoN,  D.D. 

(Read  6th  March,  1841.) 

Thb  Banddho-Vaishnavat  are  a  sect  of  Hindoa  Ii?iiig  chieSy  within 
the  limita  of  the  MaHltha*  ocnmtiy,  though  abo  acattered  ovor 
Gujar&th,  Central  India,  and  the  Camatie,  wherever  the  Maralhaa 
have  formed  settlements.  People  nsnally  call  them  Vitthal-Bhaktaa, 
because  they  worship  Yishnn  under  the  form  of  Pandnrang  or 
Vitthal,  whose  chief  temple  is  at  Pandharpur^  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Bhima«  They  delight  in  calling  themselves  Yaishnava  Vira,  yet 
since  there  are  others  to  whom  this  name  is  equally  applicable^  it 
will  not  serve  for  a  characteristic  epithet.  But  as  the  worshippers 
of  Pandnrang  consider  their  god  to  be  the  ninth  or  Banddha  Avatar 
of  Yishnn,  the"*  term  Banddho-Yaishnavas  forms  a  convenient 
descriptive  name  for  the  sect.  In  the  paper  on  the  intermixture  of 
Buddhism  with  Brahmanism  in  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  of  the 
Dakhan,  I  made  particular  mention  of  Yithob&y  as  this  god  is 
most  frequently  termed.  In  that  paper,  I  based  my  observationa 
mainly  on  oral  communications  and  popular  traditions  j  since  that 
time,  however,  having  had  occasion  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
literature  of  the  Yitthal-Bhaktas,  there  appears  enough  of  interesting 
matter  in  their  writings  to  merit  a  particular  notice  of  their  religions 
opinions  and  history. 

The  Bauddho-Yaishnavas  are  religious  eclectics  'and  reformers 
borrowing  from  every  quarter,  and  appealing  to  reason  rather  than 
tradition,  though  the  basis  of  their  system  be  Brahmanical.  Like 
other  Yaishnavas,  they  consider  Yishnn  to  be  the  eternal  Deity,  and 
receive  his  first  eight  Avatars  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Hindus. 
With  the  Yed&ntis,  they  consider  the  Deity  sometimes  as  Nir-guna, 
and  sometimes  as  Sa-guna,  and  speak  of  Mukti  and  Sa-yujata,  though 
to  these,  residence  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Yishnn  in  Yai- 
kuntha  seems  scarcely  reckoned  inferior.  Their  metaphysical  notions 
about  the  nature  of  spirit  seem  also  derived  from  the  same  source. 
At  the  same  time,  they  agree  in  many  things  with  the  Rabir-panthis 
and  Ramanandis,  though  they  differ  in  not  having  such  a  perfect 
organization.  In  many  things  also,  they  resemble  the  Sangam 
Reformers  of  the  South,  and  would  agree  in  more  if  the  name  of 
Siva  were  only  substituted  for  that  of  Yishnn.     The  Bauddho- 
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Vaishnavas  do  not  much  encourage  men  to  separate  themselves 
firom  society,  under  the  pretence  of  an  entire  devotion  to  religion. 
A  few  of  them,  however,  do  practise  Yairdgya,  and  roam  about 
clothed  in  reddish-yellow  garments,  with  a  flag  of  the  same  colour, 
taking  the  name  of  Vithob^^  but  they  have  no  regular  organization, 
like  the  Gosains.  They  bear  the  common  mark  of  Vaishnavas  on 
their  forehead,  consisting  in  two  perpendicular  white  lines. 

1.  The  first  grand  distinctive  principle  of  the  Bauddho-Vaish- 
navas  is  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  their  worshipping  Vishnu 
in  what  they  consider  his  ninth  or  Bauddha  Avat&r.  There  are  two 
slightly  differing  legendary  histories  current  among  them  relative  to 
this  Avat&r,  the  more  common  is  that  contained  in  the  Pandurang 
Mahiitmya,  and  which  is  to  the  following  effect.  Pundalika  Muni, 
of  Brahmanical  origin,  was  the  son  of  virtuous  parents,  but  himself 
a  refractory  (M arathi,  Punda)  and  undutiful  son.  On  a  pilgrimage 
with  his  wife  and  parents  to  Benares,  he  wandered  from  his  path 
when  near  the  holy  city,  and  came  to  the  residence  of  a  sage  called 
Kurktit  (Assiduous  ?).  This  holy  man,  though  within  a  short  day*s 
journey  of  a  river  held  so  sacred  by  Hindus,  had  never  yet  had  time 
to  pay  it  a  visit  from  attention  to  his  parents.  Ganga,  Yamuna,  and 
Sarasvati,  the  three  rivers  supposed  to  form  the  Ganges  at  Benares, 
daily  repaid  the  piety  he  exhibited  in  neglecting  them,  by  coming 
enveloped  in  all  the  filth  contracted  by  washing  away  the  sins  of  so 
many  wicked  Hindus,  and  receiving  purification  at  his  hermitage. 
Pondalik,  or  Pnndarik,  was  by  him  converted  to  filial  piety,  and 
returned  a  dutiful  son  to  Pandharpur,  a  city  which  from  him  derives 
its  name  and  has  acquired  all  its  fame.  Krishna,  by  his  frolics,  had 
so  disgusted  his  wife  Rukminf,  that  she  fled  in  a  huff  to  Pandharpur, 
to  be  altogether  beyond  sight  and  hearing  of  his  infidelities.  The 
shepherd  god,  after  visiting  almost  every  other  holy  place  in  vain, 
came  here  in  search  of  his  wife.  He  was  much  taken  by  the  devotion 
of  Pundalik  to  his  parents,  but  did  not  attract  the  notice  of  the 
saint  till  he  had  assumed  a  luminous  appearance  (Pkndurang),  when 
the  saint,  who  was  holding  his  father*s  foot  in  his  right  hand,  and 
scrubbing  it  by  means  of  a  brick  with  his  left,  looked  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Recognizing  the  god,  he  bowed  to  him,  and 
cast  him  the  brick  to  sit  down  on,  but  still  continued  holding  his 
father's  foot.  Well  pleased  with  such  filial  piety,  Vishnu  took  his 
station  on  the  brick,  whence  his  Marathi  name,  Vitthal  (he  who 
stands  on  the  brick)  3  although,  as  to  some,  this  does  not  sound 
very  dignified,  an  anagram,  descriptive  of  his  character,  meaning 
he  who  receives  the  ignorant,  has  been  invented  to  account  for 
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tbit  appellation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  what  is  here  called  a 
manifestation  of  Krishna,  is  in  another  work,  to  be  qaoted  imme- 
diately, considered  as  a  distinct  Avat4r  of  Yishnn.  The  propitious 
divinity  as  nsnal  having  asked  Pandalik  to  request  a  boon,  the  sage 
begged  him  to  remain  where  he  was.  His  request  was  accordingly 
granted,  and  the  worship  of  Vishnu  in  that  form  established. 

Pundalik  and  his  preceptor,  from  their  attention  solely  to  moral 
duties,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  show 
themselves  to  have  belonged  to  the  Jain  or  Buddhist  sects,  and  not 
to  the  Brahmanica].  The  introduction  of  Vishnu  as  Pandurang,  is 
an  attempt  to  join  the  theism  of  the  Brahmans  to  the  morality  of 
their  opponents.  Vishnu  appeared  to  Pundalik  as  a  Digambara', 
with  his  hands  resting  on  his  loins,  according  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
sage  among  the  Jains  and  Esoteric  Buddhists,  rendering  it  necessary 
for  the  Hindus  to  furnish  him  with  clothing.  He  is  dressed  in 
yellow  garments  and  hence  called  Pit&mbara;  and  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Mahawanso  this  is  pronounced  to  be  the  dress 
peculiar  to  the  Buddhist  priesthood.    The  colour  of  Pandurang 

is  declared  to  be  that  of  gold  (^^  ^)  3  and  this  is  the  descriptive 
name  of  the  colour  of  Buddha,  as  quoted  from  a  Buddhist  autho- 
rity by  Remusat,  in  his  Melanges  Asiatiques,  The  abode  of  the 
Buddhist  priests  is  usually  called  a  Vthdr-,  and  Pandurang  is  often 
said  to  have  his  Vihdr  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima.  Striking 
coincidences,  also,  in  respect  of  doctrine,  coupled  with  the  local 
Brahmanica]  tradition  before-mentioned,  in  addition  to  all  these 
minute  circumstances,  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  connection  subsist- 
ing between  this  sect  and  the  genuine  Buddhists. 

2.  The  second  peculiarity  of  the  Bauddho-Vaishnavas  is,  that 
whether  Pandurang  be  a  manifestation  of  Krishna,  or  an  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu,  still  the  Bauddha  Avatdr  was  undertaken  not  to 
deceive  and  ruin  men,  as  the  Puranic  writers  and  Brahmans  wickedly 
pretend,  but  for  the  more  rational  purpose  of  instructing  them, 
and  guiding  them  in  the  way  of  salvation.  As  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  idea  of  the  Bauddha  Avatkr  has  ever  been  noticed  by  Europeans, 
as  current  among  any  class  of  Hindus,  I  shall  quote  a  passage  from 
the  Bhakta  Vijaya,  illustrative  of  the  subject.  The  Bhakta  Vijaya  is 
a  poetical  history  of  modem  sages  and  saints,  composed  in  that  old 
Marathi  dialect,  usually  termed  Prakrit,  by  a  writer  named  Maha- 
pati,  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  imitation  of  the  Hindustani 
Bhakta  M^  of  Nabhdji.    This  author  makes  Pandurang  a  new 

^  A  Bauddha  mendicant—naked. 
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Aratir  of  Yiahnn,  and  not  a  simple  manifestation  of  Krishna*    His 

account  is  as  follows :   *'  After  the  end  of  the  Sri  Krishna  Avat&r« 

in  the  Kali-yng,  sacrifices,  with  other  sacred  rites,  and  all  henevo* 

lence,  ceased.    The  Brahmans  abandoned  their  religious  peculiarities, 

and  the  Kshatriyas  without  any  remorse  plundered  and  killed  the 

four  difisions  of  Brahmans.    The  son  no  more  obeyed  his  father, 

nor  did  the  disciple  serve  his  master.    The  husband  abandoned  his 

wife  I  free-bom  women  were  made  slaves,  and  daughters  sold  as 

mares.    Outcast  foreigners'  killed  cows.    Multitudes  got  into  the 

habit  of  speaking  falsely,  ridiculing  holy  men,   and  giving  false 

evidence  for  true.     Through  the  influence  of  the  Kali-yug,  truth 

became  extinct,  and  crime  all  prevalent.    In  these  circumstances  the 

very  earth  quaked.    Thereupon  in  Yaikuntha,  Vishnu,  after  deep 

reflection,  said  to  his  worshippers :  The  sins  committed  on  earth  are 

unprecedented.     Sacrifices  are  at  an  end.    The  Brahmans  have  left 

the  right  road,  and  through  ignorance  the  world  is  sunk  in  a  sea  of 

misery.  What  are  your  sentiments  on  this  subject  ?  All  of  them  stood 

silent  before  him,  and  said.  We  are  ready  to  obey  your  commands. 

Then  he  who  sports  in  the  sea  of  milk  said  to  his  servants :  Having 

fonnerly  become  incarnate,  we  destroyed  the  wicked  Daitya,  and 

freed  the  earth  of  its  foes,  and  now  I  have  taken  my  seat  as  the  In- 

itmctor  (Marathiy  Bodkya).    Do  ye,  therefore,  in  like  manner,  all  of 

you  become  incarnate  among  men,  in  all  my  ancient  famous  seats. 

Let  Uddhava  become  incarnate  (as  Ndmd)  in  the  forest  of  Dindir  at 

the  Fbndhari  Kshetra  i  and,  by  teaching  men  to  meditate  on  my 

name,  establish  my  worship  among  all    classes.      At  Mathuri, 

Gokula,  and  Yrindavana,  let  Akrdra  become  incarnate  (as  Ramdas)  ^ 

and,  by  teaching  men  to  meditate  on  my  name,  establish  my  worship 

among  all  classes.     In  the  eastern  regions  at  Jagannkth,  let  Yy&sa 

(as  Jayadeva)  become  incarnate,  and  rehearse  ray  works  of  wonder 

to  the  people.  Let  Yalmika  at  Hastindpur  (as  Tulsidas),  lead  all  per- 

loas  to  worship  me  with  reverence.     Let  Suka  become  incarnate 

among  the  Muhammedan*  tribes  (as  Kabir^).     In  the  R&ma  Avatkr 

ye  were  the  monkeys  who  released  Indra  and  the  gods.     In  the 

Krishna  Avat4r  ye  were  the  Y&dava  shepherds,  and  aided  in  saving 

the  cows  and  Brahmans  from  Kansa  and  his  cruel  Daitya.     Now, 

having  assumed  the  Bauddha  Avat4r  I  sit  still  and  silent,  so  that 

without  you,  who  will  make  known  my  deeds  among  the  people  ?** 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  this  representation  of  Yishnu's 

Mt  is  the  amne  word  ^if^V  ^hich  I  have  translated  Muhammedans  imd 

^ntcwt  foceigDeis.    The  ajaaee  within  braekets  aro  all  supplied  from  a  succeeding 
puBgraph, 
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having  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  instructor^  and  sur- 
rounded himself  'with  a  multitude  of  devoted  followers,  whom  he 
sends  abroad  on  every  side,  to  propagate  the  principles  of  piety  and 
morality,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  account  that  is  given  of 
Buddha,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Mahawanso.  In  the  Mahawanso 
also,  Buddha  is  characteristically  described  as  Susuddha  Sambuddha, 
and  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Bhakta  Vijaya,  Pandurang  Yishnu 
declares  that  he  is  Suddha  Buddha,  in  the  very  terms  of  the 
Mahawanso,  divested  of  their  extensive  particles.  Vishnu's  sitting 
silent  is  also  the  attitude  of  a  perfect  Buddha.  It  is  true,  that 
the  author,  from  whom  we  have  quoted  the  above  description, 
was  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  altogether  free  from  the  charge  of 
heterodoxy,  "but  he  thus  adroitly,  in  an  address  to  Yishnu,  cuts  the 
knot  he  could  not  untie  :  "  Neither  considering  time  nor  season, 
thou  manifestest  thyself  to  thy  worshippers.  The  Sutras  and 
Fur&nas  say  that  this  is  the  Bauddha  Avatdr  (and  therefore  the  Deity 
never  manifests  himself)  ;  nevertheless,  occasionally  breaking  their 
decree,  thou  manifestest  thyself  to  thy  worshippers.**  It  seems 
evident,  then,  that  though  Pandurang  be  quite  a  different  personage 
from  the  historical  Buddha^  the  idea  of  his  character  has  been  mainly 
borrowed  from  the  Buddhists. 

3.  A  third  peculiarity  of  the  Bauddho-Vaishnavas,  in  which  they 
agree  with  the  Buddhists  and  differ  from  the  Brahmans,  is,  that 
theoretically  they  admit  of  no  distinction  of  caste  among  true  wor- 
shippers, and  declare  that  at  religious  solemnities  all  castes  should 
eat  together.  One  of  them,  Kesava,  thus  expresses  himself :  "  At 
the  great  door  of  the  temple,  all  the  castes  are  formed  into  one 
body.**  More  fully  to  illustrate  this  important  particular,  we 
shall  refer  to  an  incident  recorded  in  the  life  of  Ndm&,  which, 
whether  founded  on  facts,  or  wholly  fabulous,  points  with  sufficient 
plainness  to  the  moral  lesson  which  the  historian  of  the  sect  wishes 
to  inculcate.  N^md,  the  chief  of  the  worshippers  of  Vitthal,  made  a 
feast  in  the  temple  for  the  Brahmans.  Vishnu  himself  went  round 
and  invited  them,  and  attended  on  them  when  they  came\  After 
dinner,  Vishnu,  knowing  that  the  Brahmans  required  to  be  paid  for 
eating  his  dinner,  and  would  not  depart  till  they  had  received  their 
hire,  determined  before  putting  the  piece  of  money  into  their  hands 
common  on  such  occasions,  to  show  them  one  of  his  frolics. 
Accordingly^  he  summoned  a  number  of  saints  from  heaven,  and 

^  If  the  whole  is  not  a  fable,  Pimd&lik,  or,  if  he  was  not  alive,  some  one  of  his 
descendants,  must  be  considered  as  personating  Vishnu;  and  as  the  family  wta 
Brahmanical,  no  objection  could  be  made  to  such  an  entertainment. 
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seated,  along  side  of  them  Ndm4  the  tailor,  Dryanoba,  and  his  two 
brothers,  outcaste  Brahraans,  Gora  the  potter,  Narhari  the  goldsmith, 
and  Sdvata  the  gardener.  Vishnu  himself  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the 
row,  and  his  wife  served  the  gnests.  Among  the  true  worshippers,  I 
find  Makta  Bdi,  the  sister  of  Drydnoba,  and  Atrodndyak  the  Mahdr 

(ITfRt.  ^.  Paria).     I  do  not' find,  however,  that  they  sat  down  to 

dinner  on  this  occasion,  with  their  brethren  j   the  above-mentioned 
were  deemed  enough  for  a  first  experiment.     Indescribable  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  Brahmans  when  they  saw  Vishnu  gathering  up  the 
particles  of  rice  Ndmd  had  let  fall,  and  chucking  them  into  his  own 
mouth  ;  but  though  amazed,  they  were  by  no  means  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct,  and  entered  into  a  long  altercation  with 
^im  on  the  subject,  assuring  him  that  the  man  who  abandoned  the 
rules  of  caste  could  never  be  saved.     Vishnu  defended  himself  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  told  them  that  they  were  no  true  Brah- 
mans, being  destitute  of  simple  regard  to  the  deity  (Brahman ishta), 
and  full  of  the  pride  of  worldly  distinctions  (Dvaitbhdva).     He 
moreover   assured  them   that  Ndmd,   though   by   birth   a    tailor, 
possessed   those  characteristics  of  a  true  worshipper  which  they 
wanted,  and  was  above  all  others  dear  to  him.     Nothing,  however, 
on  that  occasion  would  satisfy  the  Brahmans  but  that  Vishnu  should 
go  down  to  the  river,  to  the  pool  called  Chandra  B^,  and  there 
receive  purification  (Prdyaschitta)  from  their  hands,  which  at  last 
to  please  them  he  condescended  to  do.     The  same  comedy  was 
again  repeated  in  the  temple,  it  is   said,  with   somewhat   better 
success ;  for  though  the  Brahmans  seemed  by  no  means  satisfied, 
they  said  nothing  about  purification ;  though  still  they  would  not 
listen  to  Vishnu,  when  he  begged  them  to  receive  Ndmd,  as  they 
would  receive  him,  into  intimate  and  familiar  intercourse.      In 
another  part  of  the  history,  Ekanath  is  represented  as  having  been 
deserted  by  a  company  of  Brahmans,  who  came  to  assist  at  a  feast 
in  honour  of  the  manes  of  his  deceased  ancestors,  because  he  had 
taken  food  prepared  for  them  and  given  it  to  a  pious  Mahdr  who  in 
passing  had  stopped,  at  his  door.     The  presumption  of  these  Brah- 
mans, so  says  the  legend,  was  efifectuaUy  put  to  the  blush  on  the 
present  occasion  3  for  their  ancestors,  it  is  asserted,  came  down  and 
assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  partook  of  the  good  man*s  dinner. 
Still  the  Bauddho-Vaishnavas,  not  having  been  able  to  persuade  the 
other  Hindus  to  abandon  the  distinctions  of  caste,  have  themselves 
heen  forced  in  practice  to  submit  to  them.     Ndnak  and  his  Sikh 
followers   are   the  only  considerable   class  of  Hind^,  who  have 
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been  aUe  completely  to  rite  above  national  prejndioes  in  tiiis 
particolar. 

4.  The  Bauddho-Vaishnavaa  do  not  in  their  writings  praise^  bat 
on  the  contrary  speak  slightingly  of  the  Vedas,  the  Brahmans,  visit- 
Ing  other  holy  places  besides  Pandharpnr,  washing  and  crowning  of 
images  with  flowers,  and  other  Hindu  superstitions.  N&ni&  thus 
describes  the  folly  of  leaving  Pandharpur  to  visit  holy  places :  "It 
is  like  throwing  out  new  milk  and  going  from  door  to  door  to  beg 
rice  water,  casting  away  highly  valuable  musk  to  fill  one*s  lap  with 
asheSj  throwing  down  a  vessel  filled  with  well-cooked  rice  and 
going  to  eat  leaves  that  have  fallen  from  a  tree,  sending  away  a 
swan  and  fetching  home  a  wild  pigeon,  casting  away  diamonds  and 
filling  one's  lap  with  sand,  leaving  fine  singing  and  going  to  listeo 
to  a  street  brawl,  turning  out  the  cow  that  yields  whatever  is  desired 
(K&madhenu)  and  bringing  home  a  goat."  The  different  rites  of 
the  Hindu  religion  are  thus  exposed :  "  They  command  you  to  cut 
down  a  living  sweet  basil  plant,  to  crown  a  lifeless  stone.  Can 
worship  proceed  by  contraries  ?    Who  knows  whether  such  rites  be 

right  or  wrong  ?    The  propitious  time  (^199)  ^o'  the  oblation  to 

fire,  proves  the  death-time  (^^ir?)  of  the  Banyan  and  Pipal  trees. 
They  tell  you  to  muzzle  the  ram,  and  thus  perform  the  moon- 
plant  sacrifice.  The  four  Vedas  are  said  to  reside  in  the  Pipal 
tree,  and  yet  the  oblation  to  fire  proves  the  destruction  of  that 
tree.  They  speak  bloodless  words,  but  perform  bloody  rites. 
If  everything  be  deity,  what  is  it  that  is  cut  down?  and  who 
makes  the  oblation?  Do  not  the  ceremonies  take  place  in  that 
one  deity,  since  the  sovereign  lord  is  everywhere  present  ?**  One  of 
their  most  caustic  epigrams  is  that  in  which  the  Gosains  are 
attacked.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Brother,  you  see  a  holy  monki,  who  all 
Has  left,  obeying  Heaven's  sovereign  call. 

Mayor  ^,  build  a  chapel  here, 

Bring  tobacco  and  strong  beer  \ 

Daily  food  for  me  provide, 

Let  a  sister  too  reside 

Here  to  serve  me  while  I  stay. 

Tuka  Ram  was  wont  to  say, 
Devotion  such  as  this  stands  forth  confessed 
To  be  a  Satumaliaa  mask  at  best. 


'  The  original  words  translated  as  above  are,  respectively,  goUrif  patel,  and 
bhtog. 
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Again,  ia  reference  to  the  Vedas^  Tuka  said,  '^  What  I  have  not 
found  in  the  Veda,  I  have  found  on  the  brick  5"  alluding  to  the 
kgend  of  Yitthal.  Of  the  Brahmana  it  ia  said«  "  They  have  got 
girdlea  for  their  loins  with  small  bells  that  jingle,  but  they  are  dumb 
as  regards  the  utterance  of  divine  knowledge."  In  a  word  it  is 
said  that,  "Ceremonies,  holy  places,  and  austerities,  are  mere 
gossipry;  when  compared  witii  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  deity, 
they  are  arrant  trifles." 

The  Yed&ntl  philosophers  were  accustomed  quietly  to  set  aside 
all  these  things,  as  fit  only  for  the  ignorant  and  sensual,  but  like 
the  Buddhist,  Kabir  Panthis,  and  Jangams,  the  worshippers  of 
Yithobi  turn  them  to  ridicule.  The  most  common  superstition 
among  themselves  is  the  doing  obeisance  to  the  supposed  prints 
of  the  feet  of  sages,  one  also  much  practised  by  the  Buddhists. 

5.  The  Bauddho-Yaishnavas  assert  that  there  is  an  interchange 
Ckf  love  between  the  worshipper  and  the  deity.  Afifection  (Prema) 
is  often  spoken  of  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  true  worship,  and 
love  (Priii  or  Awad)  is  declared  to  be  an  affection  existing  both 
in  the  mind  of  the  deity  and  in  the  man  of  piety.  Thus  Yishnu  is 
introduced  as  saying  to  N&m&,  "  The  love  which  I  and  you  bear  to 
one  another  is  great."  It  is  generally,  I  believe,  conceded,  that 
neither  among  Brahmans  nor  Buddhists  has  anything  been  said  on 
this  head^  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  our  eclectics  may  have 
learnt  the  doctrine  from  the  Mohammedan  Fakirs. 

Besides  these  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  them  from  other 
Hindus  in  the  Dakhan,  there  are  other  points  of  religion  brought 
forward  with  an  unusual  degree  of  prominence  by  the  Bauddho- 
Yaishnavas,  especially  the  importance  of  taking  the  name  of  the 
deity  as  an  act  of  religious  worship,  the  power  of  confident  per- 
suasion to  effect  whatever  is  desired,  and  the  propriety  of  forgiving 
injuries  and  even  repaying  evil  with  good.  How  far  a  partial 
acquaintance  with  Christianity,  as  introduced  into  India  by  the 
Portuguese  and  others,  may  or  may  not  have  tended  to  give  a 
greater  prominence  to  the  last-mentioned  particular  it  would  be 
interesting,  although  perhaps  difficult,  to  ascertain.  The  ancient 
Risbis  are  in  the  Brahmanical  Scriptures  universally  represented  as 
cursing  all  who  offended  them,  and  though  a  better  spirit  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  animating  the  Buddhist  and  later  Brahmanical 
writings,  nothing  I  believe  can  be  found  equal  to  the  narrative  of 
Jaya  Deva  as  given  by  the  author  of  the  Bhakta  Yijaya;  for  the 
•age  is  represented,  not  only  as  forgiving  and  loading  with  kindness 
the  wretches  who  had  robbed  and  maimed  him,  but  after  they  had 
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gone  to  hell  for  their  crimes,  as  pleading  witli  Vishna  till  he  had 
their  doom  reversed  and  a  residence  assigned  them  in  heaven. 

I  should  now  give  some  account  of  the  different  authors  wiio 
have  written  in  support  of  the  Bauddho-Vaishnava  tenets,  hut  as 
this  will  fall  in  our  way  when  we  take  a  review  of  Maratha  literature 
generally,  we  shall  at  present  content  ourselves  with  glancing  at  tbe 
general  history  of  the  sect.     The  Bauddho-Vaishnavas  may  be 
traced  up  with  tolerable  certainty  to  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  seem  to  have  had  tiieir  origin. 
Sridhar,  who  in  the  liberal  reign  of  Akbar  translated  several  Sanskrit 
works  into  Mar&thi,  was  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  tenth  generation 
of  Dattatreya,  an  original  disciple  of  Pundalik,  according  to  a 
genealogy  preserved  in  the  Pandurang  Mah&tmya.    The  postscript 
to  the  Har(-vijaya,  one  of  his  works,  gives  the  date  of  Saka  1524, 
or  A.D.  1 602,  for  its  completion.    As  these  dates  in  modem  woriu 
are  usually  genuine,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  the  date  in  question,  at  the  rate  of  three  generations  to  a  hundred 
years,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  foorteenth 
century,  as  the  time  when  Pundalik  flourished,  and  the  worship  of 
Pandurang  was  instituted.     It  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence  that 
this  should  be  the  very  period  when  the  Muhammedan  General  Alia 
began  those  incursions  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Mussulman  authority  in  the  Dakhan,  bringing  a  dark  cloud  over 
the  whole  of  the  Hindu  political  horizon.     In  these  events,  how- 
ever, as  in  many  others,  we  observe  a  gracious  Providence,  while  it 
smites  with  the  one  hand,  bestowing  blessings  with  the  other.   After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists  and  depression  of  the  Jains,  every- 
thing like  religious  liberty  seems  to  have  been  utterly  extinguished 
in  Central  India,  till  the  Muhammedan  invasion,  and  nothing  per- 
mitted to  lift  up  its  head  against  the  dogmatism  and  superstitions 
of  the  Brahmans.     By  the  destruction  of  the  political  power  of  tbe 
supporters  of  Hinduism,  and  the  persecution  of  idolators,  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who  dissented  from  the 
dominant  religion  on  account  of  its  grossness,  and  scope  was  given 
to  those  original  geniuses  who  could  not  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  previously  existing  systems.    Accordingly,  we  find  that, 
even  under  the  Ghaznavi  monarchy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Ramanuja,  a  Hindu  reformer,  had  begun  to  collect  dis- 
ciples in  the  north,  and  in  the   15th,  R&mananda  and  Kabir  had 
raised  up  a  host  of  opponents  to  the  many  deities  and  superstitions 
of  the  Brahmans.     It  was  during  the  Mohammedan  ascendancy  that 
the  Bauddho-Vaishnavas  flourished  in  the  Dakhan.    They  borrowed, 
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88  we  have  seen,  from  all  sects,  even  from  the  hated  oppressors  of 
their  country,  all  that  seemed  good  in  their  several  systems,  in  the 
tme  eclectic  spirit.  After,  however,  the  Maratha  empire  had  again 
fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans,  no  more  scope  was  given  to 
the  spirit  of  reform,  and  Tuka  Ram,  their  last  didactic  vrriter  of 
eminence,  was  the  contemporary  of  the  great  Sivaji.  The  two 
legendary  historical  works  we  have  mentioned  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  are  the  only  productions  of  a  later  period. 

The  worshippers  of  Yithal  belong  chiefly  to  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes  among  the  Hindds,  who  probably  in  ancient 
times,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Gujarat,  were  the  most 
affected  by  the  notions  of  the  Jains.  Not  a  few  Brahmans  notwith- 
standing, and  multitudes  from  among  the  cultivator  class,  range 
themselves  under  his  banners.  The  spirit  and  energy  of  the  sect 
as  reformers,  however,  seems  now  nearly  extinct,  and  their  cha- 
racter assimilating  more  and  more  to  that  of  other  idolators.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  instrumentality  of  Europeans  were  now  to  be 
employed  to  rouse  the  Hindtis  again  to  the  display  of  mental 
activity.  May  it  prove  more  effective  than  the  agency  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  become  the  means  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
Providence  of  delivering  the  Hindi!  mind  from  those  national  chains 
of  caste  and  bonds  of  superstition  which  the  noble  spirits  whose 
efforts  we  have  been  contemplating,  were  unable  with  all  their 
energies  to  burst  asunder.  Surely,  at  least,  we  may  hope,  that  no 
professing  Christian  will  henceforth  ever  be  found  among  the 
defenders  or  supporters  of  a  system,  which  all  the  wiser  Hindtis, 
and  many  even  among  the  Brahmans  themselves,  have  looked  on  as 
the  original  cause  of  the  many  evils  that  afflict  their  unhappy 
coantry« 
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Abt.  VII. — On  the  Yellow  Colour  of  the  Barberry^  and  its  Uses  in 

the  Arts.    By  E.  Solly,  Esa. 

Having  learnt^  whilit  engaged  in  iaqniries  amongst  manafactarers, 
and  other  practical  men,  that  the  root  of  the  common  Barberry,  or 
Berberis  vulgaris,  was  an  article  of  increasing  valne  in  the  arts,  on 
account  of  the  fine  yellow  colour  which  it  contains,  and  that  a  new 
source  of  this  dye  stuff  was  rather  a  desideratam;  I  was  led  to 
inquire  in  how  far  the  root  in  question  ooold  be  advantageoosly 
obtained  from  India. 

The  most  important  use  to  which  the  colouring  matter  is  applied, 
is,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
dyeing,  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  or  staining  leather  yellow ;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  found  peculiarly  well  suited* 

The  colouring  principle  is  found  in  tlie  bark  and  wood  of  tiie 
stem,  as  well  as  in  the  root  But  the  root  only  has,  I  believe,  beea 
applied  in  dyeing.  In  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen,  the  colour- 
ing matter  was  in  the  stem  for  the  most  part  collected  together  in 
the  bark,  and  round  the  circumference;  a  considerable  portion,  also, 
was  deposited  round  the  pith,  particularly  in  the  larger  stems  $ 
whilst  the  great  bulk  of  the  woody  fibre  intervening,  contained  very 
little  colour.  The  root,  however,  was  wholly  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour. 

The  gentleman  before  mentioned  (and  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  much  useful  information  on  this  subject)  informs  me,  that  the 
barberry  he  has  seen  was  generally  in  large  straight  pieces,  having 
a  somewhat  honeycomb  cellular  structure,  and  that  the  colour  was 
generally  collected  together  as  it  were  in  masses. 

In  the  larger  stems,  the  proportion  of  useless  woody  fibre  to 
the  bark  and  parts  yielding  colour,  is  undoubtedly  large,  but  this  is 
quite  compensated  by  the  superior  richness  of  colour  in  the  old 
stems. 

According  to  some  experiments  of  MM.  Buchner  and  Her- 
bei^r,  which  are  detailed  in  the  Journal  de  Fharmacie,  the  root 
of  the  Berberis  vulgaris  contains  rather  more  than  17  per  cent  of 
yellow  colouring  matter,  which  is  entirely  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  to  which  the  name  of  Berberite  has  been  applied.  The 
root,  besides  this>  contains  gum  and  many  other  substances,  but 
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it  in  the  berberite  abne  which  is  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dyer^ 

Few  natnral  orders  are  more  widely  distributed  than  the  Ber- 
berideflB,  for.  they  are  found  in  most  temperate  parts  of  the  globe ; 
species  are  found  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe^  and  extend, 
as  De  GandoUe  has  observed,  from  Candia  to  Christiania.  In  Asia, 
they  are,  perhaps,  even  more  widely  diffused  and  abundant.  The 
best  known  varieties  of  Asiatic  barberries  are  :— 

I.  Berberi»  SiHriea.  A  small  shrub,  found  on  the  lower  moun- 
tains and  rocky  hills  of  Altaic  Siberia. 

2.  Berberis  Sinensis,  which  abounds  in  China,  and  the  northern 

parts  of  India. 

3.  Berberis  WttUiekiana.    A  native  of  Nepal. 

4.  Berberis  florthunda.     This  plant,  which  is  common  in  the 

whole  of  the  north  of  India,  was  formerly  thought  by  Dr. 

Wallich  to  be  identical  with  Berberis  aristata  3  it  is  now, 

however,  known  to  be  different. 

5*  Berberis  Asiatica.    Abundant  in  Nepal  and  Kumaoon ;  and 

according  to  De  CandoUe,  the  Berberis  tinctoria,  which 

flourishes  in  the  Neelgherries,    is   indentical  with  this 

species. 

6.  Berberis  aristata,  perhaps  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all 

these  species ;  it  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Northern 

India,  and  extends  from  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  the 

Neelgherries,  and  as  far  south  as  Nuera  EUia,  and  Adam's 

Peak  in  Ceylon.    It  has  been  described  in  the  Botanical 

Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Berberis  chitra ;  it  is,  how. 

ever,   not  the  same  as  the  Chitria  of  Nepal,  which  is 

another  variety  of  Berberis. 

Many  of  these  species  live  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  attain 

very  considerable  size ;  according  to  Dr.  Royle,  Berberis  Nepalensis, 

a  most  beautiful  species,  which  inhabits  the  mountainous  districts 

In  the  north  of  India,  grows  in  shady  places  to  the  height  of  12 

feet,  at  elevations  of  from  5  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  5 

and  M.  Leschenault  de  La  Tour  states,  that  the  Berberis  tinctoria, 

which  flourishes  in  the  Neelgherries,  and  is  there  known  by  the  name 

of  Jakalow,  attains  a  height  of  even  20  feet. 

These  different  species  of  Berberis  are  employed  by  the  natives 
in  the  districts  where  they  abound,  in  medicine,  and  as  a  dye^  and  the 
fruit  of  some  are  dried  and  used  as  an  article  of  food.    The  late 

1  This  colour  has  been  long  used  in  Astrachan  and  Poland  as  a  dye  for  leather, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Qemiany  for  staining  irood  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
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General  T.  Hardwicke,  in  his  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Sirinagur, 

published  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  relates  that  a  variety  of  Berbeiis 

is  abundant  in  the  valley  through  which  the  Koa  nnllah  has  its 

course ;  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  the 

wood,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  is  used   by  them  for 

dyeiug;  but  from  the  imperfection  of  their  processes  the  colour  so 

obtained  is  not  permanent.     Dr.  Royle,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the 

Botany  and  Natural  History  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  says,  when 

describing  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  Berberideae,  "  The  root 

and  wood  of  one  species,  the  Berberis  aristata,  being  of  a  dark 

yellow  colour,  and  forming  the  Dar  Huld  of  Persian  writers,  are 

used  as  a  dye ;  and  being  bitter  and  a  little  astringent,  are,  together 

with  the  bark,  employed  in  medicine.   The  variety  of  Berberis  foand 

in  the  Neelgherrles,  and  which  M.  Leschenault  de  La  Tour  calls 

Berberis  tinctoria,  from  the  use  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  has 

by  the  experiments  of  M.  Vauquelin,  been  found  to  be  inferior  to 

few  woods,  for  dyeing  a  yellow  colour."    There  being  fortunately 

preserved  In  the   Museum  of  this   Society,  a  small  quantity  of 

barberry  root,  which  had  been  sent  from  Ceylon,  together  with 

other  specimens  of  dye  woods,  &c.,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 

some  experiments  with  its  colouring  matter,  the  result  of  which 

proved  that  it  was  quite  as  abundant  in  the  Asiatic  as  in  the 

European  barberry;    and  on  comparing  it  with  some  root  from 

Cologne,  I  found  that  the  colour  {rom.  the  Asiatic  was  even  finer 

and  more  brilliant ;  and  from  some  experiments  in  dyeing  cotton 

and  silk  with  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found,  if  not 

superior,  at  least  quite  equal,  to  the  very  best  which  has  hitherto 

been  obtained  from  Cologne,  Hamburg,  and  some  other  European 

towns. 

Experiments  should  be  made  as  to  the  relative  quantity  and 
quality  of  colour  contained  in  the  old  and  young  trees,  and  in  their 
wood,  bark,  and  roots  respectively,  and  likewise  as  to  the  best  time 
for  collecting  them. 

As  the  root  contains  only  about  17  per  cent,  of  useful  colouring 
matter,  and  the  remainder  consists  of  woody  fibre  and  other 
matters  not  useful  to  the  dyers,  it  is  important  to  inquire  into  the 
possibility  of  substituting  for  the  wood  or  root  a  watery  extract  of 
them.  This  would  contain  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter,  and 
whilst  it  would  present  it  in  a  condensed  and  convenient  fonUi 
would  of  course  greatly  diminish  the  expense  of  carriage  and 
freight,  and,  in  consequence,  reduce  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  colour. 
It  is  evident  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  to  prevent 
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this  being  done,  for  the  natires  prepare  extracts  with  great  success^ 
and  have  considerable  experience  in  such  operations,  as  we  see  from 
a  number  of  Indian  extracts,  such  as  Cutch,  and  Terra  Japonica, 
which  have  lately  become  important  articles  of  trade.  But  there 
would  be  far  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  extract  of  barberry, 
than  that  of  many  other  trees,  for  the  natives  have  long  made  and 
used  it  themselves  as  a  medicine,  and  it  is  described  in  the  Asiatic 
books  on  Materia  Medica,  onder  the  names  of  Rnsot,  Hoozis,  and 
Huzuz.  There  can  therefore  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  article 
in  any  quantity  which  may  be  required. 

It  has  long  been  remarked,  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
Dioscorides  has  made  no  mention  of  the  barberry,  which  from  its 
wide  diffusion,  and  remarkable  properties,  could  hardly  escape  the 
attention  of  the  early  naturalists.  This  has,  however,  been 
explained  by  Dr.  Royle,  who  has  adduced  the  most  unexceptionable 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Lycium  of  the  ancients,  or  Av/aov  of 
the  Greeks,  was  really  identical  with  the  Hoozis  of  the  present  day, 
and  was,  in  fact,  an  extract  of  barberry.  A  very  interesting  con- 
firmation of  this  will  be  found  in  Avicenna,  who,  when  speaking  of 
Lycium,  says  it  is  the  extract  of  Al-Feluzahai^,  and  Dr.  Royle,  in 
his  paper  on  Lycium,  informs  us,  that  the  Persian  name  of  Rusat, 
the  extract  of  barberry,  is  Feelzurch. 

Some  little  confusion  is  caused  by  the  term  Dar  Huld,  or  yellow 
wood,  being  applied  to  more  than  one  plant;  thus,  among  many 
others,  Playfair,  in  his  translation  of  the  Tali/  Sherif,  describes 
Dar  Hnld  as  turmeric,  and  says, "  it  is  pungent,  bitter,  hot,  and  dry," 
a  description  applicable  to  turmeric,  but  not  at  all  to  barberry, 
which  is  usually  described  as  bitter,  cooling,  and  slightly  astringent : 
and  Dr.  Royle  informs  ns,  that  in  the  north  of  India  Dar  Huld 
signifies  barberry,  and  that  on  asking  to  see  the  plant,  yielding 
Dar  Hnld  and  Rusot,  species  of  Berberis  were  pointed  out  -,  whilst 
in  the  sooth  of  India  it  is  only  applied  to  turmeric. 
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Art.  YllL— Visit  from  Wadi  Tor  to  Gebel  ITal^,  o-yllJ  ^, 
or  the  Mountain  of  the  Bdly  FeninstUa  of  Mount  Sinai.    By 

LlEUTBNilNT   NeWBOLD. 

{Read  5th  June,  1841.) 

After  a  night's  refreshing  bivonac  on  the  sand,  under  the  palm 
trees  of  Wadi  Tor,  ^e  rose  at  sunrise  on  the  10th  of  June,  1840, 
mounted,  and  travelled  slowly  among  some  low  sand  hills  in  a 
northerly  direction,  almost  parallel  with  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea.  As  we  emerged  from  the  mouth  of  a  small  defile,  the 
waters  of  this  sacred  gulf  burst  on  our  view ;  the  surface  marked 
with  annular,  crescent-shaped,  and  irregular  blotches  of  a  purplish 
red,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  were  curiously 
contrasted  with  the  beautiful  aqua-marine  of  the  water  lying  over 
the  white  coral  reefs.  This  red  colour  I  ascertained  to  be  caused  by 
the  subjacent  red  sandstone,  and  reddish  coral  reefs;  a  similar 
phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  straits  of  Babel-mandeb,  and  also 
near  Suez ;  particularly  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  on  the  water 
at  a  small  angle.  The  low  hills  of  the  defile  were  covered  with 
fragments  of  brown,  red,  white,  and  black  chert,  many  of  them 
coated  with  a  white  mealy  enduit,  flattish  and  singularly  honey- 
combed. Hillocks  of  a  considerable  size  were  often  wholly  com- 
posed of  similar  fragments.  In  a  pass  to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  some 
cliffs  about  fifty  feet  high,  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  friable  earthy 
sandstone,  we  observed  a  layer  of  fossil  shells.  The  rock  in  many 
places  is  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  contains  thin  veins  of 
quartz  resembling  calcedony.  From  this  place,  our  route  lay  along 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  High  sandstone  cliffs  skirted  the  right  of 
the  path,  in  regular  strata,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  5^  £.  20  N. ; 
direction  S.S.E. 

After  about  two  hours*  ride  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff, 
bulging  out  from  the  rest  of  the  range,  like  an  immense  circular 
bastion  from  a  curtain.  On  its  surface  were  rudely  engraved  the 
names  of  sundry  travellers,  in  Arabic,  Greek,  and  modern  European 
characters. 

Here  we  dismounted ;  and,  leaving  our  little  caravan  to  the  care 
of  the  Arab  drivers,  proceeded  on  foot  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
range,  which  terminates  in  the  singular  bell-shaped  hill  called 
Gebel  NaMs,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Bell. 

By  some  Arabs,  the  range  is  called,  after  an  anchorite  who  took 
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up hii  abode  in  the  vicinity,  "Ahu  SuuHiira"  Ten  minutes'  walk 
over  sand  and  stones  brought  ns  to  the  base  of  Gebel  Nakds.  The 
apparent  height  is  from  350  to  400  feet.  On  the  western  side,  which 
faces  towards  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  steep  slope  of  a  triangular  form 
extending  about  eighty  feet  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  narrow  at  the 
top,  but  widening  out  as  it  approaches  the  bottom.  This  slope  is 
bounded  by  low  cliffs  of  sandstone  on  all  sides  except  the  base,  and 
covered  with  a  very  fine  quartzy  sand  of  a  light  reddish  brown 
colour.  The  sand  varies  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  five  or  six 
feet,  according  to  the  irregularity  of  the  sandstone  rocks  which  lie 
beneath  it.  It  has  evidently  been  conveyed  to  its  present  position, 
on  the  slope  of  the  rock,  by  the  strong  prevailing  westerly  winds. 
Our  Bedouin  guide  instantly  pointed  to  this  sandy  slope,  as  the 
spot  whence  issue  forth  those  mysterious  Memnonian  sounds,  to 
which  the  mountain  owes  its  appellation;  and  which  the  super- 
stitious Arabs,  as  noticed  by  Burckhardt,  believe  to  be  produced  by 
the  bells  of  a  subterraneous  convent. 

We  strained  our  ears  to  catch  a  sound,  but  in  vain:  a  deep 
silence,  hardly  broken  by  the  faint  mormurings  of  the  wind,  reigned 
over  the  singularly  dreary  and  arid  wastes  around.  The  Bedouin, 
having  desired  us  to  wait  at  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  com- 
menced its  ascent,  sinking  knee-deep  in  the  loose  sand  that  covered 
it  Presently  we  heard  a  faint  musical  sound  resembling  the  deeper 
chords  of  a  violoncello  at  a  distance,  prolonged,  and  lightly  touched. 
The  Bedouin  now  descended ;  and,  on  my  expressing  some  disap- 
pointment at  the  result,  remarked  with  much  phlegm,  that  the  day 
was  not  propitious ;  but  that,  if  we  would  come  on  the  Juma,  or 
Muhammedan  Sabbath,  we  should  hear  the  mountain  strains  to 
much  greater  advantage.  My  friend,  Mr.  Shute,  of  the  Innis- 
killings,  and  myself,  having  now  obtained  some  clue  to  the  cause  of 
the  sounds,  determined  to  put  the  guide's  veracity  to  the  test,  and 
accordingly  commenced  the  ascent,  which  we  found  fatiguing,  from 
the  depth  and  extreme  fineness  of  the  sand,  and  from  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun.  Having  reached  the  top,  I  seated  myself  at  the 
base  of  the  mural  cliffs  which  crest  the  summit,  and  watched  the 
course  of  the  sand  we  had  set  in  motion,  as  it  passed  downwards  in 
undulating  and  gradually  widening  lines  to  the  base.  The  particles 
of  sand,  displaced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  disturbed  those  im- 
mediately above  and  below  them;  and,  more  slightly,  those  on  their 
sides;  so  that  the  disturbance  of  the  upper  layers  of  sand  went  on 
increasing  on  every  side,  somewhat  resembling  the  effect  produced 
on  the  surface  of  still  water  by  dropping  a  stone  into  it 
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About  two  minutes  after  the  sand  had  been  first  set  ia  motion,  a 
faint  rustling  sound,  as  it  rolled  down,  struck  our  ears;  then  the 
low,  deep,  distant,  musical  tone  we  had  first  heard,  which  generally 
became  more  and  more  distinct,  and  apparently  nearer,  in  succes- 
sive and  fast  repeated  notes,  whose  sound  partook  of  those  of  a  deq> 
mellow  church  or  convent  bell,  and  of  the  vibrations  of  a  stringed 
instrument.  On  again  disturbing  the  sand  near  the  summit  with 
my  feet,  the  sounds  took  up  a  more  treble  and  prolonged  tone^  re- 
sembling the  wild  strains  of  an  iEoHan  harp,  but  gradually  becoming 
depeer  and  louder,  until  at  length  they  rivalled  the  continued 
rumbling  of  distant  thunder,  and  fairly  caused  the  sand  on  which  I 
sat  to  tremble  in  distinct  vibrations.  This  intensity  of  sound  was 
produced  a  short  interval  after  the  whole  surface  of  the  sand  had 
been  set  in  motion  from  the  summit  to  the  base.  The  sensations 
imparted  by  the  vibrations  were  most-  extraordinary 5  I  can  only 
compare  them  with  those  likely  to  be  experienced  by  a  person  seated 
on  the  body  of  some  enormous  stringed  instrument  while  a  bow  is 
slowly  drawn  over  its  chords.  The  greatest  effect  was  produced  by 
traversing  the  sand  from  right  to  left,  and  vice  versd. 

I  descended  to  the  base  during  the  greatest  intensity  of  the 
sounds,  and  awaited  in  silence  their  cessation,  which  took  place  with 
that  of  the  motion  of  the  sand,  at  the  expiration  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Travellers  have  frequently  attempted  the  '  explanation  of  this 
curious  phenomenon.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  sounds  are 
caused  by  the  sand's  motion  over  hollow  rocks;  others  imagine 
them  to  proceed  from  the  sand  falling  into  cavities;  some  again 
suppose  them  to  have  their  origin  in  subterranean  volcanoes ;  and  a 
few  have  thought  that  similar  sounds  may  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  thin  elastic  plates  of  mica  which  abound 
in  granite  and  gneiss.  The  notion  of  the  Arabs,  that  the  sounds  are 
those  of  the  bells  of  a  subterraneous  convent,  has  doubtless  been  de- 
rived from  the  idle  tales  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai,  who  declared 
to  me  that  they  had  never  been  heard,  until  after  the  destruction  of 
one  of  their  convents  near  Tor,  and  the  death  of  the  Forty 
Martyrs. 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  third  of  these  opinions,  I  can  only 
observe,  that  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  rocks  over  which  the 
sand  rolled,  they  proved  to  be  of  a  massive  whitish  sandstone  or 
grit,  of  a  granular  texture,  imbedding  pebbles  of  quartz,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  caverns,  or  holes  of  any  magnitude.  No  volcanic 
rocks,  nor  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes^  were  found  in  the  vicinity. 
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Erratic  fragments  of  porphyry^  granite^  greenstone^  and  melaphyre^ 
evidently  transported  irom  the  lofty  ranges  of  Sinai  in  the  interior, 
occurred  strewed  on  the  sorface  of  the  desert  not  far  distant  Were 
the  sounds  volcanic,  they  would  be  absolutely  independent  of  the 
motion  of  the  sand,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  as  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  their  production.  The  idea  of  their  being 
caused  by  sand  falling  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  appears  to  me 
to  be  nearly  as  satisfactory  as)  the  tale  of  the  subterraneous  bells. 
Sand,  in  falling,  produces  nothing  beyond  a  dull  rustling  noise,  as 
may  be  readily  proved  by  experiment.  ;i  With  regard  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of^  wind  acting  on  the  thin  and  elastic  plates  of  mica,  I  may 
remark,  that  I  could  not  detect  a  single  plate  of  this  mineral  in  the 
rodis  of  the  locality,  which  were  all  of  a  sandy  and  calcareous 
character.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
sounds  being  produced,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  &c.,  which  abound  in  mica. 

My  own  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Bell,  coincide  in  a  great  measure  with  those  of  Lieutenant 
Wellsted;  who  has  expressed  his  opinion,  that  its  explanation  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  agitation  of  the  sand.     The  inclination 
of  the  slope,  down  which  the  sand  falls,  is  nearly  that  at  which  sand 
lies,  when  poured  down  in  a  heap.     It  rolls  down  this  slope,  after 
having  been  disturbed,  in  a  westerly  direction  $  the  surface  of  the 
subjacent  sandstone  rocks  is  uneven  and  step-like.     In  falling,  the 
sand  collects  into  waves,  about  an  inch  or  two  inches  high,  resem- 
bling those  of  a  thick  liquid  flowing  slowly  down  an  inclined  plane. 
These  waves  widen  out  as  they  approach  the  base  of  the  slope,  and 
acted  upon  by  the  wind,  which  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  blowing 
pretty  strongly  from  the  N.W.,  nearly  at  an  angle  of  45®  with  the 
coarse  of  the  sand,  form  into  festoon-like  curves.     The  sounds  pro- 
duced on  first  disturbing  the  sand  near  the  summit  of  the  plane, 
vere,  as  before  remarked,  of  a  treble  nature;   but  gradually  deep- 
ened, and  became  graver  and  louder,  as  the  undulations  lengthened 
ou  their  way  downwards  to  the  base  3  apparently  on  the  principle  of 
the  difference  of  sounds  produced  by  the  strings,  of  different  lengths, 
of  a  musical  instrument. 

Tliis  effect  was  increased  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  plane 
down  which  the  sand  glided,  which,  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
beiug  narrow  at  top  and  broad  at  the  base,  admitted  of  the  gradual 
extension  or  widening  of  the  waves  of  sand  5  or,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  lengthening  of  the  strings,  and  the  consequent  deepening 
of  the  strains,  of  this  great  natural  iEolian  harp. 
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That  the  Bounds  are  caused  principally  by  the  motioa  of  the 
sand  is  further  proved  by  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  locality,  so  long 
as  the  sand  remains  undisturbed ;  by  the  gradual  increase,  diminu^- 
tion,  and  cessation  of  the  sounds  with  those  of  the  motion  of  the 
sandj  and  by  their  being  inaudible  in  wet  weather,  when  the  surface 
is  consolidated,  as  observed  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted*  That  the  ac- 
tion and  direction  of  the  wind  is  a  favourable,  if  not  a  necessary, 
condition,  is  proved  by  the  sounds  being  faint,  acoordio|(  to  the 
testimony  of  my  Bedouin,  in  [calm  weather,  and  sometimee  inau* 
dible  J  such  was  probably  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  Lieutenant 
Wellsted's  first  unsuccessful  visit  Further  information,  however, 
is  desirable  on  these  points ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  visit  the 
locality  during  the  prevalence  of  an  easterly  wind*  I  hardly  need  re- 
mark, that  the  N.W.  winds  blow  with  so  much  violence  occaaionally, 
as  to  disturb  the  sand,  and  thus  produce.the  sounds  without  the  aid  of 
man.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  take  careful  relative  measurements 
of  the  locality,  to  ascertain  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  most 
favourable  for  producing  the  sounds,  with  a  view  of  constructing  a 
model  on  a  small  scale,  from  which  similar  effects  might  probably 
be  produced  artificially,  and  the  curious  question,  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  moving  lines  of  loose  sand  producing,  under  any  circum- 
stances, musical  sounds,  decided  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Gehel  NakiU  should  be,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  only  known  spot  on  the  globe  where  the  necessary  con- 
ditions exist  for  producing  those  remarkable  sounds,  although  I 
have  seen  several  localities  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Spain,  where  loose 
sand  has  been  accumulated  on  the  sides  of  rocks  in  an  apparently 
similar  manner.  But  it  must  be  remarked  at  the  same  time,  that 
opportunity  did  not  admit  of  a  careful  comparative  examination  ai 
these  localities. 


A  short  notiee  qf  a  phenomenon  appairenily  depending  on  smUar  eausea  to  theee 
whieh  produced  the  sounds  described  in  the  foregoing  paper ^  toas  inserted  hg  Cktptum 
(now)  Sir  Alexander  Bumesy  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal  qf  AprU,  1838.  As 
few  copies  of  ^hat  excellent  periodical  are  to  be  found  in  England,  it  has  been 
thought  that  an  extract  from  Sir  Alexander's  paper  might  be  interesting, — Eorron* 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  Cahil  there  is  a  'phenomenon  similar  to 
what  occurs  at  Jabal  Nakous,  or  the  Sounding  Mountain,  near  Tor, 
in  the  Red  Sea,     It  is  called  Reg^Ruwan,  or  the  Moving  Sand,  and 
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is  thos  described  by  the  Emperor  Baber.  '  Between  these  plains 
there  is  a  small  hill  in  which  there  is  a  line  of  sandy  gronnd, 
reaching  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hilL  They  called  it 
Kkwdja  Reg-Ruwan,  They  say  that  in  the  summer  season  the 
sound  of  dmms  and  nagarets  issues  from  this  sand/  The  place 
has  been  seldom  visited^  being  in  the  Kohistan,  or  trouble  part  of 
the  country ;  but  the  power  of  the  present  Chief  of  CabUl  has  sub- 
dued tiie  rebellioui  tribes  near>  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  affoifded 
us  of  visiting  it,  which  we  did  in  October  last. 

''  The  description  of  Babkk  above  given^  though  ',it  appears 
marvelloua,  is  accurate.  Reg-Ruwtin  is  about  forty  miles  north  of 
(kbiil  towards  Hkidu  Koih,  and  near  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
Two  ridges  of  hills,  detached  from  the  rest,  nn  in*  and  meet  each 
other;  at  the  apex  of  this  a  sheet  of  sand,  as  pure  as  that  on  the 
sea  shore,  with  a  slope  of  about  forty  degrees,  forms  the  face  of  a 
bill  to  its  summit,  which  is  about  400  feet  high.  When  this  sand  is 
set  in  motion  by  a  body  of  people,  who  slide  down  it^  a  sound  is 
emitted.  On  the  first  trial  we  distinctly  heard  two  loud,  hollow 
sounds,  such  as  would  be  given  by  a  large  drum.  On  two  subse- 
quent attempts  we  heard  nothing,  so  that,  perhaps,  the  sand 
requires  to  be  for  a  time  settled  before  the  curiosity  Is  displayed. 
There  is  an  echo  in  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  belief  that 
the  sounds  are  only  heard  on  Friday,  when  the  saint  of  Reg-Rvman, 
who  is  interred  hard  by,  permita  1  The  locality  of  the  sand  is 
remarkable,  there  being  ^none^^  other  in  the  ndghbourhood.  Reg- 
Amnm  faces  the  south,  but  the  wind  of  Pwwam  (bM  Pntsmmi)  blows 
from  the  north  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  has  probably 
deposited  it  by  an  eddy.  Such  is  the  violence  of  this  wind,  that 
all  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  bend  to  Uie  south  ^  and  a  field, 
after  a  few  years,  requires  to  be  redeared  of  the  pebbles  and  stones 
which  the  loss  of  soil  lays  bare.  The  mountains  here  are  generally 
composed  of  granite  or  mica,  but  at  Reg-Ruwan  we  had  sand-stone, 
bne^  slate,  and  quarts." 
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Abt.  IXj'^ObierMiiani  on  the  Marithi  Language.    By  tie 

Ret.  Db.  Steybnson. 

:     (Bead  2nd  January,  1841.) 

Thb  ttudy  of  the  venucular  languages  of  India  it  every  day 
becoming  a  sabject  of  more  and  more  importance.  The  Govern* 
ment,  yielding  to  the  voice  of  reason,  has  decreed,  that  in  every 
province  the  language  of  the  people  shall  be  the  language  of  their 
rulers.  Christians  and  philanthropists,  in  every  district  of  the 
country,  are  preparing  books  and  communicating  the  elements  of 
learning  to  the  native  inhabitants,  in  their  own  dialects.  Grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  the  principal  vernacular  tongues,  exist  either 
printed  or  in  manuscript  $  and  the  speech  of  the  common  people 
instead  of  being  despised  as  a  jargon,  is  every  where  cultivated  as 
a  language* 

Circumstances  having  led  me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
Mar&thi,  I  am  desirous  of  laying  before  the  Society  a  few  obser- 
vations I  have  made  on  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  this  Ian* 
guage,  and  its  connection  with  the  other  languages  of  India. 

I  still  remember  the  interest  and  delight  with  which  I  first  read 
Colebrooke*s  essay  on  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  languages;  and  I 
have  lately,  also,  been  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Campbeirs  essay  on 
the  Telugu,  prefixed  to  his  grammar  of  that  language.  I  should  wish 
to  see  similar  essays  on  all  the  languages  of  India,  and  therefore 
think  it  but  right  to  furnish  to  others  at  a  distance,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  a  few  remarks  on  the  language 
which  I  have  made  my  principal  study. 

It  was  natural  for  those  who  had  studied  the  Sanskrit,  and  were 
chiefly  acquainted  with  the  Uinddst&n(  and  Bengali  languages,  to 
suppose  that  these,  and  all  the  other  languages  of  HindtSistan,  were 
but  corruptions  of  the  parent  tongue,  which  was  used  by  Vyasa 
and  Manu  in  giving  laws  and  a  religion  to  India.  And  even  when 
learned  Europeans  in  the  north  became  acquainted  with  the  natives 
of  Southern  India,  and  had  got  them  to  reduce  their  vernacular 
dialects  to  writing,  the  writers,  being  Brahmans,  used  almost  whoUf 
words  of  Sanskrit  origin,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  a  class 
entirely  different,  which  were  far  more  familiar  to  their  countrymen. 
Even  Mr.  Colebrooke,  while  admitting  in  one  part  of  his  essay  that 
about  one-tenth  of  the  words  in  the  Hindi  language  could  not  be 
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referred  to  a  Sanskrit  origin,  still  expresses  a  dotibt  whether,  after 
aU,  the  gronnd-work  of  the  language  were  entirely  different, 

Mr.  Campbell  objects  to  the  Telngn,  Kannadf,  and  Tamil,  being 
considered  merely  cormptions  of  the  Sanskrit.  He  considers  them 
with  the  Malayaliro,  to  be  sister  dialects,  radically  different  from  the 
language  of  the  Yedas ;  and  the  Sanskrit  intermixture,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Latin  which  has  intermingled  with  the  Saxon  ground- 
work  of  the  English.  The  same  I  conceive,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Mar&thf ;  and  also,  most  probably,  with  the 
Hindii,  Bengali,  and  all  the  languages  of  Northern  India.  The 
Sanskrit  proportion  becomes  less  and  less  as  we  advance  southward, 
and  is  least  in  the  Tamil;  just  as  the  Latin  proportion  of  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe  decreases  as  we  advance  northward.    < 

In  the  Mar&thf  language,  the  analysis  of  twelve  pages  taken 
separately  throughout  Molesworth's  dictionary,  gives  about  fifty 
thousand  words,  of  which  about  ten  thousand  may  be  reckoned 
primitives,  and  the  rest  derived  from  these*  Of  the  primitives, 
about  one- half  are  Sanskrit,  either  entirely  or  almost  in  a  state  of 
purity.  And  of  the  remaining  five  thousand,  two  more  are  still 
Sanskrit,  though  considerably  corrupted  ;  one  thousand  are  Persian 
and  Arabic  ;  and  two  thousand,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  uncon- 
nected with  any  of  those  languages,  but  belonging  to  what  I  con« 
ceive  to  have  been  the  language  of  the  aborigines  of  India.  Many 
of  the  words  of  this  class  agree  with  the  Telugu,  Kannadf,  and 
Tamil,  and  are  also  to  be  traced  in  the  Hindd  and  Gujar&th(,  where 
there  is  not  the  slightest  connection  with  the  Sanskrit 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  connected  with  this  view  of  the 
tnbject,  that  the  peculiar  language  of  the  principal  tribe  of  Ramtisis, 
vho  inhabit  the  hilly  districts  in  the  Mar&thi  country,  agrees 
remarkably  with  the  Telugu.  Captain  Mc  Intosh,  in  his  history  of 
that  tribe,  accounts  for  this  by  saying,  that  probably  they  formerly 
emigrated  from  Telingana.  He  confesses,  however,  that  he  has  no 
authority  to  say  so  from  their  traditions,  though  another  tribe  that 
tpoke  a  language  somewhat  different,  had  preserved  among  them  a 
tradition  of  having  emigrated  from  the  Camatic. 

To  illustrate  the  connection  between  the  southern  and  northern 
languages  of  India,  in  reference  to  aboriginal  words,  and  to  show 
what  place  the  Mar&thl  holds  among  its  sister  dialects,  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  bring  forward  a  number  of  successive  vocables, 
than  to  pick  and  choose  throughout  the  language.     I  have  analysed, 

then,  the  first  five  pages  of  the  letter  9  in  Molesworth*8  Mardthf 
dictionary,  and  now  submit  the  result  of  that  analysis. 
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'  Half  the  words  are  Sanskrit,  or  formatives  firom  these,  or  cor* 
raptions  of  Sanskrit  words.    By  Sanskrit,  I  mean  such  words  as 

^nnt  *'  a  bracelet/*  which   is  pronounced  in  Marithf  as   in   its 

original  langnsge,  except  that  the  final  V  is  omitted  as  Is  nsnaL 

Sanskrit    cormptions    are    such   as  ^TTlft  derived   from    the 

above  j   Hf  "  a  side."  cormpted  from  lift  j  and  'K^  ''  to  be  killed," 

cormpted  from  f^  (to  cnt),  which  in  Tamil  beoomes  ^. 

Two  words  belong  to  the  foreign  auxiliaries  of  the  Hinddst&nL 
The  rest  are  aboriginal  words,  to  the  particular  analysis  of  which 
we  now  proceed. 

1.  ifem.  (Kangkara),  used  in  Sanskrit,  but  translated  "  (1)  vile, 
bad;  (3)  batter-miik  mixed  with  water." 

In  Hindi,  it  means  "  a  nodule  of  lime-stone." 

In  Qujardthi,  •'  a  pebble." 

In  MaritW,  (1)  "  a  pebble ;"  (2)  "  gravel." 

In  Telugu,  "  gravel."    In  Bengali,  "  gravel." 

Here  we  have  a  striking  agreement,  or,  at  least,  close  analogy 
among  the  meanings  of  this  word  in  the  vernacular  languages, 
while  nothing  but  the  wildest  fancy  could  point  out  any  connection 
between  one  of  these  significations,  and  that  which  the  word  bears 
in  Sanskrit. 

2.  4«itl9"an  undetermined  plant  j"  relative  to  which,  till  de- 
termined, it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  from  the  Sanskrit  or 
not. 

i  i  3.  4n^  (kanggane),  "  to  be  reduced  and  enfeebled  by  sick- 
ness."     In  Kannadi,  kangedu  means,  '^  to  become  lean ;"  hence  the 

Hindi  ^9119  ''poor,  destitute ;"<  and  lim^  ''destitution."  The 
Telugu  word  for  the  same  thing,  is  kakkarili,  by  a  change  of  some 
of  the  allied  letters. 

4.  1ft  (kach),  1.  "grittiness,  roughness;"  hence,  probably,  the 

Telugu  kache,  ''  waste  land,"  and  the  Hindi  -IFQT  kachcha, 
*'  rough,  unfinished.'*     2.  "  A  yielding  or  falling  back  j"    hence, 

Hindi  and  Marithi  mJ^  (kachane),  "to  slip  or  give  way."  3.  ''A 
state  of  crowdedness  /'  hence  the  Telugu  word  gachchupachchagu, 

''  to  throw  into  disorder."  Hence,  also,  perhaps^  ii%d  ^  a  hall 
of  audience." 

5.  Vmn  (kachamane),  "  to  finger  boiled  rice  3"  hence  Te- 
lugu, kachamu,  *'  a  plAte  from  which  to  eat  boiled  rice."  Hence,  also 


r 
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6.  ^Wt^  (kacholen),  of  the  same  meaning,  with  the  termi- 
nation varied. 


7.  ^V^^  (kaj«l)«  "  &  particular   move  in  the  Indian  game  of 

chesF.*'    Thia  probably  is  cormpted,  and  ahonld  have  been  il^ ) 

as  ^*W  "glass"  is  vnlgarly  corrupted  from  WT,  )  The  Telttgu 
word>  meaning  the  same  thing,  is  kachchadmu,  from  kachu^  to 
play  at  dice  or  chess.] 

8.  '^Pret;?  (kachkol),  1.  ''  a  beggar's  pitcher/*  as  in  Hindi 3 
2.  "  bits  of  glass  ornament/*  derived,  probably,  from  the  Telugu 
word  kachchulu,  ''  glittering/' 

9.  ^R  (kat), '^  combination/*  from  the  Telugu  kata,  ''a  tie.*' 
Hence,  also,  Hindi  ^IZt^,  "a  combination.*' 

10.  ^44  (katkat),  "  wrangling,  brawling."  The  same  in 
Gajardthi.  In  Hindi  it  is  kachkach,  'all  apparently  from  the 
Tamil  root  kattu, ''  to  call  aloud."  Hence,  also,  katakata,  in  Telugu, 
and  katakatd,  in  Marathi  poetry,  meaning  the  exclamation  of  grief, 
"  alas !  alas  !*' 

11.  V^  (kathada),  "  a  railing.**     Hindi  ^li7T.>  Gujardthi  ^i^« 

Telogu  IU4SR^;  some  say  from  WW  (kashta),  "wood,"  Sanskrit, 
but  more  probably  from  the  Tamil  kadi,  "  to  guard."  Yet  this  may 
be  a  corruption  from  the  Sanskrit. 

12.  JU\^  (kantala),  "disgust/'  much  more  probably  from 
the  Telugu  «ij  (kantu),  a  root  meaning  "  antipathy,  hatred,"  than 
from  the  Sanskrit  Wi  (kashta),  "  toil." 

13.  *ng?  (kanthal),  "  a  packsaddlej"  Gujarathf  4vn^,  Telugu, 
kanthalma.   , 

I  may  observe  in  passing,  that  ^VStl  Hindi,  means  "  a  market 
suburbs  1"  and  IITIJ  Telugu,  "a building,  an  edifice.*'  , 

U.  ilErar  (kadkad),  "  a  grinding,  crashing  noise)'*  Telttgu, 
^WR.    This,  in  Hindi,  is  applied  to  the  noise  of  laughter* 

15.    ^BW   (kadadad),   "  the  sound    of   peals    of  thunder/' 

W?  is  also  used.  The  Hindi  word  is  ^ifTW  (kad^cad),  pro- 
bably all  from  the  Telugu  root  kadaru,  "to  call  aloud." 

1  Many  of  these  words,  both  in  Telugu  and  Mar^tbi,  have  the  ^  pronounced 
like  Uy  l)ut  in  this  paper  I  prefer  to  write  for  it  uniformly,  ch. 
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I  have  now  run  over  every  word  in  the  five  pages  not  evidently 
of  Sanskrit  origin^  or  derived  from  these  words  themselves ;  and 
however  I  may  have  failed  in  one  or  two  instances  to  establish  the 
connection,  I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  candid  judge,  that 
I  have  shown  ia  the  majority  of  instances,  that  a  very  intimate 
relation  exists  between  the  Hindi,  Mar4th(,  and  Telugu ;  the  first 
of  these  belonging  to  the  great  northern  family,  and  the  last  to  the 
southern  family  of  Indian  vernacular  languages  ;  evidencing  their 
agreement  in  regard  to  those  aboriginal  words  which  are  entirely 
foreign  to  the  sacred  languages  of  the  Brahmans. 

I  have  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  grammatical  stroc* 
ture  of  the  Mar&th(^  language,  in  its  connection  with  the  other 
languages  of  India. 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  inattentive  student  of  the 
spoken  dialects  of  India,  that  they  proceed  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  verbs  chiefly  by  means  of  auxiliaries.  The  Hindi  and  Giija- 
rathi  have,  properly  speaking,  no  present  tense  except  that  of  the 
verb  to  be,  which,  joined  to  a  present  participle,  serves  for  the 
present  indicative  of  all  the  verbs  in  the  language.  This  Mr- 
Campbell  asserts  to  be  the  case  also  with  the  Telugu,  though  by 
the  laws  of  euphony  it  is  somewhat  disguised.  Such  a  present 
indicative  is  also  in  frequent  use  in  Mardthi,  though  there  is  also 
another.  Of  all  these  languages  it  may,  however,  be  asserted,  that 
about  one-half  of  the  tenses  are  made  up  of  participles  joined  to 
auxiliary  verbs.  It  is  quite  the  contrary  with  the  Sanskrit,  which, 
like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  proceeds  on  the  system  of  having  different 
terminations  generally  for  the  different  tenses.  There,  must,  there* 
fore,  in  India,  have  been  some  element,  like  the  Gothic  and  other 
Germanic  tongues  in  Europe,  to  produce  this  modification  of  lan- 
guages, the  greater  part  of  whose  vocables  are  Sanskrit  3  but  where 
will  either  history  or  tradition  allow  us  to  look  for  any  such  modi- 
fying'cause,  except  in  an  aboriginal  language,  following  a  different 
course  in  this  respect  from  the  Sanskrit.  In  the  Mar&thC,  and 
spoken  languages  generally,  the  second  person  present  imperative 
is  the  root  of  the  verb,  as  in  English. 

Verbs  in  all  these  languages  have,  properly  speaking,  no  passive 

voice,  A  few  verbs,  it  is  true,  may  by  the  help  of  ^pift  (j^nen), 
to   go,   in    Mardthf,   and  the  corresponding   verb    in  Hindi   and 

Gujarathi,  and  ^  to  fall,  in  the  southern  languages  above  men- 
tioned, be  squeezed  into  a  passive  form,  but  it  is  an  unnatural  form, 
and  is  never  used  but  by  Europeans,  or  natives  when  imitating 
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them,  or  translating  from  another  language  where  a  passive  exists. 

In  Mardthf,  no  native  would  say  mfijgST  »rnJf  (mdrild  j4to),  I  go 

heat;  bat  would  thus  express  himself^  TR^rTVf  (mar  khdto),  I 
eat  blows. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  southern  languages  of  India^  that 
they  can  be  conjugated  so  as  to  negate  the  idea  of  the  root  as  well 
as  to  affirm  it.  But  the  most  singular  part  of  this  negative  con- 
jugation is,  that  no  negative  particle  appears.    The  Mardthl  has 

such  a  conjugation,  but  the  negative  sign  'H  (na)  never  disappears. 
Probably  in  those  languages  it  once  existed,  but  has  been  dropped 

from  'interfering  with  the  sign  of  the  first  person,  which  is  also  'H 
(aa),  or  for  .  some  other  reason  unknown.     In  Mardthl,  ''  don't 

strike,"  is  mC  (M6rti)  •nft  (nako)  j  this  in  Telugu  is  katta  ka, 
the  nako  of  the  Mar4th(  being,  on  the  above  hypothesis,  contracted 
to  ka.  N^u,  in  Kannadi,  means  "  it  is  enough  ;*'  and  when  used 
by  itself  in  Mar&thi,  nako  means,  ^'  it  is  not  wanted.** 

Nouns,  again,  in  all  the  modem  languages  of  India,  instead  of 
the  seven  or  eight  cases  of  the  Sanskrit^  have  never  more  than 
three  or  four  at  the  utmost ;  the  place  of  the  others  being  supplied 
by  postpositions,  separable  particles  affixed  to  the  nouns,  serving  the 
same  purpose  as  prepositions  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 
Ibis  is  the  case,  at  least,  in  the  Hindi,  Gujar^thi,  Marathl,  Telugu, 
Kannadi,  and  Tamil. 

As  an  illustration  of  agreement  in  minute  particulars,  I  may 

mention  that  the  sign  of  the  dative  in  Hindi,  is  ^  (ko),  in  Kan- 
nadi 1  (kka),  in  Telugu  f^  (ku),  in  Tamil  ^  (kku).  What  connec- 
tion has  this  termination  with  any  Sanskrit  sign  of  the  dative,  and 
yet  it  is  substantially  one  in  four  different  languages,  leading  us 
almost  without  interruption  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalaya 
mountains. 

. ,  %  (ne)   in  Gujardthf,  iTT  (nd)  in  Marithi,  ^  (nu)  in  Telugu, 

and  J  (nnu)  in  Kannadi,  are  frequent  signs  of  the  objective  case. 

The  length  to  which  these  comparisons  have  extended^  compel 
me  to  omit  some  of  the  remarks  I  intended  to  have  made  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  language  >  and  I  am  even  afraid  I  may  have  left 
an  impression  that  the  Mardthi  is  not  so  much  indebted  to  the 
Sanskrit  as  it  really  is.     Of  the  names  of  the  common  relations  of 

life,  the  principal  that  does  not  come  from  that  source,  is  WPT 
{bdp),"a  father,"  used  in  Hindi,  Gujardthi,  and  Bengali.      The 
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Telugn   word    is    Vl^  (b&bu),  but    probably  the  Kannadi 
(appa)  is  the  oldest  form,  approaching  to  the  abba  of  the  Aramean 

languages.    'ftlVT  the  Sanskrit  word  is  often  used  by  Brahoiaiis. 

wfi "  a  mother/'  is  a  corruption  of  ^^,  as  from  ^^  the  MaHi- 

thas  form  )jljt. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  body,  most,  also,  may  be  derived  from~  the 

Sanskrit,  except  i^  (doken),  "  the  head,"  which  is  an  aboriginal 
word,  and  probably  connected  with  the  Telugu  dokka, ''  the  shell  of 
a  cocoa-nut'* 

The  Persian  and  Arabic  words  in  the  language  are  expressive  of 
the  laws,  religion,  and  arts  introduced  by  the  Mahomedans  into 
India. 

The  Mardthl  language  abounds  with  what  have  been  called 
imitative  words,  of  which  we  have  already  had  some  specimens. 
If  any  one  think  that  these  imitatives  form  no  part  of  the  language, 
or  may  be  formed  from  the  sound  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
imitative,  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  impression  on  the  ear  of  the 
hearer,  he  will  be  much  mistaken.  The  natives  of  India  have 
agreed,  that  the  sound  emitted  by  a  certain  rude  smoking  machine, 

is  gtir-gtlr,  hence  their  name  for  it  is  ^^"^J^  gurguri;  while  the 
English  soldier  has  chosen  to  think  that  hubble-bubble  is  a  more 
appropriate  word  for  the  noise  made  by  the  air  in  passing  through 
the  water. 

Some  of  these  formations  as  ^4<j&,  '*  hubbub,'*  are  Sanskrit, 
but  the  greater  part  are  not.  They  are  constituent  parts  of  the 
language,  however,  and  are  used  without  any  idea  of  their  being 
vulgar  or  ridiculous. 

The  Mar^thf  is  a  very  expressive  language,  and  with  the  sources 
to  draw  on  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  capable  of  being  applied 
to  all  the  purposes  of  science  and  literature.  It  is  reckoned  rather 
harsh.  None  of  the  Sanskrit  letters  are  softened  down  as  in  Hindi 
and  Gujarathf.  The  harsh  palatal  I,  common  both  to  the  Yedas 
and  the  aboriginal  language  of  India  abounds,  though  it  be  dropped 
even  in  the  more  recent  Sanskrit.  There  are  variations  in  the 
language  which  amount  almost  to  different  dialects,  but  they  are 
hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  any  particular  notice  here. 

The  Brahmans  in  the  Mardthf  country  have  kept  up  the  use  of 
the  Devandgari  more  than  any  of  their  neighbours.  They  never 
write  Sanskrit  in  any  other  character,  and  many  Mariithl  books  are 
written  in  it. 
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They  have^  however,  another  character  for*  the  transaction  of 
basiness  and  epistolary  correspondence :  it  is  called  the  Mod  y^t^jy 

meaning  the  broken  character,  an  exact  translation  of  the  Persian 
Sbikasta.  This  word  is  sometimes  vulgarly  pronounced  Mud, 
bat  the  idea  of  the  Muds  being  a  tribe,  from  whence  the  name 
originated,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  is  scouted  entirely  by 
all  the  natives.     They  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Mod  character  to 

Hemlid  Pant  ^^''^  ^J$  ^ho  had  charge  of  the  hill  forts  in 
the  Dekkan  sometime  during  the  Mahomedan  Government.  It  is 
said,  that  while  on  a  visit  to  Ceylon,  he  administered  medicine  to  a 
holy  man,  who  gave  him  this  with  other  things  as  a  boon.     Hence 

the  Brahmans  call  it  the  Paishach  Lipi  (^ipr^  ^i?ftl),  or  cha- 
racter of  the  demons.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the 
Nagari  rounded  a  little,  and  one  or^two  letters  borrowed  from  the 
alphabets  of  the  south  of  India  to  form  a  character  better  fitted 
for  writing  with  despatch  than  the  Nagari.  Any  one,  indeed,  who 
will  compare  all  the  alphabets  of  India  together,  and  especially 
with  the  oldest  forms  of  letters  existing  in  the  cave  inscriptions, 
will  soon  become  convinced  that  all  the  varied  modes  of  expressing 
their  common  sounds  are  derived  from  one  original  character.  Of 
the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  variations,  the  custom  in  the  south  of 
writing  on  palm-leaves  with  an  iron  stylus,  while  in  the  north  they 
write  with  a  reed  on  paper,  is  the  principal.     It  is  singular  enough 

that  the  cave  letter  (ii)  for  ^,  remains  unaltered  in  the  Telugu  and 
Kannadi. 

I  have,  only  further  to*'add,  that  the  district  in  which  the 
Har&thi  language  is  spoken,  in  more  or  less  purity,  extends  along 
Malabar  coast  from  Goa  northward  to  Damaun,  where  it  yields  to 
the  Gujar&thi.  The  language  extends  eastward  to  about  Hyder- 
abad, where  it  yields  to  the  Telugu.  In  the  interior  it  meets  the 
Kannadi  language  at  Solapur,  and  extends  northward  to  about 
Nagpur.  The  population  speaking  Mardthi  is  estimated  at  about 
eight  or  ten  millions. 

Having  brought  to  a  close  these  remarks  on  the  language,  I 
trust,  at  some  future  period,  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Society  some 
observations  ou  (he  literature  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Markthi 
country. 
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of  the  American  Plough  into  India. 

The  following  paper  contains  a  description^  with  drawings  annexed, 
of  a  plongh,  recently  introduced  from  America  into  India,  and  which 
promises  to  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  agricultare  in  that 
country. 

In  the  year  1837>  the  Managing  Directors  of  the  Indian  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  received  a  communication  from  Captain  Foster, 
Superintendent  of  Roads,  &c.,  at  Poonah,  to  inquire  whether  such 
ploughs  could  be  made  up  at  the  Porto  Novo  Iron  Works,  and  on 
being  informed  that  the  ploughs  could  be  made  for  a  certain  price, 
an  order  was  received  for  the  iron  work  of  400  ploughs,  for  the 
use  of  the  Bombay  Government.  During  the  execution  of  this 
order,  a  few  of  the  ploughs  were  sent  to  gentlemen  in  the  revenue 
line  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  who  were  desirous  to  give  them 
a  trial :  and  from  their  reports  of  their  performance  to  the  Revenue 
Board  at  Madras,  an  order  was  sent  to  Porto  Novo  in  September 
last,  for  upwards  of  800  of  these  ploughs,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
distributed  to  each  of  the  Collectors  under  the  Madras  Presidency : 
this  order,  I  have  recently  heard,  has  been  completed. 

The  superiority  of  the  performance  of  this  plough  over  that  of 
the  ploughs  in  use  in  India,  was  so  manifest,  that  in  almost  all 
instances,  when  it  was  exhibited  to  the  cultivators,  they  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  procure  the  plough :  and  an  application  was  made 
to  the  Porto  Novo  Iron  Works,  before  I  left  India,  on  the  part  of 
several  native  gentlemen  who  possessed  estates  in  the  Madras  terri- 
tories, for  a  supply  of  these  ploughs,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
among  their  tenants. 

The  weight  of  the  cast  and  wrought-iron  work  of  one  of  these 
ploughs,  is  about  60  lbs.;  the  cost  at  which  they  were  supplied  at 
Porto  Novo,  was  10  rupees,  or  about  \L  each  3  they  can  be  worked 
in  light  soil  by  a  pair  of  bullocks  or  buffaloes;  but  when  the 
cattle  are  small,  two  pair  will  be  required;  with  two  pair  of 
bullocks,  one  of  these  ploughs  will  do  more  work  in  turning  up 
the  soil  in  an  efficient  manner,  than  double  the  number  of  cattle 
could  do,  in  the  same  time,  with  the  native  plough.    This  plough  is 
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only  suitable  for  the  culttvation'of  dry  grain  soilsj  it  is  quite  unfit 
for  ploughing  rice  land. 

DSSCRIPTION. 

"  This  plough  consists  of  four  principal  parts,  which,  for  facility 
of  reference,  shall  be  called  the  mould*board,  the  shoe,  the  side- 
piece,  and  the  curved  bar. 

The  following  explanations  and  a  reference  to  the  accompanying 
figures,  will  explain  the  meaning  of  these  terms. 

Nos.  1  and  2, — Show  the  appearance  of  the  plough  when  put 
together;  they  are  not  reduced  from  actual  measurements,  but 
sketched  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  more  clear  idea 
than  could  be  done  by  description,  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
plough  and  their  modes  of  connection. 

No.  3, — Is  a  plan  of  the  cast-iron  parts,  showing  the  different 
bolts,  &c.  This  and  the  following  figures  are  drawn  upon  the  scale 
of  two  inches  to  a  foot. 

No.  4, — Is  a  section  of  the  moidd-board  and  shoe,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  exterior  edge  of  the  latter,  and  showing  their  curve 
and  mode  of  junction. 

No.  5, — Is  the  furrow  or  outer  side-elevation  of  the  mould- 
board,  showing  the  receptacle  for  the  shoe  and  different  bolt- 
holes. 

Nos.  6  and  7, — Are  horizontal  and  perpendicular  sections  of 
the  same,  which  a  reference  to  the  figures  will  explain. 

No.  8, — Is  the  reverse  or  inner  side-elevation  of  the  mould- 
board,  exhibiting  the  projection  for  securing  the  side  piece  and 
curved- bar  \  this  is  effected  by  two  bolts  passing  through  the  three 
pieces  and  secured  by  nuts  inside. 

No.  9, — Is  a  section  of  this  projecting  piece  explained  by  the 
letters  on  the  figure. 

No.  10, — Is  an  elevation  of  the  side  piece,  showing  the  position 
of  the  bolt-holes,  and  strengthening  of  lower  part  by  an  additional 
thickness  of  metal. 

No.  11  and  12, — ^Are  horizontal  and  perpendicular  sections  of 
the  above,  explained  by  the  letters. 

No.  13, — Inner  side  elevation  of  the  shoe,  with  the  bolts  and 
nuts  for  securing  it  to  mould-board. 

No.  14, — Side  elevation  of  the  curved*bar  and  position  of  bolt- 
holes. 

No.  15, — ^Front  elevation  of  ditto« 
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The  whole  of  the  above  pieces  are  made  of  cast-iron,  with  the 
exception  of  the  curved-bar.  The  mould-board  is  a  plate  of  cast- 
iron  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  at  its  upper  edge,  and  gradually 
increasing  to  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  an  inch  at  its  lower.  In 
the  angle  formed  by  the  projecting  piece  on  its  inner  side,  the 
thickness  of  metal  is  not  less  than  an  inch. 

The  shoe  (fig.  13,)  is  also  a  plate  of  cast-iron  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  a  toe  of  solid  metal  projecting  beyond  it,  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  in  its  greatest  part.  Its  cutting  edge  (a  6,  fig. 
13,)  is  sharpened  by  a  slight  ridge  of  metal  not  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  side  piece  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  except  at 
bottom,  where  it  is  strengthened  by  an  additional  thickness  of 
metal. 

The  curved-bar  ought  to  be  of  the  best  malleable  iron,  as  in 
dragging  the  plough,  it  bears  the  principal  strain,  and  is,  conse- 
quently most  liable  to  fracture.  Its  curve  is  adjusted  so  as  to  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  inner  angle  of  the  mould-board,  in  which 
it  is  placed.  By  this  contrivance  its  strength  is  greatly  increased,  as 
will  be  evident  on  reflecting  that  the  pressure,  instead  of  being 
on  a  single  point,  is  distributed  along  the  whole  portion  of  the 
curve  in  contact ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  hook  by  which  the  plough  is 
dragged  along,  and  the  strain,  instead  of  being  transverse,  is  thus 
brought  more  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bar,  which 
position  would,  of  course,  be  the  most  favourable  for  resistance  to 
fracture. 

This  bar  is  two  inches  in  depth  by  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  bolt  and  screw  for  attaching  it  to  the  pole 
of  the  plough.  The  bar  is  bent  a  little  towards  the  upper  end,  to 
enable  the  bolt  to  pass  perpendicularly  through  the  axis  of  the 
pole.  This  bolt,  to  be  of  the  requisite  strength,  should  not  be 
less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  $  when  bolted  into 
the  plough,  the  upper  end  or  termination  of  the  flat  part  of  the 
bar  should  be  sixteen  to  sixteen  and  a  half  inches  in  perpendicular 
height  above  the  sole  of  the  plough.  There  are  eight  square- 
headed  screw-bolts  fitted  with  nuts  required  for  this  plough,  their 
diameter  should  be  half  an  inch,  and  the  thread  of  the  screw  the 
same  in  all  3  their  lengths  vary  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  inches. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  an  American  plough,  which,  from 
a  trial  made  in  the  Dekhan,  promises  to  become  of  extensive  use 
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in  Indian  agriculture;  and  should  the  expense  at  which  they  can' 
be  made  up  in  this  country  be  found  sufficiently  moderate,  a  large 
number  would  probably  be  required,  and  in  that  event,  the  entire 
plough,  as  a  pattern  for  the  casting,  could  be  sent  round  to  Madras. 
It  is  understood  that  the  prime  cost  of  the  plough  in  America, 
is,  for  the  larger,  7  or  8  dollars,  and  for  the  smaller,  5  dollars.  This, 
however,  of  course,  includes  the  wood  work.  A  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  is  of  opinion,  that  the  wholesale  cost 
of  the  iron  part  in  £ngland  would  be  considerably  below  the 
American  prices. 
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Art,  XL — Report  tm  the  Inm  qf  Kattywar,  its  Cotaparalke 
Value  with  Britiih  Metal,  the  Mines,  and  Made  of  Bmetting 
the  Ore.    By  Captain  Lborand  Jacob. 

{Read  December  5,  1840.) 

Iron  ore  it  found  chieflf  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  Peninsok. 
The  result  of  my  inquiries  gives  the  number  of  six  foundries  worlcing 
at  one  time^  during  the  fair  season,  throughout  the  province^  and 
two  or  three  more  occasionally.  The  extent  to  which  the  metal  is 
manufactured  will  be  given  in  the  body  of  this  Report  I  have 
visited  only  two  foundries,  those  at  Ranawao  and  Ranpoor  in  the 
Ranas  and  Jam*s  Talookas  respectively ;  but  I  understand  a 
description  of  one  applies  alike  to  all,  their  construction  being  rude 
and  simple. 

For  the  Ranawao  establishment,  the  ore  is  found  near  the  villages 
of  BukuUa,  .Palikhra,  and  Vissawarra  \  The  facility  of  obtaining 
charcoal  from  the  Barda  hills  seems  the  only  motive  for  fixing  the 
foundry  both  there  and  at  Ranpoor.  The  mineral  riches  of  this 
range,  or  rather  clump  of  hills,  have  never  been  developed :  the 
iron-mines  now  worked  are  at  some  distance  from  the  hills,  in 
veins  that  owe  their  upheavement  to  some  separate  shock  from  the 
parent  of  the  Barda  cluster ;  and  the  country  between  the  Barda  and 
the  sea,  by  the  ferruginous  nature  of  the  soil,  would  seem  to  be  rich 
in  this  ore. 

The  mines  above  specified  are  mere  circular  pits  sunk  into  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  from  five  to  twenty  feet,  and  when  a  suffi- 
ciently rich  portion  of  the  vein  has  being  gained,  that  portion  is 
excavated  as  far  as  pickaxe,  arm,  and  shovel  can  reach.  This  rude 
method  of  working  the  mines  is,  I  understand,  similar  to  that 
practised  in  the  Dekhan ;  on  being  handed  up  to  the  top  the  ore 
is  sifted,  washed,  and  then  despatched  to  the  foundry  in  carts, 
or  on  bullocks  and  donkeys. 

At  Bukulla,  the  ore  is  met  with  in  a  ridge  elevated  from  the 
general  level  about  twenty  feet ;  at  Palikhra,  in  the  plain  close  to  a 
ridge,  perhaps  thirty  feet  high ;    but  at  Vissawarra^  in  the  open 

1  Specimens  from  all  three  mines  have  been  for^'arded  to  the  Secretary^  Geo« 
graphical  Society,  Bombay. 
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country,  withovt  any  external  indicKtio&s ;  and  Its  diicovery  was 
probably  accidental  bjr  the  Binking  of  a  welt  for  irrigation. 

The  smelting  proceaa  ia  very  siinple  -.  an  oblong  Bhed  gives  a 
■canty  shelter  to  the  workmen  daring  the  dry  season,  and  during 
the  monsoon  the  manufactore  is  snspended ;  the  gronnd  inside  is 
dog  sway  in  the  centre,  to  give  room  fur  two  furnaces,  which  occupy 
the  ends  of  the  shed;  they  ere  long  and  narrow,  to  give  good 
draught ;  and  the  masonry,  or  brick-work,  is  lined  with  clay,  to  keep 
in  the  heat  j  the  opening  for  the  bellows  is  stopped  by  a  bit  of  plank 
protected  with  clay,  into  which  fits  a  pipe  connecting  the  nuzzles  of 
the  two  pairs  of  bellows  )  these  again  are  stopped  afresh  with  clay, 
each  time  the  work  commences. 

The  following  rough  view  will  illnstrate  the  explanation  j  it  is 
rat  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot,  on  the  model  of  the  Ranpoor 
furnace. 


Opposite  aperture  a  is  another  of  like  dimensions  :  one  admits 
the  working  of  the  bellows,  the  other  the  escape  uf  the  scoria,  fur 
which  purpose  a  small  door  is  occasionally  opened.  The  space  in 
the  furnace  between  the  two  apertures  is  filled  with  charcoal,  in 
which  beds  are  hollowed  out  for  the  ore,  and  then  a  fresh  covering 
of  charcoal  is  thrown  over  the  whole  ;  the  ore  being  so  deposited  as 
to  be  oD  each  side  of  the  streams  of  air. 

The  bellows,  two  pair  to  each  furnace,  are  formed  of  bullock 
hides  sewed  round  bamboo  hoops  in  vertical  rings,  and  worked 
alternately  by  downward  pressure;  the  person  closing  the  mouth  of 
the  sack  as  he  weighs  upun  it  with  his  chest  and  arms;  they 
throw  a  powerful  stream  of  air  iuto  the  furnace  :  in  ten  minutes 
after  a  small  piece  of  lighted  coal  had  been  exposed  to  its  action, 
tbc  whole  mass  of  ore  was  so  thoroughly  heated,  that  the  scoria 
commenced  exuding. 

This  furnace  holds  at  a  time  a  little  more  than  seven  Bombay 
moni  of  ore,  which  take  from  six  to  eight  hours  to  smelt.    The 
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maM  is  then  taken  out  for  assistant  workmen  to  handle,  and  the 
famace  replenished.  The  day*8  work  is  not  considered  over  until 
this  process  be  gone  through  twice. 

The  second  famace  is  built  up  at  the  mouth,  but  otherwise 
resembles  the  first ;  over  this  the  head  Lobar  or  Smith  presides. 
The  use  the  workmen  make  of  their  feet  would  astonish  a  Bir- 
mingham artisan ;  to  protect  them  from  the  scorching  heat,  their 
sandals,  or  rather  shoes,  are  armed  with  an  extra  sole  of  ample 
dimensions;  and  during  the  process  of  manipulation,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  feet  or  hands  are  most  brought  into  play ; 
this  applies  only  to  the  head  workman,  who  is  seated  throughout 
the  process.  After  the  ore  has  gone  through  the  first  furnace,  and 
been  again  heated  in  the  next,  it  is  split  into  equal  portions  by  the 
wedge  J  and  when  fractured,  the  pieces  are  wrought  into  small 
bars,  at  the  average  size  of  four  to  a  l«cal  mun^:  the  metal  is,  of 
course,  freed  from  much  dross  by  the  repeated  action  of  fire 
during  its  process  through  the  second  furnace.  The  iron  is  then 
ready  for  the  market:  my  observations  furnished  me  with  the 
average  of  forty  per  cent,  of  iron  thus  obtained  from  the  ore.  Two 
species  are  manufactured  :  the  cheapest,  called  chontia,  is  chiefly  the 
iron  broken  into  fragments  by  the  wedge,  without  further  manipula- 
tion than  is  necessary  to  give  it  some  degree  of  shape,  or  it  is  the 
produce  of  inferior  ore,  and  is  thus  sold  for  five  cowries  the  mun 
(local);  the  best  sort,  called  marka,  fetches  eight  cowries. 

The  Ranpoor  workmen  informed  me  that  the  Palikhra  ore,  which 
supplied  its  rival  foundry,  was  considered  better  than  their  own ; 
the  ore  of  Vissawarra,  (a  village  close  to  Palikhra,)  recently  found 
out,  is  still  better,  and  generally  goes  by  the  same  name.  Ranpoor 
is  supplied  from  Ran,  eighteen  kos  distant ;  the  greater  expense  of 
carriage  in  the  Jam's  district  must  therefore  tell  in  favour  of  the 
Rana's  manufacture.  The  intelligent  head  Lobar  at  Ranpoor 
informed  me,  that  with  a  westerly  wind,  they  often  obtained  only 
five  muns  of  iron  a- day,  and  with  an  easterly  one,  seven.  I  was  at 
first  disposed  to  refer  this  anomaly  to  a  difference  of  draught  in 
the  chimney  as  the  east  or  west  wind  blew;  but  it  may  arise  from 
the  east  wind  being  exceedingly  dry,  whilst  the  west,  being  from  the 
sea,  is  moist.  The  Lobar  accounted  for  it  in  an  amusing  manner. 
Metals,  he  said,  were  like  mortals,  and  some  climates  agreed  with 

>  Ayeraging  about  twenty-six  Bombay  rupees  to  the  seer,  and  forty  seers  to  the 
mun.    A  Ranpoor  mun  is  equivalent  to  Bombay  seer,  rupees  26—20]. 
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them  better  than  others  ;  he  further  infomned  me^  that  they  made 
more  iron  during  the  cold  than  during  the  hot  weather,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  men  having  their  nerves  better  braced  up  for  work ; 
but  this  may, be  accounted  for  by  the  previous  explanation,  the 
east  wind  prevailing  during  the  cold  season,  and  west  during  the  hot, 
though  this  cause  cannot  account  for  so  great  a  difference  as  that 
mentioned  by  the  Lobar. 

The  following  table  shows  the  profit  accruing  to  the  proprietor 
of  one  foundry : — 

Dr.  CowritfS. 

Daily  expense  of  10  workmen,  at  an  average  rate  of  a  cowrie  eaeh ...     10 

15  mans  of  ore  per  day,  or  8  baskets,  at  a  cowrie  each     8 

12  baskets  of  charcoal,  at  a  cowrie  each     ... 12 

Daily  amount  of  tax  levied  by  the  Nuggnr  Durbar 2 

Average  daily  cost  of  materials...        1 

Total  expenses    33 

CV. 
Per  average  daily  product  of  Q  local  muns,  sold  at  8  cowries  each  ...    48 

Deduct     33 

Daily  profit      15 

Or  nearly  5  Ahmedabad  mpees. 

The  above  is  from  the  best  information  which  I  conld  obtain  at 
the  spot';  but  the  return  is,  I  suspect,  over  calculated,  for  when 
sold  wholesale  a  reduction  in  price  is  made ;  moreover,  the  metal, 
owing  to  the  inferiority  of  ore  and  other  causes,  frequently  does  not 
rise  to  a  higher  quality  than  chontia,  for  which  it  is  sold ;  neverthe- 
less, considering  the  small  risk  and  little  outlay,  a  profitable  return 
is  manifest.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  number  of  foundries  in 
the  Peninsula,  gives  proof  of  the  encroachment  of  British  iron.  The 
master  workmen  receive  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  cfowries  a-day, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  manufactured*.  Proximity  to 
JQngle  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  main  points  in  fixing  the  site  of 
a  foundry,  charcoal  being  the  most  expensive  article  in  the 
manufacture. 


*  Ranpoor.  The  information  elsewhere  obtained  was  not  full  enough  to  rest 
OB,  but  it  strengthens  the  Ranpoor  statement. 

*  This  sum,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  equal  to  from  near  eight  to 
ten  ionas,  local  currency,  and  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  the  average  value  of  a 
■hifliog. 
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The  workmen  commence  their  daily  toil  at  the  first  dawn  of 
lights  and  cease  generally  a  little  before  sunset :  they  appeared  to 
labour  with  much  perseverance  and  industry;  it  is  difficult  to 
witness,  without  pain,  the  struggles  of  these  poor  people  for  a  sub- 
sistence, which  our  superior  skill  is  yearly  rendering  more  arduous. 
The  annual  produce  of  one  foundry  is  about  sixty-five  Bombay 
khandies,  or  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  tons ;  and  taking  tiie 
number  in  the  Peninsula  at  six  constantly  working  through  the 
fair  season,  and  two  or  three  more  occasionally,  the  amount  of 
iron  fabricated  yearly  in  Kattywar  cannot  be  fixed  at  much  above 
a  hundred  tons  annually,  and,  may  be  safely  estimated  under 
150  tons  at  the  outside,  on  the  supposition  that  foundries  may 
exist  which  have  escaped  my  notice;  how  insignificant  im  this 
amount  compare.d  with  the  exports,  of  Great  Britain  \  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  statistical  information  in  a  barbarous 
countr}'',  it  is  possible  my  estimate  of  the  number  of  foundries  is 
below  the  real  amount  at  work  throughout  the  province,  but  all  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula  are  provided  with  iron  from  Bombay, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  existence  of  any  iron  mines, 
much  less  of  foundries,  save  in  the  Nuggur  and  Poorbunder 
Talookas. 

The  great  diversity  of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage,  through- 
out the  Bombay  territories,  is  a  subject  of  general  complaint,  and 
has  supplied  matter  for  a  very  learned  dissertation*.  In  this 
Peninsula  the  diversity  obtains  not  only  in  every  Talooka,  but  in 
many  of  the  towns  and  villages  adjoining  each  other  i  there  are 


1  About  150,000  tons  yearly. 

The  table  annexed  at  once  shows  the  vast  disparity  of  Enropoan  and  natire 
skill,  the  augmentation  of  power  afforded  by  improvements  in  science  of  late  yters, 
and  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  British  manufacture.  It  is  calculated  from 
tables  published  in  Mo  Culloch*s  Dictionary  cf  Commeree. 

A,j>,  Tons. 

Produce  of  one  foundry  in  Kattywar,  in  1837    ...  16^ 

Ditto  ditto        in  England,    in  1788    ...  800 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  1706    ...         1,033 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  1806    ...         1,479 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  1828    ...        2,529 

Quantity  of  iron  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  in  1788    ...      68,000 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  1796    ...     125,000 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  1806     ..     250,000 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  1828    ...     703,184 

t  Captain  Jer\'i8'  work. 
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also  various  weights  at  the  same  place:  for  instance.  Durbar 
weights,  selling  weights,  and  bnying  weights,  each  varjring  from  the 
other  several  pice  in  the  seer,  and  several  seers  in  the  mnn;  not 
content  with  this,  the  very  scales  themselves  are  not  equipoised,  but 
require  what  is  termed  a  pasung  for  a  make  weight,  which,  it  may 
be  supposed,  is  made  use  of  as  little  as  possible.  The  system  calls 
loudly  for  reform.  The  difficulty  of  framing  a  correct  comparative 
scale  from  such  materials  as  these  can  be  understood  by  those 
who  make  the  attempt,  and  who  also  know  the  inaptitude  of  the 
native  mind  to  convey  statistical  intelligence  of  any  kind.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  my  calculation : — ^The  best  species  of 
country  iron  is  called  marka,  the  inferior  chontia,  Marka  is  sold  at 
a  rate  equivalent  to  2r.  10a.  6p.  Bombay  rupees ;  the  Bombay  mun 
I  Or.  10a.  The]  hoonurwut,  at  53\  rupees  per  khandy  ^  bought  in 
Uiis  quantity,  however,  it  should  not  be  fixed  higher  than  at  50 
rupees.  The  chontia  fetches  a  price  equal  to  Ir.  10a.  Bombay 
rupees ;  the  Bombay  mun,  6^  rupees  5  the  hoonurwut,  at  32^  the 
khandy  $   or  if  purchased  in  a  large  quantity,  about  30  rupees. 

Although  Kattywar  possesses  ample  capabilities  for  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  beyond  its  own  wants,  yet  the  English  metal  competes 
with  it  even  in  the  very  spots  where  it  is  fabricated,  and  totally 
drives  it  out  of  the  market  in  less  favoured  localities^    of  this  iron 
two  species  are  imported,  termed  sukai  and  roopa(;  the  price  varies 
considerably,  depending  on  that  of  the  Bombay  market.     The  first 
sort  is  often  sold  in  different  parts  of  the  province  at  a  less  price 
than  the  best  country  iron,  and  the  inferior  sort,  or  roopai,  at  even 
a  lower  rate  than  the  chontia.     Foreign  iron  is  subject  to  a  fixed 
tax,  imposed  at  the  different  ports  of  its  ingress,  which  at  Poor- 
bunder,  Nuggur,  Joria,  and  other  bunders  of  the  iron-producing 
states,  often  brings  it  up  to  par  with  the  country  iron,  or  even  to  a 
higher  price ;  but  the  small  demand  in  the  province  enables  dealers 
to  take  advantage  of  a  glut  in  the  Bombay  market,  to  stock  the 
country  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  average  prices  in  Bombay  might 
lead  us  to  suppose.     The  sukaf,  or  best  quality  of  foreign  iron,  is 
purer  than  its  rival  marka,  but  not  so  malleable.    The  roopai  is 
inferior  even  to  the  chontia,  and  only  used  for  the  commonest  pur- 
poses.  The  following  table  gives  their  comparative  degrees  of  purity  5 
as  it  has  been  drawn  up  from  evidence  and  not  personal  examina- 
tion, I  do  not  vouch  for  its  correctness,  but  having  sent  specimens 
of  these  different  sorts  of  iron  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Geographical 
Society  in  Bombay,  its  accuracy  can  be  tested^  should  that  gentle- 
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man's  scientific  labours  permit  him  to  tarn  his  attention  to  so 
minute  a  subject  of  inquiry. 

Foreign,  English,  or  perhaps  Swcdbh         .     .     {|"J^    IJ'^^"** 

rt       .  (Harkft,     25      — 

^^"^'y ichonti;,  35      - 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  information,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  in  Kattywar  runs  some  risk  of  extirpation ;  its 
superior  ductility  to  the  foreign  metal  preserves  it  still  in  existence, 
perhaps  also  habit  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  I  leave  it 
to  more  experienced  persons  than  myself,  to  determine  how  much 
of  this  quality  in  the  metal  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
ore,  and  what  may  be  the  comparative  value  in  the  foundry,  of 
coal  and  charcoal. 
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Art.  XII. — On  the  modern  Deities  tcarshjyped  by  the  Hindus  in 
Hie  Deikan,    By  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  D.D. 

{ReadAp'ilS,  1841.) 

The  religion  of  the  Hindus  of  the  Dekkan  seems  to  me  to  consi^it 
of  four  constituent  parts  3  1st.  Pure  Brahmanism,  as  contained  in 
the  Vedas  and  Puranas  j  2nd.  An  ante-Brahmanical  worship,  con- 
sisting in  the  adoration  of  painted  stones,  which  are  not  acknow- 
ledged as  objects  of  worship  by  the  Brahmans,  but  considered  as  the 
representatives  of  demons  5  3d.  Buddhism,  or  that  modification  of 
it  which  subsists  among  the  Jains  3  and  under  which  heads  falls  the 
worship  of  the  Pandharpur  Vitthoba.  4.  A  local  superstition  based 
on  Brahmanism,  and  consisting  of  the  worship  of  remarkable  per- 
sons who  have  arisen  in  the  Maratha  country  in  times  compara- 
tively modern.  It  is  to  these  modem  local  deities  that  I  now  solicit 
attention. 

The  first  in  order  of  the  modem  deities  is  Khandoba,  as  he  is 
usually  termed  by  way  of  respect,  or  more  properly  Khande  Rdo. 
This  name  may  have  been  given  him  from  his  breaking  the  hosts  of 
bis  enemies,  or  from  his  wearing  a  particular  kind  of  sword  called 
in  Marathi,  kh&nda.  His  Sanskrjt  name  is  Malldri,  which  has 
been  given  him  from  the  Daitya  he  vanquished.  This  name  is 
corrupted  into  Mahhdr.  There  is  a  legend  relative  to  this  deity 
called  the  Mall&ri  Mahatmya,  which  professes. to  belong  to  the 
Kshetra  Kanda  of  the  Brahmknda  Purdna.  It  is  a  dialogue  between 
P&rvati  and  Mahadeva,  the  latter  of  whom  merely  repeats  what 
Sanat  Kum^ra  narrated  formerly  to  the  sages  engaged  in  perform- 
ing austerities  in  the  Naimisha  forest.  The  scene  of  this  romance 
is  laid  at  a  low  range  of  hills  called  in  Sanskrit  the  Mani  Ch^dd 
(Jewel  cliff),  and  in  Marathi,  Khade  Pathar  (Table-land  above  the 
cliff.)  The  town  of  Jejuri,  which  lies  about  thirty  miles  east  from 
Poonah,  is  built  close  to  its  western  extremity.  At  this  place, 
according  to  the  legend,  certain  Brahmans  were  interrupted 
in  their  devotions  by  a  Daitya  called  Malla,  who  with  his  brother 
Mani  and  a  great  army,  while  on  a  plundering  or  hunting  expedi- 
tion, trod  down  their  gardens,  killed  their  cow,  and  beat  and  ill  used 
the  Brahmans  and  their  families.  As  the  word  Malla,  meaning  a 
wrestler,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  surname,  it  is  probable  that 
ia  reference  to  this  attack,  we  may  be  on  historical  ground.    Malla 
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18  the  surname  of  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Nepal,  daring  several 
centuries ;  bat  had  oar  Daitya  come  from  sach  a  distance  as  tbat^ 
the  legend  would  not  have  been  confined  to  the  Maratha'country, 
beyond  which  I  believe  it  has  scarcely  ever  travelled.  Malla  is  also 
the  surname  of  a  king  of  Malwa  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  a 
Hindu  king  would  hardly  have  distressed  the  Brahmans  in  the  way 
here  narrated,  and  would  certainly  at  least  never  have  killed  their 
cow.  In  Sir  John  Malcolm'^s  account  of  the  Bhils,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  these  freebooters,  who  derive 
their  origin  from  a  place  called  Toran  Mall.  Their  remotest  ances- 
tor, in  the  same  account,  is  said  to  have  murdered  a  Brahman,  and 
carried  off  his  daughter ;  and  one  of  their  patriarchs,  Kunda  Rdn&, 
with  his  brothers,  to  have  conquered  and  ruled  over  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  By  some  one  of  that  tribe  probably  the  Brah- 
mans were  oppressed  when  they  called  in  the  aid  of  some  other 
local  prince  called  Khande  Rdo.  However  this  may  be,  the  Mahat- 
mya  now  leaves  the  earth,  and  carries  us  with  the  Brahmans  along 
the  ethereal  way  to  heaven.  Arriving  first  at  Amar&vati,  the  resi- 
dence of  Indra,  the  sages  made  known  to  him  their  griefs.  He 
receives  them  with  respect,  but  confesses  himself  unable  to  yield 
them  any  aid.  He  however  directs  them  to  Yishnu.  In  process  of 
time  they  arrive  at  Vaikuntha.  Vishnu  treats  them  in  the  same 
manner,  and  directs  them  to  Siva.  Siva  listens  to  their  prayer, 
becomes  incarnate  as  Martanda^  Bhairava,  and  slays  the  armies  of 
their  Daityas,  along  with  their  leaders  Mani  and  Malla.  Both  of 
the  Daitya  captains  arc  converted  to  the  worship  of  Mahadeva 
before  their  death,  and,  in  dying,  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  god 
emancipation  from  separated  existence,  and  absorption  into  the 
deity.  This  is  the  common  Brahmanical  way  of  disposing  of  such 
converts,  the  guardian  deities  justly  fearing  that  the  Daitya,  if  let 
loose  again  in  this  world,  would  once  more  relapse  into  their  heresy 
of  firahmahatya.  The  worship  of  Vishnu,  Ganesa,  and  Bhavani 
are  mentioned  with  respect  in  the  Mahatmya ;  and  these  are  the 
principal  Hindu  'deities  besides  Mahadeva,  which  at  this  day  are 
venerated  by  the  Marathas.  Several  of  the  great  Hindu  tirthas, 
and  others  that  are  local,  are  extolled.  The  Champaka  Shashti  is 
directed  to  be  held  particularly  sacred  to  Mallari.  It  is  the  sixth 
day  of  the  increase  of  the  moon  in  the  month  Mdrgasirsha 
(November- December.)      This j  is   the  great    day  accordingly  at 

^     ^  This  partic^ilar  I^hairaya  \b  no(  mentioned  in  the  Tisiial  list 
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Jejarf^  where  Khandoba*!  principal  temple  is.  It  formerly  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  hill^  but  on  being  re-edified  by  Malhar  Rao  Holk&p, 
the  first  famous  Maratha  leader  of  that  name,  i^hose  family  god 
Khande  Rio  iras,  the  site  was  changed  to  a  level  spot,  but  a  little 
way  from  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  approach  is  by  a  pretty 
broad  flight  of  stone  stairs.  After  ascending  a  little  way,  yon  come 
to  a  landing-place,  where  is  Khandoba's  shepherd,  with  a  herd  of 
rocky  bnfifaloes,  cows,  and  horses,  the  gift  of  devotees,  whose  cattle 
have  recovered  from  sickness  after  making  vows  to  the  god.  Higher 
np  yon  come  to  a  second  landing-place,  where  is  his  prime  minister, 
vhom  tradition  affirms  to  have  been  of  the  merchant  caste. 
The  third  landing-place  is  the  platform  of  the  temple.  The  giant 
Malla,  who  is  here  outside  by  Khandoba*s  horse,  first  receives  a  kiss 
from  the  worshippers,  a  boon  granted  him  on  his  conversion  by  the 
god.  Inside  there  is  the  image  of  Khande  Rao  and  his  wife  Mh&lsa, 
placed  behind  a  Linga,  which  is  raised  a  little  from  the  floor.  It  is 
said  also  that  Vishnu's  image  is  somewhere  inside.  It  is  singular 
enough  that  the  same  Malhar  R&o,  who  rebuilt  the  temple  on  the 
hill,  shonld  also  have  built  at  the  bottom  of  it  another  temple  to  the 
Linga,  behind  the  symbol  of  Mahadeva,  in  which  he  placed  the 
image  of  himself  and  his  wife  Ahalyd  (Aily^)  Bii ;  intimating,  I 
suppose,  that  his  family  had  as  good  a  claim  to  divine  honours  as 
that  of  the  deified  chief  Khande  Rdo,  and  they  do  receive  them 
from  numerous  worshippers.  Ahaly&  Ba(,  so  famous  for  her  vir- 
tues and  donations  to  the  Brahmans,  has  also  a  temple  built  for  her 
at  Nasik,  where  she  is  worshipped  as  an  incarnation  of  Bhavdni. 
Holkar  not  only  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Jejurf,  but  endowed  it  with 
an  annual  grant  of  ten  thousand  rupees.  A  like  sum  was  granted 
by  the  Peshwa's  government,  which  has  hitherto  been  continued  by 
the  English.  The  annual  gifts  by  devotees  in  horses,  cows,  cloth, 
Hic.  &c.,  are  considerable,  and  are  sold  and  carried  to  account.  The 
English  government,  as  the  Peshwa^s  had  done  before,  used  to 
receive  a  certain  share  of  these  donations,  taking  back  with  the  one 
hand  part  of  what  they  had  given  with  the  other,  till  this  branch  of 
revenue  was  relinquished  by  Sir  Robert  Grant.  Probably  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  place  amount  to  thirty  thousand  rupees  per  annum. 
On  this  money  a  large  establishment  is  kept  up,  consisting  of  image 
dressers;  a  fraternity  of  vira  (heroes,)  amounting,  perhaps,  to 
about  fifty  individuals,  and  a  sisterhood  of  twice  the  number  of 
Murali.  One  of  the  vira  is  required  at  the  annual  festival  to  run  a 
>vord  tbrpugh  bis  thigh,  and  afterwards  to  walk  through  all  the  town 
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as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him.  This  he  generally  is  able  to 
perform,  as  amid  the  excitement  of  the  mob,  and  with  the  constant 
motion,  the  fresh  wound  does  not  pain  him  much,  and  he  is  besides 
well  stimulated  by  bhang  and  other  exhilarating  drugs.  The  power, 
however,  to  parade  the  town  with  his  wounded  leg  is  considered 
miraculous.  It  is  also  pretended  that  the  wound  never  after  pains 
him,  though  one  of  my  informants  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  is 
usually  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  for  six  weeks  after,  and  that  it  also 
sometimes  happens  to  prove  fatal. 

The  Muridi  are  unmarried  females,  consecrated  by  their  parents 
to  the  god,  and  sent,  when  they  grow  up,  to  the  temple  at  Jcjuri. 
This  insult  to  public  morals,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  is  by  no 
means  approved  of  by  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  population. 
I  have  even  known  a  Brahman  who,  in  travelling,  would  not  even 
lodge  a  night  in  the  town,  lest  the  disgrace  of  such  an  action  should 
cling  to  him  all  his  life.  Probably  this  institution  owes  its  origin  to 
the  harem  of  the  deified  Rdo,  who  having  been  in  the  habit  of  levy- 
ing such  a  contribution  during  his  life,  it  continued  to  be  paid  after 
his  death.  _  The  male  attaches  of  the  temple  also  are  accused  of 
unnatural  crimes,  and  altogether  the  fame  of  the  place  is  so  bad 
that  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  must  feel  more  than  ordi- 
nary regret  that  the  English  government  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
find  an  honourable  way  of  withdrawing  itself  from  all  connexion 
with  such  a  system,  and  devoting  the  money  which  goes  to  uphold 
such  an  institution  to  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
culture  of  the  unlettered  population  around  it;  a  reform  which,  I  am 
fully  assured,  would  be  hailed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Hindus.    , 

Although  from  the  local  nature  of  the  worship  of  Khande  R4o, 
the  surname  of  R^o,  and  the  engrafting  of  this  worship  on  the  more 
ancient  adoration  of  the  Linga,  it  would  appear  to  be  comparatively 
modem,  still  we  cannot  trace  its  origin  by  the  light  of  authentic  his- 
tory. It  is  otherwise  with  the  worship  of  Moraba^  in  whose  per- 
Fon,  and  afterwards  in  his  descendants,  to  the  seventh  generation, 
the  god  Ganpati  (Ganesa,)  became  incarnate,  while  the  famous 
Sivaji,  who  himself  has  been  called  an  incarnation  of  [Bhavdni,  was 
establishing  the  Mardtha  empire.  The  history  of  Morabk  and  his 
family,  and  the  miracles  he  and  they  are  said  to  have  performed, 
and  the  endowments  in  consequence  made  to  his  temple  will  be 
found  at  sufficient  length  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, and  the  third  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary 
Society.    The  seven  generations  during  which  Ganpati  promised  to 
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become  incarnate  in  the  family  of  Morabd^  have  now  passed  away^ 
and  his  family  has  become  extinct ;  yet  everything  goes  on  at 
Chinchwad  (Cbinchore)  as  before,  and  the  adopted  son  of  the  last 
incarnate  Ganpati  is  still  venerated  as  a  deity.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
this  Brahmanical  Lama  will  ever  put  an  end  to  his  transmigrations 
till  the  era  of  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  the 
degrading  bonds  of  superstition. 

Another  very  singular  proof  of  Hindu  credulity  was  exhibited  a 
few  years  ago,  under  our  own  eyes,  in  the  universal  belief  which 
prevailed  that  Vishnu  had  again  become  incarnate  among  men  in 
the  person  of  a  boy  in  the  Sattara  territories.  Various  accounts  of 
this. pretended  incarnation  were  published  in  the  Indian  periodicals 
of  the  day  ^,  yet  as  these  may  not  have  found  their  way  to  Europe, 
we  shall  briefly  glance  at  the  principal  facts  of  this  history. 

Nar&yana  Pow^r,  commonly  called  by  way  of  respect,  Nardyan 
Bdw&,  was  the  son  of  a  Kunbi,  a  man  of  the  cultivator  class.  The 
surname  of  Powdr,  however,  is  that  of  one  of  the  Maratha  nobles, 
and  like  others  of  them,  pretends  to  a  Rajput  origin,  to  a  connexion 
with  Puar,  altered  by  the  Greeks,  it  has  been  supposed,  to  Porus. 
It  was  in  1 830  that  this  boy,  when  between  nine  and  ten  years  of 
age,  all  on  a  sudden  became  an  object  of  notoriety.  He  was  bold 
and  daring,  and  had  learned  to  catch  venomous  serpents.  The 
Patel,  or  head  man  of  Pimpavada,  a  village  situated  about  sixteen 
miles  to  the  north  of  Sattara,  and  where  the  boy  lived,  aided  by  the 
Kulkarni,  or  village- clerk,  soon  spread  his  fame  over  the  adjacent 
districts.  Crowds  of  people,  from  all  quarters,  flocked  to  see  him. 
It  was  given  out  that  he  was  an  incarnate  god.  The  blind,  the  lame, 
the  leprous  flocked  from  all  quarters  expecting  miraculous  cures. 
A  pool  in  the  small  river  that  runs  by  the  village  was  converted 
into  a  tirtha,  and  money  demanded  for  permission  to  bathe  there ; 
at  the  same  time  no  one  could  approach  the  new  god  empty 
handed.  The  then  Raja  of  Sattara  and  all  his  great  men  visited 
this  incarnate  Nar^yan.  The  Kulkarni,  with  the  most  unblushing 
effrontery,  published  in  the  vulgar  Marathi,  a  long  list  of  lepers, 
and  blind,  and  lame,  that  had  been  cured  at  Pimpavada,  and  the 
Piktel  went  as  far  as  Poonab,  spreading  the  fame  of  his  village  incar- 
nation over  the  country.  Abhangs*  were  published  also  in  the 
praise  of  Nar6yan,  and  a  poem  of  Tulsidds  was  altered  and  inter^ 

*  See  especially  the  Bombay  Oriental  ChrMan  Speclaiovy  voL  i. 

*  The  Abhniig  is  a  kind  of  ode. 
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polated  to  proclaim  the  greatnesa  he  was  deatiaed  to  attain*  It  waa 
given  oat  ia  this  interpolated  poem  that  the  principal  work  of  the 
new  incarnation  would  be  to  expel  the  English ;  after  which  he  him- 
self should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Dehli.  The  reign  of  the  English, 
it  had  been  decreed^  it  was  said,  should  continue  for  fifteen  years, 
but  that  now  in  the  year  Nanda^  the  third  from  the  time  the  new 
god  had  made  his  appearance,  their  empire  should  be  broken  to 
pieces.  Long  before  this  time,  however,  the  poor  boy  had  finished 
his  earthly  career,  for  in  about  six  months  after  he  came  into  noto- 
riety, he  perished  by  the  bite  of  a  snake,  which  some  lUkshasa',  in 
the  shape  of  a  low-caste  Mah&r,  had  brought  to  test  his  divinity. 
This  Mahir  was  a  snake-catcher  himself,  and  no  doubt  waa  moved 
with  envy  at  the  honours  paid  to  one  whom  he  deemed  his  inferior. 
In  many  viUages  there  are  Mar&thas  that  can  catch  snakes.  They 
go  about  their  work  without  any  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  snake- 
catchers  from  the  upper  provinces.  They  usually  follow  some 
other  profession,  and  exercise  this  only  when  occasion  requires. 
When  sent  for  by  the  inmates  of  a  house  where  a  serpent  has  been 
discovered,  they  go  in  their  common  clothes,  carrying  nothing  but 
their  usual  cotton  plaid.  Without  any  pipe,  simply  by  a  whisth'ng 
noise  they  make  with  their  mouth,  they  allure  the  serpent  from  his 
hiding-place.  Continuing  the  same  whistling  noise,  and  repeating  a 
mantra,  or  short  prayer,  to  some  one  of  their  gods,  they  slowly 
approach ;  when  near  enough  they  make  a  spring  at  the  snake,  drop- 
ping the  cotton  plaid  with  the  one  hand  on  its  head,  and  with  the 
other  seizing  the  reptile  as  near  the  back  of  the  neck  as  possible. 
Should  the  snake  have  room  to  turn  round  its  head  and  attempt  to 
bite  the  hand  that  detains  it,  the  numerous  folds  of  the  cotton  plaid 
fill  its  mouth,  and  prevent  it  from  doing  any  harm.  It  is  now  laid 
hold  of  higher  up,  and  while  the  catcher  keeps  it  fast,  an  assistant 
comes  and  extracts  the  poisonous  fangs,  after  which,  if  it  be  a  cobra 
di  capello,  it  is  let  loose  into  the  jungles,  as  it  would  be  deemed  a 
heinous  crime  to  do  it  further  injury.  This  is  the  process  they  fol- 
low, as  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  themselves,  as  well  as  by 
other  credible  witnesses.  The  only  thing  that  seems  at  first  sight 
startling  is  the  capacity  of  the  snake  for  music,  but  many  animals 
arc  excited  and  attracted  by  music.  Certain  notes  enrage  the  lion, 
and  others  calm  him,  as  has  been  determined  in  London  by  experi- 

'  That  is,  from  1818,  when  the  Peshwa's  doiniuioos  were  annexed  to  their 
empire. 

"  A  demon,  such  was  the  theory  of  his  votaries. 
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ment ;  why  should  not  the  same  thiag  take  place  in  reference  to 
serpents? 

But  this  is  a  digression.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
after  the  death  of  the  boy  of  Pimpavada  in  the  manner  narrated^ 
the  excitement  would  at  once  have  subsided*  This  was  far  however 
from  being  the  case.  It  was  given  out  in  three  or  four  different 
places,  some  of  them  such  as  Bombay  and  Poonah,  a  hundred  miles 
distant,  that  Nar&yana  had  risen  again,  or  that  his  divine  spirit  had 
had  gone  to  animate  some  other  body,  when  driven  by  the  Rakshasa 
from  the  Kunbi  of  Pimpavada ;  and  that  the  death  of  the  boy  was 
but  a  stratagem  of  the  deity,  more  effectually  to  execute  his  pur- 
pose. The  death  of  their  Apis,  however,  had  taken  the  priestly 
attendants  of  Nardyana  by  surprise,  and  they  had  no  one  ready 
with  the  proper  marks  to  substitute  instead  of  the  departed  object 
of  their  worship,  and  thus  in  a  few  weeks  the  general  excitement 
throughout  the  country  subsided.  One  of  the  ludicrous  scenes  that 
were  exhibited  while  it  lasted  had  its  origin  at  Narnal  near  Severn- 
droog  (Suvama-durga.)  A  poor  weaver,  passing  through  the  village 
one  afternoon,  was  taken  ill.  Fearing  for  the  consequences,  he  went 
into  a  temple,  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  images.  His  illness 
consisting  mainly  in  fatigue,  he  there,  in  that  position,  fell  fast 
asleep.  Some  of  the  villagers  coming  to  the  temple  in  the  dusk, 
and  seeing  a  stranger  in  this  odd  posture,  concluded  that  it  could  be 
none  other  than  the  resuscitated  Nardyana.  Off  they  went  to  col- 
lect the  whole  village  posse  to  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
incarnate  god.  The  weaver  was  awakened  by  the  rushing  in  of  the 
crowd  to  present  him  with  gifts,  and  to  fall  down  before  him  in  ado- 
ration. Instead,  however,  of  being  disconcerted  at  the  new  honours 
which  fell  on  him  so  thick,  with  that  admirable  tact  and  self-posses- 
sion which  Hindus  often  display,  he  sat  up  and  received  all  the 
people  had  to  give,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  his  due,  and  after  they 
were  gone  again  composed  himself  for  sleep.  Early  in  the  morning 
some  of  the  wiser  sort  thought  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  inquire 
more  particularly  into  the  claims  of  the  object  of  their  last  night's 
adoration.  The  weaver  candidly  confessed  that  he  never  had  made 
any  pretensions  to  a  supernatural  character,  but  had  merely  received 
what  the  people  had  given  ^  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  after  all  this,  that  a  universal  con- 
fession would  have  been  extorted  of  the  unsoundness  of  Nardyan 
Powir*8  claims  to  divinity.  But  no,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  where  he  is  still  worshipped  as  a  departed  god.    The  Rev. 
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R.  Nesbit,  in  passing  through  the  village  in  1834,  describes  the 
state  in  which  he  found  things  as  follows  :  "  The  boy  is  buried  at 
the  spot  where  he  first  received  divine  worship.  His  little  coat  is 
spread  over  the  slightly  elevated  mound  that  surmounts  his  ashes ; 
his  shoes  are  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  it ;  and  a  piece  of  shining 
metal  at  the  head  to  represent  his  face.  The  stick  he  used  to  bear 
in  his  hand  lies  at  the  side  of  the  tomb.  •  •  Two  Brahmans,  one  of 
the  Dekkan,  and  another  from  Hindostan^  as  well  as  a  shepherd 
who  has  turned  religious  devotee,  wait  upon  him  continually  with 
music,  singing,  burning  of  incense,  &c.  .  •  .  The  boy*s  relations 
became  rich  by  the  offerings  made  to  him  during  his  life  ;  and  they 
seem  determined  to  employ  his  tomb  as  a  source  of  profit  now  that 
he  is  dead.'* 

There  are  many  other  modern  deities  worshipped  by  the  Mar&- 
thas,  but  those  I  have  mentioned  are  some  of  the  principal. 

In  reading  such  accounts,  the  mind  that  has  been  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  superstition  is  too  apt  to  turn  away  with  disgust,  and 
look  down  with  contempt  on  a  nation  that  can  be  the  dupes  of  such 
impostures.  Let  us  endeavour,  however,  rather  to  seek  relief  in  the 
homely  proverb  that  "  the  richest  soil  produces  the  rankest  weeds.** 
Let  us  consider  what  a  noble  field  this  must  be  for  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  where  there  is  so  much  mental  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm to  expend  upon  objects  which,  possessed  of  no  inherent  dig- 
nity, are  rendered  great  merely  by  an  effort  of  imagination.  The 
so-much  talked  of  apathy  of  the  Hindu  mainly  arises  from  the 
want  of  a  congenial  object  about  which  to  exercise  the  mind ;  there 
is  no  want  of  sensitiveness  when  such  an  object  is  presented.  In 
the  eager  desire  manifested  by  the  youth  of  the  present  day  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  English  language  and  literature,  where 
do  we  discover  any  Hindu  apathy  ?  The  subtility  of  argument  and 
flights  of  imagination  the  Brahmans  in  former  times  have  exhibited 
in  expounding  an  ethereal  philosophy  and  a  material  religion,  ought 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  when  philosophy  has  been  brought  down 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  religion  directed  to  the  worship  of  that 
Spirit  who  requires  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  a  new 
race  of  Hindu  philosophers  and  divines  will  yet  be  seen  adorning 
their  respective  walks  of  literature. 
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Abt.  XIII. — On  the  Processes  prevailing  among  the  Hindus^  and 

formei'ly  among  the  Egyptians^  of  quarrying  and  polishing 

Granite;  its  uses^  <$*(?.;  witA  a  few  Remarks  on  the  tendency 

of  this  Bock  in  India  to  separate  by  concentric  exfoliation^ 

By  Lieut.  Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Madras  Army. 

{Read  I5th  January,  1842.) 

Among  the  Hindus  of  Southern  India  three  modes  of  quarrying 
granite  prevail.  The  first,  and  most  common,  is  hy  the  agency  of 
fire.  In  this  process  the  surface  of  the  bare  convex  plateaus,  or 
bosses,  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  dry  fuel,  composed  generally  of 
bushes  of  the  thorny  Acacias  common  to  the  surrounding  plains, — 
viz.,  those  of  the  Babul  and  Kikar, — and  proportioned  in  quantity 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  slabs  required.  The  fuel  is  set  fire 
to,  and  suffered  to  burn,  except  in  a  few  cases,  until  entirely  con- 
sumed; when  the  subjacent  rock  will  be  found  to  have  exfoliated  in 
a  cavo-convex  flake,  thinning  off  towards  the  edges,  and  varying  in 
extreme  thickness  from  six  to  twenty-four  inches*  The  longer  con- 
tinued and  more  intense  the  heat,  the  deeper,  in  general,  the  line  of 
separation.  The  flake  is  detached  by  driving  small  iron  wedges 
UDderneath,  and  raising  it  with  au  iron  lever:  the  separation  is 
assisted,  when  the  rock  is  refractory,  by  dropping  a  heavy  boulder 
of  greenstone  or  granite  on  its  surface;  or,  when  heated,  by  a 
sadden  affusion  of  cold  water. 

Laminar  Structure  and  Exfoliation  of  Granite. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  many  of  the  granite  bosses  and 
spheroids  abounding  in  Southern  India,  have  a  concentric  laminar 
structure,  resembling,  in  some  measure,  that  of  an  onion ;  and  often 
exhibited  in  weathering,  when  the  rock  exfoliates  in  successive 
layers  describing  segments  of  circles  of  greater  or  less  radii,  from  a 
foot  to  100  yards  and  upwards.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  that 
short  slabs  taken  from  the  circumference  of  the  largest  bosses  will 
present  little  apparent  curvature :  but  in  working  downwards,  the 
carves  of  the  layers,  towards  the  centre  of  the  spheroid,  become 
greater  within  a  given  space;  and  consequently  the  quarry  is  no 

VOL.  VII.  I 
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longer  capable  of  furnishing  slabs  of  moderate  length,  having  the 
requisite  degree  of  straightness  for  the  purposes  to  \«'hich  they  are 
usually  applied. 

Diagram  No.  1  presents  a  section  of  a  boss  of  granite.  The 
dotted  lines  a.  a.  in  it  and  No.  2^  show  the  direction  of  the  con- 
centric layers,  not  visible  in  the  anheated,  or  anweathered  mass. 

No.1. 


~-ur 


No.  2. 


Diagram  No.  2  is  a  section  of  the  smaller  spheroids,  often  seen 
loosely  scattered  over  the  plains,  and  perched  on  the  summits  of 
granite  rocks*  Those  of  Hydrabad  have  been,  by  some, — Brongniart 
and  De  Luc^  among  others, — erroneously  supposed  to  be  erratic 
blocks ;  but  they  owe  their  bouldered  form  to  a  process  of  spon- 
taneous concentric  exfoliation,  which  I  have  also  observed  fully 
developed  in  both  the  older  greenstone  and  overlying  trap  rocks 
of  India ;  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  in  some  of  the  trachytes  of  Smyrna 
and  Mitylene,  and  the  older  lavas  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius. 

This  concentric  structure,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  has 
been  proved,-~by  the  ingenious  experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Gregory 
Watt  in  melting  700  cwt.  of  the  Rowley- rag  basalt, — to  be  caused 
by  refrigeration,  under  certain  conditions,  from  a  fused  state.  The 
spheroid  is,  perhaps,  only  an  approximate  to  a  more  perfect  form  of 
crystallization  on  the  large  scale.  In  India  it  extends  to  the  grani- 
toidal  or  thick-bedded  gneiss  in  contact  with,  and  near  the  granite, 
which  is  also  quarried  in  a  similar  manner;  the  lam  ins  exfoliate 
nearly  horizontally,  at  right  angles  with,  and  totally  independent  of, 
the  vertical  strata  of  the  rock.  So  strongly  developed  are  these 
concentric  lines  of  separation,  that  they  often  divide  individual 
crystals  of  felspar  across  their  planes  of  cleavage.  These  facts  may 
not  only  be  regarded  as  corroborative  of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis, 
viz.,  that  the  materials  of  gneiss,  originally  deposited  from  water  in 
the  usual  form  of  aqueous  strata,  were  subsequently  altered  by  sub- 

^  Tableau  den  Terrains,  page  8.3. 
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terranean  heat  so  as  to  assume  a  new  texture^  but  still  further,—^ 
that  this  stratified  rock^  from  heat^  has  assumed  the  globular  lami* 
uar  structure  of  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks^  which,  in  the  former^ 
often  intersect  at  right  angles  the  original  lines  of  deposition^  and 
even  the  cleavage  planes  of  embedded  crystals. 

The  apparent  stimuli  to  a  development  of  this  structure,  often 
latent  in  the  granite/greenstone,  and  granitoidal  gneiss  of  India,  are 
the  sodden  alternations  of  heat,  moisture,  and  cold^  assisted,  pro* 
bably^  by  electric  currents  excited  under  such  conditions,  and  car* 
bonic  acid  gas  mingled  with  the  water  of  springs,  which  abound 
With  it. 

The  exfoliation  of  whole  mountain  masses,  on  the  grand  scale^ 
by  such  natural  causes,  produces  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
features  of  an  Indian  landscape.  Hence  its  singular,  dome-shaped, 
mammillary  rocks,  crowned  with  tors  and  logging-stones  of  the 
most  fantastic  forms.  Many  appear  to  the  casual  spectator  to  have 
been  rolled  up  to  the  bare  heights  they  occupy,  and  piled  by 
some  giant  hand ;  or  riven,  and  thrown  into  wild  confusion  by  a 
convulsion  of  nature  5  or  scattered  over  the  plain  by  the  torrent  of 
a  deluge. 

These  appearances  are  caused  by  joints,  nearly  vertical,  (a.  a.  a.  a., 
Diag.  No.  3,)  crossing  at  right  angles  the  nearly  horizontal  concentric 
lines,  (b.  5.  b.  b.  b,,)  and  originating,  probably,  in  similar  causes. 
Thus  the  rock  is  divided  into  rhomboidal  and  cuboidal  masses, 
(c.  c.  c.  c.,)  resting  one  upon  the  other.  In  process  of  weathering, 
those  on  the  inclined  sides  of  the  convex  boss  soon  slide  down  into 
the  plain  below,  forming  a  rugged  talus  at  the  base  {d,  d,  d.d.)  Some 
of  these  rock- slips,  from  considerable  heights,  are  attended  with  a 
noise  like  thunder. 

The  blocks  that  remain  piled  on  the  less  inclined  surface  of  the 
summit,  often  retain  their  isolated  position,  resembling  the  ruins  of 
some  Cyclopean  structure;  but  in  course  of  time,  either  over- 
balanced by  their  own  weight,  or  by  splitting,  or  exfoliation  of  the 
rock  beneath  them,  they  lose  their  equilibrium,  and  are  precipitated 
to  the  base. 

Solitary  columnar  piles  (Diag.  No.  4)  are  frequently  left  standing 
on  bare  elevated  plateaus  of  rock,  held  together  by  a  cement  result- 
ing from  their  own  detritus,  and  washed  by  the  rains  into  the  joints 
and  seams.  That  these  blocks  once  formed  one  continuous  mass 
with  the  adjoining  rocks  is  evident  from  the  dip  and  direction  of  the 
lines  of  exfoliation,  (b.  b.  J.  b,  b.,  Diag,  No.  3,)  and  from  those  of 
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veini  puting  through  the  vholeBeriea  (e.e.e.e.t.e.,  Dikg.  No.  3). 
Such  ii  the  nature  of  the  procesi  by  which  the  granitic  mountuns  of 
India  are  ilovly,  though  lureljr,  crumbling  into  dust,  which,  diff'uted 
by  the  action  of  the  nina,  and  the  ipringa  that  have  assisted  in  the 
disintegration  of  the  roclc,  is  gradually  blended  with,  and  lost  in,  the 
aoil  of  the  aurronnding  plain. 

Diagram  No.  3  ii  taken  from  the  granite  rocks  near  Bayagndda, 
on  the  N.W,  frontier  of  Mysore;  and  No,  4  from  a  pile  of  grmoite 
near  Bellary,  twenty-eight  feet  high  from  a  to  b,  and  about  forty  feet 
from  a  to  c.  I  regret  not  having  my  friend  Lieut.  Lawford'a  clerer 
aketch  of  thii  singular  pile  to  present  to  the  Society,  in  lieu  of  my 
own  rude  scratch  below. 


Second  Fronts  of  quarrying  Granite, 
The  first  process  of  quarrying  granite,  just  described,  is  resorted 
to  when  stone  is  required  for  ordinary  building  purposes.  For 
statuary,  mill-atonea,  and  for  other  blocks  of  given  dimensions,  and 
of  a  greater  thickness  than  one  or  two  feet,  the  Hindus  hare 
recourse  to  another  method,  without  applying  heat,  and  precisely 
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similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  quarrying  the  granite  of 
Syene^  since  the  action  of  fire  renders  the  stone  liable  to  split  and 
scale  in  ivorking,  and  as  its  effects  are  little  under  control.  Chains 
of  small  holes,  about  an  inch  square,  of  different  depths,  from  an 
inch  upwards,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  block  required,  are 
cut  at  short  intervals  in  the  requisite  directions  by  means  of 
small  chisels  with  highly  tempered  points.  While  working  the 
holes,  water  is  poured  into  them  to  preserve  the  temper  of  the 
chisel  by  keeping  it  cool,  and  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  the 
stone*  The  liability  of  iron  instruments  employed  in  the  work- 
ing of  granite  to  become  blunt  by  the  action  of  heat,  is  thus 
noticed  by  Sir  R.  Westmacotti.  "Granite,  as  most  materials 
of  that  nature,  being  generally  worked  with  a  pick  of  various 
strength,  until  reduced  to  a  surface,  the  duration  of  the  tool  depends 
upon  its  form  3  the  more  obtuse,  the  longer  it  will  work,  remaining 
longer  cold.  In  jumping  (as  it  is  termed)  holes  for  the  admission 
of  bolts  into  fractured  parts  of  granite,  the  tools  are  usually  of 
strong  tempered  iron,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  resist  the  heat  sometimes  half  an  hour,  seldom  longer.  One 
man  holds,  and  turns,  or  moves  the  tool,  whilst  the  other  strikes  it 
with  a  heavy  hammer,  the  hole  being  supplied  with  water.  Tools  of 
less  diameter  are  formed  of  steel;  but  these  will  not  resist  more  than 
300  strokes,  when  the  points  fiy,  and  require  to  be  fresh  battered. 
Sculptors  generally  use  tools  formed  of  blistered  steel,  or  of  cast 
steel,  the  finer  sort  highly  tempered  by  immersing  them,  when 
heated  to  a  proper  degree,  into  cold  water."  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  effects  of  heat  in  blunting  iron  tools  employed  in  the  working  of 
granite  are  not  only  known  to  the  Hindus,  but  that  their  mode  of 
remedying  the  evil  is  identically  the  same  as  that  in  practice  among 
the  enlightened  sculptors  of  Europe.  The  former  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  the  block  by  gentle,  continued,  and  simultaneous  striking  ou 
a  number  of  iron  wedges  inserted  into  the  holes  just  described*. 
Large  detached  masses  of  granite  and  greenstone  are  readily  split 
uunder  by  a  modification  of  this  process,  the  antiquity  of  which  is 

1  Sm  Gardnsr  Wu.KiNfiOM*8  Ancient  EgypHant^  Ist  Series,  YoL  nt,  p»  250* 
Note. 

I  Major  Wheeler  mfonns  me,  that  in  one  instance  he  observed  the  natiyee  pour 
inter  into  the  opening  effected  by  the  mredges,  immediately  after  the  stone  had 
begon  to  give  way.  He  then  put  his  ear  close  to  it,  and  heard  the  noise  of  the 
stone  opening:  a  few  more^knocks  on  the  wedges  were  sufficient  to  effect  the  sepa* 
imtion. 
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proved  by  the  chisel  marks  still  visible  in  the  ancient  qaarries. 
Those  in  the  granite  rocks  around  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
city  of  Bijanugger,  whence  were  hewn  the  large  blocks  seen  in  the 
Cyclopean  masonry  of  its  walls  and  temples,  and  composing  some 
colossal  monolith  statues,  are  perfectly  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  though 
cut  only  a  year  ago. 

Third  Process. 

There  is  still  another  process  resorted  to  by  the  Wudras,  or 
native  quarrlers,  of  Southern  India  for  obtaining  long  thin  flags  to 
cover  over  small  bridges,  for  pavements,  lintels,  posts  for  vine  trel* 
Uses,  and  other  purposes  for  which  more  exactness  of  shape  and 
sixe  is  necessary  than  in  the  slabs  separated  by  the  first  method. 
In  the  third,  the  principles  of  the  other  processes  are  combiDed. 
The  rock  is  heated  by  fire,  holes  are  then  cut  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  asunder,  and  about  two  inches  deep,  and  the  block  detached  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  second  process.  The  first  is  usually 
applied  to  thick-bedded  gneiss,  and  the  laminar,  large-grained^ 
crystalline,  micaceous  granite  ^  the  second  to  the  more  com* 
pact,  hornblendic,  and  close-grained;  and  the  third  to  an  inter* 
mediate  variety,  from  which  I  have  seen  blocks  eighty  feet  long 
separated* 

My  friend  Lieut«  Lawford,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  informs 
me  that  the  native  quarriers  of  Bellary  do  not  profess  themselves 
capable  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  granite  by  the  eye,  but  by 
its  sound  when  struck, — the  more  sonorous  varieties  being  found  the 
hardest,  and  most  infissile, — a  phenomenon  readily  understood* 
They  are  also  aware  of  the  calorific  action  of  the  solar  rays  on  the 
rock,  in  assisting  the  process  of  its  separation,  and  usually  select  the 
hot  season  for  their  operations ;  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  to 
avoid  the  inconveniences  of  working  during  the  monsoon.  I  found 
the  temperature  of  a  granite  boss  at  Dewanconda,  in  the  Ceded 
Districts,  in  June,  1839,  at  3  p.m.,  120.5''  Fahrenheit;  while  that 
of  the  air  in  the  sun  was  only  100^  and  in  the  shade  95.5°.  Tern* 
perature  of  rock  at  midnight,  86.5®;  temperature  of  air,  79.5*. 
Humboldt  notices  the  great  degree  of  warmth  retained  during  the 
night  by  the  granitic  rocks  of  South  America,  which  was  found  to 
be  85.5*,  while  that  of  the  air  was  78.8^.  In  the  day  their  tem- 
perature was  118.4°;  and  the  heat  they  emitted,  he  describes  to 
have  been  stifling. 

The  more  laminar  varieties  of  the  granite  and  thick-bedded 
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gneiss,  ia  the  vicinity  of  Bellary,  may  be  separated  into  layers  thin 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  tiling.  According  to  Lieat.  Lawford, 
the  ordinary  sized  granite  building  slabs  are  there  sold  at  500,  and 
700,  per  rupee  j  the  largest  sized,  1000  per  3^  rupees.  Flags,  l^ft. 
square,  and  fh>m  4  to  9  inches  thick,  are  5  rupees  per  100,  a  price 
exclusive  of  the  labour  of  the  stone-cutters.  Blasting  is  seldom 
resorted  to  by  the  Hindus,  though  the  Mohammedans  of  India  had 
early  recourse  to  it:  marks  of  old  exploded  blasts  are  visible  in  the 
rocks  of  Chltteldroog,  Sevemdroog,  Cudhully,  and  other  places  in 
Southern  India. 

Egyptian  mode  of  quarrying  Granite. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  the 
ordinary  Hindu  method  of  quarrying  granite  is  by  the  affusion  of 
cold  water  over  its  heated  surface,— -a  process  only  occasionally 
resorted  to  in  difficult  cases,  as  previously  remarked,  or,  when  very 
thin  slabs  are  required,  to  prevent  the  heat  from  penetrating  deep 
into  the  rock,— states^  ''that  some  have  imagined  that  they*'  (the 
ancient  Egyptians)  /'used  the  same  means  now  practised  in  India, 
of  lighting  a  fire  along  the  whole  length  of  the  mass,  in  the  direc- 
tion they  intended  it  should  splits  and  then,  pouring  water  upon  it, 
cracked  the  stone  in' that  part  by  its  sudden  action:  but  this  is  very 
doubtful,  and  the  presence  of  the  holes  for  the  wedges  sufficiently 
proves  the  method  they  usually  employed.'*     Now  it  appears  that 
the  usual  Egyptian  mode  of  cutting  large  blocks  from  the  quarries 
"by  a  number  of  metal  wedges,  which  were  struck  at  the  same 
instant  along  its  whole  length,"  is  identical  with  the  Hindu  process. 
No.  2,  described  at  pp.  4,  5,  and  6.     The  troughs  described  by 
Sir  O.  Wilkinson,  as  frequently  found  along  the  whole  line  of  holes 
where  the  wedges  were  inserted,  and  as  affording  strong  argument 
in  ftivour  of  his  opinion  that  the  rock  was  sometimes  split  by  the 
expansion  of  wedges  of  highly  dried  wood  being  driven  into  the 
holes,  and  then  saturated  with  water,  seem  rather  to  have  been 
intended  to  facilitate  the  splitting  of  the  granite  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion.    It  is  possible  that,  like  the  Hindus,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  cold  water  in  preserving  the 
edges  of  their  chisels  in  punching  the  holes ;  and  that  the  troughs 
itoight  have  been  intended  to  convey  a  stream  of  water  to  the  whole 
line.    They  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  in  splitting  rocks, 
as  is  evident  from  a  fragment  by  Agatharcides  on  the  Red  Sea, 

^  Aneieni  EgypHimi,  Ist  Series,  Yo).  m.,  pp.  337  and  33S. 
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wherein  he  mentions  that  the  hard  rocks  of  the  gold  mines  of  Egypt 
were  cloven  by  heating  them  with  burning  wood  before  the  applica- 
tion of  iron  tools. 

Tools  used  by  Hindus  in  quarrying  Granite, 

The  tools  used  by  the  Hindus  are  chisels,  hammers,  wedges,  and 
levers.  The  chisels  are  usually  small  and  pencil- shaped,  of  steel,  or 
of  iron  with  highly  tempered  points.  The  wedges  and  levers  are  of 
iron ;  the  former  square,  tapering  slightly,  and  from  two  to  three  and 
a  half  inches  long,  varying  in  thickness.  My  friend  Lieut.  Smythe, 
of  the  Madras  Engineers,  informs  me  that  the  wedges  he  has  seen 
employed  were  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  in 
length,  an4  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  square,  with  top  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  square;  bottom  slightly  smaller  than  the  top. 
The  hammers  used  were  of  wood.  Iron  hammers  are  also  employed, 
on  the  striking  face  of  which  is  a  hollow  filled  with  lead,  or  a  piece  of 
soft  iron,*^a  contrivance  which  not  only  tends  to  preserve  the  edge 
of  the  chisel  in  working,  by  diminishing  the  vibration,  but  preserves 
the  hammer  also,  as  the  lead  or  iron  in  the  cavity  can  be  replaced  as 
often  as  worn  out. 

Tools  used  by  the  Egyptians. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  implements  of  bronze 
in  their  quarries ;  but  much  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  their 
employment  of  tools  of  iron  and  steel.  Iron  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  188  years  before  the  Trojan  war^  and  to  Tubal  Cain  before 
the  deluge^  The  Jews  worked  iron  in  the  time  of  Moses,  shortly 
after  their  return  from  Egypt*.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose 
their  late  teachers  and  taskmasters,  the  Egyptians,  confessedly 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  metallurgy,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  this 
useful  metal ;  or,  that  they  could  have  hewn  out  of  their  quarries 
the  numerous  and  prodigious  blocks  of  the  hardest  granite  and 
basalt,  which  still  attract  the  wonder  of  the  worlds  with  no  other 
implements  than  chisels  of  bronze,  armed  even  with  emery  and 
corundum.  It  must  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  while 
wedgelike  tools  of  bronze  (the  Xaro/udf^  x^*^^*  of  Agatharcides)  are 
found,  though  rarely,  in  the  quarries  of  Egypt,  no  iron  implement 
has  been  detected,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment,  in  the  great 

^  Arundelian  Tables. 

*  Qenesis,  iv.  22. 

'  Numben,  zxxi.,  22;  Dent,  iiL  11. 
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pyramid,  by  Colonel  Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring;  three  nist-eaten  pieces 
of  a  sickle,  under  the  feet  of  a  sphinx  at  Thebes,  by  Belzoni;  and  the 
small  iron  hoe  deposited  in  the  musenm  at  Berlin.  The  dates  of  the 
two  latter  specimens  are  uncertain ;  but  the  first,  it  is  proved,  must 
have  been  cotemporary  with  the  pyramid  itself.  As  Sir  G.Wilkinson 
justly  observes^,  the  butchers  in  the  sepulchres  of  Thebes  are  repre** 
sented  "  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round  bar  of  metal  attached 
to  their  apron ;  and  the  blue  colour  of  the  blades,  and  the  distinc- 
tion maintained  between  the  bronze  and  steel  weapons  in  the  tomb 
of  Rameses  III.,— -one  being  painted  red  and  the  other  blue, — ^leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  at  an  early  Pharaonic  age  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  ironf '  and  I  fully  concur  in  concluding, 
that  the  principal  reasons  for  the  rare  discovery  of  iron  implements 
among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  are  the  rapid  decomposition  of  that 
metal  from  the  saline  atmosphere  and  sands,  and  the  preference  for 
instruments  of  bronze,  from  its  greater  facility  in  being  worked. 
Still,  although  only  one  iron  mine  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
Egypt,  I  am  satisfied,  from  indications  observed  in  crossing  the 
Thebaid  desert,  that  iron  ore  exists  in  several  places  among  the  rocks 
of  that  region.  And,  even  supposing  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  iron  ore  in  their  own  country ;  or 
vnable,  or  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of  reducing  it,  yet  the  facilities 
of  import  from  Phoenicia,  Spain,  Judeea,  India,  or  the  Grecian  Archie 
pelago,  wonld  be  equally  great  with  those  of  the  import  of  tin,  (used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bronze,)  silver,  spices,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.,  and  of 
the  emery,  corundum,  and  diamonds  supposed  to  have  been  em« 
ployed  in  cutting  and  polishing  stones.  I  have  also  little  doubt 
that  the  number  of  implements  of  iron  and  steel  was  small,  and 
their  use  restricted  to  purposes  for  which  bronze  would  prove 
inadequate. 

In  quarrying  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  the  softer  varieties  of  sand- 
stone and  limestone  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  pyramids  and  its  earliest 
monuments  are  constructed,  tools  of  bronze  would  be  sufficiently 
hard.  These  rocks,  like  the  Indian  laterite,  and  some  of  our  own 
freestones,  though  soft,  and  often  chalklike  in  the  quarry,  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  harden  on  exposure.  The  circumstance  of  a  bronze 
chisel  having  been  found  in  the  limestone  quarries  at  Thebes^ 
strengthens  this  supposition.  Another  reason  for  the  rare  dis- 
covery, at  the  present  day,  of  ancient  tools,  whether  of  bronze  or 
iit>n,  used  in  quarries  and  other  out- door  work,  may  be  found  in  the 

^  Ancient  Egypttam,  let  Series,  Vol.  lu.,  p.  247« 
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depredations  committed  both  by  strangers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ioil^  during  a  series  of  revolutions  and  ages. 

Granites  of  India  and  Egypt, 

Many  of  the  granites  of  India  resemble  closely^  in  lithol<^cal 
character,  the  varieties  found  at  Syene.  Its  red  type  is  found  iu  the 
granite  of  Sevemdroog,  which  is  composed  of  fine  crystals  of  red  and 
rose-coloured  felspar,  combined  with  dark  brilliant  scales  of  mica, 
transparent  quartz,  and  a  few  interspersed  crystals  of  hornblende. 
Such  is  the  granite  composing  most  of  the  obelisks,  and  many  of 
the  colossi  of  Egypt.  The  compact,  grey,  fine-grained,  and  hom- 
blendic  granites,  skirting  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  all  have  their 
types  in  the  rocks  of  Mysore  and  the  Ceded  Districts.  The  red 
varieties  in  both  countries  appear  to  be  the  least  laminar,  and  aot  so 
easily  affected  by  fire. 

Processes  of  Polishing, 

The  exquisite  polish,  for  which  the  granites,  greenstones^  and 
basalts  of  Egypt  have  been  so  much  admired,  is  equalled,  if  not  ex- 
celled, by  the  lustre  of  those  of  India,  particularly  in  the  mausolea 
of  Golconda,  the  ruins  of  Bijanugger,  Gulberga,  and  in  many  of  the 
temples  interspersed  throughout  the  Nizam*8  dominions,  the  Ceded 
Districts,  Mysore,  Coimbatoor,  Salem,  the  Camatic,  and  Tanjore. 
For  producing  this  polish,  I  have  seen  two  processes  practised  by 
the  Hindus. 

In  the  first,  a  smooth,  heavy  piece  of  granite,  or  greenstone,  of  a 
flattish  cylindrical  shape,  is  armed  on  its  under  side,  which  is  slightly 
hollowed  out  for  the  purpose,  with  a  mixture  of  powdered  corun* 
dum,  and  the  common  lac  previously  melted.  This  adheres,  in 
cooling,  very  strongly  to  the  stone,  which  is  then  filled  firmly 
between  two  flexible  sticks,  whose  extremities  uniting  at  either  end 
form  a  double  handle,  by  which  the  stone  is  worked,  backwards  and 
forwards,  over  the  surface  of  the  slab  to  be  polished,  which  has  been 
previously  slightly  smoothed.  Water  is  occasionally  sprinkled,  to 
diminish  friction,  and  to  prevent  the  lac  from  being  heated  and 
sticking  to  the  slab.  The  polishing  stone  is  usually  worked  by  two 
men  or  women,  sitting  opposite  each  other. 

In  the  second  process,  to  which  they  have  recourse  in  polishing, 
idols,  cornices,  mouldings,  and  other  objects  of  sculpture,  where 
nicety  of  adaptation  is  necessary,  pieces  of  wood  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes,  armed  with  the  preparation  of  corundum  and  lac,  are 
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used  with  water,  and  not  unfrequently  lumps  of  the  preparation 
itself  without  the  wood.  The  corundum  powder  in  each  lump  is  of 
a  different  degree  of  fineness.  They  commence  first  with  the 
coarsest, — ^nsing  the  finer  as  the  polish  advances.  The  manner  of 
applying  thejn  with  the  hand  upon  the  surface  of  the  image,  and 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  polishing  blocks  themselves,  were  re- 
called forcibly  to  mind  by  the  sight  of  some  paintings  at  Thebes 
representing  several  Egyptian  sculptors  in  the  act  of  polishing  a 
sitting  colossal  statue  of  granite^  Corundum  and  emery  have  not 
hitherto 'been  found  in  situ  in  Eg3rpt3  the  latter,  as  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
observes,  might  have  been  imported  from  Naxos  and  Smyrna,  and 
the  former  from  India  where  it  exists  in  great  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mysore  and  Salem  districts,  and  still  forms  an  article 
of  export  by  the  Arab  and  Moplay  merchants  to  Ceylon  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  stones  and 
gems*.  In  passing  the  desert  that  lies  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
Thebes,  I  crossed  a  zone  of  gneiss  associated  with  micaceous,  and  a 
talcose  schist,  resembling  that  which  forms  the  gangue  of  this 
mineral  in  India :  it  is  not  therefore  impossible  that  mines  may  have 
existed  then^  whose  site  is  now  lost. 

Uses  of  Granite. 

Some  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  Hindus  apply  granitic  rocks, 
have  been  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  Granite,  greenstone, 
basalt,  and  a  dark  talcose  rock,  are  preferred  by  them  for  their  altars, 
images,  and  phallytic  emblems.  The  Jains,  however,  evince  a  strong 
predilection  for  images  of  metal  and  white  marble.  A  singular 
instance  of  the  preference  of  the  Hindus  for  granite,  in  the  construe* 
tioa  of  their  temples,  occurs  amid  the  ruins  of  Bijapore,  a  city  built 
almost  entirely  of  the  brownish  purple  amygdaloid  of  the  surrounding 
Secondary  trap  formation.  Here  the  only  structure  of  granite  visible, 
is  an  old  massive  Hindu  pagoda,  whose  ponderous  granite  rafters 

« 

must  have  been  brought  at  least  from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
through  heavy  cotton  ground. 

The  granite  caryatid  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Viddya  Vittel,  amid 
the  ruins  of  Bijanugger,  a  sacred  city  entirely  built  of  this  rock,  and 
abounding  with  colossal  statues  of  the  same  material, — some  from 
nine  to  seventeen  feet  high, — present  a  mass  of  deep  and  elaborate 

>  Vide  WiLKiNSON^s  Anoieni  Egyptians,  1st  Series,  Vol  m.,  p.  336. 
*  Vide  my  account  of  the  Corundum  pits  in  Mysore,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Madras  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  January,  1840. 
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carvings  unequalled  by  any  specimen  of  sculpture  I  witnessed  in 
Egypt. 

Granite  Monolith  ColossL 

The  granite  monolith  colossus  to  the  Jaina  Saint^  Gomtita  Ra3ra^ 
at  Sravan  Belgola  in  Mysore,  exceeds  in  height  any  similar  known 
colossal  statue  of  granite  in  Egypt.  It  is  seventy  feet  three  inches 
high^  and  stands  on  an  elevated  rock,  from  which  it  has  apparently 
been  cut,  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  the  surrounding  country.  I 
was  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  superstition  of  the  Jaina  priests 
who  accompanied  me  from  making  accurate  measurements  of  the 
proportions  of  this  gigantic  statue.  It  is  entirely  divest  of  drapery, 
in  an  erect  position  facing  the  north,  and  has  the  curly  hair, 
large  disproportionate  ears,  and  thick  lips  almost  peculiar  to  the  Jaina 
stataes:  of  the  latter  feature,  and  the  expression  of  calm,  placid 
repose  prevading  the  whole,  I  was  powerfully  reminded  in  examining 
the  head  of  the  younger  Memnon.  The  legs  are  wreathed  with  the 
leaves  and  tendrils  of  a  parasitical  plant,-^the  RatimuUa, — ^and, 
together  with  the  hands,  are  clumsily  executed.  The  granite  is  rose 
coloured,  resembling  that  of  Syene,  but  of  finer  grain*  There  is 
another  granite  colossus  to  the  same  personage  at  CarcuUa,  in 
Southern  Canara ;  the  extreme  dimensions  of  which  above  ground, 
are  thirty-eight  feet  in  height,  and  ten  feet  in  thickness.  It  bears 
a  date  equivalent  to  a.  d.  1431'. 

The  largest  discovered  statue  of  granite  in  Egypt  is  that  dedicated 
to  Rameses  II.,  which  lies  prostrate  and  broken,  in  the  Memnoninm  at 
Thebes ;  though  not  so  large  as  its  Indian  rival,  it  claims  greater 
attention,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  transported  to  its 
present  position,  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  from  the 
quarry.  This  merit  it  possesses,  in  common  with  many  other  Egjrptian 
colossi  and  monolith  temples,  over  those  of  India,  which  are  generally 
hewn  and  left  in  situ.  The  great  Sphynx,  it  may  be  observed,  en 
passant,  is  hewn  from  a  soft  calcareous  rock  in  situ,  and  is  said'  to 
be  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  long,  and  sixty-two  feet  high 
from  the  belly  to  the  summit  of  the  head.  But  to  return  to  our 
subject: — the  statue  of  Rameses  was  so  much  broken  astopredud 
accurate  measurement  of  its  extreme  dimensions}  but  judging  from 
the  proportions  of  the  parts  still    remaining,  (though  this  is  by  no 

'  Hamilton'8  Oazetteer^  Art  "  Sravona  Belgula." 

« Ibid.y  Art  "  Canara  South." 

'  Pliu^.  xxxvi.  12.  ' 
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means  an  accnrate  criterion  in  either  Hindu  or  Egyptian  sculpture^ 
I  should  think  that  its  extreme  height  could  not  exceed  fifty  feet^  if 
so  much  :  as  the  statue  was  originally  in  a  sitting  posture  like  the 
two  sandstone  Memnons  in  the  plain^  whose  height  Sir  G.  Wilkinson S 
states  at  forty-seven  feet. 

The  breadth  of  the  statue  of  Rameses  between  the  shoulders  I 
found  to  be  twenty-two  feet  three  inches';  the  length  of  the  ear 
about  three  feet;  and  the  length  of  the  second  toe,  including  the 
nail,  on  the  remnant  of  a  fractured  foot,  two  feet  ten  inches,  the  girth 
round  the  chest  is  between  sixty-two  and  sixty-three  feet. 

Monolith  Temple  of  Granite. 

In  alluding  to  the  monolith  temples  of  the  Hindus,  I  shall  not 
mention  those  of  EUora,  Elephanta,  or  Carli,  being  excavated  from 
rocks  generally  much  softer  than  granite,—- viz.  an  amygdaloidal  trap 
and  wacke, — ^but  proceed  at  once  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  the  singular  monoliths  at  Mahabalipur,  on  the  Goro* 
mandel  coast.  As  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  any 
relative  comparison  of  the  details  of  Egyptian  and  H  indu  sculpture, 
I  shall  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  the  points  just  mentioned. 
Mahabalipur,  or  the  Seven  Pagodas,  is  a  range  of  rocks  extending 
along  the  Coromandel  coast  in  lat.  12^36'  N.  and  long.  80^  16'  E., 
and  scattered  irregularly  over  an  area  of  nearly  two  miles  long,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  They  are  composed  of  a  hard  grey 
granite  containing  quartz,  mica  and  felspar,  with  a  few  crystals  of 
hornblende  interpersed.  Many  have  been  hollowed  out  by  art,  and 
scolptured  into  temples  adorned  with  spirited  bas-reliefs, — represent- 
ing episodes  in  Hindu  history  and  mythology, — and  supported  by 
graceful  columns, — all  carved  from  the  solid  rock.  Detached  masses 
have  been  cut  into  the  shapes  of  elephants,  tigers,  lions,  &c.,  and 
colossal  statues  of  gods.  Mr.  Goldingham  found  the  southernmost  of 
these  temples  about  forty  feet  in  height,  twenty-nine  in  breadth,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  length ; — the  exterior  covered  with  elaborate 
sculpture.     The  next  is  about  forty-nine  feet  in  length  ;  in  breadth 

'  Ancient  JEffypiians,   1st.  Series,  Vol.  in.,  p.  329. 

*  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  measurements  are  as  follows :  '^  Its  foot  exceeds,  in  fact, 
seven  cubits;  and  to  judge  from  the  fragments,  must  have  have  been  about  eleven 
^eet  in  length,  and  four  feet  ten  inches  in  breadth.  The  statue  measures  from  the 
dioulder  to  the  elbow  twelve  feet  ten  inches,  twenty-two  feet  four  inches  across  the 
dioolders,  and  fourteen  feet  four  inches  from  the  neck  to  the  elbow.*'  {Thebes^ 
p.  10.   Note.) 
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and  height  twenty 'five  feet :  it  is  rent  by  natural  causes^  from  8iim« 
mit  to  base.  According  to  the  local  Brahmanical  tradition,  these 
interesting  sculptures  were  executed  by  four  thousand  workmen,  who 
had  emigrated  from  the  north,  and  returned  before  their  completioo. 
From  a  careful  examination,  it  is  evident  that  almost  all  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  sculpture  and  earring  that  adorns  tbis  city  of 
monolith  temples  and  colossi,  must  have  been  performed  without 
the  assistance  of  fire— with  the  hammer,  chisel,  lever,  and  wedge 
alone :   and  this  is  one  of  the  hardest  rocks  in  the  world  !^ 

The  largest  existing  monolith  temple  of  granite  in  "Egypt  is  that 
of  Tel-et-mai,  on  the  Delta.  It  is  twenty-one  feet  nine  inches  high, 
thirteen  feet  broad  in  front,  and  eleven  feet  seven  inches  deep  on  the 
exterior '•  That  of  Amasis,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  nearly 
equals  those  of  Mahabalipur  in  magnitude,— measuring  outside  the 
roof,  twenty-one  Greek  cubits  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth  and 
eight  in  height.  It  was  brought  from  Elephantine  to  Sais, — a  distance 
of  twenty  days'  navigation.  Two  thousand  men  were  employed 
three  years  in  transporting  this  immense  mass  •  Another,  still 
larger  he  mentions  as  standing  at  Buto,  at  the  Sebennytic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  fane  of  Latona,  forty  cubits  in  height\ 

Pillars  and  Obelisks. 

The  ancient  Eg3rptian8  far  excelled  the  Hindus  in  the  grandeur 
and  number  of  their  monolith  pillars  and  obelisks  of  granite.  Most 
of  the  proudest  specimens  of  the  former  have  been  scattered  abroad 
among  the  nations  of  Europe, — lasting  records  of  their  fame, — and 
with  the  deeply-cut  hieroglyphics  that  cover  most  of  them,  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  The  largest  now  stands  in  front  of 
Rome's  most  magnificent  Christian  temple,— the  Basilica  of  St. 
Giovanni  Laterano.  Another  too,  I  contemplated  rising  in  stately 
haughtiness  amid  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  the  great  metropolis 
of  Islam,  Stambool;  whilst  a  third  decorates  the  gayest  place  of  the 
gayest  city  in  Europe,  Paris.     Its  companion   I  had  left  in  desert 

2  Mahabalipar  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  commercial  emporiom  of 
Haliarpha,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  his  7th  Book.  Both  Roman  and  Chinese 
coins  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  A  recent  letter,  dated  August  last,  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Norton  of  Madras,  announces  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  ancient 
coins  on  the  spot  made  during  a  visit  in  wliich  he  accompanied  Lord  Elphinstone 
to  this  singular  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  month.  One  he  mentions,  of 
Yalentinianus,  as  quite  distinct. 

■  Aricieni  Egyptian$^  1st  Series,  Vol,  m.,  p.  331. 

•  Herod.  II.,  176. 

^  Ibifl.,  II.,  156. 
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loneliness^  a  solitary  sentinel  still  keeping  its  post  in  front  of  the 
great  propyls  at  Luxor^  amid  the  vast  wreck  of  Jove's  hundred- 
gated  city  scattered  around.  The  total  number  of  known  Egyptian 
Obelisks  (which^  with  few  exceptions,  are  granite  monoliths)  is 
estimated  at  forty-two,  twelve  lie  prostrate,  and  only  eight  out 
of  the  number  now  remain  in  £gypt\ — singular  vicissitude!  though 
hardly  to  be  lamented,  when  we  consider  the  fiate  to  which  many 
of  Egypt's  glorious  monuments  have  been  consigned  in  their  native 
land,^-a  fate  from  which  the  Elgin  marbles  were  snatched,  and 
one  from  which  the  liberality  of  the  British  nation  is  about  to 
rescue  many  of  the  lately  explored  and  interesting  antiquities  of 
Asia  Minor.  Twelve  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks  are  of  the  colossal 
order:  the  largest — ^the  Lateran — ^is  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  height :  its  weight,  about  four  hundred  and  forty 
tons.  The  Hindus,  as  fieur  as  my  observation  extends,  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  obelisk :  the  plan  of  that  erected  by  them  near 
Seringapatam,  to  the  memory  of  Josiah  Webbe,  was  furnished  by 
Europeans.  It  is  composed  of  a  single  block  of  granite  from  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  high,  with  a  base  six  feet  in  diameter.  Their 
inscribed  pillars  or  Laths  are  usually  cylindrical.  Some  of  the 
Gurda  Kdmbhas  in  front  of  the  pagodas  are  octangular  granite  shafts 
often  forty  feet  high. 

Bridges,  8fC,  of  Granite. 

Many  bridges  have  been  constructed  by  the  Hindus  of  enormous 
blocks  of  granite  placed  upright  at  certain  intervals,  supporting 
slabs  of  the  same  rock  laid  horizontally  upon  them.  Such  was  the 
bridge  that  crossed  the  Tumbuddra,  at  the  ruins  of  Anagundi.  That 
crossing  the  northern  branch  of  the  Cauvery,  near  Seringapatam,  is 
composed  of  three  rows  of  square  granite  pillars,  each  row  com- 
prising sixty-seven  pillars,  and  each  pillar  a  single  block  of  granite, 
connected  by  cross  beams  of  the  same  material,  over  which  others 
are  laid  transversely.  The  bridge  traverses  the  river  in  a  winding 
direction,  and  is  altogether  a  rude  but  striking  specimen  of  native 
art  I  did  not  observe  any  ancient  bridges  in  Egypt  of  granite  or 
other  material.  Both  Hindus  and  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with 
the  arch.  The  celebrated  arch  of  Saccara,  and  the  imitations  of 
arches  at  Thebes,  have  their  counterparts  in  the  granite  walls,  and  in 

^  BoNOMi  on  Alnmck  Obelisk,— ZiL  Gaxelle,  1245,  p.  771*     Note. 
« Ibid. 
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the  passages  up  the  Yimana  of  the  great  temple  at  Bijanngger;  but 
arches  were  not  applied  by  the  Hindus  to  the  constmction  of 
bridges. 

With  regard  to  the  first  introduction  of  granite  for  the  purposes 
of  sculpture,  we  may  refer  it,  probably,  both  in  India  and  Egypt,  to 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  iron  and  steel,  the  use  of 
the  softer  rocks, — such  as  limestone,  laterite,  sandstone,  and  others 
easily  workable  with  tools  of  bronze, — a  metal  confessedly  of  more 
ancient  date  in  the  history  of  metallurgy  than  iron.  Granite,  on 
account  of  its  great  durability,  has  rivalled  marble  in  the  distinc* 
tion  of  being  selected  by  the  most  enlightened  nations  upon  earth, 
to  assist  in  the  commemoration  of  great  events,  to  extend  the  power 
of  priestcraft,  or  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  glory  of  demigods, 
sages,  kings,  and  heroes. 
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Abt.  XIV. — On  tome  Ancient  Mounds  of  Scorious  Ashes  in 
.    Southern  India.  By  T.  J.  Newbold,  Lieut.<y  Madras  Army. 

{Read  Jamtary  1 , 1 842.) '  ^ 

Abottt  the  middle  of  1836  I  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  then 
Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^  a  brief  account  of  a  hill 
of  ashes,  situate  at  Budigunta,  about  eleven  miles  W.  from  Bellary^  in 
the  Ceded  Districts,  which  he  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
for  October  of  the  same  year  under  the  head  of  ''Note  on  the 
occurrence  of  Volcanic  Scoria  in  the  Southern  Peninsula;'* — a  title 
given  by  himself  to  the  communication,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  inclined  to  consider  the  ashes  (specimens  of 
which  were  forwarded)  as  of  volcanic  origin. 

At  that  time  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  hill,  but 
certainly  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  volcanic,  and  contented  myself 
with  describing  its  dimensions,  external  configuration,  surrounding 
formation,  appearance  of  the  ashes,  &c. ;  and  giving  a  summary  of 
the  local  traditions  of  the  Hindus,  and  opinions  of  the  Madras  Pan- 
dits regarding  its  origin. 

In  1838,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Madras 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  note  appeared  on  this  and  similar 
collections  of  ashes,  groundedon  information  chiefly  afiforded  by  myself, 
and  written  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cole,  its  talented  Secretary,  who  coin- 
cides in  opinion  with  Dr.  Benza,  to  whom  specimens  were  likewise 
Mnt,  that  the  ashes  are  pieces  of  ancient  kunkar  (nodular  and  tufaceous 
carbonate  of  lime)  more  or  less  calcined  and  semi-vitrified  ^  "  which 
probably,  having  been  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  have  imbibed 
again  some  carbonic  acid."  An  engraving  of  the  Budigunta  hill  of 
ashes,  from  a  drawing  furnished  by  my  friend  Lieut.  Lawford,  of  the 
Eagineers,  accompanies  Mr.  Cole*s  note,  previous  to  the  publication 
of  which  I  had  also  been  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  ashes  were  the 
pioduce  of  ancient  furnaces  for  the  burning  of  lime  -,  but  expressed, 
^  the  time,  my  reason  for  doubting  this  supposition,  a  doubt  which 
cobaequent  circumstances  have  tended  to  strengthen. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  notices  alluded  to  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  more  of  these  singular  mounds,  and  of 
opening  one  to  its  base ;  but,  before  entering  into  the  result  of  this 
exploration,  it  would  be  advisable  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  extent 
over  which  they  are  scattered,  their  situations,  magnitude,  shape,  and 
general  character. 
'  Cavelly  Veidcata  Lutchmia,  President  of  the  Madras  Hindu 

VOL.  VII.  K 
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Literary  Society,  informs  me,  that  daring  thirty  years'  travel  idtk 
the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie,  he  observed  similar  moonds  in  Mysore, 
viz.,  two  in  the  Cbittledroog  country,  called  Bddigunta  and  Bdiibetta. 
He  observes,  "  There  is  also  a  capital  in  Mysore,  named  Budikal,  and 
a  place  in  Sundah,  on  the  frontier  of  Nugger,  called  BUdkippa,  all 
named  after  these  ashes,  BUdi,  in  Ganarese,  signifying  ashes  |  hence 
Btidi-gunta  is  literally  the  '  Hill  of  ashes.*  *'  The  ashes  composiiif 
these  mounds,  he  goes  on  to  say,  are  similar  to  those  now  forwarded 
to  the  Society:  some  are,  however,  of  a  lightish  brown,  and  harder 
in  substance,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  Uian  the 
white  variety. 

I  have  seen  mounds  of  similar  ashes  scattered  about  in  sednded 
spots  among  the  rocks  of  the  Ceded  Districts.  There  are  two  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Copper  Mountain  west  of  the  Cantonment  of 
Bellary ;  two  to  the  N.  £.  among  the  Peacock  hills,  and  one  amid 
the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  Bijanugger.  But  that  of 
Bddigunta  near  Bellary,  already  mentioned,  is  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable.  It  is  a  dome-shaped  mound,  about  46  feet  in  height, 
and  420  feet  in  circumference,  situate  at  the  top  of  a  seques- 
tered pass  embosomed  by  dark-coloured  hills,  and  rocks  of  green- 
stone and  of  ferruginous  and  silicious  schists,  whose  sombrej  hues 
are  strangely  contrasted  with  the  grey  cineritious  aspect  of  the 
mound  they  environ.  It  is  composed  of  masses  of  scorious  ashes, 
pretty  firmly  agglutinated,  and  partially  covered  with  long  rank 
grass.  They  project  from  the  sides  in  several  places  like  steps: 
towards  the  summit  they  are  whitish  and  friable,  and  appear  to 
have  been  crushed;  but  nearer  the  base  are  seen  larger  masses 
having  a  mammillary  and  stalactiform  superficies,  shining,  semi-vitrl- 
fied,  and  often  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  The  internal  structure 
of  the  more  calcined  portions  is  highly  vesicular,  not  homogeneous, 
but  imbedding  in  its  cavities  whitish  friable  ashes,  and  hard  dark 
green  or  black  cellular  cinders.  The  more  scorious  portions  are.  of 
various  shades  of  green,  approaching  black,  grey,  and  white  $  the 
embedding  substance  consists  of  friable  earthy  ashes  of  various 
shades  of  brown  and  white,  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  whole  at  a  dis- 
tance being  a  cineritious  white.  In  riding  over  the  hill  a  hollow 
sound  is  elicited  by  the  hoofs  of  a  horse,  or  by  the  percussion  of  any 
heavy  substance.  The  summit  is  slightly  convex ;  on  it  I  found  a  frag- 
ment of  clink-stone,  and  of  hornblende  rock  5  the  latter  appeared  to 
have  been  excavated  by  art,  probably  a  portion  of  some  ancient  vessel. 

The  mounds   at  the   base  of  the  Copper  Mountain  are  much 
smaller  and  flatter,  and  appear  to  have  been  piled  by  human  hands 
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iftto  tke  form  of  irr«galar  parallelogramt.  The  diroenaiom  of  the 
hrgett  are  34  yards  by  29  yarda.  The  surrounding  formation  is 
gneiss,  granite^  and  greenstone  schists^  intersected  by  basaltic  dykes* 

The  mounds  at  the  Peacock  bills  lie  among  rocks  of  granite 
traversed  by  an  enormous  basaltic  dyke,  40  yards  in  breadth,  walled 
in  by  precipices  of  granite  which  rise  in  some  places  about  100  feet 
above  the  mounds  of  ashes  at  their  base.  The  latter  have  some- 
what the  shape  of  depressed  truncated  cones :  that  nearest  the  rock 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  15  feet,  having  its  N.  £.[slde  higher  than 
that  to  the  S.  W.  The  summit  is  tabular,  slightly  concave,  and  girt 
hi  by  a  low  rugged  wall,  composed  of  semi-vitrified  blocks  of 
seorious  ashes  loosely  piled  together,  and  from  6  inches  to  4  feet 
high,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  small  crater.  Its  longest 
diameter  is  31  yards.  The  surface  is  covered  with  friable  ashes  of  a 
light  greyish^brown  colour,  on  which  lie  a  few  angular  fragments  of 
granite,  of.  a  rude  pottery,  and  a  spheroidal  nodule  of  greenstone,  3 
indies  in  diameter,  which  on  being  fractured  exhibited  long  radiating 
crystals  of  actinolite  shooting  through  its  internal  structure.  The 
side!  of  the  mound  are  formed  of  masses  of  seorious  ashes  imbedded 
partially  in  the  cineritious  earth :  its  circumference,  including  a 
short  talus^  amounts  to  202  yards. 

I  made  two  excavations  in  this  mound :— the  first  commencing 
near  the  summit,  exterior  to  the  wall  of  ashes  ;  the  second  from  the 
centre  of  the  summit  down  to  the  base.  The  first  substance  dug 
through  was  a  layer  of  earth  both  of  an  ashy  grey  and  whitish 
brown  colour  similar  to  that  of  Bddigunta,  streaked  with  horizontal 
bands  of  brown  hue,  and  of  a  soft  chalky  texture,  portions  of  which 
wene  slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch.  This  layer,  which  was  4}  feet 
thick,  contained  thin  seams  of  whitish  ashes. 

Below  lay  a  bed  of  seorious  masses.  No.  1,  2, 3,  and  4^  resembling 
those  of  Biidigunta  and  the  Copper  Mountain,  in  a  state  more  or  less 
of  vitrification,  mingled  with  whitish  pulverulent  ashes  about  5  feet 
thick.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  the  ashy  earth  first  cut 
through.  No.  5,  about  a  foot  thick,  in  which  were  scattered  a  few 
blade  nodules,  which  from  their  weight,  texture,  and  deflagration 
with  nitre,  were  probably  fragments  of  the  charcoal  often  used  in  the 
fires  of  which  these  ashes  are  doubtless  the  result  Underneath 
followed  a  bed  2^  feet  thick  of  a  dark  earth,  which  before  the  blow- 
pipe first  reddened  and  finally  fused  into  a  greenish  grey  enamel. 
Below  all  lay  a  bed  3  feet  thick  of  angular  gravel,  the  detritus  of  tho 
granite  and  greenstone  rocks  on  which  it  rested. 

1  The  nnmbeza  in  this  paper  refinr  td  Bpeoimena  in  the  maaeam  of  the  Ro^'al 
Aaatic  Society.  K  2 
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Am  these  mounds  have  been  considered  by  some  persons  of  vol' 
canic  origin,  I  have  entered  a  little  more  into  the  detail  of  the  nir- 
rounding  formation  than  might  be  deemed  necessary:  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant,  however,  to  add  that  all  those  that  I  have  examined  rest 
on  the  detritus  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  which  has,  itself,  the  solid 
rock  below  for  its  basis.  None  of  the  scoriie,  except  some  of  the 
most  vitrified  portions,  resemble  those  usually  thrown  out  by  vol* 
canoes,  nor  are  any  modem  volcanic  products,  such  as  lava,  sulphsr, 
obsidian,  pumice,  &c.,  found  in  the  vicinity. 

All  the  ashy  earths,  and  most  of  the  less  vitrified  fragments  of 
the  scorious  ashes,  effervesce  slightly  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  snd 
at  first,  as  previously  observed,  I  was'  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
the  result  of  ancient  furnaces  for  burning  lime,  but  on  referring  them 
to  Lieut.  Lawford,  the  Engineer  of  the  district,  he  informed  me  that 
no  such  ashes  result  from  the  native  limekilns  of  the  present  day; 
an  opinion  corroborated  by  my  own  examination  of  them.  Most  of 
the  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the  waUs  of  ancient  Hindu  forts  and 
cities  is  executed  without  mortar,  and  the  houses  of  the  humbler 
classes  were  constructed  entirely  without  it.  For  what  use^  theiii 
were  such  enormous  limekilns,  even  admitting  them  to  be  so  ?  The 
present  limekilns  used  by  the  Europeans  in  India,  for  the  constmc- 
tion  of  their  cantonments,  barracks,  hospitals,  which  are  usually  built 
of  brick,  or  stone,  and  mortar,  would  leave  but  few  traces,  if 
neglected,  ten  or  twelve  years  hence. 

I  examined  also  the  brick-kilns,  the  pottery,  iron,  and  glass  fur- 
naces of  the  Hindus.  The  slags  of  the  three  first  are  strikingly 
different  from  the  scoriee  of  the  mounds,  being  heavier,  not  efferves* 
cent  with  acids,  less  vesicular,  and  of  different  shades  of  brown,  red, 
and  black.  Portions  of  the  glass  frit  resemble  No.  3,  but  its  general 
character  is  far  more  vitreous,  fritty,  less  cineritious,  and  colonred 
with  more  varied  and  lively  shades  of  green,  and  having  no  admix- 
ture of  the  soft  chalky  ashes. 

Having  found  on  many  occasions  some  clue  to  the  truth  in  the 
tradition  of  natives,  extravagant  and  wild  as  at  first  sight  they 
appeared,  I  made  inquiries  among  the  curnums  and  village  elders  of 
the  localities ;  the  results  were  traditions,  all  of  a  similar  general 
stamp,  viz. : — that  the  mounds  of  ashes  are  the  burnt  bones  of  the 
enormous  giants  or  "  Raksliasas*'  of  old,  immolated  during  the  demi- 
fabulous  periods  of  the  Mahdhhdrat.  All  were  agreed  as  to  their 
great  antiquity,  and  that  similar  ashes  are  no  longer  produced  except 
by  the  burning  of  dead  bodies. 

On  referring  these  legends  and  opinions  to  the   Pundits  of 
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Madras,  they  perfectly  coincided  la  their  general  drift ;  and  their 
president,  Cavelly  Venkata  Lutchmia,  added  that  the  ashes  are  those 
of  the  funeral  piles  of  heroes  and  other  remarkable  persons  of 
antiquity ;  and  some  of  great  religions  sacrifices  performed  by  holy 
Rishis  in  their  hermitages. 

•  Following  this  cine  I  sought  the  recent  funeral  pyres  of  that 
caste  of  Hindus  that  bum  their  dead,  and  there  found  ashes  strongly 
resembling  No.  2.  Tlie  harder  and  semi-vitrified  portions  were 
formed  from  the  calcination  of  the  bones ;  while  the  ashes  resulting 
from  that  of  the  muscular  and  fatty  matter,  mingling  with  those  of 
the  charcoal  and  fuel,  formed  a  soft  whitish  grey  earth  resembling 
No.  5,  thongh  not  consolidated.  In  both  the  ancient  and  recent 
scoriae  small  fragments  of  quartz  may  be  seen  imbedded ;  derived 
probably  from  the  granitic  soil  on  which  the  fires  were  kindled,  and 
which,  with  the  alkali  of  the  wood  ashes,  have  probably  assisted  the 
process  of  vitrification  :  ior  little  doubt  can  exist  that  the  cineritious 
and  vitrified  aspect  of  the  substance  composing  the  mounds,  its 
highly  vesicular  structure,  the  result  of  gaseous  extrication,  have  not 
been  caused  otherwise  than  by  the  agency  of  fire.  Like  the  recent 
human  ashes,  they  fuse  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  greenish  greyfritty 
enamel  j  some  of  the  less  calcined  portions  giving  out  a  distinct 
animal  odour,  though  not  equally  strong  in  the  ancient  ashes.  Both 
are  often  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  highly  vesicular,  of  various 
shades  of  green,  brown,  and  white,  and  resemble  each  other  in  exter- 
nal configuration  and  internal  structure.  On  the  whole,  however 
the  human  ashes  are  of  a  lighter  and  less  vitreous  character,  arising 
evidently  from  the  less  degree  and  continuance  of  heat  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bodies  at  the 
present  day  being  generally  burnt  singly  on  separate  pyres.  It  often 
happens,  among  the  poorer  classes,  that  sufficient  fuel  is  not  pro- 
vided for  the  entire  consumption  of  the  corpse.  I  have  seen  portions 
of  the  skull,  and  larger  bones  of  the  human  frame,  not  only  left 
tmbumt,  but  even  with  portions  of  the  muscles  and  tendons 
adherent,  lying  near  the  expiring  embers,  a  prey  to  the  squalid  vuU 
tares  and  kites  that  usually  hover  around  these  dreary  spots,  hardly 
to  be  scared  away  from  the  horrid  repast.  ' 

The  greater  weight,  density,  and  higher  state  of  vitrification  of 
the  scorious  ashes  of  the  mounds,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  intensity  of  heat  under  pressure  to  which  they  were  subject. 
For  if  we  are  disposed  to  admit  there  are  gleanings  of  truth  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Hindus,  that  these  ashes  are  really  animal  remains ; 
or  if,  after  a  more  minute  analysis  than  I  have  the  means  of 
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rendering,  they  prove  to  be  what  they  certainly  mott  reBemble,  it  ii 
apparent  from  the  density  exhibited  in  the  section  of  the  mound 
opened,  the  large  size  of  the  masses  of  the  scoric,  and  their  state  of 
vitrification,  that  they  must  have  been  the  resnlt  of  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
enormous  and  long-continued  fires.  It  is  quite  certain  they  cannot 
be  the  ashes  of  individual  funeral  piles  collected  into  heaps :  the 
latter  are  rarely  aggregated  into  masses  more  than  six  inches  long} 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  mounds  are  almost  always  found  in 
sequestered  spots  at  a  distance  from  any  town. 

The  ashy  earth  accompanying  them  shrinks  and  emits  a  pecttliv 
and  disagreeable  odour  when  subjected  to  a  red  heat ;  it  fuses,  /«f 
9e,  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  whitish  blebby  enamel.  The  len 
vitrified  portions  of  the  recent  human  scorious  ashes  effervesce  feebly 
with  acids  :  owing  perhaps  to  the  free  lime,  which  exists,  according 
to  Berzelius,  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  calcined 
human  bones,  having  attracted  carbonic  acid  from  atmospherle 
Exposure ;  a  remark  equally  applicable  to  the  ashes  of  the  mound  sad 
to  limestone  from  which  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  expelled  by  fire. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Manchester,  who  bts 
kindly  examined  the  scoriee  of  the  ancient  mounds,  has  discovered 
phosphoric  acid  with  lime  in  two  of  the  three  specimens  sent  him  for 
analysis  :  a  fact  which  leaves  but  little  doubt  of  their  animal  origin. 

With  regard  to  historical  evidence,  Hindu  records  are  silent  on 
the  subject  of  these  mounds,  beyond  mention  of  some  of  the  placet 
to  which  their  proximity  has  given  name.  It  is,  however,  a  well 
known  fact,  that  many  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  India  burned  their 
dead,  as  is  practised  by  some  castes  of  Hindus  at  present,  and  we  are 
informed  in  the  Parasu  Ettma  Vijnya}  of  women  consuming  them- 
selves, en  masse,  on  the  same  pyre  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbaadi 
slain  in  battle.  The  women  of  a  whole  aboriginal  tribe  are  repre* 
sen  ted,  in  an  old  Tamil  record,  as  causing  a  great  pile  of  fire  to  be 
kindled,  into  which  they  leaped,  and  died  execrating  their  enemies, 
the  Hindus,  who  had  cut  off  the  males  of  the  tribe  to  a  man  by 
treachery. 

While  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  most  considerable 
of  these  mounds  are  the  ashes  of  the  slain,  burnt  collectively  after 
some  battle  field, — monuments  perhaps  of  the  bloody  struggles  that 
took  place  between  the  early  Brahmanical  settlers  in  Southern  India 
and  the  savage  aborigines,  handed  down  in  the  records  of  the  former 
as  Bakshasas,  giants,  and  demons, — still,  in  justice  to  the  opinions  of 

^  Taylor*s  Report  on  Mackenzie  MSS.,  Madras  Journal^  for  April,  1698,  p. 
365. 
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tke  Pandits*  I  moat  admit,  though  relactantljr,  the  possibility  of  some 
of  them  being  the  remains  of  great  sacrificial  holocausts  performed 
by  the  Rishis  of  old  in  their  solitudes,  since  the  ancient  annals  of 
the  country  abound  in  allusions,  both  to  bestial  and  human  sacrifices 
{Mnia  pufd)  on  a  fearful  scale  of  magnitude^  made  for  the  attain- 
ment of  supernatural  power,  for  the  discovery  of  hidden  treasure,  in 
propitiation  to  malign  spirits,  and  to  the  deities  supposed  to  preside 
over  agriculture  and  commerced  In  the  Chola  purva  Patayam*, 
Kachi  Yira  Kamachi,  one  of  the  confederates  against  Salivahana, 
the  Jaina  Sovereign  of  great  part  of  India,  and  founder  of  one  of 
the  celebrated  Hindu  eras,  appears  as  a  negociator  with  the  local 
Durga,  and  promises-  her  1008  human  sacrifices  from  the  people  of 
his  tribe.  In  the  Kdli-dmman-piirvotarum*,  a  record  of  Madura, 
Nijangar&yen  is  mentioned  as  having  sacrificed  1000  elephants,  and 
1000  sheep  to  Kdli  3  and  in  the  Bhagavata  Purdna*,  Prithu  is  said  to 
perform  99  horse  sacrifices  (asvamedha  ydgam).  One  of  Prithu  s 
grandsons  made  a  sacrifice  for  1000  years,  and  another  is  repre- 
sented as  having  made  the  whole  world  a  sacrificial  plain.  Other 
instances  of  the  magnitude  of  animal  sacrifices  among  the  ancient 
Hindus  are  not  wanting ;  but,  in  the  wish  to  abridge  this  paper, 
already  too  long,  I  refrain  from  citing  them. 

I  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  observing  that  while  the 
natives  of  India  have  been  singled  out  as  the  subject  of  severe 
reproach  for  the  waste  of  animal  life  in  such  offerings,  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  similar  sacrifices  have  been  made  by  the  priests  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth ;  especially  during  the  darker 
periods  of  the  fitful  history  of  mankind.  Witness  the  Druidical 
human*  sacrifices  in  our  own  land,  not  many  centuries  before  the 
great  Alfred;  the  human  sacrifices  of  Egypt ;  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Solomon^  perhaps  the  largest  on  record  in  the  world,  of  22,000  oxen 
and  120,000  sheep;  the  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  the  dead,  familiar 
in  the  history  of  the  nations  of  northern  Europe,  and  the  nomade 
hordes  of  Tartary;  and  the  hecatombs  and  holocausts  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  According  to  Herodotus',  Croesus  attempted  to  pro^ 
pitiate  the  divinity  at  Delphi  by  costly  sacrifices  3  among  others,  by 
one  of  3000  of  each  kind  of  animals.     Charges  have  been  made 

^  Vide  Mackenzie  MSS.,  Madras  Joumai  and  Dttboi8*s  vorks. 

*  ditto  ditto  for  April  1838,  p.  279. 

*  ditto  ditto  —  October  1838,  p.  246. 

*  ditto  ditto pp.  226, 226, 228. 

*  2  Chron.,  c  rii.  v.  6.  •  Clio  &a. 
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against  the  Karadi  Brahmans^  as  also  against  the  Jews  of  Damascus, 
for  human  blood  shed  in  performance  of  certain  mysterious  rites*; 
but  in  neither  instance  clearly  proven.  Hnman  sacrifices,  it  is 
certain,  still  obtain  among  the  Khoonds;  but  this  horrid  custom,  I 
am  happy  to  observe  in  a  recent  paper,  is  in  a  fair  way  of ,  being 
entirely  rooted  out  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  Lord  Elphinstone. 
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Art.  XV. — Notes  on  the  Sabha  Partta  of  the  Mahibharata^ 
ittuetrathe  of  some  Ancient  Usoffes  and  Articles  of  Traffic  of 
tie  Hindus.     By  Professor  H.  H*  Wilson. 

(Read  March  5,  1842.) 

The  subject  of  the  Sanskrit  poem  called  the  Mah&bharata  is  well 
known  to  be  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  kindred  and 
rival  families,  those  of  P&ndu  and  Kuru,  The  event  is  in  all  proba- 
bility historically  true,  and  the  circumstances  related  in  the  poem, 
however  blended  with  fiction  and  coloured  by  mythology,  are  in 
maoy  instances  likely  to  be  substantially  authentic.     It  is,  however, 

• 

'n  the  episodical  portions  with  which  the  poem  abounds,  that  infor* 
mation  of  a  curious  and  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  correct  description, 
relating  to  the  social  and  political  state  of  India,  at  periods  con- 
siderably anterior  to  the  Christian  sera,  is  to  be  found.  The  infor- 
mation, it  is  true,  is  of  a  mixed  character,  as  might  be  expected  in 
a  professedly  poetical  composition,  and  in  a  work  which  has  very 
possibly  been  from  time  to  time  corrupted  by  comparatively  modern 
interpolation.  Still  there  is  much  that  wears  the  semblance  of 
accuracy  and  antiquity,  as  in  the  instances  which  I  propose  to  bring 
to  the  observation  of  the  Society. 

The  second  book  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  is  entitled  the  Sabhi  or  the 
Palace,  and  narrates  the  transactions  that  took  place  at  the  palace 
of  Yndhishthira,  the  eldest  of  the  P&ndu  princes,  in  consequence  of 
bis  claim  to  be  acknowledged  paramount  monarch,  and  his  celebra- 
tion of  the  R^jastiya  sacrifice  -,  a  privilege  and  proof  of  such  exalted 
nmk  having  been  attained. 

As,  preparatory  to  the  pretensions  of  Yndhishthira,  his  brothers 
depart  in  various  directions  to  compel  the  princes  of  India  to  recog- 
nise his  title  and  pay  him  tribute,  the  details  of  their  incursions  are 
full  of  interesting  notices  of  the  geographical  and  political  divisions 
of  India,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  them  at  present,  as 
they  have  been  made  ample  use  of  in  the  full  and  important  inves- 
tigations of  Professor  Lassen,  published  in  the  Gottingen  Oriental 
Journal.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  conquests  of  the  P&ndu 
princes  bear  the  same  character  that  has  commonly  attended  the 
military  operations  of  Indian  states,  in  which,  even  when  successful, 
the  total  subversion  of  the  subjugated  principality  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed its  subjugation  -,  and  the  victor  usually  contented  himself  with 
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present  plunder  and  nominal  futare  tnbmiMion.  Both  the  MQg;al  and 
the  Marhatta  have  been  satisfied  to  levy  soch  tribute  as  thejr  could  exact 
from  the  Rajput  princes^  and  to  leave  them  in  the  possession  of  their 
hereditary  dominions.  The  like  supremacy  is  the  only  one  perhaps 
ever  enjoyed  by  their  Hindu  predecessors*  and  although  at  times  the 
supremacy  of  some  one  prince  may  have  been  widely  admitted  in 
terms,  or  even  by  the  more  palpable  evidence  of  presents  or  of  tri- 
butary payments,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one 
monarch  ever  exercised  more  real  authority  over  all  India,  than  is 
here  attributed  by  the  author  of  the  Mah&bh&rata  to  Yudhishthira. 
The  military  progresses  of  his  brothers  being  attended  with  com- 
plete success,  smd  his  kinsmen,  notwithstanding  their  jealoosf, 
acquiescing  in  his  claim,  Krishna  also,  his  great  friend  and  ally, 
concurring  warmly  in  the  proposed  ceremony,  Yudhishthira  issues 
his  commands  to  his  ministers  and  priests  to  make  the  requisite 
arrangements  for  the  ceremony,  and  to  invite  gpiesta  from  all 
quarters.  The  preparations  are  described  in  very  extravagant  style. 
Of  course  the  principal  guests  are  Brahmans  and  Warriors  j  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  invitations  are  extended  to  respectable 
Vaisyas,  and  to  Sudras  universally ;  the  agricultural  and  servile 
classes  thus  having  their  due  consideration  even  at  a  ceremonial  of 
a  religious  as  well  as  of  a  political  tendency.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  indications  which  the  Mah^bh&rata  offers  of  a  state  of 
public  feeling  and  possibly  of  civil  institutions  which  seems  to  have 
preceded  even  the  laws  of^  Manu.  The  poem,  however,  so  far  con- 
forms to  received  opinions  that  at  the  actual  sacrifice  no  Sudras,  it 
is  said,  were  present.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  passage 
So  excluding  them,  belongs  to  a  later  ssra.  In  all  other  respects 
no  difference  is  specified,  and  food,  dwellings,  and  entertainmeatSi 
are  provided  for  all  the  castes  without  any  distinction. 

The  poem  does  not  contain  any  detailed  description  of  the  sokm* 
nity.  Oblations  are  made  to  the  gods  as  usual,  and  the  rites  are 
conducted  and  prayers  recited  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  traditional 
teachers  of  the  Hindus,  particularly  by  Vyitsa  and^his  disciples— the 
founders  very  possibly  of  a  school  that  first  gave  consistency  to  the 
system  of  the  Vedas  in  the  time  of  the  P&ndava  sovereignty.  The 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the  unction,  or  more  properly 
sprinkling  (abhisheka),  of  Yudhishthira  with  water  from  sacred 
streams,  which  is  said  in  one  place  to  have  been  performed  by 
Dhaumya,  the  family  priest,  assisted  by  Vyasa  and  other  sages;  and 
in  another  by  Krishna.  Kindred  and  tributary  princes  discbarge 
various  olBcei  both  before  and  fit  the  consecration,  not  quite  of  so 
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•eryilA  an  order  perhapi  as  prevailed  in  the  feudal  times  of  the  west, 

and  of  which  onr  language  still  preserves  so  many  vestiges,  but  still 

of  a  subordinate  description.    Thus,  Duhs^sana,  one  of  the  Kuru 

princes,  superintends  the  distribution  of  food.    AsvatthAman,  a  war> 

rior  Brahman  of  saintly  descent,  acts  as  chamberlain  for  the  Brah- 

mans,  and  Sanjaya,  the  charioteer  of  Dhritartehtra,  is  master  of 

ceremonies  to  the  regal  and  military  guests.     Bhfshma,  the  great 

uncle  of  Yudhishthira,  and  Drona^  a  sage  and  his  instructor  in  arms, 

act  as  judges  and  umpires  to  correct  whatever  may  happen  amiss. 

Kripa,   another  saintly  personage,  examines   and  distributes  the 

money  and  jewels  to  be  given  as  presents.     Yidura,  the  prince's 

uncle,  is  cashier,  and  Daryodhana,  the  eldest  of  the  rival  family  of 

Kuru^  and  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Pandava  princes,  is 

appointed  to  receive  the  articles  brought  as  tribute  or  presents  by 

the  different  tribes  and  princes.     Krishna,  demigod  though  he  be, 

volunteers  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  Brahmans. 

IZ-  At  the  season  of  inauguration  the  duties  assigned  to  the  several 

chiefs  and  princes  are  of  a  more  personal  and  martial  description 

Bahlika,)  king  of  Balkh,  presents  and  guides  a  war  chariot  inlaid 

with  gold*    8udakshina,  king  of  the  KAmbojas,  harnesses  to  it  white 

KAmboja  horses.    Sunitha  attends  to  the  step  or  fender  of  the  car. 

The  king  of  Chedi  holds  the  banner.    The  king  of  the  South  bears 

the  armour.    The  sovereign  of  Magadha  the  turban  and  wreath. 

Yasudina  Mugs  the  royal  elephant    The  king  of  Matsya  the  bag* 

gage^waggon.    Ekalavya  holds  the  slippers.    The  ruler  of  Avanti 

bears  the  water  for  the  inauguration.     Chekitkna  carries  the  quiven 

The  prince  of  JLi»i  the  bow.     Salya,  king  of  Madra,  holds  the 

sword.     SAtyaki,  a  prince  of  the  Yadu  tribe,  raises  the  umbrella- 

The  two  eldest  brothers  of  Yudhishthira  attend  upon  him  with  fans 

or  punkas,  and  his  two  youngest  brothers  wave  the  chowries  over 

him.     Krishna,  as  above  noticed,  pours  the  holy  water  upon  him 

from  a  sacred  conch*shell.     We  have  here,  therefore,  a  description 

of  duties  and  of  paraphernalia,  still  to  be  witnessed  at  the  courts  of 

some  of  the  native  potentates  of  India. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  articles  brought  as 
tribute,  that  some  of  the  most  curious  passages  of  this  section  of 
the  MahAbhArata  occur.  That  the  things  presented  are  in  ail  cases 
accurately  appropriated  to  the  people  by  whom  they  arc  offered,  or 
to  the  countries  whence  they  are  derived,  cannot  be  positively 
affirmed.  *  It  is  very  likely  that  the  author  of  the  passage  was  him* 
self  imperfectly  informed  in  some  cases,  and  that  he  was  not  very 
careful  in  any,  to  be  unexceptionably  correct.    In  some  instances^ 
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howeverj  it  is  powible  to  verify  his  statements,  and  that  we  caaiuit 
extend  the  verification  to  others  is  also,  in  part  at  least,  to  be 
ascribed  to  oar  own  want  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  countries 
adjacent  to  India,  and  of  their  natural  or  artificial  productions. 

The  people  of  Kdmboja,  it  is  said,  brought  cloths  and 
the  former  were  made  of  wool,  and  embroidered  with  gold, 
fact  shawls  and  brocades  $  the  latter  were  the  skins  of  animals  that 
live  in  holes,  and  of  wild  cats,  intending  probably  furs  of  varietiei 
of  the  marten  and  weasel  families.  The  K&mbojas  also  presented 
horses,  said  to  be  partridge*spotted  and  parrot-nosed,  and  camels 
and  mules. 

The  K&mbojas  are  a  people  of  whom  firequent  mention  is  made 
in  Sanskrit  writings.  Their  precise  situation,  however,  is  not 
defined }  they  are  placed  amongst  the  Mlechchas,  or  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  north-west,  and  commonly  classed  with  Sakas,  Daradse, 
Htinas,  and  the  like^-  as  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  it  is  said  of  Sagars, 
that  he  threatened  to  destroy  the  Sakas,  the  Yavanas,  the  K&mbo« 
jas,  Pdradas,  and  Pahnavas*.  Colonel  Wilford  placed  the  K&mbo^ 
jas  in  Arachosia,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  situated  more  to  the 
north,  as  after  subduing  them,  king  Lalit&ditya  is  said  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  Kashmir  to  have  proceeded  against  Bokhara.  From  this,  u 
well  as  the  articles  they  are  described  as  offering,  it  seems  likely 
that  they  occupied  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  and  the  plains  to 
the  northward,  which  are  still  famous  for  their  breeds  of  horses. 
Whether  these  are  characterized  by  any  peculiarity  of  colour,  and  by 
convex  or  aquiline  profiles,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring. 
The  tribe  may  perhaps  have  subsequently  extended  to  the  east,  u 
we  find  traces  of  the  name  in  the  Hindu  Kush,  a  part  of  the  Kafirs 
bearing  the  appellation  of  Kaumojees,  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
to  represent  the  ancient  denomination  of  KAmbojas. 

In  this  and  in  succeeding  instances,  furs  and  skins  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  amongst  the  presents ;  articles  we  should  hB?e 
thought  little  in  request  amongst  the  Hindus,  whether  we  consider 
the  climate  or  their  prejudices.  That  they  did  wear  dresses  of 
skins,  however,  we  know  from  unquestionable  authority;  as  Mano 
prescribes  the  skins  of  various  kinds  of  deer,  for  the  upper  garment 
of  the  religious  student  of  each  of  the  three  first  castes.  Perhaps 
this  kind  of  costume  supplies  grounds  for  an  inference  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  northern  origin  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus. 

*'  The  people  of  Maru  Kachha  brought  horses  bom  in  the  Gaod« 
h^  country.** 

*  Vishnu  Pur^Dii^  194.  s  Ibid.  374,  n. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  of  verification  here.  Kachha  is  any  fron-* 
tier  coontry  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  Mara  is  any  arid  tract  of 
country*  We  have  here,  therefore,  no  doabt  the  people  of  Kutch  and 
Sindh^  amongst  whom  it  is  well  known  a  powerful  breed  of  horses 
is  reared,  originating,  it  would  appear  from  this  passage,  in  the  dis- 
tricts somewhat  more  to  the  north,  or  towards  Kelat  and  Candahar« 

Next  to  these  came  tribes  described  as  subsisting  upon  rice  grow- 
ng  independently  of  irrigation,  and  dwelling  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
along  the  Indus.  They  are  called  Yair&mas,  Abhiras,  P&radas,  and 
Kitavas  ;  amongst  whom  we  recognise  the  Abhiras  as  the  Abhirs  or 
AhCrs  still  of  Guzerat,  and  the  people  of  the  Abiria  of  Ptolemy,  in 
a  similar  locality.  Their  tribute  consisted  of  goats,  sheep,  oxen, 
asses,  camels,  honey  the  produce  of  fruits,  and  blankets  of  various 
manufiu!tare.  The  cattle  of  Guzerat,  it  is  well  known,  are  still 
remarkable  for  size  and  beauty.  What  particular  product  is  meant 
by  the  frait-generated  honey,  as  distinguished  from  that  produced 
by  bees,  I  am  not  able  to  specify ;  some  saccharine  extract  or  exuda-^ 
tion  is  probably  intended. 

"  The  sovereign  of  Pr&gjyotCsh,  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  bar- 
barians, Bhagadatta,  along  with  the  Yavanas,  bro!]^ht  Ajaneya 
horses,  vessels  of  iron,  and  swords  with  hilts  of  ivory.** 

Pr6gjyotlsh  as  synonymous  with  Kkmart&pa  is  usually  identified 
with  Asam,  but  as  connected  with  the  Yavanas  it  must  be  looked 
for  to  the  west,  not  to  the  east.  Professor  Lassen  has  dis- 
cussed its  position  at  some  length,  but  without  coming  to  anything 
more  than  the  general  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  to  the 
north  of  the  Himalaya,  and  agreeably  to  some  notices,  bordering 
upon  Tibet  The  articles  presented  by  the  king  do  not  enable  us  to 
identify  its  locality.  The  horses  it  has  in  common  with  other  trans-* 
Indian  districts.  Iron  vessels  are  made  (Moorcroft  says  cast)  at 
Fyzadad  in  Badakihan.  Whether  ivory  sword-hilts  are  fabricated 
in  the  same  direction,  remains  to  be  determined. 

We  next  have  tribute  brought  by  monstrous  and  deformed  races, 
such  as  men  with  one  foot,  wUh  a  third  eye,  and  the  like ;  the  proto- 
types of  similar  races  described  by  Ctesias  and  Herodotus  as  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  India,  and  originating  probably 
in  the  uncouth  and  squalid  appearance  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
the  mountains.  They  bring  asses  with  black  necks  and  large 
bodies  from  the  banks  of  the  Yankshu  river;  a  name,  it  may  be 
observed,  not  unfrequently  read  Chakshu,  or  Chakshus,  and  con- 
sidered with  some  probability  to  be  the  Oxus,  as  it  is  a  river  running 
to  the  west^  and  rising  on  the  north  of  the  Him^ya.    They  bring 
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alio  sil¥«r  ted  gold^  and  wtld  horaea  of  various  ooloarab  AiMi  and 
hones,  wild  and  in  great  numbers,  are  still  known  to  rove  at  large 
over  the  central  table«land  of  Asia,  migrating  from  north  to  soalh, 
according  to  the  season. 

Other  mountain  tribes,  together  with  { Sakas,  Tnkhfiras,  and 
Kankas,  brought  cloths  of  various  kinds,  not  made  of  cotton,  but  of 
the  wool  of  sheep  and  goats,  or  of  thread  spun  by  worms,  oir  of 
patta  (vegetable  fibres  or  hemp),  or  made  by  machinery  (woven  ?)t 
also  soft  sheep  skins,  long  and  sharp  swords,  javelins,  spears, 
hatchets  made  in  the  west,  battle*azes,  also  drugs  and  gums  of 
various  kinds,  and  precious  stones. 

The  Sakas  we  know  are  the  Sacas  or  Scythians,  who,  aeeordiag 
to  both  Greek  and  Indian  geographers,  occupied  from  the  earlisit 
times  the  countries  east  of  Turkestan,  and  between  the  Jaxartes  and 
Oxus,  as  Ferghana,  Durwas,  Hissar,  down  to  Kundus  and  Badsk- 
shan*  The  Tukhiras  no  doubt  gave  their  name  to  the  Tokharescsa 
of  the  Mohammedans.  The  other  races  alluded  to  are  of  course  in 
the  same  vicinity.  That  some  of  the  nations  in  this  situation  had* 
early  acquired  eonsiderable  skill  in  manufactures  is  confirmed  hj 
the  Chinese  writers.  The  people  of  Kipin,  the  Tiao^chi,  and  the  Asi 
tribes,  conterminous  with  Sogdiana  and  Baetriana,  are  described  as 
''  an  industrious  race,  who  are  skilful  in  architecture  and  sculpture, 
in  weaving  and  embroidery,  in  the  fabrication  of  vessels  of  ffiUi 
silver,  copper,  and  tin.  The  country  produces  cattle  with  humpi* 
buffaloes,  elephants,  dogs,  monkeys,  and  peacocks  |  precious  stooei, 
coral,  amber,  rock  crystal,  and  glass.  The  land  is  fertile  in  graio, 
rice,  legumes,  and  produces  cinnabar,  balm  of  Mecca,  tsiog  tsi, 
tsingmou,  and  other  fragrant  substances;  also  rock-honey,  black 
salt,  assafoBtida,  and  myrrh^j"  particulars  that  harmonize  completely 
with  the  specification  of  the  tribute  offered  by  these  trans-HimalByaa 
nations  to  Yudhishthira.  The  Chinese  descriptions  refer  to  the  mid*' 
die  of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  {era  j  a  date  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  approaches  that  of  the  composition 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Mah&bhdrata. 

The  princes  of  the  eastern  tribes  brought  large  elephants  and 
horses,  and  much  gold  and  curiously^wrought  seats  and  litters,  and 
beds  made  of  ivory  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  jewels  |  also  suits  of 
armour,  weapons  of  various  kinds,  war-chariots  hung  with  tiger* 
skins  and  decorated  with  gold,  different  sorts  of  arrows,  ai|d  housing* 
for  elephants.  ", 

'  Who  are  meant  by  the  princes  of  the  East  is  undeterminable,  and 

>  NouY.  M^anges^  L  211. 
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whether  reeiricted  to  India  Proper,  or  carried  beyond  its  bonnderiee, 
ia  doabtfnl.  In  the  latter  case  China  might  supply  the  fabrics  spe* 
cified,  but  they  might  also  be  furnished  by  the  people  to  the  south- 
west of  IndraprasthSj  ancient  Delhi,  the  capital  of  Yudhishthira>  by 
the  skill  of  the  people  of  Benares,  Behar,  and  Upper  Bengal. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  this  description  next 
ensues,  and  explains,  most  satisfactorily^  the  origin  of  the  extrava* 
gant  fables  related  by  Greek  writers,  respecting  the  gold-making  ants 
of  the  auriferous  deserts  of  Northern  India.    It  is  said  that  ''  the 
people  who  dwell  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  Kkhaka-v^nus,  a 
kind  of  willows,  and  along  the  Sailodd  river,  between  the  Meru  and 
Mandara  mountains,-  who  are  called    Khasas,  Pradaras,  P&radas, 
Ektouoas,  Arkas,  Kulindas,  Tanganas,  and  Paratanganaa,  brought 
to  Yudhishthira  lumps  of  gold  a  drdna  in  weight,  of  the  sort  called 
paippflika,  that  is  to  say,  ant-gold  i  which  is  so  denominated  because 
it  is  ezfodiated  by  pippliikas,  that  is,  by  the  common  large  ant.** 
We  have  here  the  expression  of  a  belief  which  we  know  to  be  prior 
by  more  than  five  centuries  to  the  Christian  lera,  and  which,  how- 
ever erroneous,  was  neither  very  extravagant  nor  irrational.    This 
simple  and  archaic  notion,  however,  was  perverted  by  the  credulity 
of  writers  and  misrepresentations  of  travellers,  until  in  the  form  in 
which  it  reached  Asia  Minor,  it  had  grown  into  a  monstrous  and 
incredible  absurdity.    The  scene  in  which  this  ant-gold  is  found  is 
the  same  generally  as  that  inferred  from  the  Greek  writers,  the 
country  between  the  Him^aya  and  Kuen-lun  ranges,  towards  Tibet  j 
which  ranges  the  semi-fabulous  mountains  of  Meru  and  Mandara 
represent.    The  names  of  the  tribes  commonly  occur  as  those  of 
barbarian  mountaineers ;  and  that  their  country  is  intended,  as  here 
intimated,  is  confirmed  by  the  other  articles  which  accompany  the 
ant-gold ;  drugs,  dried  flowers,  honey  from  the  fruits  of  the  Him&laya 
(a  sort  of  sugar, perhaps,  like  that  made  in  Turkestan  from  grapes), 
honey  and  wax  made  by  bees,  and  yalss,  the  chowrie-tailed  cow, 
with  tails  either  white  or  black,  a  variety  that  has  a  real  existence 
in  the  countries  where  the  yak  is  native,  and  which  are   those 
between  the  Himalaya  and  Tibet 

Again,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Himalaya,  the  people  from 
the  banks  of  the  Lauhitya  river  bring  sandal  wood,  agallochuro,  the 
fragrant  wood  called  kiUyaka,  skins,  female  slaves,  curious  foreign 
birds  and  beasts,  and  gold  collected  in  the  mountains. 

These  are  the  principal  details.  There  are  other  tributes  of  a  more 
general  nature,  but  in  some  instances  faithfully  characteristic  of  the 
countries  whence  they  are  said  to  come :  thus  the  people  of  Banga, 
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Pundrakat  and  Kalinga,  that  is,  of  Lower  Bengal,  Midnapor,  and 
Ganjam,  presented  elephants  with  large  tusks  and  rich  caparisons ; 
the  people  of  Chola  and  Pdndya,  or  the  Camatic  and  Mysore,  offer 
sandal  ointment  in  vases  of  gold,  aloe- wood,  sandal-wood,  fine  linen, 
and  precious  stones  ;  and  the  natives  of  Sinhal6  or  Ceylon,  brought 
the  gem  vaiddrya,  which  is  the  product  of  the  sea  (perhaps  coral), 
elephant  housings,  and  heaps  of  pearls. 

Such  are  the  principal  details  found  in  the  Sabhd  section  of  the 
Mah&bhirata,  regarding  the  articles,  the  products  of  nature  and  art, 
which  are  offered  as  presents  to  Yudhishthira,  by  the  nations  border* 
log  upon  the  country  of  the  Hindus,  especially  by  those  inhabiting 
the  mountains  on  the  north  and  north-east  of  India,  and  the  regions 
immediately  beyond  them ;  apd  however  concise  and  imperfect  they 
may  be,  and  although  they  are  the  notices  of  a  poetical,  not  of  a 
statistical  writer,  yet  they  furnish  some  interesting  information 
regarding  the  state  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  Central  Asia,  at  a 
remote  »ra.  A  comparison  between  the  Hindu  and  the  classical 
accounts  shows  clearly  that  they  both  refer  to  a  similar  period,  and  as 
the  latter,  beginning  with  Herodotus,  are  as  remote  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  our  era,  the  former  must  be  still  more  ancient.  They 
assumed  their  present  shape  very  probably  somewhat  later ;  but  the 
substance  is  old,  whatever  may  be  the  period  of  the  form,  and  we  may 
venture  to  conclude  from  the  premises  thus  furnished,  that  prior  to 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  an  active  commerce  was  carried  on 
between  India  and  its  neighbours,  in  which  the  former  was  supplied 
with  the  precious  metals,  with  gems,  with  aromatics  and  drugs,  with 
manufactured  skins,  furs,  brocades,  woollen  and  silk  cloths,  with 
arms  and  armour,  and  various  fabrics  of  iron,  wood,  and  ivory ;  in 
return,  no  doubt,  for  its  staples  of  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  salt,  and  for 
those  cotton  manufactures  which,  after  a  triumphant  career  of 
nearly  three  thousand  years,  have  been  in  our  days  utterly  annihi- 
lated by  the  power  of  steam. 
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Art.  XVI. — ExperiinenU  on  the  Dhah  Gond^  a  fkUural  Exuda- 
tion of  the  Butea  Frondosa.    By  Mr.  E.  Solly,  Jun. 

This  mibstance^  which  although  it  differs  in  some  particulars  from 
the  Kino  which  is  found  in  the  shops,  yet  as  it  agrees  in  its  most 
important  properties  with  what  has  so  long  been  described  under 
that  name,  it  is  most  convenient  to  call  it  Butea  Kino. 

It  is  of  a  brilliant  ruby  red  colour,  transparent,  and  very  brittle. 
It  consists  principally  of  small  round  tears,  and  other  fragments, 
which  from  their  form  appear  to  have  been  detached  from  the  lesser 
branches  of  the  tree.  When  it  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  it 
becomes  opaque  and  dark  coloured ;  this  however  may  be  prevented, 
according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  by  preserving  it  in  well-closed  bottles. 
I  have  examined  two  specimens  of  this  substance,  one  brought  over 
by  Mr.  Beckett,  and  the  other  received  from  Bombay.  There  was 
considerable  difference  between  the  two,  but  from  their  properties  it 
was  evident  that  they  had  been  originally  similar.  The  following 
description  is  equally  applicable  to  both  specimens,  except  where  it 
is  otherwise  stated. 

When  exposed  to  heat,  the  Butea  kino  swells  up,  emits  fumes 
which  are  partially  inflammable,  and  then  ignites  j  if  after  that  it  is 
removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  it  continues  to  glow  like  tinder, 
until  nearly  wholly  consumed,  a  very  small  portion  of  a  white  ash 
only  remaining.  Ten  grains  of  the  kino,  carefully  selected  as  to 
purity,  were  ignited  in  a  covered  platinum  vessel,  and  retained  at  a 
red  heat  until  all  the  carbonaceous  matters  were  burnt ;  there  then 
remained  0*45  grains  of  white  ash,  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
wu  soluble  in  acids  with  effervescence,  the  remainder  consisted 
principally  of  silica  and  alumina.  The  specimens  of  Butea  kino 
were  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  purity,  being  mingled  with  small 
fragments  of  wood,  bark,  and  also  with  earthy  impurities :  these  were 
evidently  derived  from  the  mode  of  collection,  which  most  probably 
consisted  in  gathering  from  the  ground  under  the  trees  the  fragments 
of  the  natural  exudations  which  had  fallen  from  them.  The  impu- 
rities in  the  specimen  brought  over  by  Mr.  Beckett  varied  from  12  to 
25  per  cent,  of  which  from  4  to  6  were  earthy  3  that  from  Bombay 
contuned  in  general  far  more  impurities. 

It  swells  and  slowly  dissolves  in  the  mouth,  having  a  pure,  strong 
utringent  taste,  like  the  finer  kinds  of  catechu.     It  has  no  smell. 
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In  cold  water  it  swells,  and  slowly  imparts  to  it  its  fine  red  colour ; 
after  some  time  only  the  oater  portions  of  the  kino  remain,  vhich 
by  exposure  to  the  air  had  become  dark  coloured  and  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  interior  and  unaltered 
kino  is  dissolved.  These  insoluble  portions  consist  principally  of 
difficultly  soluble  extractive.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water 
dissolves  the  whole,  and  on  slowly  evaporating  the  solution,  the 
difficultly  soluble  extractive  separates  in  tough  red  film6\  The 
quantity  of  this  extractive  of  course  varies  considerably  in  the  two 
specimens,  and  influences  their  solubility.  The  Bombay  varietf  is 
far  less  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  clear  solutions  are  much  more 
difficult  to  obtain  when  made  with  hot  water  ;  they  are  very  apt  to 
become  turbid,  and,  if  strong,  gelatinise  on  cooling ;  and  if  the  water 
contained  any  saline  or  earthy  substances,  this  was  almost  certain  to 
take  place.  From  these  circumstances  it  is  rendered  very  probable 
that  the  sample  from  Bombay  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  other ;  it  was  most  likely  collected  at  another 
period  of  the  year,  after  having  remained  exposed  to  the  air,  damp, 
and  light,  for  some  time.  From  the  description  of  the  properties  of 
the  exudation  when  fresh,  and  only  just  become  hard,  as  given  bj 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  17 — ,  it  is  evident  that  it  should  be  pnly  collected 
at  that  period,  as  it  is  then  far  more  applicable  to  useful  purposes, 
whether  in  medicine  or  the  arts,  than  after  exposure  to  the  air,  &c. 
Both  alcohol  and  pyroligneous  spirit  dissolve  a  considerable  portioa 
of  the  Butea  kino,  but  far  less  than  water.  Ether  dissolves  but 
little,  and  remains  colourless  >  when  a  portion  of  ether  is  agitated 
with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  it  soon  becomes  thick,  and,  oo 
evaporation,  yields  a  considerable  portion  of  tannin. 

A  small  quantity  of  persulphate  of  iron  changes  the  colour  of 
the  aqueous  solution  to  a  dirty  green ;  a  rather  larger  quantity 
occasions  a  copious  green  precipitate. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  made  on  the  effects  of  various 
reagents  on  solutions  of  this  kino,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  which 
were  the  best  precipitates  of  the  red  colour^  either  for  dyeing,  or  as 
a  pigment. 

Solutions  of  most  acids,  and  acid  salts,  changed  the  colours  to  s 
light  orange,  and  for  the  most  part  occasioned  copious  precipitates  ^ 
they  were  nearly  all  of  a  dirty  yellow  or  orange  colour. 

When  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa  were 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  kino,  the  colour  was  immedi- 
ately  altered,  and  very  much   improved,  becoming  of  the  most 

^  This  alBo  takes  place  with  the  kino  of  the  shops. 
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splendid  crimson  $  when  however  a  little  more  of  the  solution  of 
potissi^  was  added,  the  colour  rapidly  became  gray,  and  a  cop!  )U8 
precipitate  fell.  It  very  quickly  became  dark  reddish  gray,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  colour  was  destroyed.  Caustic  soda  and 
ammonia  likewise  improved  the  colour  in  the  same  way.  When 
acids  were  added  to  solutions  thus  precipitated,  so  as  just  to  neutralise 
the  alkali,  some  of  the  precipitate  redissolved,  and  the  rest  became 
cHrange.  Carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  both  very  much  deepened  the 
colour  of  the  solution;  it  was  however  not  to  be  compared  in  beauty  of 
colour  with  the  solution  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  caustic  potassa,  and  had  a  slight  brown  tinge.  In  general  most 
saline  solutions  occasioned  precipitates  which  were  either  pink,  gray, 
or  colours  between  the  two.  Acetate  of  lead,  as  well  as  several 
other  metaUic  solutions,  precipitated  the  whole  of  the  colouring 
matter.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of  alum 
either  to  a  neutral  solution,  or  to  one  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
alkali,  was  of.  a  dirty  pink  colour.  When  gelatinous  or  recently 
precipitated  alumina  was  agitated  with  any  of  the  highly  coloured 
solutions,  it  soon  abstracted  all  the  colouring  matter,  but  the  lake 
so  formed  was,  like  those  formed  by  precipitation,  of  a  dingy  colour. 
"Hie  precipitates  formed  by  metallic  solutions  were  of  very  variable 
hues,  but  in  no  case  were  the  colours  so  obtained  decided  or  brilliant. 
Attempts  were  likewise  made  to  fix  the  colour  in  the  fibre  of  cotton, 
silk,  wool,  fee,  in  various  ways,  and  with  different  mordants;  the 
colours  were  all  imperfect,  dingy,  and  variable  in  colour,  but  they 
were  Terjr  permanent  This  agrees  with  the  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  but  as  his  experiments  were  made  on  the  fresh  substance, 
they  wer«  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  cause  why 
these  colours  cannot  be  well  employed  is,  that  the  red  colouring 
matter  is  so  intimately  combined  with  the  tannin  and  gum,  that 
whenever  the  one  is  precipitated,  it  carries  down  the  other  also,  and 
hence,  when  we  endeavour  to  precipitate  the  tannin  alone,  the  red 
colour  or  extractive  is  always  precipitated  with  it :  this,  as  will 
presently  appear,  is  in  some  eases  a  great  inconvenience. 

A  solution  of  gelatine  produced,  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
Bntea  kino,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  tanno-gelatine,  which  always 
eontained  a  portion  of  colouring  matter :  this  varied  very  consider- 
ably between  the  two  portions  of  kino,  that  from  Bombay  containing 
by  for  the  most :  when  a  solution  of  the  kino  from  Mr.  Beckett, 
either  in  cold  water,  or  still  better  in  alcohol,  was  precipitated,  the 
tanno-gelatine  contained  very  little  colour.  The  solution,  after  the 
separation  of  the  precipitate,  contained  gum»  extractive,  gallic  acid, 
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and  minvte  porUoni  of  other  matters:  the  quantity  of  gallic  add  ww 
very  variona^  bat  in  no  case  did  it  appear  to  exist  in  any  conaidcr- 
able  proportion* 

It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  per  centage  of  tannm,  as  it 
varied  very  mnch  in  different  specimens  submitted  to  examination.  I 
have  therefore  repeated  the  experiments  on  several  portimia,  «nd 
shall  now  give  the  mean  of  some  of  the  best  results  obtained. 

One  hundred  parts 'of  the  rough  kino  from  Mr.  Beckett  were 
dried  for  6  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about  130°  Fahrenheit :  they 
lost  13*23  parts  of  water.     Much  of  this  water  was  derived  from  the 
woody  bark,  and  impurities,  for  the  pure  substance  when  separated 
was  far  less  hygrometric.     The  kino  thus  dried  was  digeated  in 
water  kept  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  until  a  strong  solution  was 
made  ;  this  was  then  poured  off,  and  the  process  repeated  with  freak 
.  portions  of  water,  until  all  the  matters  soluble  in  that  fluid  had  been 
thus  removed.     The  residual  matters,  consisting  only  of  impurities, 
weighed  17  parts.    The  solutions  were  then  rapidly  evi^iKirated  to  a 
considerable   degree  of  concentration,  during  which  3*5  parts  of 
difficultly  soluble  extractive  fell  down.     It  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete this  evaporation  as  rapidly  as  possible,  because  if  the  hot 
solution  was  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  became  much  darker  coloured 
and  was  somewhat  altered  in  properties.    The  s<^ution  was  then 
precipitated  by  a  strong  solution  of  gelatine,  of  which  28*3  parts 
were  employed.    The  precipitate,  when  collected,  washed,  and  care- 
fully dried,  weighed  79  parts ;  by  subtracting  from  this  the  weight 
of  the  gelatine  employed,  the  proportion  of  matter  predpitable  by 
animal  jelly  is  ascertained  to  be  50*7.     This  was  of  course  princi- 
pally tannin,  but  it  contained  a  portion  of  coloured  extractive  which 
gave  to  it  a  dark  colour,  varying  in  depth  with  the  circnmatanccs 
under  which  the  solution  was  made,  &c.     The  remahider  of  the 
solution,  after  the  separation  of  the  tannin,  was  evaporated ;  it  con- 
tained gum,  a  small  quantity  of  gallic  acid,  extractive,  and  minute 
traces  of  saline  and  earthy  matters,  weighing  jn  all  15  parts.     The 
Bombay  kino  contained  less  tannin  and  rather  more  gallic  acid  and 
extractive,  and  by  long  continued  boiling  with  free  access  of  air,  the 
composition  of  either  kind  might  be  easily  modified.     If  this  sub- 
stance were  to  be  employed  in  the  arts,  it  would  be  very  probably 
most  convenient]  to  obtain  it  as  an  extract,  unless  by  so  doing  it 
became  much  darker  in  colour.     By  dissolving  the  tannin  by  cold 
water,  I  have  obtained  extracts  in  which  the  per  centage  of  tannin 
was  as  high  as  75*,  and  sometimes  even  higher ;  but  these  extracts 
were  made  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  being  prepared 
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with  jmpi^tf  and  the  least  possible  exposure  to  the  air.  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  manufacture  the  extract  in  the  large  way  in 
this  manner^  if  the  causes  above  mentioned  do  not  prevent  it^  bat  it 
might  very  probably  be  advantageous  to  prepare  the  kino  of  the 
Botea  as  an  extract^  as  the  cost  of  freight  would  be  therefore  less. 

From  the  large  per  centage  of  tannin  which  this  substance  con- 
tains^  as  indicated  by  the  above  experiments,  and  from  its  probable 
cheapness,  it  promises  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  the  arts,  and 
cq)eciaUy  in  that  of  tanning  leather.  As  a  substitute  for  the  astrin- 
gent substance  now  in  use,  its  adoption  in  many  cases  from  conve- 
nience or  economy  are  self-evident,  and  require  no  comments ;  but 
in  the  art  of  tanning  leather  so  many  points  require  to  be  considered, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject.  On  putting 
a  piece  of  pelt  or  prepared  skin  into  a  strong  solution,  it  soon  ab- 
sorbed a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
became  of  a  rather  dark  colour;  this  is  an  unfortunate  quality, 
because,  as  the  consumers  of  leather  judge  of  its  quality  in  part  from 
its  colour,  the  tanners  do  not  like  employing  anything  which  deepens 
the  colour  too  much.  The  colour  taken  up  by  the  leather  of  course 
varied  with  the  solution  employed,  a  cold  solution  of  the  kino  from 
Mr.  Beckett  giving  a  much  lighter  coloured  leather  than  a  hot-made 
solution ;  that  from  Bombay  gave  a  darker  colour,  and  the  solution 
was  very  subject  to  gelatinise  and  become  turbid;  this  of  course 
would  be  a  great  inconvenience.  The  leather  tanned  with  this  kino 
was  very  ha^  and  rather  brittle,  but  it  was  tanned  with  consider- 
able rapidity.  These  results  were  obtained  on  small  pieces  of  thin 
skin,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  answer  at  all  for  tanning 
such  skins :  its  richness  in  tannin,  however,  promises  well  for  tanning 
thick  hides ;  and  the  results  of  experiments  on  its  application  to  this 
process  now  in  progress  will  be  communicated  on  a  future  occasion; 
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Afw.  XVII. — Mineral  Reiources  of  Southern  India. ^^No.  I. 
Copper  Districts  of  Ceded  Districts^  South  MahraUa  Country, 
and  Nellore,    By  Lieut.  Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

(Uesid  Febrmry  19,  1842.) 

There  are  some  excavations,  said  to  have  been  made  vnder  tlic 
direction  of  Hyder,  on  the  lower  ridge  of  the  copper  monntain  range 
in  the  Ceded  Districts,  five  or  six  miles  westerly  from  the  canton- 
ment of  Bellary,  in  abont  lat.  IS*"  5'  N.,  and  long.  75''  A9'  E.^  they 
were  given  np,  according  to  native  information,  in  consequence  of 
the  little  profit  yielded.    The  ore, — the  green  carbonate  of  copper, — 
I  fonnd  in  thin  layers,  filling  np  seams,  and  interlaminated  with  a 
slate-clay  and  slate,  resembling  the  killas  of  Cornwall,  which  is 
associated  with  hornblende  and  chloritic  schists,  alternating  with 
gneiss  in  conformable  strata.     The  former  contain  thin  veins  of 
crystalline  marble,  and,  with  the  gneiss,  have  been  penetrated  by 
large  basaltic  dykes.     Bosses  of  granite  are  seen  in  the  plain  at  the 
base.    The  highest  peaks  of  the  range  are  capped  with  a  ferttiginoas 
cellnlar  rock  resembling  laterite,  and   resting  horizontally  on  the 
highly^ inclined  strata  of  the  crystalline  schists;  it  exhibits  efflo- 
rescences of  impure  muriate  of  soda  and  sniphate  of  alnmina  i  the 
latter  resulting,  probably,  from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites 
which  are  occasionally  fonnd  in  this  rock.     Depositions  of  knnker 
are  seen  at  considerable  elevations,  on  the  sides  of  the  range,  and 
often  covering,  in  beds  of  variable  thickness,  the  rocks  in  the  plaia. 
The  excavations  made  in  search  of  the  ore  are  not  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  must  have  been  speedily  given  up.     I  was  nntfble'to 
detect  any  distinct  lode.     I  have  observed  indications  of  a  similar 
ore  in  the  plumbiferous  district  of  Jungumrazpilly,  in  the  Cud- 
dapah  CoUectorate,  Ceded  Districts. 

South  Mahratta  Country. — ^The  third  locality  in  which  copper  ore 
occurs  is  an  alluvial  one,  viz.,  the  sands  of  the  Doni,  a  rivulet  flowing 
from  the  Kupputgode  hills  in  the  coUectorate  of  Darwar^  whose 
geological  structure  resembles  that  of  the  copper  mountain  range. 
Besides  copper  ore  (the  carbonate),  the  sands  contained  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  gold-dust,  magnetic  iron  sand,  traces  of  silver^ 
platinum,  and  menaccanite.  Beds  of  chert,  used  by  the  Moham- 
medans for  gun-fiints,  occur  in  this  range  3  and  in  1839|  I  disco- 
vered a  large  vein  of  black  manganese  (associated  with  magnetic 
iron  ore),  which  had  been  mistaken  for  coal.    The  whole  of  this 
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wild  hillj  district  deserves  a  more  minute  exafninaticm  by  a  com- 
]>etent  geologist^  attended  by  an  intelligent  practical  European 
miner^  since  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  tke  situs  of  the  metals 
and  ores  found  in  the  brook. 

Nellore, — ^But  the  most  promising  copper  country  in  South  India 
is  unquestionably  that  of  Nellore^  lying  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  East  Ghauts,  and  stretching  northerly  from  the  Pennaur  to  the 
Kistnah,  between  the  14th  and  16th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  79th 
and  80th  E.  long.  The  principal  mines  are  situate  about  thirty-six 
miles  W.  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  thirty-six  N.N.W. 
from  Nellore. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  these  mines  as  I 
found  them  in  January,  1840. 

Passing  easterly  from  Cuddapah  towards  the  sea^  the  spur  of 
the  Eastern  Ghauts,  on  which  the  Jungamanipenta  lead  mines 
occur,  is  crossed  to  the  valley  of  Bud  wail ;  thence,  over  the  main 
range,  by  the  Doren&l  pass,  the  traveller  descends  into  the  plain  of 
Nellore^  and  passes  in  a  N.E.  direction  along  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts, 
whose  mural  summits  here  attain,  as  I  ascertained  by  trigonome- 
trical observations,  an  average  height  of  702  feet  above  the  elevated 
latid  at  their  base. 

Physical  Aspect  of  the  Copper  District. — ^The  country  presents  an 
undulating  plain,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts  easterly  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  studded  with  a  few  detached  round-backed 
hills  of  gneiss,  mica,  and  hornblende  schists,  rarely  attaining  a 
beight  of  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country.  Its  sur- 
face 18  furrowed  by  the  channels  of  rills  and  streamlets  which,  during 
the  monsoons,  descend  the  mouhtain  sides,  and,  collecting  in  the 
bed  of  the  Pennaur  to  the  southward,  flow  on  easterly  to  the  sea. 
The  coarse  of  these  streamlets  indicates  the  general  inclination  of  the 
plain,  whose  approximate  heights,  near  the  base  of  the  Ghauts,  at 
Kunchgarlaconda,  I  found,  by  means  of  the  boiling-point  of  water, 
to  be  835  feet  above  the  sea*s  level. 

It  is  covered  with  a  dark  red  alluvial  clayey  soil,  mixed  with 
sand,  partly  washed  down  from  the  hills,  and  partly  the  detritus 
of  the  subjacent  rocks.  A  few  patches  of  a  dark-brown  vegetable 
mould,  of  a  rich  nature,  are  sparingly  interspersed.  The  surface  is 
in  many  places  strewed  with  both  angular  and  rolled  fragments  of 
quartz,  flinty  slate,  nodules  of  kunker,  hornstone,  &c.  The  subsoil 
varies  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth  3  and,  from 
its  itiiperviouitf  and  ofte<i  saliferous  nature,  is  sterile  and  neglected. 
Litrge  tracts  between  Yerrapilly  and  Currumaldinliy  are  almost 
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withoat  a  blade  of  graii.  Nothing  but  the  hardiest  mimosas 
to  have  the  power  of  life  in  those  spots,  where  efflorescences  of  native 
subcarbonate  of  soda  iSre  seen^  like  thin  sheets  of  snow^  spread  oTcr 
the  surface.  Beds  of  kunker  (nodular  and  compact  carbonate  of 
lime,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  sili- 
cious  and  alnminous  matter)  often  form  the  subsoil,  particnlarlj  in 
the  vicinity  of  basaltic  dykes.  They  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
by  springs,  rising  up  through  fissures  in  the  primitive  rocks,  and 
connected,  probably,  with  the  phenomena  attending  the  intmalon  of 
the  dykes :  to  the  agency  of  which  may  be  attributed,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  the  great  tendency  to  crystalline  and  metallic  development 
observable  in  this  district. 

The  temperature  of  the  springs  in  this  plain,  in  Janoary,  ave« 
raged  80*  \°  Fahrenheit — ^a  temperature  slightly  exceeding,  perbqM, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air. 

llie  vegetation  is  of  a  stunted  character,  owing  to  the  sterility  of 
the  soil:  irregular  patches  of  low  jungle,  consisting  chiefly  of 
mimosfle,  euphorbia,  cassia  auriculata,  carissa  spinamm,  asclepias 
gigantea,  Ixora  parviflora,  and  the  myrtle-like  bushes  of  the  bonder, 
are  interspersed  over  ^tracts  bristling  with  prickly  spear  grass.  As 
the  sea  is  neared,  the  monotonous  aspect  of  the  vegetation  is  relieved 
by  the  appearance  of  the  graceful  fan-palm,  the  tall  cocoa-^not,  and 
the  odoriferous  date-palm. 

The  vegetation  of  the  valleys  and  lower  parts  of  the  Ghants  is  of 
a  more  arboreous  character  than  that  of  the  plain,  producing  timber 
trees  of  considerable  size,  and  wood  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
smelting.  Among  the  trees  I  observed  the  Dalbergia  latifolia, 
Fterocarpus  santalinus,  Erythrina  Indica,  Mimosa  Xylcx^arpus, 
Melia  Azadirachta,  Ficus  Indica,  Mangifera  and  Tamarindus  Indica : 
Teak,  Tectona  grandis,  is  also  said  to  occur :  the  F.  Annona  tripetala 
is  found  in  the  wild  state  :  the  Zizyphus  jujoba  is  common. 

Geognosy. — The  rocks  in  the  plain  comprise  gneiss,  mica,  and 
hornblende  schists,  highly  garnetiferous,  alternating  in  conformable 
strata,  and,  in  general,  dipping  westerly,  at  an  angle  of  from  20^ 
to  70°  i  much  disturbance  in  the  stratification  was  remarked^  espe- 
cially near  the  mining  districts.  The  gneiss  embeds  drusy  crystals 
of  actinolite,  adularia,  kyanite,  schorl,  cleavelandite,  and  asbes- 
tiform  tremolite.  The  mica  schist  is  generally  of  a  silvery  green 
hue,  becoming  reddish  in  disintegration,  often  highly  splendent^ 
with  waving  and  contorted  lamins,  between  which,  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Udigherry  Mountains,  I  observed  a  mineral  of  a 
carmine  red  colour,  in  shining  opaque  plates,  sparingly  inter^erscd. 
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Before  the  blow-pipe,  f^  se,  it  carls  up  and  fuses  readily  with 
intamesceace  and  phosphorescence^  into  a  white  enamel :  on  charcoal, 
with  phosphate  of  soda,  it  melts  into  a  topaz-coloured  glass,  which, 
on  cooling,  becomes  colourless  :  with  borax,  into  a  glass  of  a  faint 
green  tint,  which  also  loses  its  colour  in  cooling.  The  mineral  is 
softer  than  felspar, — streak,  reddish  white.  The  hornblende  schist 
is  of  a  highly  crystalline  character  and  passes  into  amphibolite  -,  its 
colour  dark  green,  approaching  black;  magnesite  is  said  to  be 
occasionally  found  in  it.  All  these  rocks  are  traversed  ^by  large 
?eins  of  quartz,  embedding  rock  crystal,  both  white  and  rose* 
coloured,  actinolite,  schorl,  and  garnets.  Magnetic  iron  ore,  some- 
times associated  with  manganese,  abounds  in  these  veins,  and  in 
the  embedding  rocks.  Conformable  beds  of  a  granular  garnet  rock 
occur  near  Gurumanipenta  in  the  hornblende  and  mica  schist, 
which,  in  the  hand  specimen,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  granular 
corundum,  and  might  be  advantageously  substituted  for  emery  in 
polishing  stones,  gems,  &c.  It  often  occurs  in  a  nodular  and 
crystalline  form,  assimilating  dodecahedrons,  or  prisms,  with  three- 
aided  summits;  is  associated  with  asbestiform  tremolite,  and  adula- 
ria,  and  passes  into  quartzite.  The  most  numerous  and  finest 
crystals  of  garnet  occur  in  the  gneiss :  many  assimilate  essonite : 
colophonite,  common  in  similar  hypogenic  rocks  on  the  opposite 
cosst,  was  not  seen. 

Granite  is  rarely  visible,  except  in  veins  traversing  the  rocks  just 
described:  but  basaltic  dykes  are  very  numerous,  embedding 
actcular  crystals  of  augite,  and  cubic  iron  pyrites,  and  passing  into 
roelaphyre.  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  dykes 
crystalline  development  is  observed  to  be  at  its  maximum,  more 
especially  that  of  garnets.  Near  the  line  of  contact,  the  micaceous 
portions  of  the  rocks  are  hardened  and  consolidated,  and  the  felspar 
rendered  more  compact,  often  approaching  the  character  of  petro- 
nkx :  the  quartz  remains  unaltered.  Euritc  occurs  in  beds  sub- 
ordinate to  the  gneiss.  The  basis  of  the  ghauts  consist  of  the  rocks 
just  described,  capped  by  sandstone,  passing  into  petrosilex  or  horn- 
stone,  forming  mural  escarpments,  facing  towards  the  S.  £.,  with 
tabular  summits. 

Mines  of  Kunchgarlaconda.^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
excavations  in  detail,  commencing  with  the  most  westerly,  viz., 
those  of  Kunchgarlaconda.  A  little  to  the  £.  of  Samulrayacotta, 
a  low  spur  of  the  ghauts,  running  N.  to  W.,  is  crossed,  consisting 
of  a  bed  of  quartz  in  a  leptinitic  gneiss,  alternating  with  mica 
schist.    From  this  spur  the   mines  take  their  name:   they  are 
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marked  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  thrown  out  of  a  aeries  of  bstf-clN>ked* 
up  excaf  ations,  that  ran  along  and  near  the  ridge.  The  ore  here  is 
the  green  carbonate  :  I  picked  up  several  fragments  of  malacliite, 
from  a  lode  about  an  inch  thick  in  the  qnarts  rock.  The  latter  is^ 
in  some  places,  perfectly  honey*combed,  with  small  cavities,  ocea- 
sioned  by  the  disintegration  of  the  ferruginous  mineral  which 
formerly  filled  them,  and  which  is  still  visible  in  the  form  of  an 
orange-brown  coloured  dust,  which  blackens  and  becomes  magnetic 
before  the  blow-pipe.  Seams  of  a  blackish  iron  ore,  combined  with 
manganese,  and  resembling  graphite  in  external  appearance,  about 
one^quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  were  observed.  The  dip  of  the  strata 
in  this  locality  is  48^  W.  lO""  N.  A  basaltic  dyke,  mnning  nearly 
£.  and  W.,  is  seen  in  the  plain  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  ridge, 
underlying  a  bed  of  kunker,  ten  feet  thick.  The  mines  were 
deserted.  The  locality  offers  great  advantages,  from  its  height  and 
situation,  for  draining  any  shaft  of  moderate  depth  that  might 
hereafter  be  sunk. 

Saligkinj  Aftiie.— The  old  mine  lies  about  half  a  mile  S.W. 
from  Gurumanipenta  in  the  plain,  but  was  nearly  filled  with 
water.  A  few  paces  to  the  E.  of  it  a  new  rtiaft  had  been  reeently 
sunk  by  that  spirited  and  intelligent  British  merchant,  J.  Oachter- 
lony,  Esq.,  of  Madras,  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  feet,  through  a 
superstratum,  a  few  feet  deep,  of  dark-red  alluvial  soil,  mixed  with 
nodular  kunker,  ferruginous  pebbles  and  fragments  of  the  safajacent 
rock,  which  is  gneiss  abounding  with  mica.  The  lode  runs  thrcfugh 
it,  near  a  vein  of  quartz  in  a  S.E.  directioUi  dipping  at  an  angle  of 
70'  towards  the  N.E.,  about  three  or  four  inches  thick.  It  presents 
a  few  patches  of  green  carbonate  of  copper  and  reddish  spots  and 
cavities,  technically  termed  "  gossings'*  by  the  Cornish  miner.  A 
spring  of  water,  oozing  through  the  lode,  had  been  met  with  about 
five  feet  from  the  surface,  which,  left  to  itself,  fills  the  shaft  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet,  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours.  The 
pump  had  unfortunately  been  broken,  and  the  miners  were  con- 
strained to  keep  the  shaft  clear  with  the  buckets  and  windlass,  whisii 
were  used  to  carry  up  the  excavated  portions  of  rock. 

Among  the  refuse  of  the  old  excavation,  I  found  a  fragment  of 
gray  sectile,  malleable,  sulphuret  of  copper,  rich  in  metals  The 
surface  of  the  recent  fracture  was  rather  flat  and  splintery,  lustre 
metallic,  and  of  a  bluish-gray  colour^  externally,  rusty  brown. 
The  fragment  was  coated  partially  with  green  carbonate  of  copper, 
and  from  its  shape  and  dimensions  was  evidently  a  section  of  a 
continuous  vein  of  rich  ore,  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
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The  sandtf  of  tlie  rivulets  in  this  vicinity  abonnd  in  fragments  of 
garnet,  aettnolite,  and  schorl,  embedded  in  quartz  with  large  nests 
of  a  silvery  foliated  mica,  hsematitic  and  magnetic  iron  ore,  mag* 
netic  iron  sand,  and  liver-coloured  iron  pyrites.  Gold  dust  is 
said,  by  the  natives,  to  be  found,  though  in  minute  quantities. 

Mines  of  Nila-gunni, — ^There  are  three  excavations  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  southerly  from  the  village  of  Gurumanipenta, 
beyond  the  two  tanks  in  the  plain.  The  nearest  is  the  most  consi- 
derable,  but  was  filled  with  water,  hence  termed  Nil  or  Nila  gunni: 
its  superficies  is  about  fifty  paces  long,  by  four  or  five  broad,  and 
terminates  in  a  circular  pool  about  ten  paces  in  diameter.  Its 
longest  diameter  runs  nearly  N.  and  S.  The  superstratum  is  a  bed 
of  junker,  cementing  fragments  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  ferru* 
ginous  nodules,  &c.,  overlying  the  mica,  and  hornblende  schist 
embedding  the  ore.  Among  the  rubbish  are  many  fragments  of 
both  mountain  green  and  malachite,  disseminated  and  in  thin  layers 
in  quartz  veins.  Where  the  quartz  is  transparent  the  thin  seams 
of  ore  intersecting  it  impart  a  green  colour  to  the  quartz  Itself,  like 
coloured  foils  to  the  colourless  crystal  beneath  which  they  are  set. 
A  few  fragments  of  the  rich  sulphuret  described  already,  are  met 
with,  associated  with  the  carbonate.  The  two  other  excavations  in 
this  vicinity  are  of  inferior  depth,  and  nearly  filled  up.  They  were 
all  deserted,  and  no  signs  of  recent  working  apparent.  The  sides  of 
the  fragments  of  ore  in  the  hornblende  schist  in  contact  with  the 
matrix  are  generally  coated  with  oxide  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  and 
have  a  flat  compressed  appearance. 

Bungheral  Metta  Mines — are  situated  on  rising  ground,  about 
two  miles  N.W.  from  the  village  of  the  same  name,  lying  between 
the  junction  of  the  Pillap-eyrti  and  Upet-eyni  streams.*"  One  of  the 
excavations  is  of  great  size,  occupying  an  area  of  several  hundred 
square  feet,  and  having  a  depth  of  about  forty-five  feet.  Mr.  Kerr, 
who  saw  this  mine  several  years  ago,  states  that  on  clearing  away 
the  matrix  rock,  and  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  in  these  immense 
tanks,  the  mouths  of  galleries  extending  into  the  rocks  were  dis- 
covered: but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  no  longer  visible,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  water.  The  ore  is  the  green 
carbonate,  occurring  in  a  ferruginous  gangue  with  the  sulphuret, 
and  in  regular  thin  layers  between  the  laminae  of  the  hornblende 
schist,  also  in  thin  vertical  seams,  often  crossing  the  direction  of  the 
laminae  at  right  angles.  The  principal  lode  is  about  two  inches 
thick,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  water.  The  lamented  James  Prinsep, 
vhose  premature  decease  India   must  ever  deplore,  thought  the 
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phenomenon  of  the  ore  altenutting  with  the  hornblende  rock  higUy 
interesting  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  as  affording  exactly  the 
appearance  of  gradual  deposition  from  a  liquid,  at  this  earliest 
period  of  geological  formations.  Mr.  Prinsep  formed  this  opinion 
from  the  hand  specimens  sent  to  him  at  Calcutta:  had  he  seen  the 
rock  ts  ntw,  with  seams  of  ore  running  through  it  in  fissures^  often 
at  right  angles  with  the  other  layers  and  lines  of  stratification,  he 
would  not  have  pronounced  the  ore  to  be  coeval  with  the  hjrpo* 
genie  rock  embedding  it,  nor  referred  its  occurrence  to  mechanical 
deposition  from  a  liquid.  Joints  are  observable  in  the  hornblende 
schist,  running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication :  it  is  also  intersected  by  almost  vertical  fissures,  indicative 
probably  of  subterranean  disturbance;  for, .  even  at  the  pretext 
day,  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  not  unfrequent,  and  subterranean 
sounds  are  said  to  have  been  heard  in  the  vicinity.  The  rocks  are 
covered  here  with  the  usual  superstratum  of  kunker»  which  has 
often  penetrated  and  filled  up  the  fissures  and  seams  in  the  rocks. 
Schorl  occurs  in  beautiful  striated  prisms  with  quartz  and  mica. 

Near  the  Upet-eyrii  stream,  a  shaft,  having  a  gentle  inclination, 
had  been  recently  sunk  into  the  gneiss  by  Mr.  Ouchter]ony*8  people, 
about  six  feet  wide,  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  about  sixteen  paces 
long :  it  terminated  at  a  bed  of  a  white  earthy  rock,  resembling 
kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  in  a  highly  indurated  state,  into  which  I 
was  unable  to  trace  the  continuance  of  the  lode. 

Cumbaldimny  Mines. — On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Upet-eyru,  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles,  lie  the  excavations  of  Cumbaldinny, 
only  one  of  which  I  had  time  to  examine,  as  night  was  fast  closing 
in :  the  ore,  the  carbonate,  occurred  in  thin  seams  and  layers  in 
the  hornblende  rock,  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches  thick,  and  from 
two  to  eight  feet  apart. 

Yerrapilly  Mine$ — are  about  five  miles  N.E.  from  Gurumani- 
penta:  one  lies  about  a  mile  northerly  from  the  hamlet  of  Yerra- 
pilly,  and  the  other  about  the  same  distance  to  the  S.E.  The 
former  is  an  excavation  about  ten  feet  deep,  having  two  feet  of  water 
at  the  bottom.  It  was  probably  opened  by  Dr.  Heyne,  as  there 
were  still  visible  two  layers  of  ore,  (both  the  sulphuret  and  carbo- 
nate,) stated  by  him  to  occur  here.  The  rock  cut  into  is  gneiss  and 
mica  schist,  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  kunker,  and  embedding  schorl, 
hornblende,  actinolite,  asbestiform  tremolite,  and  kyanite.  The 
other  mine  is  a  superficial  excavation  in  hornblende  schist:  at  a 
Uttle  distance  is  a  bed  of  mica  schist,  containing  a  vein  of  tremolite, 
associated  with  adularia  in  pearly  rhomboidal  crystals.     I  could  not 
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detect  the  ore  here  tx  situ,  though  water-worn  Aragmentf  were  seat* 
tered  on  the  surface :  garnets  ahonnd. 

Mines  of  Adimutipuram^  8^c. — ^At  Adimatiparam,  a  village  a  little 
to  the  S.E.  of  Yerrapilly,  between  it  and  Carmmaldinnypaad,  traces 
of  copper  ore^  principally  the  carbonate,  are  found  in  the  rubbish 
thrown  out  of  two  wells,  one  dug  in  the  gneiss,  in  which  the  mica  is 
replaced  by  innumerable  garnets,  and  the  other  in  a  bed  of  horn- 
blende rock,  also  highly  gametiferous.  Staurolite,  or  prismatic 
garnet,  cleavelahditc,  and  tremolite  also  Occur.  About  half  a 
mile  southerly  from  Currumaldinnypaud,  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
rivulet,  rolled  fragments  of  carbonate  of  copper  are  found  in  a  heap 
of  alluvial  matter.  This  is  the  most  easterly  spot,  according  to  the 
information  of  Gopaul,  head  Wudra  of  Gurumanipenta,  where 
traces  of  the  ore  have  been  found,  and  this  evidently  not  in  situ. 
According  to  the  same  authority,  excavations  occur  in  the  inaum 
laods  of  Pota  Bram  Reddy,  of  Buchi  Neddipuram,  at  Guti  Gon- 
dsla,  also  at  Agni  Gondala,  and  Mudiyemmala,  one  and  a  half  gow 
from  Innaconda,  and  also  at  Gogalapilly,  five  gows*  distance  from 
the  same  place.  The  last  traces  of  copper  to  the  eastward  which  I 
observed,  were  in  the  micaceous  and  quartz  rocks  of  the  Jungum>  or 
point  of  confluence  of  the  Pennaur  and  the  Bogh  and  Beyrap-eyru 
streams,  W.  by  N.  from  Nellore.  Between  Yerrapilly  and  Cur- 
mmaldinny,  and  particularly  near  Adipuram,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
is  singularly  mottled  with  large  glittering  crimson  patches,  which 
consisted  entirely  of  comminuted  garnet. 

Analysis  of  the  Ores, — ^The  copper  ores  of  Nellore  have  been  ana- 
lysed in  England  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  more  lately  in  India  by  the 
hte  Mr.  J.  Prinsep^  who  was  unable  to  detect  the  existence  of  silver 
in  them,  or  other  metal  except  iron.  He  found  the  sulphuret  to  be 
the  richest :  in  his  specimens  it  was  combined  with  the  carbonate, 
yielded  69  per  cent,  of  pure  metal,  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
377,  intermediate  between  that  of  the  pure  carbonate,  3*2,  and  the 
sulphuret,  4*5.     Its  chemical  composition  is  thus  expressed : — 

Hydrated  earb.  of  copper  .  •  .  •  .  .317 
Salpharet  do  •  .  •  •  •  03*0 
Oxide  of  iron,  sUex,  &c«     • 6*3 

100- 

Its  richneas^  he  states,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  increase 
of  trouble  and  expense  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore  by  successive 
routings ;  and  practical  miners  assert,  that  the  glance,  or  gray  sul- 

>  Aiiaiic  Jaumat  of  Bengal,  vol.  ir.,  p.  674. 
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pharety  ia  a  much  steadier  and  more  plentifal  ore  than  the  carbo* 

nate.     Dr.  Heyne,  it  would  appear,  mistook  this  sulphuret  for  Dr. 

Thomson^s  aahydroas  carhonate,  new  to  mineralogy,  said  to  have 

been  obtained  from  this  locality,  and  from  which  all  the  specimens 

examined  by  Mr.  Prinsep  differed  materially. 

The  green  carbonate,  associated  with  quartz,  yielded  30*2  pn 

cent,  of  metal  j  its  chemical  constituents  are  as  follow  : — 

Hydmted  mb*  of  copper 63*4 

Sulphuret  of  iron          •         •                  •        •         •  2-1 

Oxide  of  iron,  silex,  &c.     .         •         .         •         •         •43*5 
Loss,  or  excess •  2  0 

100- 

The  Bungheral  Metta  ore,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  copper, 
running  through  a  ferruginous  matrix,  in  veins  mingled  with  sul- 
phuret of  iron,  and  probably  copper  with  the  oxide,  giving  the  whole 
a  dark  arenaceous  texture,  yielded  t39'5  per  cent,  on  the  first  ana- 
lysis ;  but  in  a  second  experiment  the  copper  actually  recovered  so 
much  exceeded  that  quantity,  that  it  was  evident  the  ore  frequently 
contained  the  sulphuret,  or  was  of  very  variable  quality  ^  its  che- 
mical composition  is  as  follows  :•— 

HyJi-ated  curb,  of  copper         .  •         .        *68*5 

Sulphuret  of  iron «  .12*4 

Oxide  of  iron,  silex,  &c. 25*1 

Loss,  or  excess   ...  ...  •  .       (i*0 

112* 

The  excess,  Mr.  Prinsep  thinks,  is  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
rocky  admixture  in  different  specimens,  whereof  one  yielded  44,  sad 
another  only  13*9  of  insoluble  matter  on  digestion  in  acid. 

tft>tory.— The  origin  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  extensive  exca- 
vations is  lost  in  obscure  tradition  ;  but  the  most  respectable  native 
authorities  refer  them  to  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Bijanugger  dynasty, 
within  the  limits  of  whose  empire  they  were  situated.  They  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Mogul  conquerors  after  the  downfal  of 
the  Hindu  empire  at  the  battle  of  Talicota,  in  1564  A.D. ;  nor  of 
the  emissaries  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  ^  but  of  the  manner  of  working 
them,  process  of  smelting,  and  amount  of  produce,  we  have,  as 
yet,  no  farther  evidence  than  the  magnitude  of  the  excavations 
themselves,  and  the  extensive  mounds  of  ancient  ferruginous  slag 
and  scoria,  indicating  the  situation  of  the  old  smelting  furnaces. 
Most  of  these  mounds  are  covered  with  vegetation.  A  fragment  of 
the  slag  analysed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  yielded  but  faint  traces  of  copper,* 
showing  that  the  native  processes  of  extraction,  however  rude,  were 
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ttfectod  ia  completely  separating  the  metal,  Monai»  of  alag  of  iron 
ffumacea,  formerly  uncommonly  numerona  in  these  districts,  are 
scattered  over  the  coontry,  and  roust  not  be  confounded  with  those 
of  the  copper  furnaces.  Iron  is  still  smelted  by  the  natives,  though 
by  no  means  so  extensively  as  in  ages  past. 

To  Dr.  Heyne>  I  belieye,  the  merit  is  due  of  having  first  brought 
the  copper  mines  of  Nellore,  about  forty»seven  years  ago,  under  the 
consideration  of  the  British  Government,  in  an  able  report  published 
in  his  tracts  on  India.  About  seven  or  eight  years  i^,  Mr.  Kerr 
entered  into  a  speculation  for  working  them,  which  failed,  partly 
through  mismanagement,  bat  chiefly  from  want  of  capital  and  sup* 
port.  Late  in  1839  they  were  again  taken  in  hand  by  J.  Ouchter- 
lony,  Esq.,  of  Madras,  who  has  judiciously  established  a  practical 
Cornish  miner  on  the  spot. 

Concluding  22«mar^s.— -The  most  promising  localities  are  those  of 
Nilagunni  and  Salighirry,  particularly  the  former,  where  the  richest 
ore,  the  sulphuret,  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance  :  both,  however, 
are  subject  to  serious  objection  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
springs,  the  draining  of  which  would  greatly  enhance  the  expense  of 
working.  Those  of  Kunchgarlaconda  are  free  from  this  objection, 
and  the  ''gossings"  there  are  favourable.  The  excavations  at 
Bungheral  Metta  are  first  in  magnitude,  and  being  on  a  high  bank, 
the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  a  river,  can  be  drained  with  greater 
ftcility.  The  quality  of  the  ore  is  good,  and  the  principal  lode  dis* 
tinct  and  clear:  an  immensity  of  labour  has  been  there  thrown  away 
by  the  ancient  miners )  a  tank  has  literally  been  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  and,  for  the  most  part,  through  a  dead  country,  where  a  shaft, 
six  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient. 
Nothing  permanent,  or  certain,  cap  be  expected  from  the  deposits  at 
Adimutipuram  and  Yerrapilly,  which  are  principally  alluvial.  The 
tUns  of  the  ore,  however,  cannot  be  far  distant,  judging  from  the 
little- worn  aspect  of  the  nodules.  There  is  said  to  be  a  cavern  at 
Kisten-raya-conda,  but  whether  artificial  or  natural  has  not  been 
ascertained :  it  should  be  examined  as  well  as  the  range  in  the  vici- 
nity, where,  I  am  informed  by  the  natives,  traces  of  copper  have 
been  discovered. 

As  a  general  rule,  though  there  are  many  exceptions,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  metalliferous  veins  run  in  a  direction  from  S.£. 
to  E„  and  are  more  numerous  near  the  junction  lines  of  the  alter- 
nating crystalline  schists,  or  in  the  proximity  of  basaltic  dykes: 
their  dip  is  usually  at  a  great  angle. 

The  expenses  of  smelting  cannot  be  very  great,  as  charcoal  is 
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•old  at  the  low  rate  of  three  maiinds  for  one  anna:  it  is  made 
principally  from  the  wood  of  the  Dewad^i,  the  Dalbergia  latifolia, 
the  Cassia  anricnlata,  and  the  Asclepias  gigantea.  The  charcoal 
obtained  from  the  last  is  nsed  by  natives  with  that  of  the  common 
Euphorbia  of  the  plains,  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder :  its 
green  leaves  and  the  dried  wood  of  the  Cassia  aoriculata  are  used 
in  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  by  subjecting  them  for  two  or 
three  hours  to  a  red  heat  in  a  closely  luted  crucible,  in  contact  with 
bar  iron  cut  into  small  pieces.  Timber  for  machinery  is  every- 
where procurable,  and  sells  at  the  cheapest  rate:  iron  is  also 
abundant.  The  ore  yields  seventy  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  is  sold« 
after  being  stamped  and  washed,  to  the  smelters,  at  from  five  to  six 
rupees  the  candy  of  thirty  maunds.  The  principal  dep6ts  are 
Yercul,  Injimoor  near  Dotaldr,  and  Wootcoor^  where  the  celebrated 
wootz  steel  is  manufactured.  The  cocoa-nut  trees  near  the  coast 
afford  an  ample  supply  of  coir  for  ropes.  The  population  of  the 
district  is  of  an  industrious  character:  that  of  Gurumany,  or  Gari- 
penta,  which  place  may  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  mining 
area,  contains  chiefly  natives  of  the  Vp4r  caste,  whose  business  it  is 
to  dig  wells  and  tanks.  Ramapatam  on  the  sea- coast,  only  thirty- 
eight  miles  distant,  offers  an  eligible  port  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
ore  or  metal  for  Madras,  (which  lies  about  110  miles  S.  S^.)» 
and  other  ports.  Dr.  Heyne  hints  at  the  practicability  of  navi- 
gation of  the  river  which  runs  by  Gurumanipenta,  but  from  what 
I  saw  of  this  stream,  I  should  recommend  a  more  careful  survey 
previous  to  its  services  being  taken  into  any  calculation.  The 
course  is  tortuous ;  the  supply  of  water  in  the  hot  season  scant  and 
variable,  and  used  by  natives  for  the  irrigation  of  their  fields  5  the 
bed  rocky  and  shoaly :  in  the  monsoon  it  might  possibly  be  ren- 
dered available.  I  shall  now  conclude  with  briefly  remarking  on 
the  absurdity  of  ^associating  the  pursuit  of  mining,  as  has  been  even 
done  with  regard  to  our  manufactures,  with  avarice,  immorality, 
drunkenness,  and  every  other  vice  that  degrades  humanity,  since  we 
know,  from  the  observations  of  Humboldt,  and  other  enlightened 
travellers,  that  the  exercise  of  this  art,  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  highest  branches  of  physical  science,  has  produced  in 
desert  and  sterile  wastes,  a  flourishing  and  industrious  population, 
and  conduced  materially  to  wealth  and  civilization.  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  stated  that,  under  a  bad  government  and  improper 
management,  it  has  become  the  last  stake  of  desperate  specu- 
lation; and,  like  other  commercial  schemes,  has  proved  the  ruin  of 
thousands. 
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Art.  XYIIh-^Mineral  Beeourees  of  Southern  India. — No.  2. 
Magnerite  FormationsK    By  Lieqt.  Njswbold,  F.R.S.  &c. 

{Read  March  \%  1842.) 

Although  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  notice  all  the  known 
magnesite  localities  of  Southern  India,  its  scope  is  more  particularly 
directed  to  that  of  the  Salem  province,  as  being  the  most  extensive, 
and  as  yielding  the  mineral  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Geographical  position. — ^The  magnesite  formation  of  Salem  lies 
about  4  or  5  miles  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  which  is 
situate  in  Lat.  11*  37'  N.  and  Long.  78°  13'  £.5  it  occupies  an  area, 
the  longest  diameter  of  which  runs  east  and  west,  of  about  8 
square  miles. 

Geognostic  position. — The  surrounding  formation  consists  of  a 
series  of  alternating  hypogene  schists ; — gneiss,  mica,  hornblende, 
and  talcose,  associated  with  granite,  and  a  rock  analogous  to  serpen- 
tine, and  penetrated  by  dykes  of  basaltic  greenstone. 

The  magnesite  is  chiefly  found  in  the  hornblende  schist,  in  veins 
from  a  few  lines  to  three  feet  in  thickness :  the  larger  surface 
veins  usually  run  almost  horizontally,  having  a  general  direction 
of  £.  15.  S.  and  intersected  by  others,  having  a  vertical,  or  highly 
inclined  course.  At  considerable  depth  below  the  surface,  the 
largest  veins  are  nearly  vertical,  dipping  southerly :  their  ramifii- 
cations  strongly  resemble  those  of  basaltic  dykes.  The  veins 
commonly  diminish  in  breadth  as  they  ascend,  or  are  prolonged  in 
the  countless  fissures,  into  which  the  embedding  rock  appears  to 
have  been  shattered  by  a  forrc  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  veins. 
Some  of  the  fissures  are  broader  than  the  vein  of  magnesite  with 
which  they  communicate. 

Near  the  N.  limit  of  the  magensite  area,  the  rocks  rise  but 
slightly  from  the  general  level  of  the  plain  ;  towards  the  S.  £.  they 
are  elevated  from  50  to  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  in  chains  of  hills  partially  covered  with  low  jungle,  and 
ronning  in  an  £.  and  W.  direction  near  the  base  of  the  Shevaroy 
mountains,  of  which  they  form  subordinate  ranges.  On  the  sides  of 
these  hills,  and  those  of  the  ravines  intersecting  them,  the  veins .  of 
magnesite  are  strikingly   conspicuous,   their    white    colour  being 

*  A  section  of  tbese  veins  will  be  given  in  the  next  paper  on  the  mines  of 
chromate  of  iron,  a  mineral  with  which  the  magnesite  is  associated. 
VOL.  vn.  M 
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powerfully  contrasted  with  the  dark  rugged  aspect  of  the  embedding 
dioritic  rocks.  Advancing  northerly,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
line  of  elevation,  three  large  veins  of  magnetite  are  crossed,  which 
disappear  in  the  hilly  and  jungly  tracts  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
two  most  northerly  veins  are  separated  by  a  zone  of  massive 
crystalline  amphibolite,  intersected  by  a  rock  analogous  to  serpen- 
tine, and  succeeded  by  a  bed  of  massive  talcose  rock.  Here  the 
surface  presents  the  aspect  of  a  plain,  or  rather  of  a  broad  shallow 
valley,  bounded  by  low  ranges  of  the  hypogene  schists  in  highly 
inclined  strata.  The  harder  hornblende  rocks  are  found  to  stand 
out  in  relief,  while  the  softer  schists,  from  weathering  more  rapidly, 
are  usually  found  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  The  veins  of  magne- 
site  are  particularly  numerous  in  this  locality,  and  exhibit  a  great 
tendency  to  metalline  development,  being  associated  with  lai^ 
veins,  and  containing  embedded  masses  of  the  chromate  of  iron. 
The  talcose  rock  near  the  contact  line  becomes  indurated,  and 
passes  into  a  light  green  serpentine, — ^mottled  with  reddish,  blackisfa, 
and  dark  green  spots, — between  which  and  the  veins,  a  thin  coat  of 
asbestus,  both  white  and  green,  passing  into  nephrite,  usually  inter- 
venes. The  hornblende  rock,  near  the  veins,  assumes  the  appearance 
of  weathered  serpentine,  becoming  mottled,  and  lighter  in  colour. 
Drusy  cavities  are  seen  in  it,  lined  with  a  botryoidal,  and  semiciys- 
talline  carbonate  of  magnesia, — often  beautifully  white  and  pure. 

The  mode  in  which  these  cavities,  and  the  sides  of  the  cracks  in 
the  rocks  are  incrusted  with  crystallized  carbonate  of  magnesia^  sug- 
gests the  hypothesis  of  the  minerars  having  been  conveyed  into  them 
by  a  process  of  sublimation  from  below  -, — a  theory  rendered  more 
plausible  by  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  numerous  basaltic  dykes  in 
the  vicinity.  Springs  impregnated  ^hh  carbonate  of  lime  and  a 
small  portion  of  iron,  rise  through  the  empty  fissures  of  the  rocks, 
and  deposit  on  their  surface,  pale  reddish  incrustations  of  compact 
carbonate  of  lime,  resembling  the  travertine  of  the  volcanic  districts 
of  Italy,  and  not  unfrequently  cementing  together  fragments  of  the 
magnesite,  and  forming  with  them,  and  pieces  of  the  subjacent 
rocks,  a  singular  looking  breccia.  A  spring,  slightly  thermal, 
having  a  temperature  of  84^  Fahr.,  bubbles  up  at  the  base  of  one  of 
the  ridges. 

Mineral  character  of  the  Magnesite. — ^The  air-exposed  surface  of 
the  magnesite  has  generally  a  dirty  white  aspect,  and  is  either 
nodular,  botryoidal,  mam  miliary,  rough  and  scabrous,  or  separated 
by  numerous  fissures  into  a  cauliflower- like  superficies.  Some  very 
pure  varieties  are  translucent,  and  have  a  stalactiform  exterior :— 
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others  present  a  fibrous  structure : — some  a  radiated  one  :  a  few 
present  a  chalky  friable  interior,  white  as  snow :  but  the  general 
character  of  the  mineral,  in  the  massive  state,  is  that  of  a  hard  white 
travertine : — in  colour  varying  from  pure  white  to  buff: — fracture, 
flat  conchoidal ;  fragments  sharp,  translucent  at  edges  : — adheres 
feebly  to  the  tongue: — streak,  dull: — feel,  meagre: — softer  than 
quartz  in  genera],  though  sometimes  hard  enough  to  give  fire  with 
steel:-— before  the  blow-pipe  it  shrinks,  whitens,  and  hardens  :  with 
dilute  mineral  acids  it  effervesces  slightly :  specific  gravity^  from 
2-897  to  2-970  at  a  temperature  of  85'''^  It  is  obuined  in  minute 
transparent  hexagonal  prisms  with  three  equivalents  of  water,  when 
a  sdution  of  bi-earbonate  of  magnesia  evaporates  spontaneously  in 
an  open  vessel.  The  crystals  lose  their  water,  and  become  opaque 
by  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  even  in  a  dry  air  at  60^.  By  cold  water 
they  are  decomposed,  yielding  a  soluble  bi-carbonate,  and  an  inso* 
lable  white  compound  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  and 
hot  water  produces  the  same  change  with  disengagement  of  carbonic 
aeid,  without  dissolving  any  magnesia.'  When  calcined  and 
powdered,  and  mingled  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  (by  measure) 
with  one  part  of  sharp  quartz  sand,  the  magnesite  makes  an  excel* 
lent  cement.  During  calcination,  it  often  separates  into  curling, 
fibrous  flakes ;  shows  great  affinity  for  water  after  calcination,  and 
forms,  per  se,  a  firm  cement.  A  foot  or  two  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  when  recently  cut  into,  it  is  often  soft  and  sectile,  like 
lalerite;  Init  hardens  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Some  quarried  fragments,  which  I  observed  under  the  water*mark 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chrome  mines,  were  as  compact,  white,  and 
hard  as  the  finest  porcelain.  Mr.  Fischer,  of  Salem,  informed  me 
that  he  bad  often  observed,  during  the  night,  a  pale  phosphorescent 
light  playing  over  the  surface  of  the  magnesite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shallow  excavations,  which  in  the  darkness  imparts  a  strange 
unearthly  aspect  to  the  spot,  well  calculated  to  excite  the  alarm  of 
the  superstitious  natives. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  the  magnesite  of 
Sakm  assimilat<^  the  character  of  a  pure  carbonate  of  magnesia^ 
more  than  the  mineral  oi  Hroubschitz  in  Moravia,  analysed  by 
Bucholz :  as  will  appear  below. 

'  Jooznal  Am.  Soe.  of  B^igal^  Ka  4b,  p.  610.  Heniy  makes  its  spec,  gmv. 
2*56^  and  describes  it  as  a  pure  anhydroua  carb.  of  magnesiay  of  snow-white  oolour, 
and  hard  emongh  to  giye  fire  with  steel.  (An.  of  Phil,  xvn,  262.) 

'  Tuner's  itoaents  of  Chemistiy,  p.  73^1 
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According  to  Phillips,*  a  mineral  was  brought  some  time  ago 
from^India,  under  the  name  of  native  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the 
form  of  a  light  powder,  or  in  small  rounded  lumps  nearly  white,  or 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue, — the  fracture 
very  earthy,  resembling  chalk.  Dr.  Thomson  found  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  magnesia  72,  carbonate  of  lime  28.  This 
mineral  is  widely  different  from  that  of  Salem ;  but  resembles  one 
which  I  discovered  associated  with  woody  asbestus  in  the  magnesian 
limestone  of  Ryelcherroo  in  the  Ceded  Districts. 

A.  Brogniart  thus  classifies  the  magnesites  of  Europe.* 

**  1.  Plastic  magnesite  (magn^ite  plastique,)  composed  of  mag- 
nesia, silex  and  water,  without  carbonic  acid.  These  comprise  the 
magnesite  so  improperly  named  ^cume  de  mer,  that  of  the  environs 
of  Madrid,  that  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  that  of  Salinelle,  department 
of  the  Gard,  &c.*' 

"  2.  Effervescent  magnesite  (  magndsite  effervescente,)  essentially 
composed  of  magnesia  and  carbonic  acid,  sometimes  associated  with 
very  variable  proportions  of  silex  and  water.  We  may  refer  to  this 
division  the  magnesite  of  Hroubschitz  in  Moravia:  those  of 
Piedmont,  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  of  Baumgarten  in  Silesia,  of  Stjrria, 
&c." 

Mineralogically  speaking,  the  Salem  magnesite  resembles  the 
second  of  these  classes  more  than  the  first ;  but  differs  from  both 
in  being  both  plastic  and  effervescent :  it  contains  less  water, 
alumina,  and  ferruginous  matter  than  the  second,  and  no  lime, 
except  from  accidental  admixture. 

Geological  age  of  the  Salem  Magnesite. — ^The  Salem  magnesite 
belongs  to  an  older  formation  than  those  of  Madrid,  Paris,  &c.^ 
which  occur  in  secondary  limestones ;  and  seems  to  assimilate  those 
of  Styria,  Moravia,  Turin,  and  Baltimore  in  North  America ;  all  of 
which  occur  in  hypogene  rocks,  and  serpentines  associated  with 
them.     The  magnesite  of  Baltimore,  and  New  Jersey,  is  sometimes 

'  Introdttction  to  Mineralogy,  2nd  ed.  p.  138. 

'  Geological  Memoirs^  translated  by  De  la  Beche.  p.  283. 
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associated  with  chromate  of  iron,  like  that  of  Salem.  Chert  passing 
into  calcedony  is  also  occasionally  found  associated  with  the 
magnesite  of  Salem,  and  of  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore. 

Concluding  Remarks, — Dr.  Heyne  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
magnesite  formation  of  Salem,  and  Dr.  Macleod  of  the  Madras 
service,  to  bring  to  notice  the  useful  properties  of  the  mineral  in  the 
composition  of  cements.  The  latter  gave  me  the  following  account 
of  his  discovery.  "  Having  had  a  small  building  to  construct,  in 
the  interior  of  which  lime  was  inadmissible,  I  was  induced  to  make 
trial  of  a  cement  composed  of  the  magnesite :  I  found  that  it  set  very 
durably,  and  in  five  or  six  days  acquired  all  the  properties  of  a 
good  cement :  a  few  patches  of  it  were  applied  to  the  fort  of 
Madras  in  February,  1825."  About  a  year  afterwards.  Colonel  Sim 
of  the  Engineers,  reported  officially  to  Government  on  trials  made 
with  it  at  the  fort.  He  stated  that  a  cement  composed  of  the 
calcined  magnesite  and  sand  (by  measure  two  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter)  was  applied  to  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch  of 
Fort  St.  George,  and  a  portion  of  the  same  wall  was  plastered  with 
a  cement  of  lime  and  powdered  iron  stone,  leaving  an  intermediate 
space  of  ten  feet,  which  was  covered  with  common  chunam  plaster. 
These  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  monsoon,  when  the  magnesian 
cement  was  found  to  be  rather  the  strongest  and  hardest  of  the 
three;  and  seemed  equal,  as  far  as  a  judgment  could,  then  be 
formed,  in  every  respect  to  Parker*s  cement.  The  expense  was 
equal  to  that  of  Parker's  cement : — a  ton  of  either,  when  brought  to 
Madras,  after  being  calcined,  and  reduced  to  powder,  costing  from 
80  to  90  rupees  : — but  Dr.  Macleod  subsequently  stated  to  Govern- 
ment (Letter  to  Sir  F.  Adam,  1st  October,  1835)  that  the  magnesite 
bad  since  been  found  in  large  quantities  (at  Yedichicolum  ?)  near 
Trichinopoly  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauvery,  and  could  be  conveyed 
to  Madras,  calcined,  at  about  40  rupees  per  ton$ — which,  with  H  ton 
of  sand  added  to  it,  would  be  equivalent  to  2^  tons  of  Parker's 
cement, — ^the  price  of  which  is  about  200  rupees.  The  last  men- 
tioned proportions  of  sand  and  magnesite  were  employed  by  Colonel 
Monteith  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  and,  to  use  that  able  officer  s 
expression,  they  formed  a  cement  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

A  few  years  ago.  Colonel  Pasley,  not  being  aware  that  the 
discovery  of  this  valuable  hydraulic  cement  had  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Madras  Government  by  Dr.  Macleod,  so  far  back  as 
1825,  submitted  his  own  claims  to  the  discovery,  to  the  Indian  home 
authorities ;  who,  on  investigation,  having  ascertained  the  priority  of 
Dr.  Macleod*s  pretensions,  munificently  presented  the  latter  with 
the  sum  of  3,000  rupees. 
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Betides  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  psper, 
magnesite  occnrs,  according  to  information  afbrded  me  by  nattref, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Comarpolliam,  abont  12  miles  westerly  from 
Sankerry-droog  in  the  Salem  district,  and  in  the  copper  mine  district 
of  Nellore:  it  has  also  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Gilchrist  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore.  It  occurs  like  that  of 
Salem,  and  Tricfainopoly,  in  all  these  localities,  in  the  hypogenie 
schists,  particularly  the  hornblende  schist,  and  associated  with 
asbestus,  chert,  nephrite,  and  sometimes  with  the  chvomate  of  iron. 
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Chramate  of  Iron  Mines:  Salem  District.  By  Libut. 
Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Madras  Army. 

{Read  I9th  March,  1842.) 

Thk  chroRiate  of  iron  mines  of  South  India  are  sitnate  near 
Cnrpliry  about  four  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Salem,  a  town  which  stands 
h&  lat.  11^  37'  N.,  and  long.  78^  13'  £.,  among  some  hilly^  jungly 
tracts  at  the  S.W.  base  of  the  Shevaroy  Hills. 

GeognoMtic  Position. — ^The  Shevaroy  Hills  are  composed  prin- 
dpally  of  gneiss^  alternating  with  hornblende  and  micaceous  schists 
in  highly  inclined  strata^  through  which  granite  is  seen  protruding 
at  several  points :  they  attain  an  elevation  above  the  sea^  ascertained 
by  barometrieal  measurement^  of  5260  feet.  The  principal  rock 
composing  the  subordinate  hilly  tract  in  which  the  mines  are  situate 
is  hornblende  schist^  alternating  with  micaceous  and  massive  talcose 
schists,  penetrated  in  numerous  places  by  dykes]  of  basalt^  and 
layers  of  a  magnesian  rock  analogous  to  serpentine,  intersected  by 
a  complete  net-work  of  veins  of  magnesite.  I  vainly  endeavoured 
to  trace  a  regular  dip^  or  direction  in  these  veins.  In  some,  {vide 
Section)  the  chromate  of  iron  is  seen  running  in  a  continued 
vein,  firom  a  few  lines  to  between  three  and  four  feet  In  thickness^ 
but  very  irregularly,  contracting  suddenly  in  some  places,  and 
again  widening  in  otiiiers.  The  ore,  in  other  situations^  is  seen  in 
detached  nodules,  and  angular  masses,  embedded  in  the  magnesite. 
One  of  these  blocks  weighed,  according  to  the  information  of  the 
miners,  a  couple  of  tons.  The  veins  run  more  frequently  along  the 
tides  of  those  of  the  magnesite  than  down  their  middle,  but  are 
not  rarely  observed  penetrating  and  intersecting  them^  a  circum- 
stance indicating  a  posterior  origin. 

It  is  impossible,  as  mentioned  before,  to  traee  any  general  dip 
or  direction  to  the  mass  of  veins.  The  largest  plunged  at  an  angle 
of  ftrom  70''  to  85*  towards  the  S.S.W.  The  vein,  on  which  the 
Quacrs  were  at  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  the  largest  that 
had  been  discovered  ^  the  greatest  breadth  being  three  feet  six 
iachcs.  The  ore,  however,  was  not  thought  much  of  by  the  miners 
bemg  divided  by  numerous  fissures,  filled  with  thin  seams  of  com- 
pact magnesite.  The  detached  embedded  masses  were  much  freer 
from  these  fissures,  and  more  esteemed.     Besides  the  magnesite» 
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nephrite  and  asbestns  are  found  associated  with  the  chrome  ore,  in 
thin  layers  between  it  and  the  embedding  rock,  and  lining  minnte 
fissures.  In  geognostic  position  and  age,  it  appears  to  aasimQate 
the  chromate  of  iron  fonnd  in  the  serpentine  rocks  of  the  Shetlands, 
of  Siberia,  of  Baltimore,  and  probably  in  those  of  Norway. 

Mineg, — ^The  mines  had  been  recently  opened,  when  I  saw  them 
in  March,  1840.  They  consisted  of  two  open  shafts,  nearly  close 
together,  sunk  through  four  or  %,^e  feet  of  alluvium,  and  through 
the  rock  to  the  total  depths  of  fifty-nine  and  sixty-three  feet.  Water 
was  found  in  considerable  quantity  at  the  depth  of  fifty-nine  feet, 
and  had  covered  the  floor  of  the  deepest  mine  to  the  height  of  foor 
feet.  The  men  were  engaged  in  removing  it»  with  no  better  imple- 
ments than  ropes  and  buckets,  and  in  opening  a  gallery  of  comma- 
uication  with  the  other  mine.  The  mode  of  descent  was  by  means 
of  wooden  ladders  to  successive  floors. 

Ore. — ^The  ore  is  not  magnetic :  it  differs  from  'that  of  Siberia  in 
not  being  prismatic,  though  the  minute  microscopic  fissures  inter- 
secting it  often  impart  a  pseudo-crystalline  form  readily  discernible 
on  striking  and  splitting  some  of  the  masses  with  the  hammer. 
There  are  two  varieties  known  to  the  miners, — the  first  is  c<Httpact 
in  structure ;  colour,  purplish-iron  black ;  lustre,  imperfectly  metal- 
lic :  the  second  has  a  more  brilliant  lustre ;  colour,  steel  gray;  with 
a  granular  semi-crystalline  structure,  and  is  said  to  yield  the  most 
chrome.  The  process  of  testing  the  ore,  practised  by  the  miners  on 
the  spot,  is  to  reduce  equal  parts  of  it,  and  the  nitrate  of  potash  to 
powder ;  submit  them  mingled  to  calcination  in  a  crucible ;  powder 
the  residuum^  and  dissolve  it  in  rain  water,  filter  the  solution,  and 
precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  They  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
ore  by  the  intensity  of  colour  in  the  precipitated  chromate  of  lead 
thus  produced.  The  specimen  I  presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  has  been  recently  examined  by  £dward  Solly,  Esq,,  whose 
report  is  as  follows : — "  The  chrome  ore  is  the  chromite  of  iron, 
(commonly  called  the  chromate  of  iron):  it  is  perfectly  similar  to 
the  ore  brought  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  America,  and  elsewhere. 
Its  value  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  pro- 
cured, ot  rather  on  the  expense  of  obtaining  it,  free  from  adhering 
earthy  matters.  A  tolerably  clear  sample  yielded  me  forty-nine  per 
cent,  of  chromic  oxide,  (and  this  is  about  equivalent  to  fifty-seven  per 
cent,  of  chromic  acid,  or  100  per  cent,  of  chromate  of  potash). 
The  ore  is  as  good  as  can  be  desired,  but  the  only  question  to  be 
asked  is,  can  it  be  readily  obtained  free  from  matrix  or  adhering 
earthy  matters.** 
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The  ore  is  separated  from  the  rock  by  means  of  pickaxes, 
chisels,  wedges,  and  hammers :  sorted,  and  piled  up  into  little 
heaps  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  huts  occupied  by  the  super- 
intendents, where  it  remains  until  the  Cauvery  becomes  navigable  ; 
that  is,  from  the  end  of  June  till  the  end  of  September.  It  is  then 
sent  down  by  land  to  Moganoor,  a  place  on  the  river,  about  forty 
miles  southerly  from  Salem,  whence  it  is  boated  to  Porto- novo  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  Thence  it  is  shipped  for  Europe,  by  the 
Porto-novo  Iron  Company. 

To  Mr.  Heath,  I  believe,  the  merit  is  due  of  the  discovery  of 
this  valuable  mineral.  Mr.  Fischer,  of  Salem,  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Heath  communicated  to  him  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  found  in  the  Salem  district,  and  requested  him  to  make  every 
search  for  its  sites.  This  was  done  for  some  time  without  success ; 
but,  at  last,  it  was  discovered  accidentally  by  Mr.  Fischer  while 
in  search  of  a  wounded  wild-fowl.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  by 
late  accounts  from  India,  the  mines  now  appear  nearly  exhausted } 
the  first  100  tons  of  ore  were  got  with  facility,  but  at  present 
doubts  exist  whether  it  can  be  procured  at  all ;  or,  if  so,  whether 
the  mines  can  be  worked  at  a  remunerating  price,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  machinery  and  engines  for 
steaming  the  water  out. 

I  am  informed  that  chromate  of  iron  is  also  found  associated 
with  magnesite  at  Yedichicolum,  on  the  Cauvery,  near  Trichinopoly# 
in  a  similar  formation  to  that  of  Salem.  If  it  exist  there  in  any 
quantity,  the  site  would  be  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the 
latter  for  the  facility  of  water-carriage.  Indications  of  its  existence 
are  said  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Hoonsoor  in  Mysore,  and  near 
Comarpollium,  ten  or  twelve  miles  south-west  from  Sankerry- 
droog,  in  the  Salem  district. 
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Secihm  0/  Ckrm$  Mine,  StOm,  B9/0et  ^. 


^^^.^'^^    41  feet. 


^     hi\h. 


A,  AUurinm  overlying  rock  B.  B,  Magneeuui  rock. 

e,  e,  e,  e,  e,  e,  e,  o,  Veins  of  magnesite;  breadth  ezaggenited. 

D,  D/  D,  D,  Dy  ditto  of  chromate  of  iron  in  the  magnesite. 

E,  angular  maaa  of  chromate  of  iron  embedded  m  magncirite. 
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For  the  discovery  of  chromate  of  iron  in  the  serpentine  rocks 
of  the  Shetland  Isles^  and  on  the  Mainland  of  Scotland,  we  are 
indebted  to  Professor  Jameson,  and  his  pupil,  Dr.  Hibbert :  in 
Norway  to  Essmark.  From  both  countries  it  is  exported  3  from 
Norway,  until  1831,  in  the  rough  state  to  England,  Holland,  Russia, 
and  Germany :  but  a  company  has  been  established  at  Drontheim 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  cotton  printers  and  porcelain 
manufacturers  of. these  countries  with  prepared  chrome,  a  more 
lucrative  branch  of  trade  than  the  export  of  the  crude  ore.  It 
remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  British  India,  whose  neglected 
mineral  resources  are  gradually  being  developed,  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  Norway  in  supplying  Europe  with  this  mineral,  so 
useful  in  the  arts. 
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Art.  XX.  An  Account  of  tie  Religious  Opinions  and  Obsert- 
anees  0/  the  Khonds  of  Goomeur  and  Boad.  By  Captain 
Samuel  Charters  Maophrrsok,  0/  tie  Madras  Army, 

'(Read  November  20,  1841.) 

[Note.  Several  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  Madras  Government  in  Goomsnr,  Captain  (then  Lieutenant) 
Macpherson  executed  by  order  of  government  a  survey  of  the 
country,  and  in  that  service  lost  his  health.  From  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  whither  he  had  gone  for  its  recovery,  he  transmitted 
his  notes  on  the  religion  of  the  Khonds  to  a  relative  in  this 
country,  who  considered  them  to  possess  so  much  novelty  and 
general  interest,  that  he  presented  them  to  the  Society,  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  writer :  and  a 
few  additions  having  been  since  made,  the  paper  is  now  laid  before 
the  public] 

Introduction. 

0/  the  Relations  of  the  Khond  Population  of  the  Zemindaries  of 
,  Goomsur  and  Boad  to  the  Hindu  People, 

Natural  and  polidcal  divisions  of  Orissa.  Maritime  division.  Subalpine  diviaion. 
Alpine  division.  Three  principal  primitive  races,  the  Koles,  Khonds^  and 
Sourahs.  Region  of  the  Khond  race.  Region  of  the  Sourah  race.  Theae 
observations  relate  chiefly  to  the  Khonds  of  the  Zemindaries  of  Boad  and 
Goomsur. 

The  light  of  authentic  history  dawns  upon  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Orissa,  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of  the  Kesari  dynasty  to 
its  throne  a.d.  473,  and  in  the  ninth  century  plainly  discloses  its 
great  social  features,  which  then  bore  the  same  analogy  to  its 
geographical  divisions  which  they  still  bear. 

The  territory  of  Orissa,  when  the  power  of  the  Gajapati  sove- 
reigns was  at  its  zenith',  occupied  a  space  measuring  six  degrees 
in  latitude,  between  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  that  of  the 
Godavery,  and  having  a  mean  breadth  of  about  three  degrees  in 
longitude.     This  space  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  range 

\  Stirling's  Cuttack,  Asiat.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi. 
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of  Eastern  Ghauts^  running  at  an  average  distance  of  seventy 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel^  and  is  naturally  divided,  by 
no  strong  lines  of  demarcation,  into  an  Alpine,  a  Subalpine,  and  a 
Maritime  region. 

I.  Its  Maritime  division  extends  along  the  whole  sea-board, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  fifteen  miles.  It  is  an  open,  salubrious, 
and  highly  productive  expanse,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  of 
marshy  and  forest-covered  deltas  intersected  by  lagunes,  which  is 
situated  in  its  northern  portion.  The  open  and  fertile  parts  of  this 
territory  formed,  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of  India,  the 
Khalsah  or  state-domain;  whilst  the  wilder  and  less  accessible 
districts  were  partitioned  into  a  number  of  Zemindaries  of  various 
rank,  value,  and  extent. 

II.  The  Sttbalpine  region  comprehends  the  subordinate  ramifi- 
cations, and  the  dependent  hill  groups  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
upon  either  side^  with  the  extensive  tracts  of  country  which  they 
embrace.  It  comprised  above  one  half  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
kingdom,  forming  a  vast  ill- explored  range  of  hilly  wastes,  impene- 
trable forests,  and  swampy  wood-lands,  interspersed  with  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  and  broken  occasionally  by  broad 
and  productive  plains. 

This  region  was  divided  into  a  large  number  of  Zemindaries, 
some  of  which,  bearing  the  rank  of  petty  principalities,  have  made 
a  considerable  figure  in  the  history  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
peninsula  of  India. 

The  subject  of  the  relation  of  these  great  estates  to  the  Orissan 
monarchy,  and  to  the  empires  in  which  they  have  been  included 
since  its  fall,  has  been  obscured  rather  than  illustrated  by  the 
application  to  it  of  the  terms  and  analogies  of  feudalism,  by  writers 
who  have  regarded  the  external  features  of  the  Orissan  system, 
rather  than  its  origin,  its  principles,  and  its  spirit. 

These  Zemindary  domains  vary  in  point  of  extent  from  incon- 
siderable estates  of  small  value  to  territories  of  great  dimensions 
yielding  large  revenues.  The  more  important  are  possessed  by 
families  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  royal  houses  of  Orissa, 
or  from  the  principal  stocks  of  Rajputana,  or  which  have  sprung 
from  successful  adventurers,  generally  of  two  classes, — the  leaders 
of  predatory  bands,  and  great  provincial  officers  in  whose  hands 
administrative  have  passed  into  proprietary  rights. 

But  the  greater  Zemindars  of  Orissa  as  a  body  do  not  owe  their 
territories,  like  the  original  nobility  of  feudal  £urope,  to  the  direct 
patronage  of  a  sovereign,  nor  their  authority  to  the  social  wants  of 
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a  pwrticular  ag^*  Their  poMesuona  were  generalijr  acquired  by  the 
enterpriee,  or  by  the  policy  of  the  founders  of  each  house  |  either 
conquered  from  earlier  Hindu  proprietors^  or  wrested  from  the 
primitive  occupants  of  the  soil,  or  severed  by  fraud  and  force  from 
the  state.  But  all  have  acknowledged  the  theoretical  supremacy,  in 
succession,  of  the  Orissan  monarchy,  of  that  of  Delhi,  of  tiie 
Mahratta  power,  and  of  our  empire;  accepting  from  each  in  its 
turn  deeds  of  tenure,  either  original  or  renewed,  which  bear  every 
date  within  a  period  of  twelve  centuries,  and  exhibit  conditions 
endlessly  varied. 

The  precarious  and  unfruitful  allegiance  which  they  have 
to  these  powers  has  been  signified  by  the  payment  of 
which  under  our  rule  is  in  some  quarters  nominal,  in  some  heavy; 
by  the  performance  of  services,  generally  formal;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  nominal  contingents. 

But  the  chiefs  of  these  estates  have  always  borne  the  title  of 
Riga,  and  have  generally  exercised,  with  few  practical  limitation^, 
all  the  powers  of  independent  sovereignty;  reigning,  the  haughty 
and  uncontrolled  despots  of  their  wild  domains,  save  where  revolts 
have  arisen,  generally  from  the  operation  of  unsuitable  laws  and 
excessive  assessments,  and  where  we  have  bent  them  completely  or 
partially  to  our  yoke. 

III.  The  Alpine  region,  comprising  the  central  ridges,  the  lofty 
plateaux,  and  the  inner  valleys  of  the  chain  of  Ghauts,  with  the 
great  tracts  of  forest  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  has  been 
occupied  from  the  earliest  historical  period,  chiefly  by  remnants  of 
three  races,  which  claim,  with  the  universal  support  of  tradition,  the 
aboriginal  possession,  not  of  this  portion  alone,  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  Orissa. 

Of  these  remnants,  the  Koles  prevail  in  the  northern  parts,  the 
Khonds  in  the  middle  r^on,  and  the  Sourahs  in  the  south  |  and 
whilst  each  of  these  holds  exclusive  possession  of  a  part  of  the 
central  tracts  of  mountain  and  forest,  they  exist,  also,  thinly  scattered 
over  portions  of  the  Zemindary  domains,  under  various  relations  to 
the  Hindu  people. 

The  Khonds  are  now  seen  in  both  these  ntuations,  within  the 
following  ill-defined  limits.  Upon  the  east  they  appear  scattered 
over  the  wilder  tracts  of  the  Ganjam  district,  bordering  upon  the 
Chilka  lake,  touching  in  that  quarter,  at  a  few  points,  the  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  are  found,  on  the  north-west,  on  the 
confines  of  Gondwana,  in  Ion.  83%  while  on  the  west  they  extend 
within  the  unsurveyed  frontier  of  Berar.    They  are  found  as  §u 
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■omth  as  Buitor  in  lat  19^  40',  while  the  Zemindary  of  Palconda 
it,  like  that  of  Runnapoor,  poasesied  hy  a  Khond  chief.  Oa 
the  south  they  are  replaced,  in  the  Zemindary  of  Pedda  Kimedy, 
in  Ganjam,  by  the  Sourah  race,  which  thenceforward  generally 
occupies  the  eastern  acclivities  of  the  Ghauts  to  the  Godavery. 
To  the  north,  fifty  miles  beyond  the  Mahanadi,  in  the  meridian 
of  Boad,  they  are  succeeded  by  the  Kole  people.  On  the  north- 
east they  are  found  high  in  Cuttack ;  while  Bonrahs  (not  identified 
with  the  Sourahs  of  the  south)  inhabit  there  the  inferior  ridges 
of  the  Ghauts. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  territory  which  Is  thus  indicated  is 
about  200,  its  extreme  breadth  about  170  miles;  and  it  is 
unequally  divided  by  the  Mahanadi,  flowing  from  west  to  east  in 
20''  40'  N.  lat. 

The  Sonrah  race  extends  from  the  Rimedy  Zemindary  and  from 
that  of  Souringhi,  which  adjoin  Goomsur  upon  the  south,  to  the 
Godavery,  a  region  200  miles  in  length,  which  is  almost  entirely 
unexplored. 

The  present  paper  is  intended  to  exhibit  an  outline  of  the 
religious  opinions  and  observances  of  the  portion  of  the  Khond 
people  which  has  fallen  under  my  view,  to  the  south  of  the 
Mahanadi,  and  principally  in  the  Zemindaries  of  Boad  and  Goom* 
8ur,— two  domains  which  hold  a  high  rank  amongst  the  great 
estates  of  Orissa,  whether  in  respect  of  extent,  of  antiquity,  or  of  the 
dignity  of  the  families  by  which  they  have  been  possessed. 

OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  KHONDS. 

The  difficulty,  under  any  circumstances,  of  ascertaining  and  de* 
scribing  with  accuracy,  from  oral  statements,  the  opinions,  feelings, 
and  sentiments,  which  constitute  a  system  of  religion,  is  sufficiently 
apparent. 

But  with  respect  to  the  superstition  of  the  Khonds  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  distinctly  in  view,  that  their  low  stage  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment presents  a  peculiar  and  additional  source  of  error. 

The  leading  doctrines  alone  of  this  rude  system  of  faith  are 
distinctly  determined  in  the  minds  even  of  the  best  informed  of  its 
professors.  All  besides  is  vague,  fluctuating,  and  uncertain*  .  Hence 
ia  the  attempt  to  fix  in  exact  language  a  body  of  traditional  ideas,  I 
feel  that  I  have  unavoidably  imparted  to  the  sul^ect  a  semblance  of 
completeness,  regularity,  and  system,  which  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  it 
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I  propoBe^  l8t,  to  consider  this  superstition  as  it  is  in  itself,— to 
state  iu  leading  ideas  in  immediate  reference  to  its  several  dlviniiies. 
2ndly.    To  describe  its  priestly  institutions. 
3rdljr«    To  notice  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon  society. 

Skction  I. 

OF   THE    DOCTRINES   OF  THE  KHOND    RELIGION. 

Of  the  Fundamental  Ideas  of  the  Religion  of  the  Khonds. 

Fundunental  ideM  of  the  Khond  nipentitUm  analogoiis  to  those  of  other  nees  lit 
nimilar  state  of  mental  advancement  Two  classes  of  native  diTinities.  One 
Hindu  dirinity. 

The  religion  of  the  Khonds,  in  its  principles,  its  institutions,  and 
its  influences  generally,  resembles  the  systems  of  superstition 
which  have  been  established  amongst  niankiud,  in  all  countries,  at 
the  same  stage  of  intellectual  progress. 

Its  divinities  arise,  1st,  from  the  deification  of  the  powers  which 
are  believed  to  animate  and  to  control  the  sensible  forms  of  the  uni- 
verse, from  which  these  powers  are  not  discriminated  by  name  3  and 
2ndly,  from  the  adoration  of  the  divine  energy,  as  it  is  vaguely 
associated  with  abstract  ideas,  predominating  sentiments,  and  local 
objects. 

In  addition  to  their  divinities  of  native  origin,  the  portion  of  this 
people  to  which  these  observations  refer,  has  adopted,  under  several 
of  her  appellations.  Kali,  the  Sakti,  active  energy  and  consort  of  Siva 
the  reproducer,  who  is  worshipped  by  the  Hindus  of  the  surrounding 
portions  of  Orissa. 

The  Khond  deities  may  oe  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  first  comprehending  those  which  are  universally  acknowledged; 
the  second,  the  local  divinities. 

In  the  first  class  are  : 

1.  Bera  Pennu,  or  the  Earth  God. 

2.  Bella  Pennu,  the   Sun  God,  and  Danzu  Pennu,  the 

Moon  God. 

3.  Sandhi  Pennu,  the  God  of  Limits.  *  ** 

4.  Loha  Pennu,  the  Iron  God  or  God  of  Arms. 

5.  Jugah  Pennu,  the  God  of  Small-pox. 

6.  Nadzu  Pennu,  or  the  viilage  deity,  the  universal  Genius 

Loci. 

7.  "  Soro  Pennu,'*  the  Hill  God.    ^ 

8.  "  Jori  Pennu/'  the  God  of  Streams. 
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9.    "  Qotta  Pennu/*  the  Forest  God. 

10.  Munda  Pennu,  the  Tank  God. 

11.  "Sugu    Pennu"    or    "Sidruju    Pettnu/*    the   God    of 

Fountains. 

12.  Pidsu  Pennn,  the  God  of  Rain. 

13.  Pilamn  Penntt,  the  God  of  Hah  ting. 

14.  The  God  of  Births. 


In  the  second  class  are  : 

1.  The  deceased  ancestors 

of  each  tribe^  or  branch 
of  a  tribe 

2.  Pitabaldi. 

3.  Bandri  Pennu* 

4.  Bahman  Pennu. 

5.  Bahmundi  Pennu. 


6.  Dungarrj  Pennu. 

7.  Singa  Pennu. 

8.  Dommosinghi&ni. 

9.  Potterghor. 

10.  PinjaL 

11.  Kankali. 

12.  Bulinda  Silenda. 


Then  remains  the  Hindu  Goddess  Parvati,  or  Kali,  worshipped 
by  the  Khonds  under  her  names  Bhadrawallu^  Bhaira?i>  and 
Komeswari. 

Of  these  deities  in  their  order. 

OF  TH&   KHOND  DIVINITIES  GENERALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED* 

t.  Bera  Pennu,  or  the  Earth  God,  in  OrUsan  Bkumi  Devita.      '^ 

Bfis  Pimitt,  or  the  Ettrth  God,  wonhipped  under  two  diafBdters»  Attfibatos  of 
bis  eomprehennve  ehamoter.  Attributes  as  the  divinity  presiding  over  the 
powers  of  Nature.  Institution  of  the  rite  of  human  saerifioe.  Occasioos  of 
sacrifiee.  Public  sacrifices.  Each  crop  requires  blood.  Private  sacrifices. 
Number  of  victims.  The  victims  how  procured.  Acceptable  victims.  Must 
be  bought  Occasfionally  married.  Condition  of  the  children  of  vietiialii 
Father-and  child  not  sacrificed  in  the  same  district.  Escape  of  a  victhn.  The 
rite  lasts  three  days.    The  Meria  grove  and  stream.    The  place  of  sacrifice. 

Bera  Pennu,  or  the  Earth  God,  appears  to  be  worshipped  under 
two  characters,  which,  however  clearly  distinguished  in  theory,  are 
seldom  separately  contemplated  by  his  trembling  votaries.  He  is 
iregarded  first,  as  the  Supreme  Power ^  and  secondly,  as  the  deity  who 
presides  over  the  productive  energies  of  Nature, — the  two -fold  aspect 
uader  which  the  Sun,  or  the  regent  of  the  solar  orb,  was  adored  in 
the  primitive  Hindu  Mythology. 

The  attributes  of  the  Earth  God  in  his  comprehensive  character, 
as  the  supreme  or  greatest  power,  are  vague,  confused,  and  perplexed; 
TOXh  yii.  n 
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making  up  but  a  dim  barrea  abstraction  in  the  minds  of  men 
incapable  of  forming  ideas  of  power  not  immediately  derived  from 
the  sphere  of  their  sensible  experience. 

In  this  character  he  appears  to  receive  distinct  worship  in  one 
case  only.  When  a  Khond  tribe  engages  in  war  with  enemies  of 
another  race,  bis  awful  name  is  invoked,  and  vows  of  sacrifice  in 
case  of  success  are  recorded.  His  nature  is  purely  malevolent,  but 
his  practical  malignity  towards  man  is  generally  referred  to  his 
secondary  character.  He  does  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  inde- 
pendent actions  of  the  other  deities  in  their  respective  spheres,  and 
he  is  nowhere  peculiarly  present. 

In  his  secondary  character,  as  the  divinity  who  presides  over 
the  operations  of  Nature,  the  functions  of  the  Earth  God  are  defined 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  distinctness^  reflecting  generally  the 
leading  wants  and  fears  of  an  agricultural  population.  He  rules  the 
order  of  the  seasons,  and  sends  the  periodical  rains ;  upon  him  depend 
the  fecundity  of  the  soil,  and  the  growth  of  all  rural  produce,  the 
preservation  of  the  patriarchal  houses,  the  health  and  increase  of  the 
population,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the  safety  of  flocks  and  herds 
and  their  attendants. 

The  following  tradition  contains  the  only  revelation  relative  to 
this  deity  which  is  received  by  his  worshippers. 

"The  Earth,**  say  the  Khonds,  "was  originally  a  crude  and  un- 
stable mass,  unfit  for  cultivation  and  for  the  convenient  habitation  of 
man.  The  Earth  God  Faid,  'Let  human  blood  be  spilt  before  me!* 
and  a  child  was  sacrificed.  The  soil  became  forthwith  firm  and 
productive  -,  and  the  deity  ordained  that  man  should  repeat  the  ritft 
and  live." 

Thus,  the  Khond  enjoys  the  ordinary  bounty  of  Nature  on  con* 
dition  of  deprecating,  by  the  ceaseless  effusion  of  human  blood,  the 
malignity  of  the  power  by  which  its  functions  are  controlled.  This 
is  the  foundation,  and  in  one  point  of  view  the  sum  of  his  religion. 

The  occasions  and  the  modes  of  worship  of  the  Earth  God,  are 
regulated  by  usages  which  vary  in  every  district.  I  shall  describe 
those  which  prevail  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Mahals  of 
Boad  and  Goomsur. 

Contribution  to  the  support  of  the  ceremonial  of  human  sacriflce, 
the  rite  which  constitutes  the  public  religion,  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  association  in  a  Khond  tribe ;  and  the  burden  appears 
to  be  distributed  without  difficulty  in  each  village,  by  no  fixed  rule» 
according  to  the  means  and  the  dispositions  of  individuals. 

Sacrifices  to  the  Earth  God  are  either  public  or  private.     The 
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furmer  are  offered  by  a  tribe,  a  branch  of  a  tribe,  or  by  a  village ; 
the  latter  by  iDdividuals,  who  are  generally  prompted  by  the  imme- 
diate apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  the  divinity. 

The  considerations  upon  which  the  performance  of  public 
aacrifice  depends,  appear  to  be  generally  these  :-— 

I.  It  is  thought  necessary  that  every  farm  should  share  the 
blood  of  a  human  victim  at  the  time  when  each  of  its  principal 
crops  is  laid  down,  and  particular  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  rite  in  the  case  of  the  more  valuable  products,  rice,  turmeric^ 
and  mustard. 

A  harvest  oblation  is  in  some  districts  of  Boad  deemed  scarcely 
less  necessary  than  the  spring  sacrifice  i,  and  it  is  considered  in  the 
last  degree  desirable  that  several  offerings,  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  year,  should  intervene  betwixt  them.  During  the  hot 
months,  when  agricultural  labours  are  nearly  suspended,  these 
offerings,  which  may  be  termed  Cereal,  are  not  made.  In  some 
districts  the  time  of  new  moon  is  always  selected  for  these  sacrifices^ 
in  others  this  period  is  not  regarded. 

II.  Should  the  health  of  the  society  be  affected  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  or  should  its  flocks  or  herds  suffer  from  disease,  or 
from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts,  public  expiations  to  the  £arth  God 
must  be  performed. 

III.  The  patriarchal  office  is  connected,  to  a  great  degree,  with 
religious  feeling,  and,  practically,  the  fortunes  of  the  Abbaya'  are 
regarded  as  the  chief  index  of  the  disposition  of  the  deity  towards 
the  portion  of  society  over  which  he  presides.  Hence  the  failure 
of  his  crops,  the  loss  of  his  farm  stock,  and  more  especially  sickness 
or  death  in  his  household,  are  regarded  as  tokens  of  coming  wrath, 
which  cannot  be  too  speedily  averted. 

All  arrangements  connected  with  the  ceremony  of  sacrifice,  are 
conducted  by  the  patriarch  in  concert  with  the  priest.  The  divine 
will  is  in  every  case  declared  by  the  latter,  as  it  is  communicated  to 
bim  in  visions ;  and  he  may  demand  a  victim  at  any  time^  even 
when  no  visible  signs  of  divine  displeasure  appear. 

The  public  sacrifices  to  the  Earth  God,  then,  appear  to  be  either 
Cereal  offerings,  health  offerings,  or  offerings  on  account  of  the 
patriarchal  families. 

Private  atonements  are  deemed  necessary  when  any  extraordi- 
nary calam*ity  marks  the  anger  of  the  deity  towards  a  particular 
house,  as,  for  example,  when  a  child  watching  a  flock  perishes  by  a 

*  See  the  Fir.«t  Gcorjjic,  33«— 3.">f),  «  Patrinrcli. 

N  2 
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tiger,  the  form  which  ii  assamed  by  the  Earth  God  for  porpotei  df 
wrath.  Then  the  parents  hasten  to  the  priest,  conduct  him  to  their 
dwelling,  and  dash  vessels  of  cold  water  over  him.  When  seated  in 
his  wet  garments,  a  cup  of  water  is  placed  before  him,  into  whi6h  he 
dips  his  fingers  thrice,  smells  them,  sneezes,  and  is  filled  ivlth  thfc 
god,  and  speaks  wildly  in  his  name. 

"  B«cehatur  Tales,  tnagnmn  si  pectore  puuii 
Exeoisisse  DenuL*' 

He  of  course  refers  the  visitation  to  the  neglected  worship  of  tbe 
dread  deity,  and  generally  demands  an  immediate  victim.  If  this 
requisition  cannot  be  complied  with,  a  goat  is  led  to  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  where  its  ear  is  cut  off,  and  cast  bleeding  upon  the  earth; 
a  pledge  which  must  be  redeemed  by  human  bloody  at  whatever 
cost,  within  the  year. 

In  one  district  in  the  Jeypore  Zemindary,  which  I  have  not 
visited,  blood  is  drawn  from  the  ear  of  a  child  of  the  afflicted  family, 
who  becomes  pledged  to  sacrifice  it  if  a  substitute  cannot  be  provided. 
I  have  not,  however,  heard,  on  good  authority,  of  any  instance  of 
the  actual  immolation  of  a  Khond  in  the  districts  to  tvhich  that 
observations  refer,  although  Khonda  have  certainly  been  ftacrifieed 
elsewhere. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  sacrifices  in  a  Khond 
district  depends  upon  circumstances  so  variable,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  an  estimate  in  any  case  of  their  annual  average. 
In  the  valley  of  Borogutza,  two  miles  long,  and  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  I  found  seven  victims  whose  immo- 
lation had  been  prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  our  troops,  but  was  to 
take  place  immediately  upon  my  departure. 

Victims,  in  the  Orissa  language  "Merias,*^  in  that  of  the  Rhonds 
"Keddu,**  or  "Tukhi,'*  are  everywhere  procured  by  the  "Dombango/* 
termed  ''Panwa,*'  or  weavers,  by  the  Hindus,  a  class  of  inhabitants 
of  the  hill  country  who  have  peculiar  duties  in  every  village.  They 
purchase  them  without  difficulty  upon  false  pretences,  or  kidnap 
them,  from  the  poorer  classes  of  Hindus  in  the  low  country,  either 
to  the  order  of  the  abbayas  or  of  the  priests,  or  upon  speculation; 
when  in  difficulty,  they  sell  their  own  children  for  sacrifice.  Whett 
brought  up  the  mountains,  the  price  of  the  victims  is  determined  by 
the  demand,  a  few  being  always  if  possible  kept  in  reserve  in  each 
district,  to  meet  sudden  demands  for  atonement 

Victims  of  either  sex  are  equally  acceptable  to  the  Earth  God : 
children,  whose  age  precludes  a  knowledge  of  their  situation,  being 
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for  eonvenience  sake  preferred.  Brahmans  who  have  assumed  the 
Brahmanical  thread,  (being  probably  regarded  as  already  conse- 
crated to  the  deity,)  and  perhaps  Khonds,  in  some  tracts^  are  held 
to  be  vnacceptable  offerings;  but  the  vord  of  the  procurer  is  the 
opiy  guaraatee  of  fitness  in  these  respects  which  is  required. 

It  is  a  highly  characteristic  feature  of  this  religion,  and  pregnant 
with  important  consequences,  that  every  victim^  with  the  single 
exception  above  noticed,  must  be  bought  by  the  Khonds  with  a 
price ;  an  unbought  life  being  an  abomination  to  the  deity. 

The  meria  is  brought  blindfolded  to  the  village  by  the  procurer, 
and  is  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  abbaya  j  in  fetters  if  grown  up,  at 
perfect  liberty  if  a  child.  He  is  regarded  during  life  as  a  conse- 
crated being,  and  if  at  large  is  eagerly  welcomed  at  every  threshold. 

Victims  are  not  unfrequently  permitted  to  attain  to  years  of 
maturity  in  ignorance  of  their  situation,  although  how  this  ignorance 
can  be  maintained  it  is  difficult  to  understand ;  and  should  one 
under  such  circumstances  have  intercourse  with  the  wife  or  the 
daughter  of  a  Khond,  thankfulness  is  expressed  to  the  deity  for  the 
distinction. 

To  a  meria  youth  who  thus  grows  up,  a  wife  of  one  of  the  castes 
upon  the  mountains  not  of  Khond  race  is  generally  given.  Farm  stock 
and  land  are  presented  to  him,  and  should  a  family  be  the  result, 
it  is  held  to  be  born  to  the  fearful  copditiou  of  the  sire.  The  sacrifice 
of  lives  bound  to  existence  by  these  ties  is  often  foregone,  but  should 
the  dread  divinity  require  atqnements  not  easy  to  be  aQ'orded,  the 
yictii)(i  father  and  all  his  children  are  Qffered  up  without  hesitation. 
It  18  a  rule,  however,  that  persons  who  stand  in  the  relation  of 
direct  descent,  shall  not  be  immolated  in  the  same  district;  and 
this  is  80  rigidly  observed,  that  when  a  victim  is  thought  in  any 
degree  to  resemble  a  former  mature  sacrifice,  he  is  always  out  of 
precaution  cither  sold  or  exchanged:  and  this  is  I  presume  to 
^mi  the  risk  of  sacrificing  (according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Khonds 
noticed  above)  the  same  life  twice  to  the  divinity. 

In  the  time  pf  ](uli  Dora  Bissye  of  Goomsur,  uncle  of  the 
preisnt  Dora  Bissye,  and  one  of  the  class  of  Beqniah  Khonds  which 
hss  generally  foregone  the  practice  of  this  rite,  a  victim  whp  had 
been  permitted  to  attain  to  manhood  was  led  out  to  sacrifice  in  the 
district  of  Rodungiah.  The  preliminary  ceremonies  had  been  gone 
ttirough,  and  an  intoxicated  crowd  expected  their  consummation^ 
when  the  fettered  youth  said  to  the  abbaya,  '*In  suffering  this  death 
I  bepQme,  as  it  were,  a  god ;  and  I  do  not  resist  my  fate :  unbind 
ntCj  mid  let  me  partake  with  you  in  the  joy  of  the  festival."    The 
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abbaya  consented,  and  unbound  bim ;  tbe  young  man  called  for 
a  bowl  and  drank,  and  the  crowd  contended  fiercely  for  the  remaint 
of  the  liquor  which  his  lips  had  consecrated.  He  then  danced  and 
sang  amid  the  throng  until  the  sacrifice  could  be  no  longer  delayed 
when  he  requested  the  abbaya  to  lend  him  his  axe  and  his  bov 
that  he  might  once  more  join  his  companions,  armed  like  a  free 
man,  in  the  dance.  He  received  the  weapons,  and  when  the  abbaya 
was  busied  with  the  priest  in  preparing  for  the  last  rite,  the  youth 
approached  him  in  the  dance  and  clove  his  skull  at  a  blow.  He 
then  dashed  across  the  Salki,  a  deep  and  foaming  torrent,  and  fled 
down  the  Ghaut  to  the  keep  of  Kuli  Bissye.  A  furious  crowd  of 
worshippers  followed  and  demanded  his  surrender.  But  the  Bissye 
contrived  to  cajole  them  until  he  could  collect  a  small  party  of 
adherents  who  secretly  bore  away  the  fugitive,  and  his  descendants 
still  live« 

In  like  manner,  when  the  arrival  of  the  English  troops  first  spread 
confusion  above  the  Ghauts  in  Goomsur,  many  victims  sought  and 
found  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Dora  Bissye. 

From  these  festivals  of  sacrifice  no  one  is  excluded.  They  are 
generally  attendee^  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
continue  for  three  days,  which  are  passed  in  the  indulgence  of 
every  form  of  gross  excess,  in  more  than  Saturnalian  licence. 

The  first  day  and  night  are  spent  exclusively  in  drunken  feasting 
and  obscene  riot.  Upon  the  second  morning  the  victim,  who  has 
fasted  from  the  preceding  evening,  is  carefully  washed,  dressed  in 
a  new  garment,  and  led  forth  from  the  village  in  solemn  procession, 
with  music  and  dancing 

The  Meria  grove,  a  clump  of  deep  and  shadowy  forest  trees,— « 

**  Sylra  alta  JotIs  lacusque  Diana»,** 

in  which  the  mango,  the  bur,  the  dammar,  and  the  pipala  generally 
prevail,  usually  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hamlet, by  a  rivulet 
which  is  called  the  Meria  stream.     It  is  kept  sacred  from  the  aze, 
and  is  avoided  by  the  Khond  as  haunted  ground.    My  followers  were 
always  warned  to  abstain  from  seeking  shelter  within  its  awful  shade. 
In  its  centre,  upon  the  second  day,  an  upright  stake  is  fixed,  generally 
between  two  plants  of  the  Sankissar  or  Baza^danti  shrub.   The  victim 
is  seated  at  its  foot,  bound  back  to  it  by  the  priest.     He  is  then 
anointed  with  oil,  ghee,  and  turmeric,  and  adorned  with  flowers;  and 
a  species  of  reverence,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
adoration,  is  paid  to  him  throughout  the  day.    And  there  is  now  infi- 
nite contention  to  obtain  the  slightest  relic  of  his  person ;  a  particle 
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nf  Ibe  tanneric  paste  with  which  he  is  smeared^  or  a  drop  of  his 
ipHtSe,  beiDg  esteemed,  (especially  by  the  women,)  of  supreme 
▼irtue.  In  some  districts,  instead  of  being  thus  bound  in  a  grove, 
the  victim  is  exposed  in  or  near  the  village  upon  a  couch,  after  being 
ted  in  procession  round  the  place  of  sacrifice.  And  in  some  parts  of 
Goomsur  where  this  practice  prevails,  small  rude  images  of  beasts 
and  birds  in  clay  are  made  in  great  numbers  at  this  festival,  and 
stuck  on  poles;  a  practice  of  the  origin  or  meaning  of  which  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

Upon  the  third  morning  the  victim  is  refreshed  with  a  little  milk 
and  palm  sago,  while  the  licentious  feast,  which  has  scarcely  been 
intermitted  during  the  night,  is  loudly  renewed.  About  noon  the  orgies 
terminate,  and  the  assemblage  issues  forth  with  stunning  shouts  and 
pealing  music  to  consummate  the  sacrifice. 

As  the  victim  must  not  suffer  bound,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
exhibit  any  show  of  resistance,  the  bones  of  his  arms,  and  if  neyces- 
sary  those  of  his  legs,  are  now  broken  in  several  places. 

The  acceptable  place  of  sacrifice  has  been  discovered  during  the  pre- 
vious night,  by  persons  sent  out  for  this  purpose  into  the  fields  of  the 
village  or  of  the  private  oblator.  The  ground  is  probed  in  the  dark 
with  long  sticks,  and  the  first  deep  chink  that  is  pierced  is  considered 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  Earth  God.  The  rod  is  left  standing  in 
the  earth,  and  in  the  morning  four  large  posts  are  set  up  around  it. 

The  priest,  assisted  by  the  abbaya  and  one  or  two  of  the  elders 
of  the  village,  now  takes  the  branch  of  a  green  tree,  which  is  cleft  to 
a  distance  of  several  feet  down  the  centre.  They  insert  the  victim 
within  the  rift,  fitting  it  in  some  districts  to  his  chest,  in  others  to 
his  throat.  Cords  are  then  twisted  round  the  open  extremity  of  the 
stake,  which  the  priest,  aided  by  his  assistants,  strives  with  his  whole 
force  to  close.  He  then  wounds  the  victim  slightly  with  his  axe^ 
when  the  crowd  throws  itself  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  exclaiming. 
"  We  bought  you  with  a  price,  and  no  sin  rests  on  us  !**  strips 
the  flesh  from  the  bones'. 

Each  man  bears  his  bloody  shred  to  his  fields,  and  thence 
returns  straight  home.  Next  day  all  that  remains  of  the  victim  is 
burnt  up  with  a  whole  sheep  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  the  ashes  are 
scattered  over  the  fields,  or  laid  as  paste  over  the  houses  and 
granaries;  and  for  three  days  after  the  sacrifice  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  which  afforded  it  remain  dumb,  communicating  with 
each  other  by  signs,  and  remaining  un visited  by  strangers.    At  the 

*  This  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which  kcn^an  life  is  offered  up  by  the  Khonds  to 
their  gods. 
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end  of  tbU  tine  a  baffalo  it  slavgbtered  at  the  place  of  sacrifiti; 
when  tongues  are  loosened  j  but  until  seven  dafs  )iave  elapsed,  s 
person  who  has  been  present  at  a  sacrifice  cannot  approach  the 
villages  of  a  tribe  which  does  not  offer  human  sacrifices. 

The  Khond  population  of  the  region  which  extends  betweea 
Goomsur  and  the  Zemindary  of  Chinna  Kimedjr,  a  tract  aboat 
aixtjr  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadthj  do  not  offier  hnmsa 
victims  to  the  gods. 

II.  B^lia  Pennu,  the  Sun  God,  and  Danxu  Pennu,  the  Moon  CM. 

The  Sun  and  the  Moon  are  universally  recognised  as  deities  bj 
the  Khonds,  bat  no  ceremonial  worship  is  addressed  to  either  in  ^ 
districts  to  which  these  observations  extend  * .  They  are  acknowledged 
in  these  districts  by  simple  invocation  upon  every  oceasioa  of 
vdigioa  and  solemnity. 

III.   Sundhi  Penuu,  the  God  ef  Umte. 
Adored  by  humaii  rietime  on  boandaries.    Other  viotiaes. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  amongst  clusters  of  jealous  tribes 
which  depend  entirely  upon  the  soil,  a  God  of  Limits  should  be 
universally  acknowledged.  He  is  apparently  to  be  regarded  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  Earth  God.  He  is  adored  by  the  same  rite  u 
the  great  divinity;  but,  besides  the  blood  of  human  victims,  that  of 
buffaloes  and  of  goats  is  acceptable  to  him.  Particular  points  upon 
the  boundaries'  of  districts,  fixed  by  ancient  usage,  and  generally 
upon  the  highways,  are  his  altars,  and  these  demand  each  an 
annual  victim,  who  is  either  an  unsuspecting  traveller  struck  down  by 
his  priests,  or  a  meria  provided  by  purchase,  as  for  the  Earth  God. 

On  the  boundary  between  Ruttabarri  and  Ogdur,  on  tbe 
Hattigutzu  ghaut,  and  on  that  of  the  same  district  on  the  side  di 
BaUkupa,  this  rite  is  never  omitted.  Upon  the  latter,  where  it  is 
marked  by  some  low  barricades,  a  mile  from  Surudukup^,  I  sav 
the  bones  of  a  late  victim  whitening  in  the  sun.  On  the  ghaut 
between  Kuradicottah  and  Borogutza,  there  is  a  similar  place  of 
sacrifice,  marked  by  a  turmeric*  smeared  stone,  which  sti^nds  beneath 
a  spreading  mango  tree,  and  is  called  "  Lakshmi  patra"  by  tbe 
trembling  Hindu.  On  the  boundary  between  North  Atkombo  and 
Boad  is  also  a  well-known  place  of  sacrifice,  distinguished  by  s 
heap  of  stones  j  "Sandhi**  is  the  Khond  and  Orissan  word  for 
"boundary." 

'  I  have  rdMon  to  Ijelievc  that  in  somo  districts  the  Sun  is  the  chief  God. 
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IV.    Loha  Pennu,  the  God  of  Arms. 
Hii  sysiboL    When  invoked.    Vietimf. 

The  God  of  Arms  has  in  every  Khond  village,  at  least  in  the 
southern  districts,  a  grove  sacred  from  the  axe,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  beneath  a  spreading  tree,  his  symbol  is  buried,  a  piece  of  iroi| 
about  two  cubits  in  length;  and  to  no  Khond  god  is  worship  more 
assiduously  or  devoutly  paid. 

When  war  is  resolved  upon,  the  priest,  accompanied  by  a  few 
of  the  leading  elders  (while  women  and  children,  abhorred  by  this 
god,  are  carefully  kept  at  a  distance),  enters  his  grove.  He  sacri- 
fices a  young  chicken,  letting  the  blood  sink  into  the  earth,  and 
over  the  symbol  he  pours  out  a  libation  of  palm  toddy,  and  then 
pesenta  an  addled  egg  and  some  rice,  all  the  while  invoking  the 
presence  of  the  deity,  saying,  ''Our  youth  are  going  out  to  fight; 
go  thou  out  before  them  !*'  The  priest  then  divides  some  rice  into 
a  number  of  small  heaps,  and  offers  one  to  Bera  Pennu  and  one  to 
each  of  the  other  deities,  whom  he  thinks  proper  to  propitiate.  He' 
then  leaves  the  grove,  accompanied,  it  is  believed,  by  the  deity,  if 
propitious.  On  the  outside  there  await  him  the  whole  youth  of  the 
tribe  completely  armed.  He  heaps  their  arms  with  much  solemnity 
in  a  pile  by  a  stream,  and  taking  a  handful  of  long  grass,  sprinkles 
them  with  water.  He  then  calls  loudly  upon  Loha  Pennu,  and- 
apoa  Bera  Pennu  (if  it  is  not  a  case  of  family  feud),  and  on* 
^the  war  gods  of  the  hills,**  and  on  all  the  other  gods.  Loha 
Pennu,  if  favourable,  now  possesses  the  priest,  who  becomea 
bacchant,  raving  wildly  with  hair  cast  loose,  and  shouting  ia 
phreasy^  while  all  shout  with  him.  He  then  seises  a  handful  o£ 
the  armfl>  points  towards  the  hostile  quarter,  and  delivers  them  to 
those  nearest,  who  rush  off,  followed  by  the  rest  as  they  can  snatch 
weapons  from  the  heap.  They  make  straight  for  the  nearest  of 
Hieir  enemy's  villages,  and  attack  any  qf  the  inhabitants  whom  they 
ftnd  In  the  fields,  but  no  one  met  upon  the  road;  for  there,  even 
while  a  conflict  is  going  on,  any  one  is  safe.  If  they  find  no  one  in 
the  fields,  they  go  up  to  the  tree  next  the  village  and  wound  it  with 
an  axe.  When  the  people  thus  attacked  take  the  alarm  they  shout 
defiance  from  every  village,  and  both  sides  give  themselves  up  to 
preparations  for  battle  on  the  morrow.  The  priest  before  the  battle 
mak^s  a  fresh  offering  to  Loha  Pennu  on  the  field,  and  gives  the 
signal  to  engage.  He  himself  waits  in  the  rear  until  some  warrior, 
htqiself  unwounded,  can  bring  the  right  arm  of  a  slaiq  foe,  with 
which  trophy  they  both  rush  to  the  grove  of  Loha  Pennu,  where 
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the  priest  pretenta  It  to  the  god,  with  the  prayer  that  he  will  make 
the  axes  of  the  tribe  more  sharp,  and  their  arrows  more  sure. 

Success  in  arms  is  carefully  ascribed  in  every  case  to  the  imme- 
diate interposition  of  Loha  Pcnnu,  never  to  personal  valour. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  priest  upon  any  occasion  to  prevent  war 
by  declaring  Loha  Pennu  to  be  unfavourable. 

y.     Jugah  Penmt,  the  God  of  Small- Pox. 

Hia  offerings, 

Jugah  Pennu^  say  the  Khonds,  "  sows  small-pox  apon  man- 
kind as  men  sow  seed  upon  the  earth."  When  a  village  is 
threatened  with  this  dread  disease,  it  is  deserted  by  all,  save  a  few 
persons  who  remain  to  offer  the  blood  of  buffaloes,  hogs,  and  sheep, 
to  the  destroying  power.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
hamlets  attempt  to  prevent  his  approach  by  planting  thorns  in  the 
paths  which  lead  towards  the  infected  place. 

VL     Nadzu  Pennv,  the  Village  God. 

HU  functions.     Victims  and  priest. 

The  Nadzu  Pennu,  or  Village  God,  is  the  guardian  deity  of 
every  hamlet.  These  universal  lares  are  the  great  objects  of  the 
domestic  and  familiar  worship  of  the  Khonds  5  the  ruin  or  pro- 
sperity of  villages  is  in  their  power;  their  aid  is  implored  as 
patrons  in  every  undertaking ;  vows  are  made  and  registered  to 
them  in  sickness,  and  the  village  deity  is  especially  invoked  as 
Lucina.  In  Orissa  and  Telingana  the  rural  gods,  who  bear  the 
same  designation,  are  Hindu  gods  localized  and  assumed  aa  patron 
deities,  but  the  Nadzu  Pcnnu  of  the  Khonds  appears  to  be  a  local 
influence  quite  distinct  from  the  greater  divinities. 

This  god  is  familiarly  approached  by  all  at  his  shrine,  which  is 
simply  marked  by  a  stone  placed  under  the  cotton-tree  planted  in 
the  centre  of  every  village  on  its  foundation.  Sheep,  fowls,  and 
pigs,  with  grain  and  fruit,  are  his  offerings*  The  village  abbaya  is 
his  priest,  but  any  one  may  minister  for  himself  at  his  altar. 
"  Nadzu*'  is  the  Khond  word  for  a  village. 

VII.  Soro  Pennu,  the  Hill  God.    VIII.  Jori  Pennu,  the  God  of 
Streams,     IX.  Gossa  Pennu,  the  Forest  God, 

Every  hill  and  knoll  in  the  Khond  country  has  a  name  and  a 
divinity  who  is  called  Soro  Pennu,  but  to  whom  no  formal  wor- 
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ship  is  addressed.  Jori  Pennu  is  the  God  of  Streams,  but  he 
has,  in  like  manner,  no  peculiar  rites.  Gossa  Pennu^  the 
Forest  God,  has  a  locality  within  the  limits  of  every  village  where 
the  following  observances  are  paid  to  him,  at  least  in  the  southera 
districts* 

That  timber  may  never  be  wanting  in  case  of  accidents  from 
iire  or  from  enemies,  a  considerable  grove,  generally  of  dammar, 
is  uniformly  dedicated  by  every  village  to  Gossa  Pennu,  and 
religiously  preserved.  It  is  consecrated  by  the  priest,  by  drawing  a 
line  round  it  with  a  bamboo  split  at  one  end,  and  having  a  fowl,  an 
offering  to  the  god,  attached  to  the  other.  The  bird  is  then  sacri- 
ficed, with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  rice  and  an  addled  egg,  in 
the  centre  of  the  grove,  the  names  of  all  the  other  gods  being 
invoked  after  that  of  the  sylvan  deity.  The  young  trees  of  this 
wood  are  occasionally  pruned,  but  not  a  twig  is  cut  for  use  without 
the  formal  consent  of  the  village,  nor  can  the  axe  even  then  be 
applied  before  Gossa  Pennu  has  been  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  sheep  or  a  hog. 

X.     Munda  Pennu,  the  Tank  God, 

The  Khonds  carefully  collect  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  the 
waters  of  their  rivulets  near  their  sources,  by  means  of  rude  weak 
dams,  called  "  Munda,"  and  they  assiduously  sacrifice  sheep  and 
fowls  to  Munda  Pennu,  under  the  nearest  tree,  praying  him  to 
preserve  these  embankments* 

XI,     Sttgu  Pennu,  or  Sidruju  Pennu,  the  God  of  Fountains, 

The  Gods  of  Fountains  are  amongst  the  Khonds  objects  of  the 
most  anxious  and  regular  worship.  When  a  spring  dries  up,  the 
priest  is  instantly  sent  for  by  the  despairing  villagers,  and  conjured 
to  bring  back  the  water,  with  promises  of  all  that  they  can  com- 
mand. He  plucks  the  cocoon  of  a  silkworm  from  a  bamboo  tree, 
and  in  the  dead  of  night  steals  to  some  living  fountain,  to  endeavour 
to  induce  the  god  to  transfer  a  portion  of  its  waters  to  the  deserted 
spring  j  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  if  his  errand  should 
become  known  to  the  proprietors  of  the  water  which  is  thus  to  be 
wiled  away. 

The  kuttagottaru,  or  priest,  remains  a  long  time  alone  over  the 
spring,  muttering  incantations,  by  which  he  generally  prevails  with 
Sugu  Pennu.  He  then  fills  the  cocoon  from  the  spring,  and 
returns  to  the  dry  fountain,  repeating  charms  as  he  goes,  while  it  is 
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Mitvcd  tiut  a  strtam  of  water  followi  hit  footstq^  vnder  gromid. 
Tlic  abbaja,  with  a  party  of  old  mea  who  havt  liMtad  the  preceding 
day  (the  presence  of  women  being  here  peculiarly  fatal,  while  that 
of  yonthe  ie  aleo  interdicted),  awaits  hie  retnm  at  the  deeerted  well. 
Its  basin  is  now  cleared  out  and  the  cocoon-cnp  of  water  is  j^accd 
in  it  The  priest  then  sacrifices  a  sheep  or  a  hog  to  Sngu  Pennn, 
who  either  immediately  renews  the  spring,  or  gives  signs  of  satisfac« 
ftion  which  are  always  followed  by  its  reappearance  in  a  day  or  two, 

XIL     PUxu  Pennu,  the  God  of  Ram. 

When  there  is  a  failure  of  the  rains,  a  whole  tribe  generally 
meetf  to  invoke  Pidsa  Pennu.  Quarrels  are  now  forgotten  or 
suspended,  and  all  go  forth,  men,  women,  and  children,  accom- 
panied by  the  loudest  music,  the  men  shouting  and  capering  madly 
in  circles.  The  God  of  Showers  is  sought  at  some  old  appointed 
tree  or  rock.  While  some  keep  up  the  dance  without  intermissioo^ 
others  strip  and  cook  the  victims,  which  are  bullocks,  sheep,  or 
hogs,  and  which  are  sacrificed  with  invocations  by  the  kuttagottani. 
He  first  eats  with  the  old  meUi  who  have  fasted  from  the  preceding 
day.  Then  the  young  men  eat:  and  finally  the  women  and 
children,  who  have  sat  by,  receive  their  share. 

Xin.     PUamu  Pennu,  the  God  of  Hwting. 

When  a  hunting  party  is  formed,  the  Khonds  always  require  ftiie 
priest  to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  Chase.  He  piles  the  weapons 
of  the  huntsmen  by  a  rivulet,  sprinkles  water  over  them,  with  a 
handful  of  long  grass,  and  sacrifices  a  fowl  to  the  god,  who,  if  pro- 
pitious, enables  him  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  diase  is 
to  be  pursued,  and  occasionally  to  devote  so  many  wild  hogs, 
hares,  &c.  to  fall.  A  hunting  party  generally  consists  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  persons,  who  drive  and  mob  the  game,  killing  it  with 
their  arrows,  slings,  and  axes.  The  hot  weather  is  the  season  fb: 
sport.  The  Khonds,  strange  to  say,  are  unacquainted  with  the  us 
of  poison  for  their  arrows,  although  the  neighbouring  Sourahs  ha^e 
a  poison  said  to  be  so  active  as  soon  to  kill  a  tiger. 

XIV.     The  God  of  Births. 

Wbea  the  birth  of  a  c)iild  does  not  take  place  at  the  expected 
timsi  the  priest  is  immediately  put  in  requisition^  as  on  every  other 
conceivable  occasioii  of  doubt  or  difficulty  amongst  the  ^honde. 
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He  takes  the  woman  to  the  place  of  confluence  of  two  streams, 
sf^rittkles  Water  over  her,  and  makes  an  offering  to  the  deitj. 
When  any  animal  fails  in  fertility,  the  same  god  is  appealed  to, 

THE  KHOND  LOCAL  DIVINITIES. 
I.    Deceased  AikceBtwri. 

The  worship  of  deceased  ancestors  is  a  striking  and  important 
feature  of  the  Khond  religion.  The  more  distinguished  fathers  of 
the  tribe,  of  its  branches,  or  of  its  subdivisions^  are  all  remembered 
by  the  priests,  their  sanctity  growing  with  the  remoteness  of  the 
peried  of  their  deaths  |  and  they  are  invoked  in  endless  array,  after 
the  goda  who  are  universally  worshipped^  at  every  religious  festival. 

Distiaetion  is  generally  achieved  amongst  the  Khonds,  either  by 
the  conquest  of  knd  from  the  waste,  or  by  success  in  battle;  and 
deceased  aneestors  are,  in  consequence,  chiefly  invoked  to  give  pros- 
perity to  the  labours  in  the  field,  and  victory  to  the  arms  of  their 
descendants.  But  they  are  propitiated  upon  every  occasion  of  public 
i^ordup  'Whatever  (  and  it  is  said  that  a  perfectly  accomplished 
priest  takes  between  Aree  and  four  hours  to  recite  his  roll  of  gods 
and  deified  mxsu 

It.    Piiabaldi. 
His  name.    Where  woxshippecU    His  shrine*    Offerings. 

Pitabaldi  is  a  compound  Orissan  word,  signifying  "  Great  Father 
Ood.**  This  deity  is  Worshipped  in  Chokapaud,  Hodsoghoro, 
Ogdur,  and  Nowsagur;  while  in  the  western  and  southern  Khond 
districts  his  name  is  unknown.  His  symbol  is  a  stone  Smeared  wiA 
turmeric,  placed  under  a  lofty  forest  tree,  where  tradition  generally 
records  that  a  rift  once  marked  his  passage  Into  or  his  emergence 
from  the  earth.  Pitabaldi  has  a  temple  by  a  grove  at  Godrisye, 
between  Gattigudu  and  Bonl.  It  is  a  shed  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square,  with  a  raised  floon  Within  Is  a  low  vacant  mud  enclosure 
two  kti  in  diameter.  In  front  stands  a  post  to  which  victims  are 
Wnd  for  sacrifice. 

To  Pitabaldi  are  due  two  yearly  offerings,  one  at  seed  time^ 
the  other  at  harvest.  They  usually  consist  of  a  goat  or  a  few  fowls, 
Vith  milk,  turmeric,  rice,  ghee,  and  incense;  and  buffaloes  are  occa- 
sionally sacrificed.  The  blood  of  the  victim  is  partly  spilt  on  the 
rice  of  the  offering,  partly  allowed  to  sink  into  the  soil,  where  the 
^i^t  is  supposed  to  have  existed. 
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III.     Bandri  Pennu. 
Ilia  Shrines.    Appetfed  in  a  material  fonn  at  BoropalL    Effeota  of  hia  lemoTBL 

Bandri  Penna  enjoys  great  ioflaence  in  the  district  of  Novsagur 
in  the  zemindary  of  Daspallah,  where  he  is  manifested  in  a  material 
form,  and  has  a  temple.  In  Borogutza  he  has  also  a  shrine, 
which  is  kept  by  Pedda  Dehri,  the  patriarch  of  the  subdivision,  and 
which  is  exactly  similar  in  form  to  that  of  Pitabaldi  in  Godrisye. 
Of  this  deity,  the  present  Magi,  the  Patriarch  of  Nowsagur,  states 
that  he  manifested  himself  at  Boropall,  in  the  form  under  which  he 
is  now  adored  there,  some  years  ago,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  (the 
Magi*s)  marriage. 

The  god  was  found  in  the  large  dish  of  rice  which,  according  to 
custom,  his  wife*s  mother  at  that  ceremony  placed  upon  his  head. 
Its  material  I  was  assured  is  neither  gold,  silver,  wood,  iron,  stone, 
nor  any  other  known  substance.  It  is  deposited  in  a  small  building 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  Hindu  priest,  who  is  entertained  for 
this  service,  and  who  at  the  time  of  ray  visit  was  nnfortunatelj 
absent  at  some  distance  with  the  key. 

The  Raja  of  Daspallah  a  few  years  ago  carried  away  this 
sacred  symbol  by  force,  when  the  village  of  Boropall  was  neariy 
depopulated  by  disease  and  tigers.  The  deity  was  afterwardi 
restored,  and  these  plagues  ceased.  Bandri  Pennu  and  Pitabaldi 
are  worshipped  with  similar  rites. 

IV.     Bahman  Pennu.    Y.    Bahmundi  Pennu, 

Bahman  Pennu,  apparently  the  Brahman  god,  and  Bahmundi 
Pennu,  of  suspicious  similarity  in  point  of  sound,  are  honoured 
with  rites  similar  to  those  paid  to  Pitabaldi  in  the  districts  to  the 
eastward  of  the  great  table  land,  where  the  Khonds  have  perhaps 
been  most  exposed  to  impressions  from  Hinduism.  Bahmundi 
Pennu  is  also  worshipped  in  Tenteliaghor.  It  may  be  observed 
that  local  tradition  speaks  of  the  existence  of  a  Hindu  city  founded 
by  Rama  (on  his  return  from  Ceylon)  in  Chokapaud,  where  these 
deities  are  chiefly  adored.  My  time  unfortunately  did  not  admit  of 
my  examining  the  remains  of  one  or  two  Hindu  temples  which 
exist  there. 

VI.     Dhungarri  Pennu. 

His  Worship. 

This  deity  is  worshipped  only  in  the  districts  of  Hodzoghoro 
and  Tenteliaghor,     In  him  the  Khonds  appear  to  adore  an  influ* 
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ence  which  is  new  to  ceremonial  worship,  namely,  the  conservative 
principle,  or  rather  that  of  things  as  they  were. 

Upon  a  lofty  mountain,  the  fitting  altar  of  Dhungarri,  the 
hlood  of  victims  is  annually  poured  out  before  an  immense  con- 
course of  devotees,  whose  single  aspiration  is,  "  May  we  ever  live  as 
did  our  forefathers,  and  may  our  children  hereafter  live  like  us !" 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  whose  predominant  senti'* 
ment  is  thus  expressed,  appeared  to  me  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  unfavourable  to  minute  inquiry  upon  any  subject. 

The  mowi  tree  had  just  blossomed,  and  in  the  drunken  festival 
with  which  its  flowers  are  welcomed,  I  beheld  the  dreadful  spectacle 
of  the  male  population  of  an  entire  community,  amongst  which  my 
route  lay  for  two  days,  deprived  of  reason.  But  no  woman  added 
degradation  to  the  scene. 

To  Dhungarri  are  sacrificed  buffaloes,  goats,  and  pigs. 

VII.     Singa  Pennu. 
Singa  Pennu  mani^Sested  at  Ogdur.    Stolen.     His  Nature. 

The  god  Singa  Pennu,  according  to  the  chief  of  Ogdur,  in  which 
district  alone  he  is  worshipped,  rose  from  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a 
piece  of  iron,  which  was  called  "  Homa  Pennu,**  (the  word  "  Homa* 
having  no  meaning  in  the  Khond  language,)  until  the  deity  revealed 
his  true  name,  '*  Singa,**  (which  is  equally  without  meaning,)  to 
his  priest  in  a  dream.  The  late  Raja  Jugraj  of  Boad  adorned 
the  sacred  symbol  with  a  silver  top,  when  it  was  stolen  by  an 
impious  Khond.  The  thief  perished  miserably,  with  a  smith,  his 
accomplice,  who  attempted  to  convert  the  deity  into  an  axe.  The 
mother  of  the  former  replaced  the  sacred  iron,  when  a  temple  was 
for  safety  built  over  it. 

The  habits  of  this  god  are  destructive.  The  tree  under  which 
he  is  placed  certainly  dies.  If  he  is  laid  in  water,  it  dries  up.  His 
priest  cannot  expect  to  survive  in  his  service  the  term  of  four  years^ 
while  he  cannot  decline  the  fearful  office. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  of  the  four  rude  temples  which  arc  found 
in  these  districts,  that  of  Bandri  Pennu  at  Boropall  and  that  of 
Singa  Pennu,  have  been  recently  constructed  for  the  safe  custody 
of  symbols  which  had  been  previously  abstracted  by  force  or 
stealth.  A  third,  which  is  vacant,  stands  in  Borogutza  in  honour 
of  the  god,  while  the  fourth,  in  Chokapaud,  is  devoted  to  Pita- 
baldi,  whose  worship  is  almost  exclusively  in  Hindu  hands.  No 
other  Khond  temples,  I  believe,  exist  in  Goomsur,  Boad>  or  Das- 
pallah. 
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The  Khondf  appear  to  be  as  far  removed  from  the  ideai  which 
give  rise  to  temples  and  to  idol  Worship,  from  the  idea  of  coaftning 
or  of  personifying  the  divine  presence,  as  Were  the  Pefsian  priests 
ivho  incited  Xerxes  to  burn  the  temples  of  the  Greeks,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  God  ^ 

A  moss-grown  rock  on  the  hill  of  Koladah  in  Goomsur,  whidi 
bore  a  rude  natural  resemblance  to  a  man  seated  on  a  tiger,  had 
been  from  the  remotest  antiquity  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration. 
The  father  of  the  late  Raja  of  Goomsur,  in  compliment  to  the  Jakso 
tribe,  whose  former  territory  included  Koladah,  built  a  temple  near 
the  spot,  and  placed  nvithin  it  the  image  of  a  man  imd  tiger  of 
the  best  Hindu  workmanship.  The  gaudy  idol  remained  entirely 
unnoticed,  while  the  Khonds  continued  to  regard  the  rude  natural 
image  with  unabated  reverence.  In  the  year  1815,  however^  when 
a  British  force  took  possession  of  Koladah,  a  party  of  Sepoys 
chanced  to  bivouack  in  the  temple.  Their  camp  fire  was  allowed 
to  scorch  the  idol,  and  a  Mussulman  contemptuously  pricked  the 
nose  of  the  tiger  with  his  bayonet.  Blood,  say  the  Khonds,  flowed 
from  the  wound,  and  a  pestilence  wasted  the  English  catnp,  which 
proved  that  their  divinity  had  transferred  his  presence  horn  hiA 
ancient  hill  to  the  new  Hindu  shrine.  Thither  they  disclined  td 
follow  him,  but  the  tiger  rock  has  since  ceased  to  be  in  any  degite 
an  object  of  religious  regard*. 

VIII.  Domm99inghiaHL     IX.   PoUetfhm^.    X.    PU^au 
XI.  KvkktdU    XII.  Bwiihia  SUmtk. 

Dommosinghiam,  tateUuy  god  of  DommosmghL    Potterghor  and  Pii^siy  immts  sf 

places.    Bolinda  Silenda  and  Kankali,  unknown. 

Dommosinghiani  is  simply  the  tutelary  god  of  the  district  of 
Domtnosinghi,  and  no  doubt  represents,  in  Accordance  with  aU 
analogy,  a  vague  sense  of  the  dependence  of  the  communit]^  npoii 
the  divine  power.     The  abbayas  are  his  priests. 

Potterghor  and  Pinjai  are  names  of  places  (I  believe  of  ghautS) 
in  the  tracts  in  which  the  deities  so  designated  are  recognised. 

^  Then  is  tettmm  to  believe  tiiat  the  Remans,  dniing  the  Aist  170  yeaia  sllSr 
the  foundation  of  their  city,  had  no  images  of  their  gpds.  See  Arnold's  History  sT 
Jtome,  vol.  L,  p.  68. 

s  There  b  a  rock  in  Nepaul  which  ie  conaidered  to  be  a  god^  and  kb  Britiah 
officer  threw  the  people  into  the  greatest  excitement  \>y  inadvertently  breaking  off 
the  nose  of  the  deity  as  a  geological  specimen. 
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Bolinda  Silenda  and  Kankali  are  local  gods  of  the  district  of 
Panchora,  with  respect  to  whom  I  possess  no  exact  information. 

The  Hindu  Goddess  Kali. 

The  Khonds  have  adopted^  in  addition  to  their  native  gods« 
the  Croddess  Kali,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Hindus  in  this  quarter 
of  Orissa,  and  whom  all  the  Zemindars  recently  adored^  and  in 
many  cases  no  doubt  still  adore,  by  the  rite  of  human  sacrifice. 
Her  worship  is  everywhere  postponed  by  the  Khonds  to  that  of 
their  principal  native  divinities^  except  perhaps  at  Ranigunje  in 
Atkombo,  where  the  head  of  the  priestly  branch  of  the  chief  Khouro 
family  is  her  minister,  and  where  her  service  is  apparently  combined 
with  that  of  the  Earth  God,  the  offerings  thus  acquiring  a  double 
significance.  Kali  is  principally  recognised  under  these  three  names. 
Bhadrawallu,  Bhairav(  and  Komeswari.  Her  ordinary  offerings 
buffaloes,  goats,  and  fowls. 

Such  are  the  Khond  divinities  and  their  worship  in  a  part  of  Boad 
and  of  Goomsur.    I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  institution  of  priesthood. 


Section  II. 


THE  KHOND  PRIESTHOOD. 


Origin.  Of  two  clasBes. — 1.  The  Khond  priesthood.  Appellations.  In  what 
respect  distinguished  from  tlie  community.  Magical  arts.  Equality. 
Emoluments. — 2.   Hindu  priests. 

The  Khond  priesthood,  like  every  other  priesthood,  lays  claim 
to  divine  institution.  Each  deity  originally  appointed  ministers  in 
every  trihe  by  which  he  was  recognised,  and  the  office  is  hereditary, 
descending  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  to  eldest  sons.  But  no 
exclusive  privilege  is  transmitted  by  descent ;  the  priestly  office  may 
be  assumed  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  assert  a  call  to  the  service  of 
a  god,  the  mandate  being  communicated  in  a  dream  or  vision,  and 
the  ministry  of  any  divinity  may  apparently  be  laid  aside  at  pleasure. 
Hence  the  Khond  priesthood  has  no  tendency  to  form  a  caste. 

In  addition  to  the  native  priesthood,  a  class  of  Hindus,  whose 
number  is  not  considerable,  is  employed  by  the  Khonds  in  the 
service  of  their  gods.  The  Khond  priesthood  conducts  exclusivitly 
the  worship  of  the  Earth  God,  and  generally  that  of  the-  deities  who 
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are  univerBally  acknowledged,  while  it  divides  with  the  Hindu 
ministers  the  service  of  the  local  gods  and  of  Kali^  and  api>arently 
according  to  no  fixed  rules. 

In  Goomsar  and  the  northern  parts  of  Boad*  the  Khond  name 
for  a  priest  is  "  Kuttagottaru"  or  "Torambu}"  in  the  western 
districts  it  is  "  Jakoro.**  The  Orissan  appellations  of  "Janni"  and 
"  Dehri "  are  however  occasionally  adoptcrd,  the  former  generally  by 
the  priesU  of  the  £arth  God,  the  latter  by  those  of  the  local  deities 
and  of  Kali. 

Every  Khond  village  has  ite  priest.  The  Khond  priest  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community  only  in  these  respects : — 
Ist.  lie  may  not  eat  with  laymen  nor  partake  of  food  prepared 
by  their  hands.  This  rule  does  not  however  extend  to  the 
liquor  cup,  of  which  he  partakes  freely  at  feaste,  while  a  portion 
of  uncooked  flesh  is  reserved  for  him.  His  family  does  not  share 
in  this  restriction. 

3ndly.  The  priest  in  no  case  bears  arms.  When  war  is  under- 
taken with  enemies  of  a  different  race,  he  first  invokes  the  Earth  God 
as  above  stated,  and  then  Loha  Pennu.  When  the  contest  is  between 
Khond  tribes,  he  makes  an  offering  to  the  latter  deity  alone,  in  the 
space  which  divides  the  combatante  :  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
rite,  flourishes  his  axe  twice  in  the  air,  utters  shouto  of  defiance,  and 
retires  while  the  conflict  is  joined. 

The  Khonds,  like  all  other  people  at  the  same  stage  of  advance- 
ment, believe  in  charms  and  incantations,  but  their  superstition  is 
very  slightly  connected  with  medicine.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  a 
priest,  however,  is  to  discover  the  causes  of  sickness,  as  of  every 
other  species  of  misfortune,  either  in  the  immediate  displeasure  of 
some  deity,  or  of  some  ancestor  ungratified  by  food  and  honours,  or 
in  the  magical  arts  of  an  enemy. 

Upon  such  occasions  the  Kuttagotteru  seate  himself  by  the 
afflicted  person,  and  taking  some  rice  divides  it  into  small  heaps, 
each  dedicated  to  a  god,  or  to  a  deceased  ancestor  whom  he  names- 
He  then  balances  a  sickle  with  a  thread,  places  a  few  grains  upon 
each  end,  and  calls  all  the  gods  by  name.  The  sickle  is  slightly 
agitated  ^  a  god  has  come  and  perched  by  the  offering;  the  priest 
declares  his  name,  and  lays  down  the  sickle  -,  he  then  counts  the 
heap  of  rice  dedicated  to  that  god  *,  if  odd  in  number  the  deity  is 
offended,  if  even  he  is  pleased.  In  the  former  case  the  priest 
becomes  full  of  the  god,  shakes  his  head  frantically  with  dis- 
hevelled hair,  and  utters  wild  incoherent  sentences.  The  patient 
addressea  the  god  in  his  minister,  inquiring  humbly  the  cause  of 
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his  displeasure.  The  miaister  refers  to  the  god*8  neglected  wor- 
ship;— sorrow  is  professed  on  the  other  hand,  and  forgiveness 
prayed;  and  the  sacrifices  prescribed  by  the  priest  are  instantly 
performed.  Deceased  ancestors  are  invoked  as  gods,  and  are 
appeased  by  offerings  of  fowls,  rice,  and  liquor.  The  consecrated 
rice  with  the  brass  vessels  used  in  these  ceremonies,  are  the  per- 
quisite of  the  priest 

The  presence  of  the  Khond  priest  at  the  marriage  feast,  as 
noticed  in  the  preceding  section,  seems  to  be  chiefly  for  the  preven- 
tion of  injury  to  the  parties  by  the  magical  arts  of  ill-wishers.  His 
office  on  the  occasions  of  the  birth^  or  the  naming  of  a  child^  is  to 
decide  which  ancestor  of  the  family  is  bom  again.  He  is  a  guest 
at  funeral  feasts,  as  at  all  other  domestic  ceremonies. 

The  members  of  the  priesthood,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
spirit  of  Khond  society,  are  perfectly  equal  in  point  of  rank, 
although  some  degree  of  traditional  precedence  is  necessarily 
enjoyed  by  the  older  priestly  families.  They  have  neither  privileges 
nor  endowments  in  any  form.  Their  land  is  not  tilled  by  the 
common  labour,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  neighbouring  Sourahs. 
They  have  an  honourable  place  at  all  public  and  private  festivals,  and 
receive,  as  above  observed,  perquisites  of  some  value  at  certain  cere- 
monies, and  also  occasional  harvest  offerings  of  good-will,  when  the 
deity  to  whom  they  minister  has  proved  propitious. 

The  Hindu  priesthood  employed  by  the  Khonds  is  composed 
partly  of  the  class  of  hereditary  civil  officers,  the  Bissyes,  Mahalikos, 
Dalbehras,  &c.,  partly  of  other  employes,  who  are  usually  of  Sudra 
caste.  In  Chokapaud,  Hodasoghoro,  and  Tenteliaghor,  the  former 
minister  to  Pitabaldi.  In  Nowsagur  some  of  the  latter  are  enter- 
tained for  the  service  of  Bandri  Pennu.  Hindus  generally  perform 
the  worship  of  Kali,  although  a  Khond  Dehri  discharges  her  rites 
under  the  name  of  Bhadrawallu,  at  Ranigunje  of  Atkombo ;  and 
in  the  western  districts  Khond  priests  frequently  minister  to 
her  as  Komeswari.  These  Sudra  priests  are  generally  supported, 
as  at  Boropall  in  Nowsagur,  by  allotments  of  land.  It  is  curious 
to  mark  in  every  collection,  as  in  this  instance,  of  a  few  priests 
maintained  by  a  grant  of  the  soil  for  the  stated  ministration  of  a 
temple,  the  germ  of  an  endowed  ecclesiastical  corporation.  Of  the 
degree  of  influence  enjoyed  by  the  Khond  priesthood,  I  shall  after- 
wards speak. 
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Sbction  III. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  WHICH  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  KHOKDS 

EXERTS  UPON  SOCIETY. 

Siicb  appear  to  be  the  leading  ideas  and  the  priestly  institatioDs 
of  the  Khond  superstition. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  it  may  be  most  correctly  designated,  ia 
general  terms,  a  vague  confused  theism  with  a  subordinate  demono- 
logy,  or  a  demonology  in  which  the  idea  of  a  supreme  power  is 
distinctly  to  be  traced. 

.  This  rude  faith  bears  reference  to  morality  only  upon  a  single 
point,*  that  of  the  observance  of  truth  i  and  the  Khonds  are,  I 
believe,  inferior  in  veracity  to  no  people  in  the  world.  The  violation 
of  an  oath  is  believed  to  be  invariably  punished  by  the  divine  wrath; 
although  their  ideas  respecting  these  sanctions  are  not  free  from 
casuistry.  I  saw  a  tribe  of  a  district  of  which  one  half  of  the  popu- 
lation had  perished  a  few  years  before  by  small-pox  ^  and  the  mis- 
fortune was  entirely  attributed  to  its  infraction  of  an  ancient 
compact  confirmed  by  an  oath  with  a  neighbouring  Zemindar. 
When  the  visitation ,  ceased,  the  oath  was  humbly  and  solemnly 
renewed.  It  is  in  all  cases  imperative  to  tell  the  truth,  except 
when  deception  is  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  a  g^est,  which  is 
sacred,  and  is  to  be  thought  of  before  the  life  even  of  a  child  of  his 
protector. 

The  denial  of  a  debt  is  a  breach  of  this  principle  which  is  held  to 
be  highly  sinful.  "Let  a  man,"  say  the  Khonds,  "give  up  all  he  has 
to  his  creditor,  and  beg  a  sheep  to  begin  the  world  with;  and  by  the 
favor  of  the  gods  he  shall  prosper.  Let  him  have  flocks  and  herds, 
and  deny  a  just  debt,  and  not  a  single  sheep  shall  remain  to  him.** 
The  denial  of  a  gift,  or  of  any  onerous  engagement  whatever,  is 
equally  offensive  to  the  gods:  and  is,  I  believe,  a  very^rare  occur- 
rence amongst  the  Khonds. 

But  the  first  duty  which  the  gods  have  imposed  upon  man,  say 
this  people,  is  that  of  hospitality.  Persons  guilty  of  the  n^lect  of 
established  observances  are  punished  by  the  divine  wrath,  either 
during  their  current  lives,  or  when  they  afterwards  return  to  animate 
other  bodies;  and  the  penalties  are  death,  poverty,  disease,  the  loss 
of  children,  and  every  other  form  of  calamity. 

The  Khond  religion  presents  no  view  relative  to  the  future 
destiny  of  man,  except  that  he  has  an  imperishable  spurit,  which 
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animates  an  endless  snccession  of  human  forms,  and  generally  in 
the  order  of  direct  descent.  It  is  held  generally,  that  a  man  has 
three  lives  or  spirits:  first,  an  animal  life,  subject  to  death;  secondly, 
a  life  which  survives  the  death  of  the  body,  and  animates  an  endless 
succession  of  corporeal  forms;  and,  thirdly,  a  spirit  which  is  identi- 
fied in  its  nature  with  the  Deity,  possesses  power  over  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  is  worshipped  as  a  god. 

All  the  Khonds  hold,  I  believe,  the  very  peculiar  doctrine,  that 
death  is  not  the  necessary  and  appointed  lot  of  man,  but  that  it  is 
incurred  only  as  a  special  penally  for  offences  against  the  gods;  and 
this,  either  through  ordinary  means, — as  by  a  wound  received  in 
battle, — or  through  the  agency  of  men  who  are  gifted  by  the  gods 
with  power  to  destroy,  as  by  transforming  themselves  into  wild 
beasts;  or  by  magicians,  who  have  acquired  the  power  to  destroy 
life  by  impious  arts,  purely  human. 

The  Khond  divinities  are  all  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  earth. 
Within  it  they  are  believed  to  reside,  emerging  and  retiring  at  will 
by  chinks  which  are  occasionally  discovered  to  their  worshippers, 
and  they  all  assume  earthly  forms  at  pleasure;  the  Earth  God,  for 
example,  adopting  that  of  the  tiger  as  emblematic  of  his  nature,  or 
as  convenient  for  purposes  of  wrath. 

The  priesthood  of  the  chief  god  is  composed,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  exclusively  of  Khonds ;  that  of  the  lesser  divinities  of 
both  Khonds  and  Hindus. 

The  point  of  development  which  this  superstition  has  attained, 
appears  to  be  nearly  that  which  is«  ascribed  to  the  religion  of  Greece 
in  the  Pelasgic  period,  and  not  remote  from  that  which  is  attributed 
to  the  superstition  of  ancient  Germany. 

In  terms  of  the  former  mythology  it  is  the  reign  of  Coelus  and  of 
Terra,  of  night  and  the  starry  signs,  the  genii  and  the  nymphs,  and 
the  "gods  now  forgotten**  of  Hesiod;  before  the  dynasties  of 
Olympus,  to  which  later  speculations  assigned  a  cosmological  cha- 
racter; before  Homer  and  the  bards  conferred  unity  and  nationality 
upon  the  perplexed  mythical  circles  of  Greece;  when  the  primary 
deities  were  honoured  in  the  forms  of  nature  over  which  they  pre- 
sided, and  the  lesser  and  the  derived  gods  were  symbolically  adored 
in  blocks  of  wood  and  stone,  as  were  the  Goddess  of  Fertility  at 
Paphos,  and  the  Graces  at  Orchomcnos. 

If  this  superstition  neither  tends  to  raise  the  minds  of  its  pro- 
fessors above  the  earth,  nor  imposes  upon  them  any  duties  towards 
their  kind,  it  acts,  like  all  systems  of  religious  belief  bearing  the 
8Mne  general  character,  as  a  strong  and  fruitful  principle  of  asso- 
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ctation.  Participation  in  the  public  worship  and  contrilnition  to 
the  charges  of  its  ceremonial,  are,  as  has  been  observed,  the  first 
conditions  of  association  in  a  tribe,  applicable  even  to  strangers 
of  a  different  race  and  faith.  And  the  bond  of  a  common  altar  and 
a  distinctive  worship  is  seen  to  survive  the  blended  ties  which  arise 
from  community  of  institutions,  of  manners,  of  traditions,  and 
of  language. 

Many  families  who,  living  insulated  in  the  wilder  tracts  of  the 
Zemindaries,  or  mingling  in  close  intercourse  with  the  Hinda  popu- 
lation, have  lost  most  of  their  distinctive  ideas,  habits,  and  senti- 
ments, and  wholly  or  in  part  their  ancient  tongue,  remain  firmly 
bound  to  their  race  by  the  tie  of  religious  sympathy.  They  visit 
the  mountain  districts  periodically  to  participate  in  the  great  rite; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hill  tribes,  who  have  maintained  their 
usages  pure,  endeavour,  by  conveying  a  share  of  the  victims  to  the 
fields  of  important  individuals  or  families  (as  in  the  case  of  Dora 
Bissye)  who  may  incline  to  exchange  their  ancestral  faith  for  that  of 
the  more  civilised  people,  to  make  them  involuntary  partakers  in 
the  sacrifices,  and  to  retain  them  within  the  ancient  bond  of  social 
communion. 

The  festival  of  the  Earth  Gad,  in  fact,  tends  to  maintain  a  sense 
of  unity  betwixt  the  Khond  tribes,  analogous  to  that  which  the 
sacred  games  at  Elis  produced  amongst  the  various  and  minutely 
divided  population  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  practice  of  human  sacrifice  does  not  appear  to  exert  upon 
the  character  of  this  rude  people  an  influence  so  eminently  onfavour- 
able  to  humanity  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  some  other  races  ot 
mankind. 

This  may  be  at  least  partially  accounted  for  where  the  victims 
have  been  prisoners  of  war.  When  the  Mexicans  loaded  the  altar 
of  their  horrid  deity  with  slaughtered  captives,  or  when  the  admiral 
of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  sacrificed  upon  his  prow  the  commander  of 
the  first  g^ley  which  was  taken  at  Salamis,  the  indulgence  of  aa 
inhuman  passion  at  war  with  the  first  principles  of  society  was 
sanctioned  by  association  with  the  worship  of  the  deity. 

Amongst  the  Khonds,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  hamaa 
life  is  combined  with  the  gratification  of  no  anti-social  or  ferocious 
passion,  although  it  is  accompanied  by  indulgence  in  the  worst 
forms  of  sensual  excess. 

The  rite  is  discharged  with  feelings  almost  purdy  religious,  ia 
fearful  obedience  to  the  express  mandate  of  the  terrible  power 
whose  wrath  it  is  believed  to  place  in  abeyance.     And  the  offerings 
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are  lives  free,  unforfeited,  undegraded^  generally  in  innocent  child- 
hoody  belonging  to  a  different  race  from  the  immolators,  procured 
by  persona  of  another  faith^  and  acquired  by  scrupulous  purchase, 
which  the  Khonds  believe  to  confer  a  perfect  title.  They  are 
obtained  and  offered  up  without  passion.  When  the  axes  of  the 
crowd  are  raised  to  complete  the  rite,  the  justificatory  exclamation 
is  upon  their  lips,  "  We  bought  you  with  a  price  !** 

The  Khond  priesthood  being  separated  in  no  respect  from  the 
community,  being  dispersed  everywhere  throughout  it,  and  partici- 
pating upon  e^ual  grounds  in  all  its  interests  and  engagements,  is 
obviously  in  a  highly  favourable  situation  for  the  acquisition  of 
power;  and  its  influence  as  a  body  of  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the 
deity,  of  mediators  betwixt  him  and  man,  and  of  adepts  in  magical 
A^>  vi,  generally  speaking,  great. 

The  civil  and  the  religious  heads  of  tribes,  although  some  dis- 
tricts are  vexed  by  their  rivalry,  generally  act  in  concert ;  for  while 
the  former  desire  to  strengthen  their  hands  as  temporal  rulers  by 
the  aid  of  superstition,  the  latter  aim  at  influence  through  alliance 
with  the  secular  authority. 

When  the  place  of  an  abbaya,  whose  race  has  become  extinct, 
is  to  be  supplied  by  popular  election,  the  community  is  almost 
uniformly  guided  in  its  choice  by  the  kuttagottaru,  who  does  not 
omit  upon  such  occasions  to  consult  with  vigils  and  fasting  the  will 
of  the  deity.  And  when  in  the  public  council  a  priest  of  venerable 
age  and  character  demands,  "  Will  men  not  listen  to  those  to  whom 
Oud  listens  ?'*  the  appeal  is  rarely  resisted. 
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Art.  XXI.    !%€  Armorial  Bearings  of  Maharaja  Kali  Krishna 

Bahadur^  of  CaleuUa. 


Turn  accompanjring  drawing  represents  the  Arms  granted  by  tfae 
Governor-General  of  India,  Lord  William  H.  C.  Bentinck,  to  Maha- 
raja Kali  Krishna  Bahadnr,  a  native  of  rank  and  distinction  at 
Calcntta,  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  his  lordship 
and  the  British  Government  in  India  of  the  zeal  and  exertions  of 
the  Raja  in  farthering  the  cause  of  jedncation,  and  of  his  own  talents 
and  labours  in  the  pursuit  and  extension  of  knowledge. 

The  peculiar  character  of  these  armorial  bearings  having  attracted 
attention  in  several  quarters,  it  seemed  not  out  of  place  in  the  pre- 
sent publication  to  give  an  accurate  drawing  of  them,  and  at  the 
time  to  add  a  brief  notice  of  the  distinguished  native  gentleman  on 
whom  these  novel  honours  were  granted. 

The  Raja  Deva  Kali  Krishna  Bahadur  is  one  of  a  family  which 
has  for  nearly  a  century  been  marked  for  its  attachment  to  the  English 
Government  in  India ;  and  several  members  of  which  have  received 
marks  of  approbation  from  our  authorities  there.  The  grandfather 
of  Kali  Krishna  was  the  Raja  Nava  Krishna  (commonly  called 
Nob  Kissen),  who  in  1750  was  Persian  teacher  to  Warren  Hastings | 
and  «who,  in  1773,  received  from  Lord  Clive  the  titles  of  Raja 
and  Bahadur  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
English.  He  was  at  the  same  time  presented  with  a  gold  medal, 
and  an  elephant 

His  father  was  Raj  Krishna,  endowed  with  the  titles  of  Raja 
and  Bahadur  by  Sir  John  Macpherson,  when  Governor- Greneral  of 
India  3  a  scholar  of  extensive  attainments  in  several  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  the  author  of  *'  Seven  Divans,"  and  an  historical  work 
in  the  Persian  and  Hindustani  tongues.  He  died  in  1823,  at  the 
age  of  42. 

The  present  Raja  has  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  by  his  translations  and  compositions  in  English,  and  in 
several  Oriental  languages. 

The  merits  of  Kali  Krishna  have  been  recognised  by  His  Majesty 
Louis  Philippe,  and  by  William,  King  of  Holland,  by  the  presen- 
tation of  medals,  in  acknowledgment  of  copies  of  his  works  trans- 
mitted to  their  Majesties. 
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He  has  also  been  four  times  honoured  vith  KheJais  by  the  late 
and  reigning  kings  of  Onde, — ^both  patrons  of  literary  merit. 

In  a  little  work  published  at  Calcutta,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Raja  and  his  family,  it  is  recorded,  that  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1833, 
when  the  gold  medal  bearing  the  arms  engraved  upon  it  was  pre- 
sented. Raja  Kali  Krishna  was  "  honored  with  a  khelat,  or  honorary 
dress,  'consisting  of  a  pearl  necklace,  jigh&,  surp^h  of  precious 
stones,  sword  and  shield ;  and  permitted  to  have  for  his  attendants, 
sword  and  spear-bearers  ^  to  use  a  carriage  and  four  horseS)  and  to 
wear  a  gold  medal,**  of  which  the  following  is  a  correct  description: 
"  On  the  obverse,  and  immediately  within  the  rim  of,  the  upper 
semi-circle,  is  the  motto,  '  Magnxtm  Vectigal  est  Erxtditio.*  In 
the  centre  is  a  coat  of  arms,  representing  by  an  orb  the  Indian 
shield,  which  is  argent  grounded,  and  or  bordered.  In  the  centre  is 
an  elephant  properly  armed  and  suj^ported,  dexter,  by  a  lion  ram* 
pant  regardant;  sinister,  by  a  tiger  rampant  regardant.  The  coronet  is 
the  Rajah's  turban  jewelled;  and  on  the  riband  are  the  words, 
'ViDYA  Ratnam  Maha-Dhanam,*  in  D^vandgari  characters.  These 
words  are  a  version  of  the  Latin  inscription  into  Sanskrit.  The 
riband  is  ornamented  by  the  tulasi,  or  sacred  basil,  being  an  emblem 
of  Hinduism  much  revered  by  all  Hindus,  but  more  particularly  by 
the  followers  of  Vishnu. ; 

"  On  the  reverse,  and  around  the  margin  of  the  medal,  are  the 
words, '  Created  by  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  W.  C.  Ben- 
TiNCK,  G.C.B.  AND  6.C.H.,  Governor-General  in  Council  of 
India,'  with  the  date  under  it,  '3  April,  1833.*  In  the  centre, 
and  in  a  straight  line,  is  the  name  '  Kalee  Kishen/  above  and 
under  the  name  are  the  titles  'Rajah*  and  'Behadur,*  within  the 
same  circle.  The  letters  and  figures  are  in  plain  print,  except  the 
titles  Rajah  and  Behadur,  which  are  in  Old  English  characters.'* 

The  Raja  was  soon  afterwards  authorized  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Chas.  T.  Metcalfe,  Bart.,  to  use  a  seal  with  this  inscription: — 

"Rajah  Kalee-Krishna  Bahadur,  the  faithful  subject  of  His 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
1834.*' 
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NOTE  TO  THE  PAPER  OF  LIEUT.  NEWBOLD, 


Extract  of  a  Leister  from  Bib  John  Hbbschbl  ta  Libut.  Nbwbold. 

''  It  is  a  phenomenon  I  have  long  wished  for  information  upon; 
as,  after  reading  what  Grey  and  Seetzen  have  said  about  it«  it  seemed 
involved  in  great  mystery.  Yonr  account  of  it  throws  on  it  the 
only  ray  of  elacidation  I  have  yet  seen,  in  the  festoony  or  ripply 
waves  of  the  sand.  These  I  conceive  (with  the  wind  sweeping  over 
them,  and  partially  obstracted  by  them)  to  be,  not  a  consequence 
of  the  musical  tone,  but  a  cause  of  it;  the  regularity  (though  rude) 
of  the  ripple  cansing  alternations  in  the  density  of  the  air  analogovi 
to  those  which  obtain  in  series  of  sound-waves.  Possibly,  also,  the 
heated  state  of  the  particles  mixed  up  with  the  air  may  have  an 
influence,  as  no  similar  tone  is  heard  when  wind  sweeps  over  a 
ripple-marked  wet  sea  beach." 
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Abt.  XXII. — Mineral  Hesourees  of  Smthern  India.     No,  4. 
Gold  Tracti*  By  Liect.  Nkwbold,  F.R.S.  &c«,  Madras  Army. 

(Read  June  4th,  IS42,) 

Tboxjgh  it  is  my  intention  to  confine  this  series  of  papers,  as 
much  as  possible^  to  notices  of  mineral  localities  \rithin  the  limits 
of  Sunthem  India,  I  have  deemed  right,  in  this  paper,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  travel  beyond  these 
bonndaries,  and  cast  a  cnrsory  glance  at  the  vast  geographical 
extent  over  which  anriferons  deposits  are  scattered  throughout  our 
Indian  possessions  5  at  the  same  time  particularizing,  in  a  more 
detailed  form,  such  localities  within  the  specified  limits  as  have 
been  undescribed  by  former  observers :  namely,  those  of  the  South- 
ern Mahratta  country,  of  which  I  had  given  a  cursory  notice,  prior 
to  quitting  Madras,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Branch  Society  for  January, 
1840.  Of  the  gold  tracts  on  the  Malay  peninsula  detailed  accounts 
will  be  found  in  my  work  on  our  settlements  in  that  part  of  the 
globe }  therefore  little  will  be  said  of  them  here. 

It  is  certain  that  gold  occurs  in  large  deposits  in  our  Oriental 
possessions  from  the  Himalayas  to  Singapore,  or  from  30^  N.  lat. 
to  the  equator ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  these  deposits  have  been, 
comparatively  speaking,  totally  unexplored,  so  far  as  regards  the 
application  of  practical  European  skill,  capital,  and  experience.    In 
many  instances,  worked  in  the  rudest  way  by  the  natives,  they  have 
yielded  remunerating  returns  j  but  the  greater  portion  have  been 
deserted,  or  only  occasionally  worked,  from  their  supposed  poverty. 
The  unsatisfactory  mode  in  which  we  have  usually  tested  the  value 
of  such  deposits  has  been  to  employ  natives  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  civil  or  military  servant  of  the  government,  who,  however 
capable  in  other  respects,  has  had  invariably  little  or  no  practical 
knowledge  in  mining.    The  speculations  of  private  individnals  have 
failed  from  similar  causes,  and  want  of  capital.    The  auriferous 
•aads  of  the  Ural,  externally  as  poor  as  those  of  India,  and  until 
lately  entirely  neglected,  now  yield  a  large  annual  sum  to  the  Rus- 
*iui  government,  under  the  management  of  experienced  miners  and 
the  shelter  of  Imperial  protection.     Until  similar  stimuli  are  applied 
to  the  latent  mineral  resources  of  India,  we  may  in  vain  hope  for 
tiieir  development     I  should  certainly  suggest  the  examination  of 
VOL.  vii.  Q 
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the  most  promitiag  Iocalities»^-of  Mysore,  Malabar^  and  the  South- 
ern Mahratta  country,— by  experienced  miners  or  engineers  from  the 
gold  tracts  of  the  Tyrol,  Ural,  or  Brazil. 

Gold  n-act  M  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country. 

In  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  between  the  15th  and  16th 
degrees  of  North  lat.  and  75th  and  76th  of  East  long.,  there  is  an 
auriferous  tract  embracing  a  range  of  hills  termed  the  Knpput-gode, 
in  which  the  existence  of  gold  has  been  known  to  the  former 
native  chiefs  of  that  part  of  India  for  ages  back.  Christie,  in  his 
valuable  paper  on  the  Geology  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  country, 
does  not  mention  the  occurrence  of  this  metal,  nor  does  he  allude 
to  it  in  his  slight  notice  of  the  Kupput-gode  range.  We  may  there- 
fore reasonably  infer  that  he  either  was  ignorant  or  uncertain  of  its 
existence;  and  that  the  merit  of  its  first  having  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  English  government  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  researches  of  a  highly-intelligent  native  inhabitant  of  Darwar, 
named  Trimulrow.  This  Brahman  youth,  whose  acquirements  and 
thirst  after  useful  knowledge  do  credit  to  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson  of  Bombay,  after  whose  system  of  education  he  was 
brought  up,  informs  me  that,  having  heard  that  there  were  many 
medicinal  plants,  flints,  diamonds,  gold  sand,  coal,  and  iron  ore 
to  be  found  among  the  hills  I  have  just  mentioned,  determined 
to  explore  them,  and  accordingly  did  so  in  the  month  of  March, 
1839  J  and  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  his  trip,  in  the 
Oriental  Christian  SpecUtor  for  July,  1839. 

He  did  not  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  visit  the  situs  of  these 
minerals,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  iron  ore,  \(hlch  he 
describes  as  having  met  with  in  his  ascent  of  the  hills.  Four  men, 
however,  whom  he  sent  subsequently  to  the  hills,  brought  specimens 
of  some  of  the  minerals  mentioned ;  but  were  not  successful  in 
their  search  after  diamonds,  which  it  is  probable,  from  the  nature 
of  the  formation,  do  not  exist  in  the  vicinity.  The  sandstone 
formation  of  Noulgoond,  a  little  to  the  N.  W.,  would  be  a  more 
likely  locality  for  the  occurrence  of  this  gem.  The  *'  coal "  was 
pronounced,  by  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  Trimulrow*s 
notes  were  published,  an  "  iron  ore,  probably  containing  some  plum* 
bago.*'  From  the  dark,  shining  appearance  of  this  mineral,  the 
natives  had  given  it  the  name  of  Iddali  Kallu,  charcoal-stone ;  hence 
it  was  mistaken  for  coal.  The  existence  of  gold  and  flint  was 
proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  specimens  of  each ; 
which,  with  a  few  others  of  the  surrounding  formation,  were  for- 
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warded  by  Trtmolrow  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  deposit  ia  the  museum  of 
the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society* 

During  a  recent  tour  through  the  Southern  Mahratta  country^  I 
was  informed  at  Darwar,  by  Mr.  Felly,  assistant  to  the  collector, 
and  abo  by  Trimulrow,  that  the  locality  whence  the  specimens  of 
gold  dost  had  been  procured,  was  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  near  the 
village  of  Doni,  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Dummul.  I  subse- 
quently found,  on  visiting  the  hills,  that  gold  also  existed  in  the  bed 
of  the  rivulet  near  Hurti,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Gudduck,  in  the 
Soltoor  Nala;  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  found  near  Chick  MulgoonU, 
in  the  Kor  taluk. 

Auriferous  formation.'^The  formation  of  the  Kupput-gode  range  is 
principally  gneiss,  hornblende,  and  mica  schists,  passing  into  clay, 
flinty  and  chloritic  slates  j — in  their  upper  portions  ferruginous  and 
quartzose;  and,  in  some  localities,  capped  by  thin  beds  of  laterite* 
They  contain  thin  beds  and  veins  of  a  beautifully  white  subcrystal- 
line  limestone,  resembling  statuary  marble,  which  near  its  contact 
with  the  hornblende  schist  acquires  a  greenish  tinge.  Gneiss  occurs 
principally  on  the  flank  of  the  hills, — ^both  felspathic  and  quartzose, 
and  often  much  weathered.  In  some  situations  the  mica  abounds  so 
much  that  hand-specimens  of  the  rock  would  be  termed  mica  slate : 
in  others,  this  mineral  is  entirely  wanting,  and  it  then  consists  of 
qnartz  and  felspar,  possessing  a  distinctly  laminar  arrangement. 
Velvet  black  crystals  of  schorl,  and  green  actinolite  are  found 
generally  associated  with  the  quartz  veins.  The  quartz  itself  often 
assumes  a  roseate  hue.  The  dip  is  nearly  vertical  at  Dummul ;  near 
Gudduck  I  found  it  SS""  towards  the  N.  E. ;  direction  of  strata  S, 
20^  £•  On  an  examination  of  some  of  the  higher  peaks  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1000  feet  above  the  plain,  the  dip  is  irregular  and  in 
some  conical  elevations  quitqullversal. 

The  range  derives  its  name  from  a  small  but  sacred  temple  to 
Kupput  Iswara,  situated  in  a  romantic  defile  near  the  summit  of  one 
of  tile  highest  peaks:  it  commences  a  little  to  the  south  of  Gudduck, 
and  runs  with  a  curvilinear  direction  E.  by  S.  diverging,  as  it 
approaches  the  western  bank  of  the  Tumbuddra,  into  three  distinct 
chains,  the  principal  of  which  appears  to  be  continued  on  the  oppo- 
ute  bank  into  the  Ceded  Districts.  The  two  others  terminate  at  un- 
equal distances  before  reaching  the  river.  The  extreme.height  of  the 
range  is  about  1500  feet  from  the  level  of  the  plain.  Its  elevation 
and  singular  divergement  is  ascribable  to  the  upheaving  forces  of 
an  immense  dyke  of  basaltic  greenstone,  which  is  seen  occasionally 
protruding  at  the  base  and  flanks  of  the  range,  and  in  the  low 

a  2 
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spaces  extending  between  the  divergements  just  allnded  to.  The 
developments  of  this  pintonic  rock  are  accompanied  and  markei 
by  large  deposits  of  a  travertine-like  kankar,  with  which  the  rock^ 
in  the  vicinity  are  penetrated,  and  in  some  places  overlaid.  Consi- 
derable tendency  to  silicification  Is  also  remarked :  the  schists  are 
profasely  varied  with  quartz,  white,  roseate,  a  diaphanons  blae,  and 
black.  Thin  veins  of  basanite  also  penetrate  the  rock.  I  crossed 
the  range  near  its  western  extremity,  south  of  Gudduck,  and  passed 
along  its  northern  flank  to  the  village  of  Cuddumpur,  above  which 
the  range  bifurcates.  Near  this  the  northern  spur  is  crossed  to  Dont, 
a  village  situated  between  the  two  ranges  considerably  east  from 
the  point  of  divergement,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  a  rivulet  which  has 
its  rise  near  the  bifurcation,  and  runs  easterly  down  the  valley  of 
Doni  to  the  Dummul  tanks^  which  it  feeds.  Its  waters  flow  over  a 
bed  of  sand  and  gravel  resting  on  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Im- 
mediately opposite  this  village  the  gold  dust  is  found  mingled  with 
the  sand  and  pebbles  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  5  but,  according  to 
the  natives  on  the  spot,  in  quantities  hardly  suflScient  to  repay 
the  washer. 

The  process  of  washing  is  carried  on  only  after  the  rains  by 
which  the  gold  is  brought  down  from  Its  matrix  in  the  hills^  a  short 
distance  to  the  west  Little  or  no  work  is  done  during  the  dry 
season,  but  the  place  is  crowded  by  the  Jalgars,  (native  gold- washers,) 
immediately  after  any  heavy  fall  of  rain,  when  the  profits  treble  the 
disbursements.  The  rivulets  of  Hurtt  and  Soltoor,  the  latter  about 
fbur  koss  from  Doni,  are  more  productive,  though  I  did  not  see 
many  persons  at  work  at  Hurti.  The  process  of  washing  the  gold 
Is  simple,  and  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  mdde  adopted  in 
Mysore,  Malabar,  or  from  that  I  have  seen  practised  by  Chinese 
gold-washers  at  Mount  Ophir.  After  the  larger  pebbles  and  lighter 
quartzose  sand  are  washed  away,  the  gold  dust  is  easily  discernible 
In  a  black,  shining,  heavy  sand  that  remains,  most  of  the  particles  of 
which  are  powerfully  attracted  by  the  magnet — ^the  granular  nsag- 
netic  iron  ore  of  mineralogists.  Menachanlte  is  sometimes  found 
mixed  with  it,  and  also,  though  rare,  a  few  whitish  metallic  spangles, 
probably  of  platinum ;  comminuted  fragments  of  malachite  also  occur: 
one,  a  little  larger  than  the  rest,  contained  an  irregularly-shaped 
fragment  of  native  copper,  which,  from  Its  dark  rough  surface,  I 
thought  at  first  was  hsematite,  but  in  endeavouring  to  break  it  with  a 
smart  blow  of  the  hammer,  I  flattened  it.  A  few  small  scattered 
grains  of  a  grajrish-white  metal  are  seen,  but  rare.  One  of  them  had 
a  slightly*yellow  ttnge^  resembling  the  auriferous  silver  of  Norway. 
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The  largest  of  these  metallic  sabstances — a  flattened^  water-worn 
button  about  half  the  size  of  a  pea^  having  a  purplish-black  enduU^^ 
on  being  submitted  to  re-agents^  proved  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
silver.  I  should  have  been  induced  to  suppose,  from  the  scarcity  of 
this  metal  in  the  rocks  of  India,  that  the  presence  of  this  fragment 
here  had  been  adventitious^  had  I  not  discovered  gray  silver  ore  in 
a  fragment  of  quartz  shortly  afterwards*. 

Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie  informs  us  (Mat.  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  562-3)  that 
silver  occurs  in  trifling  quantities  in  Upper  Hindustan.  In  Lower 
India,  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  W.  Mainwaring  found  it  in  its 
native  state  in  the  Madura  district,  associated  with  zinc,  sulphur, 
iron,  fluoric  acid,  silica,  and  water,  forming  a  yellow  blende,  perhaps 
somewhat  similar  to  that  found  at  Ratieborziz  in  Bohemia.  Cap- 
tain Arthur,  he  states,  was  the  first  who  discovered  this  metal  in 
small  quantities  in  Mysore,  both  in  its  native  state,  in  thin  plates, 
adhering  to  some  specimens  of  gold  crystallized  in  minute  cubes, 
and  mineralised  with  sulphur,  iron,  and  earthy  matter,  forming  a 
kind  of  brittle  sulphuretted  silver  ore.  Dr.  Heyne  (Tracts,  pp.  315, 
316)  tells  us  that,  in  the  Nellore  and  Calastry  districts,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  a  galena  of  lead,  rich  in  silver,  was  found  some 
years  ago,  and  that  the  same  ore  has  also  been  discovered  eight 
miles  north  of  Cuddapah.  The  mine  had  been,  according  to  Ainslie.. 
formerly  worked  by  order  of  Tippoo,  but  abandoned  because  not 
sufficiently  productive.  It  would  appear,  he  adds,  that  the  ore  had 
been  lately  analysed  in  Bengal,  and  found  to  contain  eleven  per 
cent,  of  silver.  But  the  specimens  I  brought  recently  from  this 
locality,  and  now  lodged  in  the  Society's  Museum,  do  not  appear, 
from  Mr.  £.  Solly's  analysis,  to  contain  silver.  The  pebbles  and 
gravel  composing  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  are  derived  from  the  sur- 
rounding formation— -gneiss,  and  its  associated  schists,  kankar, 
hematite,  iron  ore,  quartz,  and  a  few  garnets. 
^  The  Jalgars  have  from  time  immemorial  been  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  collecting  gold  by  amalgamation  $  it  is  formed  into  a  ball 
with  a  small  portion  of  mercury,  washed  and  cleared  from  the  sand, 
and  placed  on  an  ignited  bit  of  charcoal  or  cowdung,  which  is  blown 
into  a  glow  by  the  operator's  breath  impelled  through  a  hollow 
bamboo.    The  mercury  is  volatilized,  and  the  gold  remains. 

They  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  refining  it  by  cupellation  or  the 
liquid  process,  but  contrive  to  bring  it  to  a  high  state  of  purity  by 
means  of  heating  it— carefully  avoiding  fusion — with  a  mixture  of 

*  For  lAeaL  Braddoek's  aaalyBis  of  the  ores  I  brou^t  firom  this  locality,  [vide 
XadfM  Joomal,  January,  1840,  pp.  49,  a0,f51. 
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^owdang,  Bshee,  or  old  brick  dust,  and  muriate  of  toda,  ia  equal 
parU.  The  metal  is  beaten  into  thin  plates,  and  piled  up  in  alter* 
nate  layers  with  this  flax,  to  which  a  little  borax  is  sometimes 
added,  and  the  process  repeated  nntil  the  touch-stone  evinces  the 
requisite  stage  of  purity.  By  this  operation,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  muriatic  acid  evolved  combines  with  and  rids  the  gold  of 
the  silver  or  copper  with  which  it  is  usually  alloyed.  The  action  d[ 
the  ashes  or  brick^dust  is  chiefly  mechanical,  keeping  the  plates 
asunder,  and  permitting  volatilization.  The  Egyptians,  we  are  told 
by  Agatharcides,  also  employed  heat  not  carried  to  fusion,  with 
muriate  of  soda,  in  purifying  gold. 

Many  particles  of  gold  are  lost  in  the  process  of  washing,  and 
the  whole  of  the  mercury  by  volatilization ;  the  former  of  which 
might  be  saved  by  the  use  of  a  magnet,  and  the  latter  by  employing 
jetorts  for  its  sublimation. 

V  The  produce  of  the  three  rivulets  of  Hurti,  Soltoor,  and  Doni  is 
estimated  at  about  200  ounces  per  annum  after  an  average  inon« 
aoon.  The  gold  occurs  generally  in  flattened^  irregularly-shaded 
apangles,  and  chiefly  in  the  line  of  drainage  or  lowest  part  of  the 
bed*  The  gold*  washers  do  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
gold  up  to  its  matrix,  which  cannot  be  far  distant.  A  Mussulman^ 
who  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  informed  me  that  he  obtained  four 
rupeesVorth  of  gold  in  two  days.  The  hire  of  the  three  Jalgars,  &c., 
whom  he  employed  amounted  to  half  that  sum,  leaving  two  rupees 
clear  profit.  The  ancient  lords  of  the  soil,  the  Dessayea  of  Dummul, 
formerly  levied  a  toll  from  the  gold-washers,  which  ceased  with  the 
authority  of  the  last  chief,  who  was  hanged,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  over  the  gate  of  his  own  fortress,  for  firing  on  a  flag  of 
truce  at  the  siege  of  that  place. 

Iron-stone  and  hsematitic  iron  ore  are  smelted  at  Doni,  and  as 

the  furnace  was  at  work,  I  stepped  in  to  witness   the  operation, 

which  I  found  not  to  differ  from  the  usual  process  adopted  in 

Southern  India,  and  which  I  have  before  described.     The  furnace 

was,  as  usual,  of  clay,  worked  by  two  bellows  which  kept  up  a  con* 

stant  blast.    About  one  and  a  half  maunds^  or  forty-eight  pounds, 

are  usually  smelted  during  the  day.     The  iron,  after  being  roughly 

beaten    into  koralis,  plough-shares,  and  other  agricultural  implci- 

/   ments,  sells  at  about  two  rupees  the  roaund.     The  ore  is  twice 

smelted. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  the  geognostic  position  of  the 

gold  in  this  auriferous  tract  is,  doubtless,  in  veins  and  scattered 

grains  in  the  primary  schists^  and  is  associated  with  quartz,  iron 
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ore^  menachanite,  copper  ore,  and  probably  platinum  and  silver. 
Grold  has  an  immensely-extended  distribution  in  India,  and  particu* 
larly  in  that  part  of  it  termed  the  Peninsula.  It  is  found  in  the 
sands  of  the  Indus,  the  Irawadi^  the  Brahmaputra^  and  the  Ningti  $ 
in  those  of  the  sacred  Gundak,  whose  source  is  supposed  to  be 
among  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas ;  in  those  of  the  Infra 
Himalayan  chain,  of  the  hills  of  Kamaon,  the  Bhont  Mahals,  and 
Nahan,  particularly  those  of  the  Raniganga  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Koh  and  the  Phika;  and  also  the  Goomti  and  Dhela.  The  gold 
mines  of  Pakerguri,  at  the  junction  of  the  Donhiri  stream  with 
that  of  the  Brahmaputra,  produce,  it  is  said,  about  375  ounces 
annually.  The  sands  of  the  Dikrung,  too,  which  falls  into  the 
Brahmaputra,  are  celebrated  for  the  remarkable  fineness  and  purity 
of  their  gold.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  of  Cuttack  and  Gondwana, 
the  Mahanadi,  with  its  innumerable  branches,  the  Suvarna  Reka, 
or  Stream  of  the  Golden  Sands,  the  Lanji,  the  Godavery,  and  some 
parts  of  the  bed  of  the  Kistna,  and  the  streams  about  Vizagapa- 
tam,  are  auriferous. 

Proceeding  still  further  south,  we  come  to  an  auriferous  tract, 
described  by  Lieutenant  Warren  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register, 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  Baterine  hills  in  Mysore,  near  Baitmunga* 
lam,  particularly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Marcupum,  Shapur^ 
Warigaum,  Dassera  Cottapilly,  and  the  Manigutta,  Wullur,  Yeldur, 
and  Randur-Papanilly  hills.  It  also  occurs  in  this  neighbourhood 
in  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Palaur,  a  river  that  takes  its  rise 
among  the  granite  and  gneiss  clusters  around  Nandidrug,  and  in 
those  of  the  Panaur  near  Karguri.  To  the  west  of  Bangalore,  in 
the  bed  of  a  rivulet  that  washes  the  base  of  a  short  chain  of  hills 
immediately  to  the  S.W.  of  the  village  of  Belladara,  I  discovered,  in 
1837,  a  few  spangles  of  gold.  Ainslie,  in  his  Materia  Medica  (vol.  i. 
p.  514),  states  that  Captain  Warren  discovered  a  gold  mine  in 
Mysore  in  1800,  betwixt  Annikal  and  Punganore:  possibly  those 
near  the  Baterine  hills  just  alluded  to. 

Descending  the  peninsula  towards  Cape  Comorin,  gold  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  and  rivulets  of  Malabar  and 
Coimbatoor,  and  indeed  in  those  of  the  whole  of  the  country  at  the 
base  of  the  Nilgherri  and  Khundah  mountains,  comprising  an 
auriferous  tract  of  about  1500  square  miles.  The  most  noted  loca* 
lities  are  those  of  Malliyalum,  near  the  frontier  of  Mysore,  noticed 
by  Dr.  Clark  (Madras  Journal  for  January,  1839,  p.  120),  where 
the  golden  region  is  rented  from  Government  by  a  native  chief,  and 
Nilambur,  the  mines  of  which  have  been  described  by  the  late  Dr. 
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Ward;  according  to  whonni  the  prodace  was  about  one  gram  of 
gold  from  sixty«five  pounds  of  earth,  aod  the  annual  gross  amoont 
750  ounces.  The  mines  in  the  Wynad  district  then  worked  were 
those  of  Cherankode  Devala,  Nelyalam,  Ponery,  and  Pulyode.  la 
Calicut,  the  gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  Srupumji,  the  Baypur, 
Polwye»  and  Tirumpaddy;  in  Knrroenad,  the  Punaur  and  Malapn- 
ram  streams;  in  Nedinganad,  the  Pandalur  and  Aliparamb;  in 
8hemadf  the  Kodalaondy  and  Parpanangady;  in  Ernad,  the  Kapil 
and  Aripanad}  and  also  the  Tirumaly  and  Kundanad  hills. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  tiie  existence  of  gold  farther  sooth 
than  Madura,  where,  according  to  Ainslie,  (Mat.  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  514,) 
"it  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Mainwaring,  mineralised  by 
means  of  zinc,  constituting  a  blende,  perhaps  resembling  somewhat 
the  Schemnitz  blende  of  Hungary;  and  we  know,  from  Cronstedt, 
that  the  zinc  ores  of  Schemnitz-  contain  silver  which  is  rich  in 
gold.**  Ainslia  does  not  mention  the  nature  of  the  formation  in 
which  this  mineralised  gold  occurs ;  but  we  know  that  granite  and 
the  primary  schists  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  this  part  of  India* 

The  geognostic  position  of  gold,  in  all  the  localities  I  have  enu- 
merated, appears  to  be  in  the  primary  schists,  viz.,  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  clay-slate,  and  hornblende  schist,  particularly  near  the  line  of 
their  contact  with  granite  or  basaltic  dykes,  where  we  generally 
find  the  tendency  to  siliceous  and  metallic  development  unusually 
great.  The  gold  in  these  situations  is  almost  invariably  discovered 
either  in  thin  veins  or  disseminated  in  grains  in  the  veins  and  beds 
of  quartz,  associated  with  iron  ore,  and  sometimes  platinum,  and 
alloyed  with  small  proportions  of  silver  and  copper,  or  in  the  tracts 
of  alluvial  soil,  beds  of  clay  and  sands,  the  washings  of  primary 
rocks ;  all  of  which,  in  the  auriferous  tracts,  will  be  found  to  abound 
in  siliceous  and  ferruginous  matter.  The  sands  generally  contain  n 
large  quantity  of  a  black  magnetic  iron>sand,  which,  in  the  process 
of  washing,  from  its  greater  gravity,  sinks  with  the  particles  of  gold 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  hollowed  plank  upon  which  it  is  sub* 
mitted  to  the  action  of  water.  When  the  gold  occurs  in  alluvial 
beds  of  clay,  soil,  or  quartz  gravel,  the  iron  is  found  in  a  higher 
state  of  oxidation,  imparting  various  shades  of  yellow,  red,  and 
brown,  to  the  decomposing  quartz  and  felspar  constituting  the 
matrix  of  the  gold. 

'  With  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  agency  of  heat,  evolved  from 
basaltic  dykes,  in  stimulating  the  mysterious  influence,  electric  or 
otherwise,  causing  the  development  of  metals  and  metallic  ores  in 
rocksj  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  richest  gold  miues  in  the 
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eastern  hemisphere  all  occur  in  primary  formations^  sitnated  gene- 
rally along  the  edges  of  the  great  volcanic  belt  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.    The  matrix  of  gold  on  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  in  the 
▼aat  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  is  usually  quartz  veins,  and  beds 
in  primary  formations;  and  in  alluvial  soils,  clay  beds,  and  sands, 
the  result  of  their  disintegration.    The  mines  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  these  alluvial  beds  ;  but  where  the  metal  can  be  traced  up  to  the 
matrix,  the  laborious  process  of  breaking  up  the  quartz  beds,  and 
separating  the  gold  by  a  lengthy  operation  of  pounding  and  sifting, 
is  found  in  the  end  far  more  profitable  than  the  washing  alluvial 
clays  and  sands.    The  gold  mines  of  Taon  and  Gominchi,  on  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  are  in  a  bed  of  solid  white  quartz»  of  extreme 
hardness.     I  possessed  two  specimens  of  this  rock,  containing  thin 
veins  of  gold  and  disseminated  particles,  one  of  which  is  unfortu- 
nately lost;  the  other  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.    The  gold  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ophir  is  obtained 
from  washing  the  alluvial  soil  and  sand  in  the  beds  of  streams, 
*rhe  rich  mines  of  Sambas  on  the  island  of  Borneo  are  excavated 
in  a  lied  of  ferruginous  quartz;  and  the  mineral,  we  are  told,  is 
invariably  associated  with  this  gold  of  Sumatra.    In  South  America^ 
North  America,  and  Hungary,  it  forms  auriferous  veins  in  the  mics^ 
slate,  which  Humboldt  informs  us  is  extremely  rich  in  metallic  ores. 
It  would  be  an  interesting,  and  might  prove  a  not  unprofitable 
research,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  gold  found  in  the  alluvial  auri« 
ferous  tracts  of  Southern  India  to  its  matrix;  and  should  this  idea 
be  ever  pnt  into  execution,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  general  direction  of  the  quartz  veins  and  beds  in  the  primary 
formations  of  the  peninsula  is  about  E.S.E.  3   nor  should  those 
localities,  where  they  or  the  embedding  schists  come  in  contact  with 
basaltic  dykes  or  granite,  be  neglected,  as  affording  doubtless  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  metallic  development.     In  tracing 
streams,  the  sands  of  which  contain  particles  of  gold,  the  sand,  &c. 
should  be  attentively  examined  as  the  source  is  approached,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the  gold  no  longer  appears  in  the  bed 
most  carefully  explored. 
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Akt.  XXIII. — Mineral  Besourca  of  Southern  India.  No.  5. 
Manganese  Mines  in  the  Kupput-gode  Banpe^  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  Country.  By  Lieut.  Newbold^  F.R.S.,  &c.  Madras 
Army. 

{Read  June  ith,  1842.) 

At  the  time  of  my  vititiog  these  hills  I  hud  not  seen  Dr.  Wil- 
son's remarks  on  the  minerals  sent  to  the  museam  at  Bombay  by 
Trimulrow,  from  whose  oral  account  of  his  excursion,  and  what  he 
had  heard  among  the  hills,  I  was  induced  [to  imagine  that  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  the  report  of  the  existence  of  coal.  Led 
by  this  hope  I  proceeded  from  the  gold- washings  at  Doni,  and 
crossed  the  southern  chain  of  the  divergement  by  a  steep  and  rug- 
ged mountain-path  leading  down  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  raiine, 
in  which  the  Kupput  Iswara  temple  sits  enshrined^  into  a  jungly 
valley.  A  mile  or  two  easterly  down  the  valley»  the  village  of  Chick 
Wodurti  is  reached ;  here  I  was  shown  some  fragments  of  a  yel- 
lowish and  brownish  ferro-siliceous  stone,  not  unlike  some  varieties 
of  jasper,  or  the  eisenkiesel  of  the  Germans.  The  excavations 
whence  these  were  procured  were  made  by  order  of  Hyder  and 
TIppoo,  who  used  these  stones  as  gun^flints.  They  lie  in  the  plain  at 
the  base  of  a  spur  of  the  Kupput-gode  range,  about  two  miUs  to 
the  S.E.  of  Wodurti.  They  are  evidently  fragments  of  a  large 
vein,  analogous  to  those  of  chert  or  hornstone  that  so  frequently 
occur  near  plutonic  formations. 

About  the  same  distance  from  Wodurti,  in  the  opposite  or 
Doni  chain  of  hills,  the  site  of  the  so-called  "charcoal-stone** 
(Kohd  ka  patthar)  mines  was  pointed  out  to  me.  After  about  an 
hour's  walk  through  low  jungle  and  stony  broken  ground,  the 
native  guides  led  me  to  the  southern  flank  of  the  chain,  which  we 
ascended  by  a  sort  of  break  or  cross  valley  that  intersected  the 
general  line  of  direction  nearly  at  right  angles.  On  arriving  at 
about  the  centre  of  the  chain,  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  defile 
began  to  assume  a  darker  and  more  rugged  aspect,  resembling 
somewhat  the  cuboidal  masses  of  blackened  laterite  on  the  West- 
ern Ghauts,  particularly  on  the  rocky  ascent  on  the  left  side  of  the 
defile.  At  the  base  of  some  of  the  blackest  masses,  the  guides 
pointed  out  partially  obliterated  excavations  which  the  old  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  stated  to  me  had  been  made  by  the  agents  of 
Hyder  and  Tippoo.     On  examination,  I  found  the  rock  to  consist 
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almost   entirely  of  an  iron-black  substance,  tongh  and  powdery 
tinder  the  hammer,  and  some  parts  when  struck  emitted  a  sulphu- 
reous odour.     It  contains  numerous  veins  and  nests  of  a  shining 
foliated  mineral,  of  an  iron-grey  colour :  some  of  the  hollows  are 
partially  filled  with  a  white  powder, — probably  decomposed  felspar, 
•—and  others  with  small  stalactites  and  botryoidal  incrustations  of  the 
iron-black  mineral.    AH  of  the  surrounding  masses  which   I  ex<> 
amined  (some  of  them  cannot  contain  less  than  twenty  cubic  feet) 
are  composed  of  this  mineral  more  or  less  blended  with  siliceous 
and  argillaceous  matter:  but  it  is,  according  to  the  information  of 
the  natives,  confined  to  this  particular  locality.     The  sequestered 
situation,  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  chain,  covered 
with  jungle  and  brushwood,  and  at  a  distance  from  any  frequented 
track,  would  have  secured  it,  one  would  have  imagined,  from  the 
inquisitive  eye  of  man ;  and  its  discovery  attests  strongly  the  active 
and  intelligent  spirit  of  research   that  guided  the,  agents   of  the 
Mohammedan  Mysorean  princes  to  a  spot  that  appears  to  have 
escaped  both  the  active  researches  of  a  Christie,  and  the  laborious 
investigation  of  the  official  statistical  reporter,  Dr.  Marshall.     It  is 
not  in  this  secluded  spot  alone  that  I  have  traced  the  efforts  of 
Hyder  and  Tippoo  to  bring  to  light  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
countries  conquered  by  their  arms,  but  in  almost  every  province  of 
the  peninsula  that  I  have  traversed.     The  diamond  mines  of  Cadda- 
pah,  the  copper  mines  of  Nellore,  the  heights  of  the  Copper  Moun« 
tain  near  Bellary,  the  lead  mines  near  Jungumrazpilly,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Nalla  Malla  chain,  the  gold  mines  and  corundum  pits 
of  Mysore,  the  .gold  mines  of  Malabar  and  Wynad,  the  flint  excava- 
tions near  Rayel-cherrti  in  the  Gooty  district,  and  those  between 
Cuddapah  and  Sidhout,  and  iron  mines  in  all  parts, — all  bear  evidence 
of  the  great  importance  they  attached  to  the  subject,  though  engaged 
in  perpetual  and  harassing  wars.     Tippoo  was  a  great  encourager 
of  the  arts  j    and  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  forty-five  books  on 
various  sciences  were  compiled  and  translated  under  his  personal 
supervision;  some  were  even  translated  from  the  French  and  English. 
In  Major  Stewart's  catalogue  of  his  library,  we  find  the  Khawds  al 
Bajar,  (.Us^il  (jd'>^)   ^^^  *^®   Jawdhir  Namah,    (a^U  j^Sy^) 
two  treatises  on  mineralogy,  and  particularly  on  gems,  metals,  and 
substances  found  in  mines. 

It  is  possible  that  the  report  of  a  "  charcoal -stone"  existing  here 
led  the  agents  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  into  this  secluded  spot  as 
^ell  as  myself;  and  their  disappointment  must  have  been  nearly  as 
great,  as  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
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black-lookiDg  mineral  they  discovered  in  its  stead.  Having  con« 
tented  themselves  with  making  a  few  excavations,  they  returned  to 
Seringapatam»  and  the  mines  have  remained  neglected  to  the  pre* 
sent  time. 

The  formation  of  the  adjacent  hills  is  mica^  hornblende,  and  a 
chloritic  schist,  passing,  in  their  opper  portions,  into  siliceous  and 
ferruginous  schists  and  a  lateritic  rock.  The  specimens  of  the 
mineral  I  carried  away  proved  to  be  oxide  of  manganese,  associated 
with  iron  ore.  I  was  unable  to  detect  the  existence  of  plumbago  by 
exposure  to  a  deflagrating  heat  with  nitrate  of  potash.  It  fuses  par* 
tially  at  the  edges  before  the  blowpipe,  per  te,  with  slight  gaseous 
extrication,  leaving  a  shining  bluish-black  slag.  In  the  yellow 
flame  it  gives  out  a  slight  sulphurous  odour,  and  the  slag  is  affected 
by  the  magnet.  With  borax  on  charcoal  it  fuses  with  effervescence 
into  an  amethystine  glass  j  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  platina  foil, 
into  a  light  bluish-green  glass.  When  powdered  and  treated  with 
muriatic  acid,  the  extrication  of  the  peculiar  fumes  of  chlorine  suffi- 
ciently attests  the  presence  of  manganese.  Fracture,  dark-gray, 
earthy — streak,  the  same — soils  the  fingers^  exterior  surface  ragged 
—often  rust-coloured. 

Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie  (lifat.  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  538)  states  his  opinion 
that  manganese  is  not  common  in  India,  and  that  Captain  Arthur 
informed  him  that  he  had  found  it  in  Mysore,  massive,  in  an  indu- 
rated reddish-brown  ochre,  combined  with  oxide  of  iron.  Since  his 
time,  however,  it  has  been  found  by  Colonel  Cullen  and  Dr.  Benza 
in  tlie  Nilgherris,  in  the  iron  ore  near  the  lake  at  Ootacamund,  and 
in  the  Kaitf  valley.  Geognostic  position,  the  quartz  and  ferrugi- 
nous beds  in  hornblende  rock,  and  sienitic  granite. 

Among  some  minerals  sent  by  Major  Burney  from  Ava  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  analysed  by  James 
Prinsep,  the  Secretary,  we  find  one  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese. 
It  occurs  also  associated  with  iron  ore  in  the  Himalayas;  and  I 
have  discovered  it  in  veins  in  the  laterite  and  sandstone  rocks  oi 
the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  and  the  Nizam*  s  territories,  and  in 
the  metamorphic  schists  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  It  is  probably  dif- 
fused in  combination  with  iron  ore  to  a  considerable  extent,  both 
geographical  and  geological,  in  the  rocks  of  India. 
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Abt.  XXIV. — Mineral  Besourcet  of  SoiUhem  India.  No.  6. 
Lead  Mines  of  Jungamanipentay  S^c,  By  Lieut.  Newbold, 
F.R.S.9  &C.9  Madras  Army. 

(Read  June  4th,  1842.) 

I  AM  oot  aware  of  the  existence  of  other  lead  minea  in  Sonthem 
India  than  those  of  the  Eastern  Ghants^  which  lie  in  an  area  bounded 
by  the  14th  and  17th  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  the  78th  and  80th  of 
£.  long.  The  principal  excavations  are  situate  near  the  village  of 
Jnngnmrazpilly^  between  Cuddapah  and  Neilore^  on  the  Coro- 
nandel  coast.  - 

Geognoetic  Poftftoa.—* The  lead  ore  mns  in  veins  in  a  limestone^ 
tbe  age  of  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  is 
generally  of  different  shades  of  grey,  passing  into  buff,  bine,  and 
black  i  near  the  veins  of  ore  it  often  becomes  femiginons,  and  has 
a  brown  arenaceous  aspect.  It  is  associated  with  sandstone,  argil- 
laceous and  arenaceous  slates  and  shales,  whose  age  is  also  unde- 
termined* These  rest  in  unconformable  stratification  upon  the 
hypogene  rocks  composing  the  base  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts. 

Mhttng  Localitie$.''^Vrocetding  easterly  from  the  table  land  of 
the  Ceded  Districts  towards  that  part  of  the  Ghaut  range,  termed 
"  Nalla  Malla*'  by  the  natives ;  after  passing  Nundealumpett,  a  small 
town  situate  in  the  Dhiir  taluk,  about  nineteen  miles  easterly  from 
the  cantonment  of  Cuddapah,— the  first  indications  of  lead  ore  are 
remarked  near  Bussapiir, — a  hamlet  about  H  koss  easterly  from 
Nundealumpett,  in  a  knoll  about  50  feet  high,  and  about  80  yards 
long,  by  from  15  to  20  broad,  which  lies  within  100  yards  distance  S.E. 
from  the  village.  The  base  of  this  knoll  is  composed  of  a  purplish 
white  and  green  slate  clay,  glittering  with  scales  of  mica,  having  a 
nearly  vertical  laminar  arrangement,  and  dipping  £.  1 5  N.  The  sides 
and  summit  consist  of  a  scabrous,  water-worn  rock,  of  a  brown  ferru- 
ginous colour,  effervescing  with  acids,  and  of  an  earthy  texture  re- 
sembling that  of  indurated  clay  passing  into  jasper.  It  abounds 
with  spherical,  oval,  and  tubular  sinuous  cavities,  often  lined  with 
crystals  of  quartz  and  calc  spar,  and  sometimes  filled  with  a  reddish- 
brown  ferro-calcareous  earth.  The  cavities  are  frequently  basin- 
ihaped,  resembling  on  a  small  scale  the  rock  basins  worn  in  river- 
beds. Veins  of  milky  quartz  imbedding  hydrated  iron  ore 
traverse    the    rock;    loose  blocks  of   which    lie    scattered  over 
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the  surface  of  the  knoll, — mingled  with  nodules  of  a  blackish  grey, 
and  greenish  cellular  chert,— the  cavities  of  which  are  lined  with  a 
ferruginous  dust  The  rock  is  sometimes  overlaid,  and  its  fissures 
penetrated  with  compact  kankar^  imbedding  fragments  of  the  sur* 
rounding  formation.  The  ore, — a  brilliant  granular  galena — ^is 
usually  found  near  the  surface  in  the  cavities  just  described,  asso- 
ciated with  quartz  and  iron  ore.  I  had  some  holes  dug  in  the  rock, 
and  succeeded  in  detaching  a  few  masses  containing  thin  veins 
having  a  dark  reddish-brown  exterior :  many  detached  aodulea  of 
ore  are  found  loose  in  the  cavities  of  the  rock,  appearing  to  have 
been  washed  there ,  no  continuous  vein  could  be  traced.  From  the 
examination  of  a  well  near  the  base  of  the  knoll, — the  only  section 
that  offered  itself^ — I  found  that  the  limestone  did  not  form  part  of 
a  continuous  formation  :  being  probably  a  detached  hummock,  or 
outlier  of  the  Jungumrazpilly  beds.  It  is  situated  towards  the 
lower  or  southern  side  of  a  picturesque  basin*shaped  valley  studded 
with  tamarind  groves,  near  the  road  from  Cuddapah  to  Nellore, 
leading  over  the  Doren&l  pass. 

Mines  of  Jungamanipenta,  or  Jungumrazpilly. 

From  Bussapdr  the  Ghauts  are  ascended,  in  a  N.E.  directioiif 
by  a  mountain  path,  to  numerous  excavations  of  considerable  extent, 
scattered  along  a  jungly  belt  of  undulating  ground  that  crowns  a 
ridge  running  N.  and  S.  on  both  sides  of  the  road  from  Cuddapah 
to  Nellore,  about  four  miles  £.  by  S.  from  the  village  of  Jungum- 
razpilly. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mines  lie  on  the  ridge  to 
the  S.  of  the  road.  I  counted  upwards  of  fifty,  now  half-choked  up 
with  rubbish  and  vegetation;  their  sites  are  usually  marked  by 
mounds  of  stones  and  refuse  vein  stuff.  In  depth  they  vary  from  a 
few  feet  to  an  unascertained  extent.  Several,  after  descending  by  a 
vertical  shaft  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  branch  off  into  horizontal  or 
inclined  galleries:  others  have  a  gradual  slope  from  the  surface, 
offering  convenient  dens  and  lurking-places  to  the  leopard^  the 
iurrua  or  kuma,  the  hyena,  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  whose  tracks 
and  excrement  are  seen  around.  I  descended  a  considerable 
distance  into  one  of  these  excavations  ^  it  was  about  five  feet  high, 
by  as  many  in  breadth  j  the  roof  and  floor  were  covered  with  saline 
incrustations,  mixed  with  mud,  inclosing  larvse  of  insects,  &c.,  and 
a  coat  of  a  greyish  mould,  the  result  partly  of  subterraneous  damps. 
On  the  floor  lay  blocks  and  masses  of  excavated  rock,  some  of 
which  exhibited  marks  of  blasting.    After  proceeding  not  farther 

1  Kankar,  a  nodule  of  limestone. 
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than  thirty  paces,  I  was  compelled  to  return,  in  conseqaence  of  the 
respiration  hecomiog  impeded  by  the  mephitic  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, bringing  with  me  portions  of  lead  ore,  broken  from  a  vein 
in  the  rock,  and  also  a  fragment  of  the  latter,  showing  traces  of  the 
carbonate  of  copper. 

Among  the  rubbish  thrown  out  of  a  mine,  whose  site  is  marked 
by  a  kuijuvi  tree,  near  the  south  extremity  of  the  ridge,  are  numerous 
fragments  of  rock  containing  veins  of  galena,  from  1  to  I|  inches 
thick,  associated  with  quartz,  iron  ore,  and  disintegrating  iron 
pyrites :  spathose  iron  ore, — the  fer  oxyd^  carhonaU  of  the  French 
mineralogists, — ^is  also  seen.  Where  veins  of  ore  occur  in  the  rock 
at  a  distance  from  the  white  quartz,  the  matrix  assumes  a  deep 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  becomes  friable ;  but  at  a  little  distance, 
passes  into  a  texture  nearly  as  hard  and  close  as  that  of  jasper, 
with  a  cinnamon  brown  colour.  It  gives  fire  with  steel;  but,  when 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  effervesces  feebly  with  acids.  At  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  vein  it  passes  into  the  ordinary  bluish- grey 
limestone  of  Cuddapah.  On  being  struck  forcibly  by  a  hammer,  it 
often  separates  in  the  direction  of  microscopic  seams,  the  planes  of 
which  exhibit  superficial  dendritic  appearances,  which  are  more  fre- 
quent, and  better  defined  near  the  metalliferous  veins. 

Besides  the  excavations  above  mentioned,  there  are  several 
others  within  the  radius  of  five  miles  from  this  locality  (at  Kun- 
d^Ia  BorCi,  Poleram  M and)  ^  and  it  is  said  galena  is  found  in  a  hill 
near  the  Fennar,  not  far  from  Cuddapah.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  plumbiferous  formation  extends  northerly  towards  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Kistna,  and  southerly  to  the  Fennar. 

Character  of  the  Ore. — ^The  ore  is  a  granular  or  steel-grained 
galena ;  lustre  glistening  i — ^fracture  uneven, — corresponding  with 
the  Plomh  sulfurS  granulaire  of  Hatiy.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
contain  portions  of  antimony  and  silver.  Ed.  Solly,  Esq.,  who 
has  recently  examined  a  specimen  I  brought  from  the  Jungama- 
nipenta  excavations  for  the  museum  of  the  Society,  thus  reports  upon 
it  to  the  secretary.  ''The  lead  ore  is  a  galena, jor  common  sulphuret 
of  lead,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  this  chromite  of  iron, — ^its  value 
will  depend  on  its  freedom  from  earthy  matters.  A  portion  of  the  small 
Ample  sent  me  contained  15  per  cent,  of  earthy  matters,  and  85  per 
cent  of  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  latter  contains  86  per  cent,  of  lead.*' 
History. — ^The  origin  of  most  of  these  extensive  excavations  is 
lost  in  obscurity:  it  is  known  that  they  existed,  and  were  worked 
^ader  the  ancient  Hindu  kings  of  Bijanagur,  and,  subsequently, 
by  the  Mohammedan  Nawabs  of  Cuddapah,  particularly  during 
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the  rule  of  Halim  Khan^  and  subsequently  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo. 
The  excavations  that  exhibit  marks  of  blasting  were,  |MrobaUy» 
worked  by  the  Mussnlmans,  who  employed  gunpowder  at  a  Tery 
early  period  in  quarrying  rocks.  I  was  also  informed  by  natives  on 
the  spot,  that  the  mines  were  worked  under  the  Hindu  Zemindar  of 
these  districts,  Comar  Yencatapah  Naidoo.  The  ancient  records  of 
the  mining  districts  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Tippoo, 
About  thirty  years  ago,  an  officer  of  the  Madras  Engineers 
examined  the  mines,  with  a  view  to  working  them ;  but  after  a 
short  exploration,  all  mining  operations  were  given  up  as  a  losing 
speculation.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  lead  districts  I 
have  just  described,  as  well  as  other  metalliferous  formations  of 
Southern  India,  have  not  hitherto  met  with  a  fair  trial,  conducted 
under  favourable  conditions,  under  the  directions  of,  and  with  all  the 
appliances  of,  European  science  and  experience. 
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Abt.  XXV. — Mineral  Resources  of  Southern  India.  No.  7. 
Corundum^  Ruhy^  and  Garnet  Localities.  By  Lieut. 
Newbold,  F.R.S.,  &;c.,  Madras  Army. 

{Read  June  Ath,  1842.) 

Comparative  Retnarks  on  the  Geognostic  Position  of  the  Corundum  in 
Europe  and  India. — ^As  I  am  not  aware  of  any  detailed  account  having 
been  published  regarding  the  geognostic  position  of  the  corundum 
in  Peninsular  India,  and  since  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  associated 
in  the  particular  locality  which  I  first  visited  differ  from  those  in 
which  it  has  been  stated  to  occur  in  Europe  and  Southern  India,  I 
am  induced  to  preface  this  paper  with  the  following  remarks.     Pro- 
fessor Thomson  (Outlines  of  Mineralogy,  vol.  i.,  p.  213)  informs  us 
that  "  the  corundum  occurs  in  imbedded  crystals  in  a  rock  which 
consists,  according  to  Count  Bournon,  of  indianite,  and  contains 
felspar,  fibrolite,  several  varieties  of  augite,  and  also  octohedral  iron 
ore;  the  hair-brown  or  reddish- brown  varieties  are  called  adaman- 
tine spar.     They  occur  with  fibrolite  and  octohedral  iron  ore  in  a 
sort  of  granite  containing  no  quartz."    And  again  (p.  256)  he  states^ 
that  ^'  fibrolite  is  a  mineral  found  accompanying  crystals  of  corundum 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  that  it  is  a  component  part  of  the  granite,  which 
is  the  matrix  of  the  corundum  of  China."    Professor  Jameson,  in  his 
geognosy  of  PeninsularIndia,(£d.Cab.Lib.,No.YIII.,p.  3  49-50,)  gives 
a  summary  of  what  is  known  regarding  the  corundum  of  Southern 
India,  and  states  that  it  occurs  embedded  in  granite  and  sienite  in 
the  district  of  Salem,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Carnatic,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  associated 
with  cleavelandite,  indianite,  and  fibrolite.     Now  in  the  locality  I 
am  about  to  describe,  it  was  found  to  occur  in  decomposed  beds  of 
a  talcosc  slate,  to  which  gneiss   is  subordinate,  associated   with 
nodules  of  indurated  talc,  and  of  a  poor  quartzy  iron  ore :  asbestus, 

chlorite,  actinolite,  and  schorl  were  found  embedded  in  the  talcose 
slate. 

Passing  last  year  through   Gram,  a  village   and  fort  in  the 

Mysore  country,  about  ninety-eight  miles  westerly  from  Bangalore, 

between  it  and  the  Western  Ghauts,  I  was  informed  by  the  natives 

of  the  place  that  corundum  {Corund  kapatthar^)  was  found  in  this 

*  Conind  jj  f  is  the  Hindustani  term  for  conmdun :  can  this  be  indicatire 
of  its  having  first  been  imported  into  Europe  from  India  ? 

VOL.  VII.  R 
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vicinity  J  at  Golhaabttlly,  in  the  division  of  Noogyhully;  at  Kolkairi, 

Burkunhulli,  Kundeo,  and  Yedgunkul,  in  that  of  ChtnrayapaUm;  st 

Norhik,  in  Narsipur ;  at  Deysani  Curbonhully^  in  Banawaram;  and 

at  Appianhully,  in  that  of  Hamhully.     The  localities  I  visited  were 

Golhnshully  and  Kulkairi,  at  which  places  the  best  corundam  is 

said  to  be  obtained.    The  mines  lie  about  foity-five  miles  N.  by  W. 

from  Seringapatam,  and  about  seven  or  eight  £.  by^.  from  the 

fort  of  Gram.    The  formation  around  Gram  is  gneiss,  associated 

with  protogine.     Proceeding  from  it  in  a  westerly  direction,  the 

northern  shoulder  of  the  insulated  range,  south  of  the  village  of 

Belladaira,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  is  crossed,  and  the  soil 

suddenly  changes  from  a  light  sandy  colour  to  a  deep  red.    The 

surface  of  this  swell  is  covered  with  fragments  of  a  ferro-silic^oos 

schist,  with  quartz  in  alternate  layers.     This  mountain-range,  as 

night  was  coming  on,  I  was  not  able  to  examine ;  but  from  its  sin- 

gularly-sharp  outline,  the  elevation  and  shape  of  its  highest  peak, 

and  its  direction  conformable  with  that  of  the  primary  schiif,  I 

should  say  it  was,  probably,  a  large  ferruginous  quartzose  bed,  in 

the  gneiss  associated  with  quartzy  iron  ore,  fragments  of  which  are 

seen  at  its  base.    The  natives  have  a  tradition  that  gold  was  formerly 

got  from  this  hill,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  it  is  found  in  a 

similar  gangue  near  Baitmungalum,  sixty-one  and   a  half  miles 

£.  from  Bangalore,  and  at  Malliyalum,  near  the  S.W.  border  of 

Mysore  in  Coimbatore.     Minute  grains  occur  in  the  sandy  bed  of  a 

brook  here. 

A  little  farther  west,  where  the  talus  of  the  mountain  subsides 
into  the  plain,  the  gneiss  re-appears,  alternating  with  talc  slate  in 
nearly  vertical  strata.     The  dip,  as  observed  in  an  adjoining  nala 
between  the  mountain  and  the  village  of  Belladaira,  is  to  the  £.  by  N., 
and  the  direction  of  the  strata  N.  22^  £.    The  corundum  mines  of 
Golhushully  lie  four  or  five  miles  N.E.  of  this  place,  and  those  of 
Kulkairi  about  a  mile  farther.     The  surrounding  country  is  a  suc- 
cession of  smooth  slightly  convex  plains,  except  to  the  S.E.,  where 
the  gneiss  rises  above  the  soil  in  a  rocky  ridge,  terminating  in  a 
knoll  about  700  yards  to  the  E.  by  S.  of  the  mines  to  which  it 
descends,  rising  again  into  a  slope  to  W.N.W.  of  the  mines,  on  which 
lie  fragments  of  a  light  brown  compact  quartzy  iron  ore.     Nearly 
at  the  bottom  of  this  slope  are  the  mines,  from  which  the  groand 
descends  on  both  sides  to  the  N.W.  to  a  tank,  and  towards  the  S.E. 
to  the  village  of  Golhushully,  about  a  mile  distant.    Between  the 
mines  and  this  village,  near  the  bottom  of  the  ascent  on  which  they 
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The  first  (No.  1.),  commeDcin);  from  the  Bnrface  is  h  thin  sandy 
alluvial  soilj  next  (No.  2.)  succceda  a  dark  brown  gritty  soil, 
apparently  decomposed  ferruginoua  quartz,  but  Bometimea  sandy, 
from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  Below  this  we  see  the  detritus  (No.  3.)  of 
the  subjacent  gneiss  J  the  quartz  veins  of  which,  remaioingundecom- 
poied,  are  ob«erved  penetratiog  into  the  substance  of  the  toil  from 
below.  Some  of  the  veins  are  broken  by  the  superincumbent  weight, 
aided  by  their  own  approach  to  dccompoEitioD.  The  quartz  and  fel- 
tpar  veins  contain  nests  uf  a  disintegrating  blackish  mica.  The 
direction  of  the  beds  of  gneiss  is  S.  10°  E.  with  a  dip  of  60'  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  E.  The  surface  of  tlie  ascent  from  Golbnshully 
to  the  mines,  except  where  the  blocks  of  the  brown  ore  above 
described,  and  a  few  edges  of  talc  slate  crop  out,  is  covered  with  the 
dark  brown  soil.  (No.  1.  Sections,}  containing  small  particles  of 
iron  ore,  and  the  broken-up  veins  of  the  subjacent  rock  to  the  depth  of 


■boot  three  feet:  below  this  lies  a  bed,(No.  2.)  varying  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  thickness,  of  chert,  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  a  poor 
quartay  iron  ore,  nodules  of  awhitiab,  highly  iuduraUd  Ulc,  talcose 
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quartz,  and  fdspar.     A  variety  of  schorl  occurs  imbedded  in  an  in- 
durated brownish  talc,  generally  in  three-sided  prisms :  it  fuses  iato 
a  lighter  coloured  enamel  than  the  European  specimen  in  my  cabinet. 
This  schorl  has  a  shining  lustre ;  fracture  uneven ;  breaks  easily  across 
the  axis  of  its  prisms;  opaque,  streak   grey,  scratches  glass  and 
quartz,  the  latter  with  difKculty.     In  this  bed  the  best  kinds  of 
corundum  are  found.  Below  this  is  a  bed  (No.  3.)  of  greenish  earth, 
evidently   of   decomposed  talcose   slate:    it   is   slightly   greasy  to 
touch,  and  falls  to  pieces  with  a  hissing  noise  when  put  into  water. 
Before  the  blowpipe  in  the  platinum  forceps  it  melts  partially  into  a 
brownish  slag,  covered  with  minute  globules  of  a  white  enamel,  streak 
slightly  coherent,  shining,  approaching  earthy;  adheres  slightly  to  the 
tongue,  and  emits  an  argillaceous  odour  when  breathed  on.    It  is 
traversed  by  veins  (aa)  of  a  compact  talc  in  laminas  which  in  some 
places   bear  traces  of  dislocation.     The  red   earth  aud  a  qaartzy 
ferruginous  paste  in  small  reniform  and  pisiform  nodules,  resembling 
those  of  haematite,  are  found  intermixed  with  the  more  decayed  por- 
tions of  the  schist.     Beds  (No.  4)  and  veins  of  white  earth  are  also 
found  in  it,  occupying  the  bottom  of  some  of  the  excavations,  as  at 
Kulkairi.     These  are  composed  of  talc,  quartz,  and  minute  particles 
of  the  corundum  of  which  the  vein  is  the  gangue;  streak  and  fracture 
earthy;  feels  gritty,  and  slightly  greasy;  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue; 
does  not  emit  so  strong  an  argillaceous  odour  as  the  green  earth; 
falls  to  pieces  when  put  into  water  with  a  hissing  noise.     Before  the 
blowpipe,  fuses  partially  and  with  difficulty  into  a  whitish  enamel. 
The  corundum  is  imbedded  both  in  this  earth  and  that  arising  from 
the  decomposed  talcose  schist;  the  whiter  fragments  occur  sometimes 
as  hexagonal  prisms  tapering  off  to  the  extremity.     The  locality  can 
be  easily  distinguished  by  the  external  appearance  of  the  crystals, 
those  found  embedded  with  the  iron  ore  having  a  ferruginous  cover- 
ing, whilst  those  found  in  the  white  talcose  earth  present  a  white  or 
greyish  appearance.     Microscopic  particles  of  corundum  occur  dis- 
seminated in  this  earth,  more  numerous  in  some  parts  than  others, 
as  if  converging  to  certain  central  foci  of  molecular  aggregation.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  component  parts  of  the  surrounding  talcose 
slate  appear  to  be  separating  from  their  combined  state,  and  about 
to  enter  into  some  new  form.     Disintegration  in  the  interior  of  cer* 
tain  rocks,  whether  from  heat,  cold,  moisture,  electricity,  or  other 
cause,  seems  to  be,  in  some  cases,  a  preparatory  stage  in  Nature's 
mystic  laboratory  to  matter  assuming  new  forms;  and  under  certain 
relative  conditions    we  find    the   same  agents    that    caused  their 
decomposition,  actively  operating  in  their  re-aggregation.     Heat  and 
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electricity  are  po\rerrul  dispersive  and  aggregative  agents.  For 
familiar  illustration,  I  need  scarcely  point  to  the  flame  produced  by 
the  blowpipe  reducing  at  one  point  a  metal  to  dust,  and  at  another 
restoring  the  dust  to  its  metallic  state.  By  the  judicious  application 
of  beat  nearly  solid  particles  can  be  made  to  move  through  and  con- 
verge in  the  centre  of  a  nearly  solid  mass/as  exemplified  by  the  experi- 
ment of  Breislak,  who  succeeded  in  forming  a  nucleus  of  a  variegated 
copper  in  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  pure  copper  pyrites,  by  subjecting 
it  to  a  heat  below  that  of  fusion.  Decomposition,  however,  is  not  an 
absolutely  necessary  condition  for  the  production  of  adamantine  spar, 
as  I  have  seen  it  in  canular  nests  in  gneiss  but  little  disintegrated. 

The  talc  schist  is  sometimes  hardened  and  consolidated  by  con- 
tact with  the  iron  ore,  as  seen  in  blocks  thrown  out  of  amine  near  the 
foot  of  the  ascent.  Both  the  chert  and  a  dark  red  ferruginous 
jasper  are  used  by  the  natives  as  flints.  Salt  springs  occur  jn  the 
vicinity.  The  wells  about  Gram  were,  I  am  told,  both  sweet  and 
brackish  within  a  short  distance;  and  I  picked  up  a  fragment  of  rock- 
salt  in  the  green  earth  of  the  mine.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  nearly  vertical  position  of  the  strata  between  which  they  find 
their  way  towards  the  surface,  A  little  to  the  east  of  Kulkairi  I 
crossed  a  low  plain  nearly  covered  with  a  white  travertine,  partly 
compact,  partly  cellular,  resembling  that  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Cavery  at  Seringapatam. 

Mines  of  Kulkairi — ^The  corundum  mines  at  Kulkairi  arc 
situated  both  near  the  summit,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground 
there.  They  are  a  series  of  excavations,  varying  from  two  to  twelve 
feet  in  depth,  sunk  perpendicularly  through  similar  strata  to  those 
just  described.  The  corundum  is  thrown  out,  cleared,  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  miners  into  four  classes,  viz.,  the  red,  the  white,  the 
scraps  of  both,  and  the  refuse.  The  three  first  form  the  article  of 
commerce,  which  is  carried  to  Mangalore  and  Tellicherry;  and,' 
according  to  my  native  informants,  there  sold  by  the  contractor  to 
the  Bombay  and  Arab  merchants,  at  prices  from  twelve  and  fifteen 
to  thirty  rupees  the  candy,  according  to  its  quality.  A  very  large 
quantity  (2000  bags)  is  now  (January,  1837,)  lying  at  Tellicherry 
unsold,  owing  to  a  disagreement  about  the  price  between  the 
contractor  and  the  merchant.  The  present  contractor  for  corun- 
dum in  Mysore  is  a  Lingayet,  named  Bussetti,  an  inhabitant  of 
BowenhuUi,  in  the  taluk  of  Arculgode ;  his  contract  has  almost 
expired,  and,  in  consequence,  no  miners  are  at  work.  He  took 
the  mines  for  two  years,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  the  sum  of  530 
Canteray  pagodas.     The  former  contractors  paid  500  for  two,  or 
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250  far  one  year,  conieqaently  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  produce 
has  risen  in  value.  These  mines  were  only  opened  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  by  a  nati\*e,  named  Hari  Ram.  I  need  scarcely 
add,  the  corundum  is  used  by  natives,  pounded  as  emery^  to  polish 
precious  and  other  stones,  particularly  granite  and  basalt.  It  is 
also  mixed  for  this,  and  other  purposes,  with  melted  lac,  in  fine  and 
coarse  powders,  as  we  ose  a  mixture  of  glue  and  sand.  It  is  said 
to  be  found  at  Mundium  in  Mysore,  at  Gudjelhutty  in  Coimbatore, 
at  the  Topoor  Ghat  in  Salem,  at  Chennimully  in  Coimbatore,  and 
in  Cuttack. 

At  Namaul  and  at  Yiralimodos,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Can- 
very,  in  the  Permutty  taluk,  Salem  district,  it  occurs  embedded  in 
gneiss,  and  a  greyish  earth,  resulting  in  part  from  the  disintegration 
of  that  rock.  It  is  found  in  this  vicinity  in  great  abundance,  in  a 
low  hill  near  the  village  of  Sholasig&many,  Trichingode  talak; 
Car&nel,  Aupore,  Mallapollaye,  and  at  various  localities  up  the  river 
Cavery,  as  far  as  Cocarambadi,  where  it  is  dug  fur  by  the  natives 
in  the  fields  j  and  there  are  the  remains  of  many  ancient  excavations 
still  to  be  traced. 

The  corundum  was  formerly  sent  as  an  article  of  traffic  to 
Falghatsherry,  and  thence  to  the  western  coast,  and  various  other 
parts  of  India.  It  can  still  be  procured  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  measures  the  rupee,  each  measure  weighing  fifty- seven 
ounces,  avoirdupois.  The  caste  usually  employed  in  collecting  it  is 
the  Vittaver. 

Muby  Localitiea.-^^F'ine  rubies  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
discovered  in  many  of  the  corundum  localities  just  enumerated, 
associated  with  this  gem,  particularly  in  the  gneiss  at  Yiralimodos 
and  Sholasigamany.  The  natives  inform  me  that  it  occurs  also  ia 
the  Trichingode  taluk  and  at  Mallapollaye,  but  it  is  rare,  compara- 
tively speaking. 

Garnet. — ^This  gem,  the  red  variety,  is  very  generally  diffused 
over  India.  Its  geognostic  position,  the  hypogene  or  metamorphic 
schists,  more  particularly  near  their  line  of  junction  with  the  pluto- 
nio  rocks,  or  trap  dykes  -,  for  instance,  in  the  crystalline  and 
metalliferous  areas  of  Salem  and  Nellore,  already  described,  whence 
the  finest  crystals  are  procured,  and  sold  by  the  native  merchants 
at  an  insignificant  price.  Colophonite  is  not  uncommon  in  these 
tracts,  as  also  in  Mysore,  the  Nllgherris,  the  Camatic,  and  other 
provinces  of  Southern  India.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  granite,  asso- 
ciated with  the  hypogene  schists.  That  beautiful  variety  of 
dodecahedral  garnet,  called  ciunamou- stone  or  essonite,  has  been 
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discovered  in  the  Nilgherris^  in  the  hypogene  hornblende  rock, 
near  the  Seven  Cairns  Hill,  by  Dr.  Benza^  where  their  number  is 
such^  he  informs  us,  that  entire  portions  of  the  rock  are  formed 
almost  exclusively  of  them.  The  essonite  and  hornblende  are  in 
large  separate  crystals,  imbedded  in  a  paste  of  compact  felspar  and 
hornblende ;  the  former  is  very  liable  to  disintegrate,  leaving,  in 
falling  out,  small  cavities  in  the  rock. 

Green  garnet  is  of  rare  occurrence :  the  only  locality  where  I 
discovered  this  gem  was  in  the  Salem  district  at  Sankerydroog,  lat. 
1 1''  29'  N.,  long.  IV  58'  £.,  associated  with  other  green  crystals 
in  quartz  veins,  penetrating  hornblende  schist.  The  latter  is  asso* 
elated  with  gneiss,  garnet  rock,  actinolitic  schist,  and  altered  lime- 
stone, thrown  into  disorder  by  the  intrusion  of  a  porphyritiq  granite. 
The  green  garnet  is  not  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

A  mine  of  precious  garnet  occurs  at  Gharilpit,  about  eight  miles 
south  of  Palunshah,  in  the  Hyderabad  country,  in  the  detritus  of  a 
granitic  rock,  penetrated  by  trap  dykes,  and  composed  of  mica, 
garnets,  kyanite,  quartz,  and  felspar.  Dr.  Yoysey,  who  gives  a 
description  of  this  mine*,  states  that  the  precious  garnets  are  found 
at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  the  alluvium  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  The  surface  of  the  rock  and  soil  were  strewed  with 
garnets  in  great  profusion,  but  these  wei*e  generally  of  a  very  coarse 
kind.  The  garnets  when  collected  are  gently  pounded,  and  the  bad 
ones  broken:  those  which  survive  the  blows  are  reckoned  of  good 
quality. 

^  Aaiatio  JoonuJ  of  Bengal,  vol.  ii,  p.  404. 
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Abt.  XXVI.— 3/i«^ra/  Resources  of  Southern  India.  No.  8. 
Diamond  TracU.  By  Lieut.  Newdoid,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Madras 
Army* 

(Read  June  ISih,  1842.) 

The  dimmond  tracts  of  India  lie  between  13^  and  25^  N.  lat.; 
they  occnr  in  irregular  arid  patches,  sometimes  basin-shaped,  in 
billy  districts  on  the  great  elevated  plains  bordering  the  more  con- 
siderable rivers  that  have  an  easterly  and  southerly  course  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Diamonds  of  considerable  size  are  not  rarely  found 
in  the  sands  of  these  streams  and  of  their  tributaries  j  but  their 
geognostic  situs  must  be  referred  to  the  sandstone  and  sandstone 
conglomerate,  which  will  be  described  at  more  length  in  the 
detailed  accounts  I  am  about  to  offer  of  the  various  localities 
in  which  this  'gem  occurs,  commencing  with  those  of  the  Ceded 
Districts  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  great  diamond  area  just 
mentioned. 

Diamond  Mines  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 

\  The  Ceded  Districts  originally  formed  part  of  the  empire  of 
Golconda,  the  capital  of  which  is  situated  about  140  miles  north 
from  their  present  frontier.  This  tract  included  within  its  limits 
many  of  the  diamond  mines,  for  which  Golconda  has  been  celebrated 
over  the  whole  habitable  world.  The  localities  in  which  they  were 
principally  dug  were  Ovalumpully  $  Condapetta,  in  the  Chinoor- 
taluk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pennar,  about  six  miles  from  Cuddapah  ^ 
at  Lamdoor  and  Punchatgopadoo;  at  Banganapilly,  on  the  Kumool 
frontier ;  at  Ramulacota  and  other  places  in  Kumool ;  and  at  Muni- 
mudgoo,  north  of  Gooty.  The  mines  of  Condapetta  I  visited  from 
Cuddapah,  only  a  few  miles  north  of  which  the  Pennar  runs. 
Crossing  the  river  at  Chinoor,  which  was  then  nearly  dry, 
(February,)  and  the  sandy  bed  occupied  by  verdant  melon  gardens, 
I  passed  on  to  the  little  village  of  Condapetta,  where  a  guide  was 
procured.  We  traversed  a  plain,  partially  cultivated,  extending 
between  the  foot  of  the  Nalla  Malla  hills  and  the  river :  the  chain 
here  has  an  easterly  direction,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  3  it  is  of  sandstone,  passing  [into  arenaceous  and 
argillaceous  slates.  The  hills  do  not  anywhere  in'  this  vicinity  rise 
more  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  which  is  here 
about  507  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  tract  between  the 
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base  of  the  hi  lis  and  the  Pennar  is^  apparently,  about  two  miles 
across,  and  the  diamond  mines  are  situated  in  it  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  former.  The  surface  of  the  soil  is 
strewed  with  both  rounded  and  angular  quartz  and  sandstone 
pebbles.  Heaps  of  these  rolled  stones  and  gravel  announce  the 
vicinity  of  the  excavations. 

On  approaching  the  mines,  I  was  accosted  by  a  Brahman  and 
several  of  his  attendants,  who  earnestly  requested  that  I  would 
leave  my  horse  behind,  as  his  presence  might  interfere  materially 
with  the  success  of  some  mystic  rites,  which  they  were  then  in  the 
act  of  performing,  for  the  propitiation  of  the  tutelary  genius  that 
watched  over  the  treasures  of  the  earthy  preparatory  to  opening 
some  new  excavations.  (A  similar  superstition  prevails  also  among 
Malayan  miners,  to  whose  prejudices  I  was,  on  a  former  occasion, 
compelled  to  pay  deference,  by  dismounting  and  walking  some 
distance  through  a  muddy  jungle,  on  a  visit  to  the  tin  mines  in  the 
interior  of  the  Malayan  peninsula.)  On  a  nearer  approach,  I 
observed  some  undug  ground  already  marked  out  as  the  scene  of 
future  operations.  The  implements  of  the  sacrifice  were  aUo 
prepared :  two  stout  iron  divining  rods  were  firmly  planted  in  a 
vertical  position,  at  a  little  distance  apart,  in  small  recently  dug 
square  apertures  in  the  ground,  in  which  were  deposited  stones, 
smeared  with  red  and  yellow  paint,  placed  upright.  The  smoke  of 
the  incense-pots  thickened  and  perfumed  the  air.  The  Brahman 
had  been  for  some  time  past  consulting  his  books  and  making 
astrological  calculations,  watching  the  aspect  of  the  planets  for  a 
propitious  day  and  moment  for  the  opening  of  the  mines  :  this  had 
been  fixed  on  as  the  auspicious  time.  The  sacrifices  were  made  to 
Lakshmi,  the  goddess  of  fortune.  Near  the  spot  marked  out  for 
the  new  excavations  lay  the  old  pits,  which  are  extremely  numerous, 
covering  an  apparent  extent  of  more  than  a  square  mile,  surrounded 
by  heaps  of  stones  and  gravel.  They  are  generally  of  a  square  form, 
and  from  four  to  twelve  feet  deep.  The  stratum  cut  through  is  of 
cotton  soil,  mixed  with  small  grains  of  quartz,  generally  from  three 
to  ten  feet  thick,  which  rests  immediately  on  a  bed  of  rolled  stones 
of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  paving-stone  to  a  nut,  in  which  the 
diamonds  are  found  generally  loose,  but  sometimes  adherent.  The 
stones  are  mingled  with  mud  and  gravel.  The  pebbles  most  com-^ 
monly  met  with  are  ferruginous,  gritty,  and  schistose  sandstone ; 
sandstone  conglomerates,  imbedding  rolled  pebbles  of  quartz,  chert» 
and  jasper  \  claystone  porphyry,  with  crystals  of  felspar  -,  blue 
jasper  veined  with  oxide  of  iron;  coarse  red  jasper;  and  quartz 
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cryitala.  Some  of  these  pebbln  have  evidently  been  traniporled 
from  the  ftdjaceat  billi,  but  the  porphyritic  «nd  feUpathic  pebblei 
nnst  have  travelled  a  ranch  greater  diatance.  Near  the  base  of  the 
hills  the  cotton  sail  is  covered  with  the  red  pritty  earth,  aristog 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  sandstone  rock.  Nearer  the  river  it 
becomes  thinner,  and  is  replaced  by  the  light  sandy  soil  drifted  by 
the  vind  and  monsoon  freshes.  Below  these  soils  a  purplish  lamiaat 
limestone  extends  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  hills ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  the  diamond  allavinm  rests  npon  it.  This  purplish 
limestone  overlies  the  bine  compact  variety.  No.  I  is  a  section  of 
Ihe  plain  between  the  diamond  mines  and  the  river.  No.  2  is  i 
section  afforded  by  one  of  the  old  diamond  excavations. 


The  process  of  mining  consists  merely  in  digging  out  the  rolled 
pebbles  and  gravel,  and  carrying  them  to  small  square  reservoirs, 
raised  on  monnds,  having  their  bottom  paved  with  stones,  and 
washing  them  carefully.  At  the  foot  of  the  mound  is  a  clear  space, 
surrounded  by  heaps  of  refuse,  where  the  washed  gravel  is  again 
carefully  spread  out  and  examined  in  presence  of  the  diamond  con- 
tractors i  the  diamonds  are  easily  recognised  in  this  moist  state,  hj 
their  peculiar  lustre.  These  mines  are  let  out  by  the  government  to 
native  contractors,  who  gave  me  the  following  information  on  the 
spot: — In  1634  the  mines  proved  profitable,  but  in  the  fallowing 
year  the  miners  lost  a  considerable  sum.  The  sum  paid  to  govern- 
ment by  them  for  the  privilege  of  mining  a  piece  of  ground  lOO 
yards  long  by  50  broad,  for  four  months,  is  200  rtiffees'.  Dry 
weather  is  selected  to  carry  on  operations,  to  avoid  the  inconveni- 
ence and  expense  of  draining.    In  former  days  all  the  diamonds 

■  la  lOtO  the  eoatrsct  ran  to  about  260  rapeea.  Whea  a  diamond  ot  man 
than  s  gold  pngoda  in  weight  (^53'66  gra.  at  MadiM)  is  found,  it  is  sold  by 
pubUe  auctum,  and  one-tluid  of  Ihe  proceeds  goea  to  goreniment,  U 
tho  miiu^  ceiiti!a';leT, 
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produced  were  carried  for  sale  to  Oolconda,  la  those  times  very 
large  diamonda  were  found ;  but,  subaequent  to  Britiah  ascend- 
ancy—which,  accordiog  to  the  aoperatitioaa  natives,  is  by  no  meaus 
pleaaing  to  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  mines — few  of  any  value  have 
beeo  found,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  being  less  looked 
after.  However,  lately,  in  1830,  a  fine  diamond,  of  the  Kshatriya 
(H-  roaeate  caste,  was  dug  from  the  OvaluinpuIIy  mine,  exceeding  a 
gold  pagoda  in  weight,  which  was  sold  for  1450  rnpeea. 

DiamoHd  Maui  qf  BanyattapUly. 
The  diamond  mines  of  Banganapilly  are  situated  in  a  low'rtmge 
of  hills,  scarcely  attaining  ISO  feet  in  height,  about  half  a  mile  west 
from  the  fort,  and  of  circumscribed  extent.  These  hills  are  com- 
posed of  a  highly  crystalline  and  ferrugioous  sandstone,  interstra- 
tified  with  beds  of  a  conglomerate,  consisting  of  quartz,  chert,  and 
jasper  pebbles :  I  did  not  observe  any  of  basalt,  tbe  pintonic,  or 
hypogene  rocks.  The  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  with  a  slight 
easterly  dip.  Tbe  rock,  at  the  baae  of  the  hills,  on  which  the 
conglomerate  rests  conformably,  is  the  blue  limestone,  covered  with 
regar  or  black  cotton  soil.  The  flat  surface  of  the  hills  and  sides 
near  the  summit  have  been  completely  broken  up  by  the  miners. 
The  excavations  are  generally  made  through  the  sandstone,  until 
one  of  the  beds  of  conglomerate  is  reached,  when  they  branch  off 
for  a  short  distance  horizontally.  The  broken-up  fragments  of  rock 
are  removed,  washed,  and  examined,  as  near  Cnddapah.  The  dia- 
monds ahown  me  on  the  spot  were  small,  and  but  imperfectly  crys- 
tallized, both  of  the  yellow  and  bluish  varieties]  they  are  cut  into  flat 


No.  3. 


Is  ths  gnster  proportion  of  pobblea  in  A  sro  rouDdod,  I  hkvo  given  it  tiio  name 
of  congknnerate,  nther  (ban  that  ol  a  bruecU)  which  baa  been  usigued  to  iL 
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planes,  and  let  by  artificers  in  the  town.  The  mines,  they  say,  were 
formerly  prodactive,  but  have  been  latterly  much  neglected,  owing  to 
the  profits  hardly  balancing  the  expenses.  The  Banganapiily  mines 
do  not  belong  to  the  Company — they  are  in  possession  of  the  Moham- 
medan Jaghirdar.  The  miners  content  themselves  with  searching 
the  old  mines,  rarely  venturing  to  the  expense  of  fresh  excavations. 

Diamond  Excavations  of  Munimudgoo. 

The  old  diamond  mines  of  Munimudgoo,  a  decayed  fort  and 
town  situated  among  the  hills  about  two  koss  off  the  main  road, 
southerly  from  Puspulah,  the  last  village  in  the  Banaganpully 
jaghire,  were  found  with  some  difficulty  about  a  koss  distant  from 
the  fort,  on  the  left  of  the  bullock  road  thence  to  Garuldinny. 
They  had  been  dug  on  the  inner  side  of  a  basin,  formed  by  low  hills 
of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  rising  from  the  table  land  ascended 
from  Puspulah,  and  some  of  them  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  black 
cotton  soil.  Limestone  is  interstratified  with  the  sandstone  at  the 
base  of  the  hills,  and  whole  hills  of  it  occur  in  the  vicinity.  The 
excavations  were  nearly  choked  up  by  bushes,  having  been  deserted 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Conglomerates  similar  to  those  of 
Cuddapah  and  Banganapiily,  fragments  of  sandstone  and  schist, 
were  seen  lying  in  the  heaps  of  rubbish  around  the  pits  ^  there  was 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  their  having  been  lately  resifted  or 
turned  over.  The  elaborately-built  wells — now  deserted — in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  former  importance  and  wealth  of  the  town  of 
Munimudgoo,  bear  silent  testimony  to  a  state  of  former  prosperity, 
probably  resulting  from  the  produce  of  the  mines.  The  few  remain- 
ing diamond  cutters  and  polishers  of  Golconda  are  still  to  be  found 
at  this  place.  I  obtained  from  them  a  model  of  their  lapidaries* 
wheel,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Branch  Society  of  Madras. 
The  ride  to  this  place  from  Puspulah  is  remarkably  interesting  to 
the  admirer  of  nature.  The  road,  sufficiently  rugged,  lies  at  first 
through  a  wooded  ravine,  gradually  ascending  and  wmding  among 
picturesque  hills  to  an  undulating  table  land,  from  which  there  is  a 
delightful  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  inferior 
hills  were  all  flat-topped,  indicating  a  similar  formation  to  the  table 
land  of  the  hill  just  ascended,  viz.,  sandstone,  resting  in  nearly 
horizontal  strata  on  a  reddish  and  arenaceous  slate,  having  a  slight 
dip  towards  the  east,  and  some  of  them  capped  with  a  stratnm  of 
rich  rdgar.  Underneath  the  flat  sandstone  summits  of  the  hills  the 
arenaceous  slate  generally  rises  in  low  ridgy  cliffs,  supporting  the 
superincumbent  plateau.     The  sandstone  is  both  of  the  gritty  and 
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compact  variety,  and  exhibits  internal  bands,  evidently  the  result 
of  successive  aqaeons  depositions.  Near  the  descent  I  observed 
angular  blocks  of  a  black  crystalline  trap,  apparently  the  outgoings 
of  a  dyke,  running  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  hills  £.  and  W., 
but  the  thickness  of  the  jungle  precluded  further  investigation.' 

Diamond  Mines  of  Bamulacota. 

These  mines  are  situate  in  the  Kurnool  territory,  about  twenty- 
one  miles  S.  of  its  capital,  in  the  lower  part  of  a  basin-shaped 
plain,  almost  surrounded  by  low  ranges  of  sandstone  grit  and  con- 
glomerate, resting  in  nearly  horizontal  stratification  on  the  blue 
limestone  of  Cuddapah.  The  granite  rocks  bound  this  plain  on  the 
west,  though  at  a  considerable  distance. 

.  The  present  excavations  occupy  but  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
this  extensive  area — about  one  thousand  square  yards — and  are 
dug,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  detrital  soil  at  the  base  of  the  rocks. 
Remains  of  old  and  extensive  mines  appear  in  a  low  adjacent  ridge, 
composed  of  a  dark  ferruginous  grit  and  conglomerate,  and  the 
rock  has  evidently  been  blasted.  Diamonds  of  a  very  fine  quality 
are  said  to  exist  in  this  conglomerate,  but  as  they  are  few,  and  the 
labour  and  expense  of  blasting  the  rock  great,  the  latter  has  been 
forsaken  for  the  more  easily-worked  detritus,  where  the  diamonds, 
though  of  inferior  quality,  are  more  numerous  and  attainable.  The 
pits,  though  not  occupying  so  large  a  superficies,  are  deeper  and  far 
more  extensive  than  those  near  Cuddapah ;  the  old  excavations  in 
the  rocks  resemble  those  of  Banganapilly  and  Munimudgoo.  The 
diamonds  that  were  shown  me  here,  one  in  the  parent  rock — the 
conglomerate,  were  of  an  inferior  size,  and  but  few  crystallized  in 
the  octohedral  form.  They  had,  severally,  white,  grey,  yellow,  and 
greenish  tints ;  but  it  was  told  me  that  those  found  in  the  conglo- 
merate rock  are  generally  of  a  superior  description,  with  a  fine  roseate 
tinge.  They  are  cut  and  polished  by  the  jewellers  of  Munimudgoo, 
who  have  long  been  famous  for  their  skill  as  lapidaries ;  they  were 
formerly  sent  for  sale  to  Golconda,  and,  subsequent  to  its  fall,  to 
Hyderabad.  The  process  of  mining  and  washing  resembles  what 
bas  been  already  described  in  speaking  of  the  Cuddapah  mines. 
There  were  about  twenty  natives  engaged  in  these  processes  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  In  the  dry  season  500  are  usually  at  work : 
daring  the  wet  season,  operations  are  suspended,  from  the  pits 
becoming  filled  with  water.  The  mines  are  rented  (1839)  by  three 
contractors  from  the  Nawab  of  Kurnool,  for  about  750  rupees  per 
annum,  who  let  them  out  in  small  lots  to  various  minor  speculators. 
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The  uiual  hire  of  a  labourer  on  the  apot  ia  fonr  pice  and  a  meal  of 
rice  per  diem.  The  opening  of  a  new  mine  pretenta  an  anioMted 
icene^  which  the  late  Nawab  occaaionally  honoured  bj  kia  pre« 
sence.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  excavationa  clear  of  water  is 
considerable  to  natives,  in  consequence  of  the  baain-like  auperficies 
of  the  surrounding  plain. 

The  nature  of  the  conglomerate  and  sandstone  identified  them 
with  the  Bauganapilly  rocks.  They  imbed  apecalar  and  magnetic 
iron  ore  in  considerable  quantity. 

Tlie  alluvial  beds  overlying  the  diamond  gravel  bed  are  first  a 
layer  of  reddish  soil,  succeeded  by  another  of  greyiah-black  soil, 
slightly  calcareous,  and  traversed  horizontally  by  bands  stained  with 
oxide  of  iron,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  from  aixteen  to 
twenty  feet.  The  pebbles  composing  the  gravel  bed,  which  ia  from 
five  to  ten  feet  thick,  are  similar  to  thoae  near  Cuddapah,  with  a 
few  acattered  pebblea  of  basaltic  greenstone :  kankar  ia  aparingly 
intermixed.  Beneath  the  gravel  is  a  red  aandy  stratum,  below 
which  the  diamond  is  rarely  found.  There  are  old  diamond  excava- 
tions at  Sartancota,  Deanoor,  and  Tandrapand,  all  in  the  Kumool 
territory. 

Diamond  Tracts  near  the  KUtna  River. 

Other  linea  a  little  north  of  the  present  boundary  of  the  Ceded 
Districts,  though  within  the  limits  of  Golconda,  are  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kistna,  in  the  vicinity  of  Condapilly.  Voyaey  states 
them  to  occur  in  a  plain  formed  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river, 
bounded  by  granite,  and  that  the  nearest  hills  to  them,  two  miles 
off,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  and  mica* 
He  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  he  was  not  able  to  find  in  the  rob* 
bish  of  the  mines  any  aubstrata  resembling  them;  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude  the  diamond  alluvium  of  the  Kiatna  to  be  brought 
down  from  the  hills  of  limestone  and  sandstone  through  which  the 
river  haa  recently  passed.  And  indeed  Yoysey  himself  remarks, 
that  the  only  stone  common  to  all  the  minea  he  hat  visited  is  the 
conglomerate.  The  mine  of  Malavali,  twenty  milea  S  J^.  of  Furtyal, 
is  said  to  lie  on  granite,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  that  rock*  The 
sandstone  conglomerate,  however,  is  the  rock  with  which  the  dia* 
monds  are  here  immediately  associated,  as  well  as  at  Pnlichiatat 
where  one  of  the  mines  is  situated  on  or  near  limeatone.  This  mine 
and  that  of  Malavali  are  the  only  ones  in  which  diamonds  are  now 
sought  for.  No  fresh  excavationa  have  been  made  for  many  yean: 
the  miners  employ  themselves  in  turning  over,  again  and  again,  the 
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old  refuse.  The  old  mines  of  Antior^  Barthemi,  and  Pandoa,  are  all 
deserted.  la  the  Malavali  alluvium,  sandstone  conglomerate,  chert, 
jasper,  iron  ore,  quartz,  felspar,  and  kankar  are  founds 

Diamond  Districts  of  the  Mdhanadi  River. 

Diamonds  of  considerable  value  are  also  found  in  the  bed  and 
alluvium  of  the  Mahanadi  river,  especially  at  Sambhalp^r,  and 
about  the  months  of  the  Hebe,  Khelii,  and  Maund  streams;  but 
their  beds  have  not  hitherto,  I  believe,  been  traced.  They  also 
cccur  at  Badrachellum,  in  the  bed  of  the  Godavery. 

Diamond  Mines  of  Bundlekhund, 

The  mines  next  in  celebrity  to  those  of  Golconda  are  those  of 
Pannab  in  Bundlekhund.  They  occur  in  a  table  land  covered  by  a 
reddisb  soil,  vhich  lies  over  a  bed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  the  sandstone 
formation  in  \vhich  the  diamonds  are  found.  The  excavations 
rarely  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  depth  >  they  are  still  worked,  it  is  said, 
with  considerable  profit.  In  the  reign  of  Akbar  they  are  said  to 
have  been  estimated  at  eight  lacs  of  rupees  annually. 

Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  the  Diamond. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  diamond,  many  speculations 
have  been  indulged.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  conjectured  that  it  was 
probably  an  unctuous  substance  coagulated.  Captain  Franklin, 
adopting  the  theory  of  Sir  James  Hall  on  the  consolidation  of  strata 
by  heat,  was  of  opinion  that  the  crystal  was  produced  in  the  grit- 
stone by  the  action  of  heat  and  slow  cooling,  the  carbonic  acid 
being  detained  by  compression  under  the  weight  of  the  strata  or  a 
superincnmbent  ocean.  He  adduces  no  proof,  however,  of  the 
strata  in  which  the  diamond  is  found  having  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  heat,  beyond  the  conjecture  of  a  bed  of  coal  lying 
400  feet  below  the  diamond  bed.  Sir  D.'  Brewster,  who  first  attri- 
buted its  origin,  like  that  of  amber,  to  the  consolidation  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  gradually  acquired  its  crystalline 
form  by  the  influence  of  time  and  the  slow  action  of  corpuscular 
forces,  and  denied  that  the  compressible  state  of  the  diamond,  as 
evinced  by  the  air  it  contains,  could  arise  from  the  action  of  heat,  aa 
manifest  from  the  nature  and  recent  formation  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  found,  has  subsequently  stated  that  the  discovery  of  a  new  matrix 
of  the  diamond  takes  away  the  foundation  of  the  argument  from 
which  he  concluded  that  the  compressible  state  of  the  gem  could 

^  Benza^fl  Notes,  Madras  Jonnial  Lit*  and  JSclence  for  Jan.,  ]8d7>  pp.  48^» 
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not  arise  from  beat ;  for  it  is  possible,  he  says,  that  the  rocky 
matrix  ia  which  it  was  found  (the  sandstone)  had  an  igneons  origin. 
Captain  Franklin,  on  whose  statement  Sir  D.  Brewster  rests  his 
argument,  mentions  a  conjecture,  as  before  mentioned,  of  there 
being  a  bed  of  coal  underlying  the  400  feet  of  sandstone  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  diamonds  are  found  ;  but  even  admitting  this, 
there  are  no  veins  of  coal  hitherto  discovered  in  India  that  would 
affect  409  feet  of  a  solid  rock  with  the  degree  of  heat  supposed. 
But  neither  in  the  mines  of  Golconda  nor  in  those  of  Brazil  do  we 
trace  the  slightest  fragment  of  coal,  although  we  admit  the  possibi- 
lity of  its  existence  in  the  vicinity.  The  diamond  alluvium  of  Brazil 
consists  of  pebbles,  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  sandstone  conglo- 
merate, associated  with  iron  ore,  and  resting  on  chlorite  or  clay- 
slate;  as  also  that  of  Borneo. 

It  is  now  a  generally-admitted  fact,  I  believe,  that,  from  the 
permanent  contact  of  rocks  of  a  different  nature,  not  only  a  dis- 
placement and  new  arrangement  of  their  elements  may  be  occasioned, 
but  even  minerals  formed,  the  elements  of  which  were  not  suspected 
to  exist  previously  in  either  of  the  rocks.     This  influence,  though 
heightened  by,   is  also  found  to  be  independent  of,  heat  and  light. 
Garnets,  analcime,  epidote,  tourmaline,  are  produced  in  veins  in 
gneiss  near  its  junction  with  granite ;  and  tremolite,  garnets,  and 
pyrites,  in  lias  where  it  meets  with  the  latter  rock.     Metalliferous 
veins  and  nests  occur  in  greatest  abundance  whenever  granite  comes 
in  contact  with  the  secondary  rocks.     The  diamond,  as  has  been 
already  demonstrated,  is  invariably  found  associated  with  a  sand- 
stone conglomerate,  or  sandstone,  often  at  or  near  its  junction  with 
limestone,[and  in  the  vicinity  of  granite  elevations  or  greenstone  dykes. 
These  rocks  are  not  always  apparent,  but  their  vicinity  and  influence 
are  surely  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  conglomerate,  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  calcareous  and  arenaceous 
strata  at  the  time  of  the  soul^vement — a  fact  proved  by  the  nature  of 
the  pebbles  imbedded,  which  are  generally  of  the  chert,  flint,  and 
jasper,  into  which  limestone  and  sandstone  are  seen  to  pass  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  granite  boundary  or  with  greenstone 
dykes.     The  carbon — the  element  of  which  the  diamond  consists— 
is  not  only  found  in  the  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  limestone, 
but  exists  in  the  dark  varieties  in  a  dark  carbonaceous  matter, 
which,  together  with  iron,  imparts  the  colouring  matter  to  the  rock, 
and  also  in  the  coal-veins  which  may  exist  in  the  vicinity )  it  is  also 
present  in  the  black  soil  we  often  see  as  a  superstratum  covering  the 
diamond  alluvium.    The  secretion  or  concretion  of  the  carbon,  in 
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its  pure  crystalline  state,  appears,  in  those  instances  where  it  has  not 
been  accelerated  by  heat,  to  bear  analogy  to  the  process  by  which 
we  see  pure  silica  (tab&shir)  secreted  at  first  as  a  soft  gelatinous 
mass,  in  the  tender  joints  of  the  bamboo.  The  formation  of  diastase, 
of  which  we  cannot  discern  the  slightest  trace  in  the  germ,  and 
tuber  itself,  round  the  eye  of  the  potato,  is  still  more  difficult  to  be 
accounted  Jor.  I  have  witnessed  a  sort  of  catalysis  in  the  talc  slate 
of  India,  by  which  its  constituents  are  separated  and  undergo  a 
disint^pration  into  a  soft  earth,  in  which  minute  adamantine  par- 
ticles have  been  found  converging  into  crystallized  nuclei  of  corun- 
dum.  It  is  fully  proved,  I  think,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  that  the  diamond  has  once  been  in  a  soft  state  like  amber, 
opal,  or  the  tabashir  just  alluded  to.  Minute  cavities,  surrounded 
by  a  compressed  structure,  analogous  to  thbse  in  the  Laske  diamond, 
are  seen  in  several  specimens  of  the  Indian  gem  that  have  been 
brought  me  by  the  diamond  merchants. 

In  corroboration  of  what  has  been  just  conjectured  regarding  the 
possibility  of  the  concretion  of  the  diamond  without  the  stimulus  of 
heat,  I  may  state,  that  there  is  a  universal  opinion  of  the  continual 
reproduction  of  this  gem  among  the  most  experienced  Indian  miners 
from  Bundlekhund  to  Cuddapah,  which  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
place  little  reliance  upon,  but  which  I  have  been  subsequently 
inclined  to  listen  to  3  not  only  from  finding,  by  experience,  almost 
all  their  ideas  on  similar  subjects,  however  startling  at  first  sight,  to 
be  based  on  truth,  but  from  actually  witnessing  diamonds  extracted 
in  tolerable  abundance  from  old  mines  which  had  long  been  given 
up  and  neglected  as  worn  out.  At  Banganapilly  and  Muddenpilly 
the  miners  content  themselves  with  examining  the  old  mines,  rarely 
making  fresh  excavations.  The  inferior  size  of  the  diamonds  found 
at  the  present  day  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the 
over-cupidity  of  the  natives,  which  will  not  permit  the  old  mines  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  The  old 
miners  stated  to  me,  that  a  term  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  was 
requisite  for  the  reproduction  of  the  gem.  The  ideas  of  the  natives 
will  not  appear  so  strange  when  we  see  zeolites,  tabashir,  crystals 
of  lime,  quartz,  felspar,  and  corundum,  now  in  process  of  formation^ 
and  when  we  reflect  that  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  causes 
-—excepting  the  supposed  heat  evolved  by  newly-raised  plutonian 
rocks-— that  originidly  existed  for  the  production  of  the  diamond, 
should  now  be  at  an  end,  and  no  longer  continue  to  operate  in  nature. 

As  previously  stated,   diamonds  of   great  value  are  seldom 
discovered  in  India;  the  largest,  lately  procured  at  Pannah,  was 
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valued  at  400/.  tteriiBg.  Fine  diamonds  sliQ  conthrae  to  be  got  In 
the  vast  island  of  Borneo.  Tlie  Snltan  of  Mattan^  on  this  ishiDd,  Is 
said  to  possess  die  largest  diamond  now  esristmg  in  tlie  worlds  wA 
tbe  exception  of  tliat  mentiotted  bf  T^vemier  of  !I00  carats,  now  m 
longer  to  be  fdond;  it  weigbs  Z67  carats,  and  is  sii^^  like  an  egg» 
witk  an  indented  hc^low  at  one  end.  Tbe  mines  of  LanddE,  la 
Boneo,  are  said  to  prodnce at  presentabont  1!HM) carats  per  annm* 
Tbe  odebrated  I^tt,  or  Regent,  diamond  has  been  erroneonsly  slatdi 
to  have  been  found  at  Malacca.  Dnring  a  residence  of  l^ree  jean 
at  that  plaee,  I  made  several  inqmnes  on  the  subject  from  tht 
Malay  and  Chinese  miners,  and  also  from  iSbt  old  Dutdi  and  Fot^ 
tuguese  inhabitants;  but  they  all  affirmed  that  diamonds  neveir 
have  been  discovered  there  at  all,  and  titat  the  diamond  in  questioa, 
irhich  is  considered  iSie  most  perfect  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been 
discovered,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Bencooten,  in  Sumatra,  by  A 
merchant  from  Borneo.  It  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  for  130,000/.,  and  placed  among  the  crown  jewels  of  fVsnce. 
Its  value  fs  said  to  be  half  a  million  steriing.  The  statement  of  Ihe 
Malays,  of  Malacca  not  producing  diamonds,  is  borne  out  by  tbe 
nature  of  the  formation  in  its  vicinity,  which  is  a  stanniftfosi 
granite  overlaid  by  laterite.  * 

It  has  been  said  that  the  andents  were  ignorant  of  Ae  art  of 
cutting  diamonds,  and  were  accustomed  to  use  them  rough,  si 
found  in  the  mine.  Hatly  affirms,  that  it  was  not  until  a.d.  I45i 
that  the  art  of  polishing  these  gems,  by  rubbing  one  agaiait 
another,  was  discovered  by  a  citizen  of  Bruges,  named  Los« 
Berquen.  This  artist  is  also  said  to  have  invented  the  lapidaites' 
wheel,  to  tiie  circumference  of  which,  by  applying  diamond  pofvdef 
with  grease,  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  polish  the  diamond,  but  ts 
cut  it  into  facets.  The  Egyptians,  however,  accordii^  to  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  lay  early  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  lapi* 
daries*  wheel :  and  the  diamond  polishers  of  India  aver,  that  tbe 
wheel  about  to  be  described  was  in  use  among  them  long  ptior  to 
the  Mohammedan  invasion. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus  whidi  has  been 
tised,  time  out  of  mind,  by  the  diamond  polishers  of  Munimudgoo, 
a  place  where  most  of  the  diamonds  found  in  the  Pennar  district 
were  polished,  and  sent  to  Cokonda  for  sale.  No.  I  is  a  piece  of 
wood  six  inches  long,  in  the  ends  of  which  a  fine  diamond  point  ii 
cemented  by  melted  lac,  to  maxk  the  rough  diamond  before  it  ii 
cut  into  plates  for  polishing.  No.  2  is  a  ^in  bit  of  highly  tem- 
pered steel,  with  which  the  diamond  is  split  after  having  bsol 
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marked  by  No.  K  No.  3  is  a  mallet  of  heavy  wood  with  which 
No.  2  is  forcibly  struck  upoa  the  diamoad.  No.  4  is  a  small  iron 
anvil,  one  inch  high  \  diameter  at  top  three-quarters  of  an  inch^  at 
bottom,  half  an  inch,  fixed  on  a  piece  of  iron  six  inches  long,  three* 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  has  a  basin-like  depression  at  the  top,  in  which  the  diamond, 
after  being  split,  is  fixed  with  melted  lead  and  lac.  No.  5  is  a 
front  view  of  No.  4.  The  diamond  thus  mounted  is  fitted  firmly, 
by  means  of  a  wedge,  into  a  groove,  made  in  an  iron  box.  No.  6, 
about  nine  inches  square  and  one  inch  thick,  and  is  now  ready  to 
be  applied  to  the  polishing- wheel.  No.  7,  which  is  of  iron,  nine 
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inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  thick.  A  little  diamond-dnst  is 
thinly  sprinkled  on  its  surface ;  it  revolves  horizontally  on  the  cap 
of  a  square  iron  spindle.  No.  8  a,  a  cuhit  long,  passing  through  a 
sugar-loaf-shaped  block  of  wood,  No.  8  b,  which  is  made  to  revolve 
rapidly,  by  means  of  a  strap  or  rope  passing  round  the  grooves^ 
No.  8  cc,  and  communicating  with,  and  passing  round  the  grooved 
circumference  of,  a  wooden  wheel.  No.  9,  three  cubits  in  diameter, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  horizontally,  by  means  of  an  iron  winch 
passing  through  its  centre,  worked  by  the  hand,  and  fixed  in  a 
wooden  frame,  whose  legs  are  firmly  inserted  into  the  ground* 
The  spindle  and  block,  No.  8,  on  the  cap  of  which  the  iron  polishing 
wheel,  D,  rests,  is  fixed  in  a  frame  of  wood.  No.  10,  twenty-six  inches 
high  and  twenty-seven  broad,  the  legs  of  which  are  inserted  into  a 
heavy  wooden  stool.  No.  11,  twenty-seven  inches  broad,  three 
cubits  long,  and  eight  inches  thick,  supported  on  four  legs,  three 
cubits  long,  aa  are  the  two  orifices  in  which  the  legs  of  the  frame- 
work. No.  10,  are  inserted;  b,  the  orifice  in  which  the  spindle-block. 
No.  8,  and  polishing  wheel,  revolve;  cc,  holes  by  which  the 
diamond,  when  fixed  in  the  grooved  box,  is  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  polishing  wheel,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  its  circum- 
ference, by  means  of  pins,  dddd  represent  raised  plates  of  iron, 
for  fixing  the  iron  anvil  when  soldering  the  diamond  to  it.  No. 
12  is  a  section  of  the  whole  apparatus  when  put  together,  a  is 
the  wooden  horizontal  wheel  fixed  in  the  frame,  b,  and  made  to 
revolve  horizontally  by  the  winch  and  spindle  c.  dd  represent  the 
rope  or  strap  passing  roimd  the  grooved  circumference  of  the  wheel 
A,  and  communicating  the  motion  to  the  spindle  and  block  e,  on 
whose  cap  revolves  the  iron  polishing  wheel  f.  o  is  the  wooden 
frame  in  which  the  top  of  the  spindle,  h,  which,  passing  through  the 
block,  K,  revolves,  i  is  the  wooden  stool  before  described ;  and  k 
represents  the  grooved  iron  box  holding  the  diamond  to  be  polished 
to  the  circumference  of  the  iron  wheel  f. 

Hindu  Classification  of  the  Diamond, — ^The  Hindu  miners  apply 
the  great  divisions  of  castes  to  the  different  varieties  into  which 
they  have  classed  the  diamond,  viz. : — 

The  white  Tariety  ib  said  to  be  of  the  Bnhimui  caste. 

—  rooeate       ....        Kahatriya. 

—  yellowiah        ....     Vaisya. 

—  blackish  or  bluish       .        *        Sudra. 

Renuarks  on  the  Age  of  the  Diamond  Formation,  and  its  relative 
Position  to  other  Bocks, — ^The  diamond  in  India  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  older  formation  than  that  of  the  sandstone  and  its  associate 
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eolifiloiiierate,  in  wbick  it  has  beca  tommi  imbedded,  or  ia  tAtik,  bf 
Dr.  Hejrne,  at  BangMMpillf,  and  by  myadf  at  Ranralaoota,  ia  Kar- 
BooL  Tbis  sandatone  formatioB  baa  beca  ciaaaed  by  FraakMa  wiUi 
tbe  new  red  aandatone  of  Eaglaad,  bat  referred  by  MaleotoMoa  to 
tbe  more  ancient  aecondary  or  eren  traaaitioa  roeka\  Neitiier 
of  tbeae  opiniona  can,  ia  tbe  preaent  atate  of  oar  kaowledge,  be 
deemed  conclnsire.  No  organic  remalna  bare  bitberto  been  diaco- 
rered,  eitber  in  tbe  aandatone  or  tbe  anbjaceat  limeatoae ;  thoagb 
it  ia  probable  ancb  exist,  and  diligent  aearcb  abonld  be  made  for 
tbem,  in  order  to  aolre  tbe  interesting  point  of  tbe  age  of  the  grcat 
diamond  formation  of  India.  Salfiee  it  bere  to  observe  tbat,  litbe> 
logically  speaking,  tbe  aandatone  oilea  doaely  reaembka  that  of  tbe 
Devonian  group  of  England,  with  ita  aaaociated  areaaceoaa  aad 
argillaceons  schists ;  and  that,  aHhongh  it  covera,  with  tbe  aebjaeeat 
limestone,  large  areaa  in  almoat  bmrizontal  layera,  still,  at  tbe  edges 
of  the  great  plaina  of  Cnddapah  and  Kamool,  it  ia  aeen  reatlBf,  in 
highly-inclined  stratiilcation,  immediately  oa  granite,  aa  alK>wa  in 
the  subjoined  diagram. 


1  Alluvial  gimnitic  deiritns. 

2  Regar  or  black  soil,  overlyiiig  oocarional  drifted  grare!  patchee^  among 

which  diamoBda  ai«  fowid  aeaitcnd. 

3  SaDdstone  and  diaii¥>nd  conglometate. 

4  Blue  limestone. 
6    Granite. 

1  lladias  Jonnud  of  Lit.  and  Scienoe  for  July,  1840^  |k  95. 
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Art.  XX VII.— -i4i»  Aoo(mnt  of  the  JDiseowry  of  ihe  Ruins  &f  the 
Buddhist  City  of  Samiassa,  By  Liedt.  Alex.  CuNNriNGHAM, 
of  the  Bengal  Engineers^  in  a  Letter  to  Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.S. 

{Read  December  3rd,  1842.) 

My  dkar  Sir, 

Though  personally  unknown  to  you>  I  am  aware,  from 
many  of  your  arUcks  in  different  pnblf cations,  of  tbe  great  interest 
which  yoia  take  in  the  subject  of  Buddhistical  antiquities.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  what  I  am  about  to  communicate  will  be  my  best 
apology  for  the  liberty  I  now  take  in  addressing  you.  I  have  read 
your  last  Essay  on  the  Social,  Moral,  and  Political  State  of  Ancient 
India  seyeral  times  over  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  I  have  traced 
Fa  Hian's  route  upon  the  map  with  unfortunately  more  zeal  than 
success.  Some  points,  however,  I  have  been  able  to  clear  up,  which 
have  escaped  the  researches  of  all  the  critics,  including  Wilson  and 
yourself.  It  is  regarding  these  that  I  now  venture  to  address  you. 
I  will  begin  with  the  kingdom  of  Seng^kia-chi,  or  in  English 
spelling  Seng-kia-shi. 

On  leaving  Mathura  Fa  Hian  proceeded  S.E.  eighteen  yeu-yan 
to  the  kingdom  of  Seng-kia-shi,  which  has  been  recognized  as  the 
Samkassam  and  Samkassa  of  Pali  books,  and  as  the  Sankasjra  of 
tbe  Ramfiyana.  Remusat  suggests  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  district 
of  Farokhabad,  and  Wilson  locates  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Main- 
puri.  The  position  of  the  kingdom  was,  of  course,  somewhere 
about  Farokhabad  and  Mainpuri;  but  the  actual  locality  of  the 
capital  where  Fa  Hian  saw  the  ladder  by  which  Buddha  descended 
from  heaven,  has  not  been  identified  by  any  of  the  critics,  French 
or  English.  This  capital,  however,  still  exists  in  the  village  of 
Samkassa,  situated  on  the  north  or  left  bank  of  the  K&li  Nadi, 
three-quarters  of  a  kos  from  Aghat  Serai,  twelve  kos  from  Faro- 
khabad, and  twenty-five  kos  from  Kanouj.  The  viUage  consists  of  only 
fifty  or  sixty  houses,  on  a  high  mound,  which  has  once  been  a  fort: 
but  all  around  it  for  a  circuit  of  six  miles  there  is  a  succession  of  high 
mined  mounds  of  bricks  and  earth,  which  are  said  to  be  the  walls 
of  the  old  city.  My  Munshi's  expression  of  wonder,  after  having 
visited  these  ruins,  **  Kanouj  $4  hard  hy,**  **  It  is  even  larger  than 
Kanouj,"  wiU  convey  some  notion  of  their  great  extent.  Amongst 
them  is  one  mound  about  eighty  feet  in  height,  on  which  there  is  a 
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Brahmanical  temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  erected  lome  200  yean  i^ 
by  a  Goaain,  whose  descendant  now  resides  there.  It  is  bnilt  of  the 
old  bricks,  which  are  of  a  large  size,  15^^  in.  X  Hf  X  2|,  simihr 
to  those  which  are  found  wherever  Baddhistical  rains  exist  (The 
three  stopas  at  Benares  which  I  opened  were  built  of  the  same 
gigantic  bricks.)  In  this  temple  there  is  a  four-armed  figure  of 
Siva  in  white  marble,  and  a  figure  of  his  wife  P&rvati  in  yellowish 
stone.  North  of  the  temple  there  is  a  stone  elephant,  nearly  four 
feet  in  height,  on  a  pedestal;  of  which  only  one  foot  and  a  half  now 
appears  above  the  ground. 

Near  this,  beneath  a  n(m  tree',  is  an  erect  figure,  5^  ficet  in 
height,  with  the  arms  and  half  of  the  head  broken.  It  ia  said  to  be 
of  Chatrbhoj,  which  may  possibly  be  truei  but  from  the  elongated 
ears,  it  must  represent  a  Buddhistical  and  not  a  Brahmanical 
Chatrbhoj.  Eastward  of  the  6osain*s  mound  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  to  Mahad^va:  and  close  by  to  the  southward  ia  the  most 
interesting  point  in  these  ruins.  It  is  a  small  mound  of  ruined 
bricks,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  N^*.  Nothing  whatever 
is  erected  there;  but  whenever  rain  is  desired  the  people  proceed  to 
the  spot  and  pray  for  it.  The  period  of  annual  worship,  however, 
is  the  month  of  Bys&kh,  just  before  the  usual  commencement  of 
the  seasonal  rains,  when  the  village  women  go  there  in  procession 
and  make  offerings  of  milk,  which  they  pour  upon  the  spot.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  the  identical  dragon  {Ndga),  which  Fa  Hian  mentions 
as  appearing  once  a  year,  from  whose  favour  the  people  of  Seng- 
kia-shi  obtained  propitious  rains  and  an  abundant  harvest.  It  is 
most  interesting  thus  to  trace  back  with  certainty  this  local  worship 
for  nearly  fourteen  centuries  and  a  half,  to  a.d.  400,  which,  though 
most  probably  not  the  period  of  its  origin,  yet  must  undoubtedly 
be  close  to  the  time  of  its  engrafture  upon  Buddhism. 

It  is  said  that  Raja  Jayachandra  of  Kanouj,  in  Samvat  1240 
(a.d.  1183),  marched  an  army  against  Samkassa,  and  razed  it  to 
the  ground)  and  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  envious  Brah- 
mans  of  Kanouj,  he  ploughed  it  up  into  fieldf^.  The  ruins  are  now 
completely  ploughed  up,  and  the  large  old  bricks  are  piled  along 
the  borders  of  the  fields.  In  these  fields  also  many  old  coins  are 
found  every  year,  most  of  which  are  carried  to  Kanouj;  and  lastly, 
there  are  no  vestiges  whatever  of  Mahomedan  buildings;  no  ruin^ 
musjids,  idgahs,  or  tombs.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  this  great  city,  which  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in 
India  about  a.d.  409,  when  Fa  Hian  saw  it,  and  also  about  a.d.  640, 

I  Hclia  Azadiracbta.  *  The  hooded  snake,  Colaher  Nags. 
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irhen  Hwan  Thsang  visited  it,  had  much  declined,  if  indeed  it  had 
not  been  completely  rained  before  the  period  of  the  Mahomedan 
conquest  by  Moaz  ad  din  Sdm  in  a.d.  1188.  I  incline,  therefore, 
to  give  some  credit  to  the  tradition  uf  its  destruction  in  a.d.  1183 
by  Jayachandra  of  Kanouj,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Brahmans, 
who  at  that  period  were  violently  hostile  to  the  Buddhists. 

I  was  unable  to  procnre  any  coins,  as  no  rain  had  fallen  np  to 
the  period  of  my  Manshi*s  visit  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1842; 
bat  I  will  endeavonr  to  obtain  some  of  them  hereafter  5  and,  if 
possible,  I  will  contrive  to  visit  the  place,  as  I  feel  convinced  that 
many  of  the  mounds  are  ruined  stupas  which  would  probably  yield 
relics  of  historical  value.  It  will  be  a  point  of  much  interest  to 
obtain  some  of  these  coins,  which  must  undoubtedly  be  those  of 
the  Buddhist  sovereigns  of  Samkassam.  I  suspect  that  the  old 
square  copper  coins  with  an  elephant  and  swastika  on  one  side, 
and  with  the  chaitya  and  sacred  bo-tree  on  the  other,  belong  to  this 
kingdom. 

This  identification  of  Seng-kia-shi  with  the  modem  Samkassa 
or  Samkissa  will  enable  us  to  determine  with  certainty  the  length 
of  the  ancient  yeu-yan  or  yojan.  Fa  Hian  says  that  Seng-kia-shi 
was  7  yeu-yans  from  Kanouj,  which  are  equivalent  to  28  kros  or 
kos.  Now  the  distance  of  the  village  of  Samkassa  from  ELanouj  is 
always  called  25  kos  kurri  (or  long),  and  28  kos  norm  (or  short), 
equal  to  50  miles  English;  which  must  be  very  nearly  correct,  as 
the  direct  distance  on  the  map  is  43  miles.  The  result  of  this  com- 
putation is,  that  the  yeu-yan  or  yojan,  was  equal  to  a  fraction  more 
than  7  miles  English.  To  test  the  correctness  of  this  value,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  another  of  Fa  Hian*s  distances  with  the 
modem  measurement.  Fa  Hian  says  that  from  Na>kia-lo-ho, 
or  Nagara,  to  Pukkal&vata,  or  Peukelaotis,  was  16  yeu-yans, 
^ual  to  112  miles  English.  Now  by  the  measurement  of  the 
Quarter-Master- General's  Department  of  the  British  Army,  the  dis- 
tance from  Jelalabad  to  Peshawur  is  90  miles;  and  as  Nagara  was 
undoubtedly  from  10  to  20  miles  to  the  westward  of  Jelalabad,  we 
may  consider  the  two  distances  as  corresponding  exactly.  The 
modem  Peshawur  also  is  about  2  miles  distant  from  the  old  city. 

On  leaving  Na-kia-lo-ho,  Fa  Hian  crossed  the  snowy  mountains, 
the  Saf6d  Koh,  and  reached  Lo-i,  the  modern  Rohi  or  Roh,  another 
name  for  Affghanistan.  From  thence  he  went  to  Po-na,  the  modem 
Banu,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  Sherif-ad-dio,  y[j  Binu:  which  is 
etadly  three  marches  from  the  Indus,  as  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian. 

Ihese  are  identifications  of  Buddhistical  places  actually  men- 
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tkned  hy  ¥m  Hun.  I  wiU  add  tke  imenptiam  of  a  ipkee  mud 
probably  aoeii,  altboogh  not  meatioood  by  biin.  A%  tke  old  toaa 
of  MaULwaB,  which  lies  on  the  direct  road  froai  Bftathwa  to  StA* 
kaaaa,  there  ase  aone  rains  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  BaiMhiitiril 
ovigin.  These  rains  are  at  the  east  end  of  Haliwan^  UmAin§  tbe 
high  road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi;  in  making  which  poHioaa  of 
these  rains  were  dog  up  and  remoYed.  They  consist  of  squared 
kunkur  stones,  piled  up  orer  extensiYe  solid  brick  foondalioaik 
The  bricks  are  of  large  size,  13^  X  8^  x  2f.  The  solid  straetsie 
Is  still  57  feet  horn  north  to  south,  and  54  feet  from  west  to  met 
The  highest  part  is  not  more  than  12  feet:  but  as  three  weUi  deM 
to  the  ruins,  besides  many  houses  in  the  town  are  boih  of  the  fory 
same  large  bricks,  we  nay  safely  conclude  that  these  solid  bride 
structures  were  once  much  move  lofly^  and,  in  hd,  that  th^  were 
the  lofly  solid  buildings  of  the  Buddhists  called  stupes.  Ike 
kunkur  stones  i  believe  to  have  formed  the  iaetng  of  these  boild- 
ings,  which  cannot,  therefore,  have  had  a  base  diameter  of  less  dMB 
70  feet. 

These  wrought  kunkur  blocks  are  ftum  2)  to  3  feet  long,  tirf 
about  10  inches  square.  Bfany  of  them  have  mouldinga  deeply  cat, 
and  I  recognized  the  ornaments  of  several  stones  as  being  txiieAf 
of  the  same  patt«m  as  those  upon  some  architrave  stones  whieli  I 
dug  up  close  to  the  S&mith  stupa  near  Benares.  These  kaakor 
blocks  are  loosely  piled  in  some  places^  but  in  others  they  appear 
to  have  been  regularly  laid  down  upon  the  brickwork.  On  a  man 
minute  examination,  however,  I  found  that  many  of  these  stoacs 
had  carved  surfaces  underneath,  and  that  many  of  them  besidca 
were  resting  upon  earth  and  rubbish.  Now  it  seems  to  me  Aat  if 
the  solid  brickwork  had  been  merely  a  foundation  for  the  sloae- 
work,  it  would  have  been  placed  under  aU  parts  of  the  stonewoik 
alike.  The  stonework,  therefore,  as  it  at  prtseni  em»U^  must  be  of  a 
later  construction  than  the  brickwork.  The  stone  figures  1^ 
about  are  chiefly  Buddhistical.  There  is  one  large  red  stone  5  feet 
in  length,  which  has  upon  it  two  recumbent  lions  idxax^  outward^ 
the  commonest  ornaments  on  ttie  pedestal  of  a  Buddhistical  figam 
A  kunkur  stone  has  the  same.  There  is  also  a  small  red  stone  aboat 
1  foot  in  height,  which  bears  a  seated  figure  with  the  hands  hud  flat 
in  the  lap,  and  with  a  small  erect  figure  on  each  side,  (a  Baddba 
and  two  attendant  Bodhisatwas).  Over  the  left  shoulder  is  a  small 
elephant,  and  over  the  elephant  is  a  small  flying  figure,  holdiag  oat 
a  garland  towards  Bnddha*s  head,  which  is  rayed  by  a  seven-hwM 
snake.    On  the  pedestal  are  the  usual  two  recumbent  Mons  ftdng 
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fron  eaeli  other.  These  figures  clearly  prove  the  Boddhistieal  origia 
of  the  rakis.  la  further  confirmation  of  this  pointy  I  may  add>  that 
there  are  several  deeply-carved  semi-circular  stones,  which  have 
formed  part  of  a  colamn  at  least  3^  feet  in  diameter;  and  on  the 
mins  there  is  a  headless  lion,  which  no  doabt  was  once  placed  upon 
the  piHar;  thus  forming  a  lion-pillar,  which  we  know  was  so  com- 
monly erected  clcwe  to  a  stupa. 

By  comparing  together  these  different  facts,  I  conclude  that  the 
wrought  kunlrar  stones  once  cased  the  solid  brickwork  which  still 
exists,  and  that  the  building  was  a  stupa  of  the  Buddhists,  accom- 
panied hy  a  lion-pillar.  From  the  brick  foundations  which  exist 
close  by  to  the  eastward,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  formerly  a 
second  stupa  of  inferior  dimensions. 

At  Etah  and  at  Pilwa  there  are  also  many  wrought  kunkur 
stones,  the  remains  of  former  magnificence. 

When  I  was  at  Kanouj  I  searched  carefully  for  Buddhistical 
remains.  The  great  stupa  which  was  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges 
must  long  since  have  been  swept  away  by  the  river.  At  present  the 
Ganges  is  fully  2  miles  from  the  most  northerly  part  of  Kanouj ; 
while  the  Kali  Nadi  runs  immediately  below  the  mounds  of  ruins. 
But  the  whole  of  the  intervening  ground  is  low,  and  there  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ganges  once  ran  close  under  the 
walls  of  Kanouj.  Indeed,  the  high  bank  on  which  Kanouj  stands 
is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  even 
now,  in  an  extraordinary  flood,  joins  the  Kali  Nadi  beneath  the 
walls  of  Kanouj. 

On  a  high  mound  there  is  a  square  cloistered  building,  called 
Sita-ka-Rasoin,  Sita*s  kitchen.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  one 
of  the  Jaunpoor  kings;  but  it  can  only  have  been  altered  by  the 
Jaunpoor  king,  for  the  building  is  certainly  not  Mahomedan.  The 
domes  are  formed  by  circles  of  ornamented  stones  placed  over  one 
another,  and  gradually  lessening  in  size  until  they  nearly  meet,  with 
one  flat  stone  covering  in  the  top.  On  the  lowest  circle  the  orna- 
ment has  been  removed,  and  sentences  from  the  Koran  substituted. 
I  observed  several  figures  in  the  walls  placed  sideways  and  upside 
down,  in  positions  which  show  that  the  Mahomedans  must  have 
placed  them  there.  The  building  may  possibly  be  Brahmanical, 
but  I  should  think  that  it  was  more  likely  to  have  been  originally  a 
Buddhist  monastery. 

To  the  westward  of  Sita*s  kitchen,  on  the  same  high  mound,  is 
a  small  square  building,  in  which  is  a  statue  (in  several  pieces)  about 
3|  feet  in  height,  which  is  said  to  be  the  efligy  of  Ajaya  Pdia,  Raja 
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Chakravirti.  It  was  broken  and  thrown  into  a  well  by  Anrangzdi's 
orders,  and  was  only  recovered  some  years  back,  when  the  oldest 
people  of  the  town  recognized  it  as  the  fignre  which  was  in  their 
yovnger  da3rs  called  Ajaya  Pdla,  Raja  Chakravarti.  The  ears,  how« 
ever,  are  elongated,  and  have  long  ear-rings,  and  the  hair  is  pecu- 
liarly dressed  in  two  lofty  tiers  above  the  head.  In  the  same 
boilding  there  are  two  other  heads  not  Brahmanical;  and  a  small 
figure  seated  with  crossed  palms,  and  with  a  standing  figure  on  each 
side  of  him,  without  doubt,  a  Buddha  seated,  and  attended  by  two 
standing  Bodhisatwas,  and  therefore  not  Brahmanical. 

The  most  celebrated  figures  at  Kauouj  are  called  Rdma  and 
Lakshmana;  but  as  they  have  each  six  arms,  they  cannot^  of  course, 
represent  the  conquerors  of  the  ten-headed  R4wan. 

These  observations  are  not,  perhaps,  of  much  importance;  but 
if  you  think  them  of  any  value,  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  do 
with  them  as  you  please ;  either  to  publish  them  as  they  are,  or  to 
make  use  of  them  yourself  in  some  future  essay  on  Buddhistical 
antiqaities. 

These  few  points,  which  have  been  ascertained  by  me  on  a  march 
upon  duty  in  the  rainy  season,  and  without  a  single  halt,  will  show 
you  what  might  be  done  if  one  had  the  opportunity  of  marching 
leisurely,  with  time  to  halt  at  all  places  which  seemed  to  offer  any 
objects  of  interest.  The  cave-temples  of  Ajanta  and  Ellora  possess 
invaluable  treasares  hidden  in  the  small  stupas  which  most  of  them 
have  in  the  interior.  To  open  these,  and  to  search  out  all  the 
Buddhistical  ruins  in  India,  would  be  works  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance.  With  what  joy  and  zeal  would  not  one  trace  Fa 
Hian*s  route  from  Mathura,  his  first  Indian  station,  to  his  embarka- 
tion for  Ceylon. 

To  begin  at  Mathura,  and  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  through 
Samkassam  and  Kanouj,  through  Sha-chi,  and  through  Benares 
and  the  numerous  sacred  spots  north  of  Patna  (opening  the 
Mozufferpore  stupa  by  the  way),  through  Gaya  and  its  numerous 
caves,  through  Rajgriha,  and  through  Orissa,  would  be  an  under- 
taking of  vast  importance  to  the  Indian  government  politically,  and 
to  the  British  public  religiously.  To  the  first  body  it  would  show  that 
India  had  generally  been  divided  into  numerous  petty  chlefsbips, 
which  had  invariably  been  the  case  upon  every  successful  invasion  ^ 
while,  whenever  she  had  been  under  one  ruler,  she  had  always 
repelled  foreign  conquest  with  determined  resolution.  To  the  other 
body  it  would  show  that  Brahmanism,  instead  of  being  an  un- 
changed and  unchangeable  religion  which  had  subsisted  for  ages. 
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was  of  comparatively  modem  origin,  and  had  been  constantly 
receiving  additions  and  alterations;  facts  which  prove  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  in  India  must  ultimately 
succeed. 

This  is  a  long  letter,  but  I  trust  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  interest 
to  gain  pardon  for  my  troubling  you. 

Believe  me,  with  much  respect. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Albx.  Cunningham, 
Aligurh,  15M  Sept.  1842.  Lt,  Bengal  Engineers* 


Note  by  Colonel  Sykes. 

In  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  this  city,  lost  most  probably  for 
at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  years  since  its  destruction  before 
the  Mahomedan  Conquest,  we  have  not  only  a  new  proof  of  the 
honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  Chinese  traveller.  Fa  Hian;  but 
we  have  one  proof  more,  added  to  the  multitudinous  existing  evi* 
denoes  of  celebrated  and  even  holy  cities  claimed  by  the  Brahmans 
as  Brahmanical,  from  being  mentioned  in  their  heroic  poems,  or  the 
Puranasj— 'Mathura,  Benares,  Delhi  (Hastinapura),  Kanouj,  and 
Sankasya;  in  their  antiquities  yielding  only  fragments  appertaining 
to  Buddhism,  and  nothing  antique  of  unquestionable  Brahmanical 
origin.  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  example  of  Lieut.  Cun- 
ningham may  be  followed  throughout  India,  wherever  mounds  or 
ruins  are  to  be  met  with  (and  they  are  sufficiently  numerous),  and 
I  have  little  doubt  the  investigators  would  be  amply  rewarded  by 
discoveries,  auxiliary  to  the  fixing  of  historic  truths. 

The  travels  of  Fa  Hian  are  so  little  known  to  the  English  reader, 
the  book  being  only  procurable  in  Paris,  that  extracts  from  Fa  Hian*s 
account  of  Samkassa  may  be  acceptable,  and  I  therefore  annex  them 
to  this  note. 

*'  De  la  (Mathura)  en  allant  au  Sud-est,  k  dix-huit  yeou  yan,  il  y 
a  un  royaume  nomm^  Seng-kia-chi,  c'est  le  lieu  oti  Foe  apr^s  ^tre 
rnont^  au  ciel  de  Tao-li  et  avoir,  durant  trois  mois,  pr^ch^  en  faveur 
de  sa  m^re  redescendit  sur  la  terre.*'  Fa  Hian  then  mentions  the 
tradition  of  Buddha's  descent  from  heaven  by  a  triple  ladder,  and 
his  return  being  expected.  "  Les  grands  rois  de  huit  royaumes,  lours 
vassaux  et  les  peuples^  qui  depuis  longtemps  briUaient  du  d^ir  de 
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revoir  Foe  8*MBeiiiblfereBt  comme  dei  aii«ges  dons  ce  royaome  (de 
Seng  kia  cki)  po«r  j  attendre  rhanorMe  iit  ai^ie."  Wlien  FaHiu 
waa  at  Samkaaaa  (about  a.d.  400  to  409),  only  aeven  slept  of  this 
legionary  ladder  remained  visible,  a  chapel  had  been  built  over  thm 
by  Ike  king  Asoko,  and  npon  the  middle  step  «  statne  of  Baddht 
haa  been  erected,  and  outside  the  ehapel  a  square  stone  colnnui  had 
been  erected,  about  forty-five  feet  high,  with  figures  of  Buddha  oa 
the  four  sides,  and  a  lion  on  the  summit.  Already  some  of  these 
Buddhist  columns  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  have  been  found  in  Bud- 
dhist localities,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  tiiis  idcnticsl  colana 
might  be  brought  to  light  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  rains  of 
Samkassa.  A  type  of  one  of  them  exists  to  this  day  in  front  of  the 
Buddhist  cave  at  Karleh>  aU  out  of  the  rock,  on  the  road  betwees 
Bombay  and  Poona. 

;  Another  circumstance  connected  with  Samkassf  was  the  venera- 
tion of  the  hooded  snake,  called  a  dragon  by  Fa  Hian,  but  appealing 
once  a  year  to  the  people  in  the  for^  of  the  coluber  naga.  I  will 
give  the  passage  entire,  as  it  relates  to  a  worship  whidi  BaddhisI 
works  say  was  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geyion,  Thibet,  and 
other  places  in  Asia,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  either  Bad- 
dhism  or  Brahmanism. 

*'  Dans  Fendroit  du  s^jour  des  religieux,  un  dragon  h  oraliei 
blanches  ftit  leur  bienfaiteur.  C'est  iui  qui  rend  le  pays  fertile  et 
abondant,  en  faisant  tomber  h  propos  une  pAuie  douce  sur  ks  champs, 
et  en  les  garantissant  de  toutes  calamity.  II  procure  le  repGS 
aux  religieux,  et  ceux-ci  pour  reconnattre  ses  bienAdts,  Iui  ont  con- 
struit  une  chapelle,  avec  une  estrade  pour  Vj  i^cer.  Us  pr^parent 
aussi  des  aliments  heureux  pour  le  dragon  et  Iui  rendent  honmsge. 
Les  religieux  choisissent  chaque  jour,  dans  leur  assemblde,  trois  per* 
sonnes  qu*ils  envoient  prendre  leur  rq[K>s  dans  la  chapelle  du  dragon. 
Leur  s^jour  ^tant  termini,  le  dragon  prend  la  forme  d'un  petit  serfent 
dont  les  deux  oreilles  sont  hordes  de  hlanc.  Quand  les  religieux  Font 
reconnu,  ils  Iui  pr^sentent  de  la  cr^me  dans  un  bassin  de  cuivre.  Le 
dragon  descend  du  haut  du  tr6ne  et  vient  au  has  de  I'estrade  oil  il 
se  prom^ne  ayant  Fair  de  prendre  des  informations.  Apr^  avoir 
fait  le  tour,  ii  disparatt.  II  sort  une  fois  chaque  ann^.  Ce  royaome 
(Samkassa)  est  fertile  et  abondant  en  toutes  sortes  de  [produc- 
tions. Le  peuple  y  est  nombreux,  riche  et  sans  compamison  pita 
joyeux  que  partout  ailleurs.  Des  gens  de  tons  pajrs  ne  mMiqucnt 
pas  d'y  accourir,  et  on  leur  donne  tout  ce  qui  leur  est  n^cessure."^ 
p.  126.    » " 

Fa  Hian  also  mentions  that  at  Samkassa,  in  the  tihb  ov 
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Sakta  Buddha  himself^  a  tower  (stapa?)  was  raised  in  honour 
of  Sakya*8  predeckssors^  Karkoutchanda,  Kanaka  Monnl^  and 
Kas'yapa,  wliich  was  in  existence  in  Fa  Hian*s  time.  He  saw  similar 
moaaments  elsewhere  3  and  the  fact  is  of  great  importance  to  correct 
It  mistaken  opinion  which  generally  prevails,  that  Sakya  Bnddha^ 
who  flonrished  in  the  seventh  century  befiHre  Christy  was  tbe  fovmI>sr 
of  the  Buddhist  religion. 
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Art.  XXVIII.— 7%^  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
Deyrah  Dhoon;  in  a  Letter  from  J.  D.  Mag  Donald,  Esq., 
of  the  Bengal  Infantry^  to  Colonel  Stkbs,  F.R.S. 

{Read  December  \7th,  1842.) 

Ths  Deyrab  Dhoon,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  Dehra  Dhoon,  is  a 
valley  cut  off  from  the  Dooab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jamna  by  the 
Sevallic  range  of  hills  (average  height  about  2000  feet),  which  rant 
from  the  Ganges,  at  Hnrdwar,  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the 
Jamna.    Parallel  with  this  range,  to  the  north-east,  is  the  first  bine 
range  of  the  Himalayas,  on  which  Mnssoorie  and  Landoor  are  situ- 
ated.   Between  these  ranges,  which  are  at  an  average  distance  from 
each  other  of  about  eight  miles,  lies  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon.     Tl&e 
bases  of  the  hills,  and  a  portion  of  the  valley  adjoining  them,  on 
each  side,  are  covered  with  forests  of  very  valuable  timber.     Hie 
centre  of  the  valley,  along  its  whole  length,  is  open,  with  one  trifling 
exception ;  and,  where  not  cultivated,  is  covered  with  grass  jungle, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  trees,  both  solitary  and  in  clumps  or  belts, 
which,  from  a  distance,  gives  the  country  a  most  park-like  appear- 
ance.    The  town  of  Deyrah,  and  the  cantonments  of  the  Sirmoor 
battalion,  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  where  it  is  intersected 
in  its  length  by  a  road  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Jumna,  and  in  its 
breadth  by  another  from  the  plains  of  Indus,  (through  the  Sevallic 
range,)  to  the  Sanatorium  of  Mussoorie  and  Landour.     The  latter  is 
fourteen  miles  from  Deyrah,  (half  of  which  is  ascent,  the  dep6t 
being  about  6300  feet  above  the  valley,)  and  7500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.     The  wat>er-shed,   called  here   ''pani  dal,"  also 
is  near  Deyrah,  and  streams  rising  on  the  one  side  of  it  run  to  the 
Ganges,  on  the  other  to  the  Jumna.      These  streams  are  large, 
increasing  as  they  get  nearer  to  the  great  rivers  5  very  pure  and 
clear;  and,  being  of  considerable  rapidity,   are  well  calculated  to 
turn  machinery,  or  to  be  turned  out  of  their  channels  to  irrigate  the 
country  as  they  pass. 

In  traditionary  lore,  this  country  beats  even  my  native  Gram- 
pians. There  is  not  a  river,  or  hill,  or  a  valley  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  which  the  natives  do  not  attach  traditions  that  run  back  to 
the  days  of  pure  romance,  that  is,  fiction.  Leaving  these  for  the 
present — though  several  of  them  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest 
— I  will  confine  myself  to  the  probable  and  practical;  and,  for  that 
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purpose,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  back  farther  than  the  days 
of  Jehangfr,  who  bestowed  the  Dhoon  in'Jaghir,  or  as  a  feudal 
fief,  according  to  Asiatic  custom,  and  to  that  of  the  Normans,  on 
one  of  his  Mohammedan  Sirdars  or  Chiefs.  This  man,  whose  name 
can  hardly  be  traced  among  his  titles,  and  the  terms  of  endearment 
still  bestowed  on  him  in  the  Dhoon,  was  a  jewel  of  a  conqueror! 
He  must  indeed  have  been  a  man  of  rare  prudence  and  virtue.  I 
cannot  learn  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  Dhoon  -,  but  he  left  it, 
when  removed  by  death,  a  perfect  garden.  The  land  richly  culti- 
vated; canals  and  aqueducts  in  various  directions;  orchards  or 
mango  topes,  still  in  existence ;  and  a  dense  population  attested  his 
industry  and  protecting  benevolence.  After  the  death  of  this 
Mohammedan,  the  Dhoon  became  a  bone  of  contention  among  the 
neighbouring  Rajas,  and  in  the  lapse  of  years,  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Aurungzeb,  different  Chiefs  held  alternate  sway,  according 
to  the  strength  of  their  retinue,  or  the  extent  of  their  bribes  to  the 
Amlah  of  the  already  fast-declining  throne  of  Delhi. 

After  many  struggles  and  changes,  the  Dhoon  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Srinuggur  Raja,  some  150  years  ago,  who 
managed  it,  for  many  years,  by  means  of  deputies,  called  Mutsad- 
dis.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  appointment  became  hereditary  in 
one  family;  and  that  family  waxing  rich,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence saucy,  it  became  at  last  so  audacious  as  to  beard  the  Raja, 
and  set  his  orders  at  defiance.  War  on  a  petty  scale  ensued ;  the 
Raja  of  the  day  trying  to  turn  out  the  Mutsaddi,  and  he  endea- 
vouring to  hold  his  own.  Then  the  distresses  of  the  Dhoon  were 
consummated.  Any  village  that  sided  with  the  Raja  was  plundered 
by  the  Mutsaddi*s  people;  and  those  who  showed  favour  to  the 
deputy  were  pillaged  in  their  turn  by  the  Raja's  men,  when  they 
got  the  upper  hand.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  years. 
At  last  the  Raja  called  in  the  assistance  of  his  brother.  Raja  of 
Nahun  or  Sirmoor.  The  latter  succeeded  in  taking  the  Dhoon  from 
the  Mutsaddi;  but  it  seems  he  ''fought  for  his  own  hand,"  for, 
instead  of  restoring  it  to  his  friend,  he  held  it  on  his  own  account 
for  some  six  years,  during  which  time — as  if  its  own  feuds  did  not 
bring  misery  enough — it  was  two  or  three  times  overrun  by  the 
Mahrattas.  At  length  the  Srinuggur  Raja  again  obtained  posses- 
sion, but  had  not  held  it  long  when  he  was  deprived,  not  only  of 
the  Dhoon,  but  of  his  own  territory  of  Srinuggur,  by  the  Goorkhas. 
These  hardy  hill-men — the  most  severe  task-masters  the  poor 
Dhoon  ever  had — ruled  it  with  an  iron  hand  for  about  twelve 
years,  by  the  end  of  which  time  they  came  into  contact  with  the 
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Compaiiyi  and  speedily  lost  their  sovereignty  along  this  frontier. 
The  celebrated  fort  of  Kolunga  was  their  last  strong- hold  in  the 
Dhooni  and  on  its  capture  by  the  Company,  after  a  menumble 
defence,  daring  which  General  Gillespie,  and  many  oflBcers  and  meD, 
were  killed,  the  Goorkha  mle,  beyond  their  own  kingdom  of  Nepal, 
ceased  entirely.  The  Company,  on  dispossessing  the  GooriLhii, 
annexed  the  Dhoon  to  their  own  provinces^  but  restored  the  Srinng- 
gnr  territories  to  the  Raja. 

It  requires  no  illustration,  after  the  above  recital,  to  account  for 
the  valley  being,  by  the  time  the  Company  got  possession  of  it, 
almost  depopulated.  The  wonder  Is,  that  any  inhabitants  were  left 
in  a  country  that  had  been  made  the  battle-field  of  so  many  mthletf 
factions  for  nearly  a  century.  It  necessarily  required  many  yean 
for  such  a  country  to  recover  itself;  and  the  Company  could  not,  or 
did  not,  do  more  than  grant  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  popnla- 
tion  protection  from  dacoiii,  and  other  marauders,  (the  sure  foUowen 
of  a  state  of  anarchy  and  misrule,)  and  lay  very  light  assessment! 
on  the  cultivated  land.  This  was  not  enough;  the  population  was 
nearly  extirpated,  and  those  families  that  had  found  refuge  in  the 
plains,  or  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  were  unable  to  resume  their 
agricultural  operations  in  the  Dhoon  without  asistance.  The  jnogle 
had  also.  In  the  mean  time,  become  so  rank,  that  even  amidst  the 
ruins  of  old  villages,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  mango  gardens  of  more 
happy  days,  the  malaria  was  so  deadly,  that  even  people  who  had 
been  bom  in  the  place  were  unable  to  live  there  as  it  then  stood, 
and  were  without  capital  to  make  the  necessary  clearance. 

Years  passed  on,  during  which  scarcely  any  amelioration  took 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  cultivators.  Many,  indeed,  returned  to 
the  homes  of  their  fathers,  but  it  was  only  to  drag  out  a  life  of 
squalid  wretchedness  upon  small  and  isolated  patches  in  the  heart 
of  a  jungle  which  they  were  unable  to  subdue, — a  jungle  that  not 
only  nursed  the  yearly  pestilence  that  consumed  them,  (the  miasma 
is  most  deadly  in  August,  September,  and  October,)  but  also  har- 
boured wild  beasts,  with  whom  they  had  to  struggle  for  the  posses* 
sion  of  their  scanty  crops,  and  sometimes  for  their  own  lives,  as 
well  as  those  of  their  cattle.  In  those  days,  European  enterprise 
was  discouraged,  as  connected  with  agricultural  operations  m  the 
Dhoon, — ^the  Hon.  Mr.  Shore,  then  Political  Agent,  an  amiable  and 
clear-headed  man,  and  a  most  excellent  civil  servant,  whose  name  is 
still  venerated  in  the  Dhoon,  being  of  opinion  that  an  acquaintance 
with  Europeans  contaminated  the  natives. 

Doctor  Royle's  recommendation  led,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  to  the 
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ei tablishment  of  tbe  Sanatoriam  of  Landour  and  Massoorie,  which 
are^  in  fact^  one^— Landour  contains  the  Convalescent  Dep6t  and 
Bazaar,  and  Massoorie  is  a  continuation  of  the  settlement  "  out  of 
Cantonments."  First,  a  lover  of  the  potato  cultivated  that  cele- 
brated root  there,  with  such  success  that  he  was  induced  to  build  a 
cottage  within  his  potato  garden.  Another  gentleman  was  seduced 
by  the  example;  and  soon  these  retreats,  from  being  merely  the 
scenes  of  occasional pic-nics,  became  the  favourite  resort  of  families 
during  the  hot  weather.  The  establishment  of  the  Dep6t  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  now  the  jagged  and  uneven  ridge,  at  a  height  of  between 
6000  and  8000  feet,  is  studded  with  cottages  to  the  number  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred,  extending  over  a  distance  of  from  eight  to 
ten  miles.  The  only  rule  has  been  the  whim  of  the  builder.  Sites 
were  chosen  on  account  of  the  shelter  or  the  exposure,  the  view  or 
tbe  retirement;  and  the  buildings  seem  scattered  over  the  uneven 
summits  of  the  ridge,  and  its  projecting  promontories,  as  if  strewed 
by  the  gods  of  the  mountain  in  some  frolic !  Each  peak  and 
pinnacle  is  surmounted  by  a  residence  as  fantastic  in  its  archi- 
tecture as  its  situation  is  picturesque,  and  the  whole,  as  seen  from 
the  Dhoon,  resembles  a  straggling  flock  of  sheep  at  graze  *,  I  mean 
wkUe  ones,  such  as  we  see  in  Europe,  for  you  know  there  are  many 
black  sheep  in  this  country. 

The  establishment  of  the  settlement  of  Mussoorie  one  would 
think  could  not  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  eflfect  on  the  agricultural 
affairs  of  the  Dhoon,  as  affording  such  a  near  and  advantageous 
mart  for  its  produce;  yet  such  was  not  the  case,  or  the  result  was 
not  felt.  The  Dhoon  was  too  much  depressed,  and  the  causes 
already  mentioned  proved  too  strong  for  the  cultivators  to  cope 
with  without  capital,  skill,  or  energy.  The  new  settlement  conse* 
quently  continued  for  many  years  to  draw  its  supplies  from  the 
Saharunpore  district,  and  the  other  adjoining  provinces. 

During  the  year  1837,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  and  military  services,  as  well  as  others  unconnected 
with  Government,  applied  for  and  obtained  grants  of  land  in  the 
Deyrah  Dhoon,  on  the  same  terms'  as  those  upon  which  land  had 
been  granted  to  settlers  of  Gorukhpoor,  and  other  waste  districts. 
At  this  time  there  were,  say  from  20,000  to  25,000  acres  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  Dhoon  under  cultivation;  the  remaining  portion 
was  a  vast  wilderness,  filled  with  wild  elephants,  tigers,  bears,  deer, 
&c.,  the  whole  more  or  less  unhealthy,  malaria  (from  the  extent  of 

>  For  these  terms,  and  the  present  extent  of  the  grant,  see  Appendix,  Nob* 
I.  and  II. 
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rank  vegetation)  prevailing  to  a  great  degree  from  the  setting  in  of 
the  rains  until  the  end  of  October.  "  It  is  now  amusing."  writes 
Mr.  Mc  Gregor,  "  were  it  not  equally  mortifying,  to  think  of  the 
very  sanguine  expectations  that  were  then  entertained  by  the  pro- 
prietors. Some  of  them  had  voluminous  calculations  fairly  drawn 
out,  which  most  incontestibly  proved  (on  paper)  that  large  fortunes 
must  be  realized  in  a  very  few  years  $  and  although  I  myself  was 
never  led  away  by  these  hopes,  I  did  expect  very  different  results  to 
any  that  have  yet  taken  place." 

The  easy  terms  on  which  the  grantees  were  to  hold  the  lands, 
compared  with  those  obtained  in  the  Saharunpoor,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  would  be  their  only  com- 
petitors in  the  market — they  being  so  much  nearer  the  great  marts 
for  farm  produce  (Landour  and  Mnssoorie),  which  would  give 
them  the  advantage  of  12  or  18  per  cent,  in  carriage  alone — and  the 
known  fertility  of  the  soil,  were  facts  on  which  sanguine  hopes 
might  have  been  based  of  converting  the  grant  into  an  estate  that 
would  yield  a  handsome  return  in  a  few  years. 

The  very  luxuriant  growth  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  the  sugar- 
cane also,  encouraged  the  hope  that  those  two  staple  articles  (indigo 
and  sugar)  could  be  produced  to  much  advantage.  To  them,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  indigenous  grains  of  the  country,  namely, 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  &c.,  attention  was  immediately  directed^ 

Before  anything  could  be  done,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
people  must  be  procured;  for  so  scant  was  the  population^  that, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  station  of  Deyrah,  guides 
were  required  to  thread  a  country  where  there  are  now  good 
roads  and  many  villages.  To  obtain  a  population,  therefore^  were 
the  thoughts  of  all  the  grantees  directed;  and  circumstances, 
which  afterwards  proved  ruinously  deceptive,  seemed  at  the  time  to 
favour  their  views.  At  the  very  time  that  the  grantees  commenced 
their  operations,  the  famine  of  1837  was  devastating  Upper  India: 
and  while  fertile  soil  was  here  lying  waste,  for  want  of  cultivators, 
thousands  of  that  class  were  dying  of  starvation  in  the  Delhi, 
Minpooree,  Agra,  Cawnpoor,  and  other  districts.  Agents  were, 
therefore,  sent  to  engage  the  starving  peasantry  of  these  districts  to 
emigrate  to  the  Dhoon  at  the  expense  of  the  grantees,  who  had  thus 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  rescuing  hundreds  of 
families  from  ruin,  and  of  thinking  that  they  were  effectually  peopling 
their  grants  at  the  same  time.  In  this  manner,  and  at  very  great 
expense,  several  thousands  of  the  poor  sufferers  were  rescued 
from  starvation,  and  brought  into  the  Dhoon.     Houses  were  built 
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for  them;  daily  food  was  supplied  to  themselves  and  families;  and 
when  so  far  recruited  as  to  be  able  to  work,  the  greater  part  were 
famished  with  cattle,  ploughs,  subsistence,  seed,  and,  in  shorty 
everything  necessary  to  set  them  up  as  cultivators,  and  to  support 
them  till  they  had  reaped  one  crop.  The  remainder  were  retained 
as  hired  servants,  on  monthly  wages,  and  sent,  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  to  plough  and  prepare  land  for  indigo,  sugar,  &c.  I 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1838,  everything  went  on  beauti- 
fully. The  new-comers  were  contented  and  happy;  the  climate  was 
delightful;  a  great  quantity  of  land  had  been  broken  up,  and  sown 
with  indigo,  rice,  &c.  In  short,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
and  cheering  than  the  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  1st  of  July,  1838. 
But  this  appearance  was  utterly  deceptive.  The  proprietors  of  the 
grants  were  standing  on  a  loaded  mine,  of  the  existence  of  which 
not  one  of  them  had  the  least  idea. 

The  rains  set  in  about  the  middle  of  this  month  (July),  and  it  is 
now  known  that  malaria  commits  fearful  ravages  among  those 
exposed  to  it  between  the  months  of  July  and  October  in  the  Dhoon 
jangles.  The  poor  people  who  had  been  brought  from  the  plains 
had  not  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  shock  which  their  constitu- 
tions had  received  from  the  famine  which  had  made  them  involun- 
tary emigrants.  Fever  and  ague  made  their  appearance  among 
them  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  for  the  next  two  months,  though 
the  mortality  was  not  great,  the  suffering  was  immense. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  state  of  the  grants  at  the 
end  of  the  month  of  October,  than  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Mr.  Mac  Gregor,  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  On  the  1 2th  of 
September,  he  was  taken  ill  of  "jungle-fever."  The  violence  of  the 
attack  was  so  severe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  grants,  and 
go  to  Mussoorie  for  medical  aid,  where  for  some  time  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  By  the  20th  of  October  he  was  sufiiciently  recovered 
to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

He  writes : — "  Of  several  hundreds  whom  I  had  left  on  the  grant, 
and  left  fully  provided  with  food,  medicine,  and  five  native  medical 
attendants,  and  who,  now  that  the  sickly  season  was  over,  I  hoped 
would  all  be  very  soon  able  to  resume  their  labours,  only  thirty-eight 
souls  remained.  Of  the  rest,  several  had  died  (about  ten  per  cent.), 
and  the  remainder  had  run  away  to  the  plains,  carrying  off  with  them 
the  tools  and  implements  with  which  they  had  been  supplied.  Some 
were  even  so  impudently  ungrateful  as  to  carry  off  with  them  cattle 
entrusted  to  their  care."    Times  had  mended  in  the  Dooab,  and 
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these  unhappy  exiles  were  but  too  glid  to  get  back  to  their  own 
homes,  now  that  starvation  no  longer  stared  them  in  the  face.  No 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  indnce  them  to  return ;  or  even  to  restors 
the  property  they  had  taken  away. 

At  the  end  of  1838,  the  results  of  the  first  year's  experiment 
were  as  follows :— The  grantees  were  convinced  of  the  extreme  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil  I  for  everything  that  was  tried  grew  most  luxuriantly, 
such  as  indigo,  rice  of  various  kinds,  maize,  &c.  and  of  the  finest 
quality  of  indigo  that  might  be  produced;  for  the  few  maunds, 
made  before  sickness  had  completely  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the 
workmen,  were  of  a  superior  description)  but  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  locality  was  undeniable,  and  not  to  be  borne  up  against.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  single  person,  European  or  native,  engaged  on  the 
grants  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned  escaped  fever.  Thus  the 
grantees  had  the  mortification  to  see  splendid  rice  crops  left  to  rot 
on  the  ground,  in  the  very  time,  too,  when  famine  was  devastating 
Upper  India,  for  want  of  hands  to  reap  them.  The  valley  was  at  this 
time  divided  into  several  grants,  and  belonging  to  different  parties. 

By  combinations,  coalitions,  and  purchases,  effected  at  difforent 
periods,  all  the  grants  of  any  consequence  are  now  one  property,  or 
belonging  to  one  proprietary  body,  of  which  Mr.  Mac  Gregor  is  sole 
manager.  The  result  of  the  combined  efforts  since  the  commence- 
ment is  only  that  they  have  now  1050  families  of  as^mis,  or  sub- 
tenants, cultivating  from  eight  to  ten  acres  each,  and  paying,  on  an 
average,  eighteen  rupees  per  annum ;  but  they  would  require  double 
this  number  of  as&m(s,  or  cultivators,  to  give  a  return  that  would 
support  an  European  manager,  besides  the  indispensable  native 
establishments,  and  afford  a  surplus  equal  to  the  ordinary  interest 
for  the  money  sunk.  -^ 

The  difficulties  that  were  so  alarming  at  first,  and  which  rendered 
European  management  indispensable,  no  longer  exist:  the  settle* 
ment  of  asimfs  is  become  a  matter  of  routine,  conducted  by 
natives.  Mr.  Mac  Gregor  is  at  present,  I  believe,  engaged  in  per- 
fecting a  system  of  native  snperintendence,  initiating  into  its  details 
clever  natives,  (who  are  better  calculated  to  conduct  the  routine  of 
village  management,  when  once  that  routine  has  been  fixed,  than 
Europeans  are),  preparatory  to  making  over  the  management  to 
them,  which,  under  rules  and  regulations  drawn  out  for  their  guid- 
ance, and  under  the  surveillance  of  some  of  the  partners  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  will  be  able  to  conduct  at  one-half  of  the 
present  expense. 

Though  the  result  of  their  endeavours  has  not  realised  the 
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expectationi  of  the  most  moderate-minded  of  the  grantees,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  sapposed  that  but  little  good  hat  been  effected.  The  com- 
fortable  settlement  of  a  thousand  families  that  would  otherwise  have 
starved,  or  led  a  life  of  wretchedness,  and  the  recovery  of  10,000 
acres  from  the  jungle^  are  matters  of  satisfaction,  though,  as  yet, 
not  of  much  profit.  The  cultivation  has,  no  doubt,  added  much  to 
the  healthiness  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  valley,  but  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done;  and  without  the  assistance  of  government,  in 
draining  swamps  and  opening  cuts  or  canals  from  the  main  streams, 
some  of  the  grants  that  as  yet  remain  untouched  on  account  of  their 
insalubrity,  and  others  on  account  of  the  want  of  water  for  drinking, 
must  be  abandoned. 

If  the  proprietors  throw  up  the  unhealthy  grants  *,  they  revert 
to  government;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  adventurers  or 
natives  will  ever  attempt  to  clear  away  and  cultivate  that  which  the 
present  grantees,  even  with  such  superior  means  at  their  command, 
have  abandoned.  These  unhealthy  spots,  therefore,  are  likely,  if 
government  do  not  interfere,  to  remain  untouched  3  and  to  be,  not 
only  unhealthy  in  themselves,  but  hot-beds  for  fever,  and  for  gene- 
rating malaria  enough  to  poison  the  whole  valley.  Government  has 
already  cut  one  small  canal,  which  is  of  much  benefit;  and  the 
grantees  have,  at  their  own  expense,  made  several  still  smaller  ones 
also  of  much  use :  and  had  they  (the  grantees)  not  suffered  such 
heavy  losses  by  the  absconding  of  so  many  as&mfs,  or  cultivators, 
they  would,  of  their  own  accord,  have  drained  swamps,  and  cut 
more  canals.  But  the  capital  at  their  disposal  has  already  been 
expended;  and  without  assistance  from  government,  these  grants 
cannot  improve  much  in  point  of  climate,  the  grand  desideratum, 
for  many  years  to  come. 

At  present,  for  an  outlay  of  250,000  rupees,  returns  do  not 
exceed  from  18,000  to  20,000  rupees  per  annum,  of  which  sum  about 
one-half  is  expended  in  management.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  of  the 
above  sum,  not  one-half  has  been  expended  on  that  which  has  turned 
out  the  only  source  of  return,  namely,  the  present  sub-tenants ;  the 
remainder  has  been  thrown  away  on  those  who  have  absconded,  on 
eiperiments,  buildings,  and  on  unproductive  establishments. 

It  is  true  that  money  laid  out  on  advances  to  as&mis  will  yield, 
if  they  remain  and  are  tolerably  industrious,  forty  per  cent,  per  i 

annum;  but  in  the  infancy  of  the  speculation,  much  money  was  lost  j 

in  the  purchase  of  experience,  before  people  knew  what  would  pay, 

I 
>  See  Kote  in  Appendix.  i 

s  The  unhealthy  gnats  are  marked*  in  the  second  note. 
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and  what  would  not ;  and  consequently  the  gross  returns  now  bndy 
equal  what  the  spirited  capitalisU  would  receive  had  they  invested 
their  money  in  government  securities.  Their  zeal,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance,  deserved  a  better  fate;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
government,  by  contributing  to  the  healthiness  and  capabilities  of 
the  valley,  will  enable  the  grantees  to  bring  the  whole  of  their  grants 
under  coltivation.-^a  measure  which  would  not  only  enable  them  to 
recover  their  lee- way,  but  be  of  immense  public  benefit. 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  words  under  the  heads  of  Climate,  Popu- 
lation, &c.,  though  at  the  risk  of  repeating  much  of  what  I  have 
already  said. 

Climate. 

Where  the  country  is  cleared,  and  at  some  distance  from  swamps 
and  dense  jungle,  the  climate  is  good;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, sickness  does  not  equal  that  of  the  plains.     In  fact,  I  con- 
sider the  Dhoon,  except  from  July  to  the  end  of  the  rains  in  October, 
when  fever  and  ague  prevail  to  a  great  degree,  to  be,  in  point  of 
climate  and  salubrity,  preferable  to  any  other  part  I  have  seen  in 
India.     It  is  also  found,  even  during  the  unhealthy  season,  that 
people  get  seasoned  to  the  climate  after  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
are  less  incommoded,  as  these  complaints  are  generally  confined  to 
new  comers.     Mortality  is  generally  occasioned  by  debility,  the 
effects  of  continued  attacks  of  fever  and  ague,  or  from  that  severe 
scourge  the  Dhoon  or  pakka  jungle  fever  i.     I  have  no  doubt  that 
were  the  causes  of  these  diseases  removed,  namely,  rank  jungle 
vegetation,  and  swamps,  producing  malaria,  the  effect  on  the  salu- 
brity of  the  valley  would  be  in  proportion.     You  will  perceive,  by  a 
Meteorological  Table  in  the  Appendix,  that  the  mere  temperature  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  fevers,  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  parts  of 
India.     The  average  temperature  for  the  years  1840  and  1841  does 
not  exceed  75^-,  neither  is  the  transition  from  hot  to  cold  so  great, 
nor  so  sudden,  in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  as  in  the  plains  of 
India.     From  July  to  the  end  of  September  the  quantity  of  rain  in 
the  Dhoon  is  in  excess  of  what  falls  in  the  Dooab,  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent  of  India.     The  hot  winds  never  blow  in  this  happy 
(at  least,  as  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,)  valley.     The  sports- 
man may  wander  about  the  whole  day  with  but  common  precautions 
(such  as  sola  topis,  &c.)  against  the  effects  of  the  sun ;  in  fact,  he 
may  have  as  many  hunting  days  as  his  less  fortunate  brother  (in 
respect  to  variety  and  quantity  of  game;  in  your  more  northern 

climes. 

^  See  Appendix,  No.  6. 
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Soil. 

The  soil  is  generally  a  fine  deep  mouldy  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  station  of  Deyrah;  and  vhere  stones,  gravely 
&c.,  have  been  deposited  by  hill-torrents.  The  produce  of  the  land 
varies  with  the  degree  of  pains  taken  with  the  cultivation.  With 
the  same  attention  and  care,  I  doubt  not  but  the  Dhoon  would  give 
a  higher  return  than  land  in  the  plains. 

Prices. 

Prices  vary  greatly;  thus,  in  some  years  produce  sells  much 
dearer  in  the  Dhoon  than  in  the  plains,  and  vice  versd.  Last  year 
grain  was  forty  per  cent,  dearer  in  the  Dhoon  than  at  Delhi;  this 
year  it  is  about  forty  per  cent,  cheaper.  By  the  supply  of  oats  from 
the  farms,  the  price  of  grain  in  the  Landour  market  has  been  reduced 
considerably. 

For  the  natural  productions  of  the  Dhoon  I  refer  you  to  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shore  (Calcutta,  I  think,  1826),  and 
to  Captain  Brown,  and  to  the  Bengal  and  Agra  Guide  and  Gazetteer 
of  1841,  in  all  of  which  you  will  find  them  enumerated.  Of  none  of 
these  have  the  grantees  availed  themselves  as  articles  of  commerce, 
as  all  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  Dhoon  is  open  to  people  to  take 
away  what  natural  productions  they  fancy.  Thus  the  natives  are 
able  to  bring  into  the  market  building  materials,  for  which  there  is 
great  demand  at  Landour  and  Mussoorie,  at  prices  which  would 
hardly  remunerate  the  grantees. 

Trses,  Grain,  etc.,  lately  introduced,  and  the  Results. 

Various  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  those  which  may  at  some 
future  period  be  valuable  as  timber,  have  been  introduced  on  a  small 
scale;  and  all  appear  to  thrive  well.  The  tea  shrub  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Civil  Service,  in  1838,  and  is  found  to 
thrive  admirably;  and  government  has  established  an  experimental 
nursery,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  this  product  can  be  raised 
with  advantage.  As  far  as  two  years'  experiment  enables  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, the  Superintendent  of  Government  Gardens,  N.  W.  P.,  to  form 
an  opinion,  the  tea- tree  will  thrive  as  well,  if  not  better  in  the 
Dhoon,  than  in  any  part  of  the  continent  of  India.  One  of  the  tea 
plants  has,  for  two  years  past,  produced  and  matured  seed.  Indigo, 
and  Otaheite  and  Mauritius  sugar-cane  have  also  been  introduced; 
but  heavy  losses  have  as  yet  been  sustained  from  these  sources,  from 
the  thinness  of  the  population,  and  other  causes,  which  have  operated 
against  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  indigo  and  sugar  on  a  suffi- 
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ciently  large  scale.  Cotton  of  improved  varieties,  American  maize, 
varioos  cereal  grains  from  ail  parts  of  the  world  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  have  not  been  as  yet  cultivated  on  a  sufficiently  extended 
scale  to  warrant  any  decided  opinion  being  formed  regarding  them. 
The  mulberry-tree  grows  in  great  luxuriance.  I  am  not  aware  Uiat 
silk  worms  have  ever  been  tried  in  the  Dhoon  j  at  all  events,  I  fear 
that  a  scanty  population  would  be  a  bar  to  speculation  with  them. 
A  small  batch  of  indigo  made  in  1838  was  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  in  Calcutta  equal  to  the  best  Bengal  blue.  All  attempts  to 
breed  live  stock  have  proved  abortive,  owing  to  unforeseen  causes, 
but  principally  to  sufficient  care  not  being  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Population. 

The  population,  in  1823,  according  to  the  Hon.  F.J. 

Shore,  was 20,179 

Ditto,  in  1838,  according  to  Captain  Brown,  Revenue 

Surveyor 30,817 

Increase        •  .      10,638 

I  believe  no  census  has  since  been  taken;  but  I  should  say  the  total 
cannot  now  fall  short  of  50,000  souls.  The  station  of  Deyrah  has 
gradually  become  a  large  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are 
many  houses,  the  property  of  Europeans.  Rajpoor  has  since  aprung 
up  a  flourishing  village.  These,  with  the  addition  of  the  grants,  can- 
not fail  to  make  up  the  population  to  the  number  I  have  mentioned. 
The  average  population  of  the  united  grant  from  the  Ist  of  June, 
1840,  to  3 1  St  of  May,  1842,  was  2,320;  number  of  deaths  93,  being 
4  per  cent. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  do  so  in  the  belief  that  ''there  is  not 
in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet"  as  that  of  which  it  treats.  In 
scenery  it  and  its  neighbourhood  are  certainly  of  the  first  order.  I 
cannot,  even  though  my  prejudices  prompt  me  to  do  so,  compare 
my  native  hills  and  straths  to  them.  It  contains  two  of  the  noblest 
(and  esteemed  by  the  Hindus  the  holiest)  of  rivers.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  As  a  sporting  country,  it  is  supe* 
rior  to  any  in  India.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal;  but  it  will  be  allowed* 
when  you  consider  the  quantity  and  variety  of  game,  including  the 
wild  elephant,  with  whom  a  tussle  is  a  grander  and  more  exciting 
affair  than  the  much  vaunted  charge  of  the  "  Royal  Bengal  tiger/* 
which  is  found  also  in  great  plenty.  Mr.  Mac  Gregor  shot  one  last 
year  in  his  garden.  The  leopard,  buffalo,  deer,  almost  in  endless 
variety,  including  the  red  deer  of  Scotland,  here  called  barah  singa. 
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(twelTe-antlered).  The  baknr  {Cervut  miuntjac)^  or  bftridng  deer, 
and  hog,  and  spotted  deer  (Cervus  asis),  in  great  numbers*  The  flf* 
fishing  in  the  Dhoon  %a  perhaps  superior  to  any  in  the  world. 

A  few  years  ago.  Colonel  Frederic  Young  kept  a  pack  of  imported 
English  hounds  at  Deyrah,  which  he  hunted  regularly,  aifording 
much  sport. 

In  taking  leave  of  Dejrrah  Dhoon,  I  fear  I  may  have  tired  you 
already  j  should  it  happily  be  otherwise,  I  shall  be  delighted  if  I  can 
give  you  any  further  information,  and  shall  revert  to  the  subject 
with  pleasure. 

Nora  BT  Colonel  Stkxb. 

[The  preceding  history  of  the  Deyrah  Dhoon  manifests^  the 
melancholy  consequences  resulting  from  the  instability  of  the 
governments  of  India.  During  a  vigorous  and  fostering  native 
administration,  everything  flourishes  and  prospers,  as  if  by  magic  j 
and,  as  magically,  anarchy,  ruin,  and  desolation  follow  conflicts  for 
authority,  changes  of  rulers,  and  abuse  of  power.  The  extension  of 
British  authority  to  the  valley  will  remove  the  primary  evil  of 
ephemeral  control  ^  and  by  the  grants  of  long  leases,  with  fixed  light 
assessments,  and  forbearance  in  the  early  introduction  of  our  fiscal 
and  judicial  systems,  the  period  may  not  be  distant,  when  a 
tract  of  country  so  peculiarly  favoured  by  geographical  position, 
shall  be  restored  to  its  pristine  prosperity.] 


APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 


The  terms  on  which  the  grants  are  held  are  as  follows: — 

f«  «  «  *  «  The  conditions  herein  stated  5  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
first  fifty  years,  on  the  following  engagements: — 

"  1st.  To  clear,  according  to  the  undermentioned  proportions, 
the  whole  grant  within  the  period  of  twenty  years,  with  the  exception 
of  — »  acres  of  irremedially  barren  land,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
remainder  deducted,  as  approved  of  by  government. 

*'2nd.  To  clear  the  jungle,  and  bring  into  cultivation  the  cultur- 
able  land  included  in  the  grant  within  the  period  of  twenty  years. 

"  3rd.  If  no  commencement  be  made  to  clear  within  the  first 
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yearj  the  settlement  to  be  void,  and  the  grant  resomable  by  goyem- 
ment,  who  may  settle  it  with  any  other  persons. 

"  4th.  If  one- fourth  of  the  whole  culturable  land  be  not  cleared 
and  cultivated  within  the  first  five  years,  the  remainder  to  lapse  to 
government,  or  a  settlement  to  be  made  with  any  other  person. 

'*  5th.  If  one- half  of  the  whole  culturable  land  be  not  cleared  and 
cultivated  in  ten  years,  the  remainder  to  lapse  to  government,  or  a 
settlement  be  made  with  any  other  person. 

"  6th.  If  the  whole  culturable  land  be  not  cleared  and  cultivated 
in  twenty  years,  the  remainder  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  government. 

"7th.  To  pay,  according  to  kistbandis  in  use  in  the  Dhoon, 
the  following  yearly  jamas,  viz.  [here  in  the  warrant  follow  tables 
calculated  for  the  indent  of  each  grant  separately,  instead  of  copying 
any  one  of  which,  I  will  state  the  terms  briefly,  as  follow : — ^To  pay 
on  the  area,  after  deducting  as  in  the  Ist  paragraph  of  these  con- 
ditions, for  the  first  three  years,  till  the  fourth  year,  15  annas  and 
^  pie  per  100  acres,  increasing  yearly  till  the  forty-ninth  year,  when 
the  payment  per  100  acres  will  have  increased  to  76  rupees,  14  annas, 
and  5  pie  per  100  acres,  at  which  rate  it  remains  fixed  till  the  end 
of  the  lease  of  fifty  years.  The  leases  are  then  renewable  at  the 
ordinary  rates  of  the  district.]  *  *  *  These  jamas  are  to  be 
recoverable  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  force  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  from  the  Malguzars,  farmers,  &c.,  in  cases 
of  arrears. 

"  8th.  The  standard  of  measurement  to  be  the  British  standard 
acre,  consisting  of  4840  square  yards  ^  and  the  government  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  measure  the  land  in  the  sixth,  eleventh,  and  twenty- first 
years,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  that  the  conditions  respecting 
the  clearance  of  the  specified  portion  of  land  by  each  of  these  periods 
have  been  fulfilled. 

"9th.  The  grantees  to  erect  boundary- marks  round  their  grants, 
and  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  repair. 

"  10th.  The  public  highways  are  not  considered  included  in  the 
grants  of  land  through  which  they  run,  and  remain  the  property  of 
the  state. 

"  llth.  The  grantees  are  to  pay  a  contribution  of  one  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  amount  of  their  jama  for  the  year,  for  the  repairs 
of  the  high  road,  in  lieu  of  all  demands  of  the  state  for  repairing  the 
high  road.  The  grantees  will  have  no  claim  on  the  government  for 
making  or  repairing  private  ro^ids. 

"  12th.  The  right  of  government  to  take  land  for  roads,  canals, 
or  other  public  purposes,  in  the  mode  laid  down  by  regulation  is  to 
remain  in  force  in  land  included  in  this  grant. 
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"  13th«  All  right  of  way  from  the  villages  to  watering  places, 
and  from  villages  to  the  high  roads,  are  to  be  respected;  and  any 
dispnte  to  be  settled  by  the  officers  in  judicial  charge  of  the  Deyrah 
valley,  under  the  control  of  the  commissioner. 

"  14th.  The  right  to  all  mineral  product  found  within  the  grant  is 
reserved  to  government;  and  the  right  to  take  limestones  and  other 
stones  from  the  bed  of  any  stream  or  river  passing  through  the  grant 
is  reserved  to  the  public:  any  persons  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to 
take  the  same  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  grantee. 

*'  15  th.  The  right  to  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation  is  reserved 
to  the  state :  government  will  direct  such  cuts  and  sluices  to  be  made 
as  may  appear  proper. 

"  1 6th.  The  grantees  are  bound  to  conform  to  such  rules  regard- 
ing police  arrangement  as  may  be  determined  on,  and  to  appoint  and 
support  a  gorayat  for  each  inhabited  village,  if  required. 

"  1 7th.  The  grantees  are  bound  to  conform  to  all  regulations  and 
acts  of  government,  in  common  with  all  landholders.*' 

The  above  are  the  conditions,  which  are  most  liberal;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  unhealtbiness  of  the  valley  neutralises  the  liberality  of 
government.  By-the-by,  Condition  No.  14  checks  all  mineralogical 
research,  which  is  impolitic,  in  my  opinion,  though  perhaps  there 
may  be  some  good  cause  for  it. 


No.  2. 

The  following  Table  shows  very  nearly  the  Contents  of  the  Grants, 

and  the  Nature  of  their  Soil. 


Names  of  Gnnti. 

Totel 

Area  In 

Acre*. 

Deduct 
irremediable 
barren  Acres. 

Remains 
useful  Acres. 

Deduct  1  as 
provided  by 
Govenmient. 

Area  to  be 
engaged  for. 

Arcadia      -    - 
Markhain    •    - 
Uopetown  •    - 
Attiea    -    -    - 

6499 

6861 

18,813 

6072 

1727 

2145 

'6168 

2213 

3772 

3716 

12,645 

3859 

943 

929 

3161 

965 

2829 

2787 

9484 
2894 

The*  Jogeewalla  Forest,  containing  11,4D6  acres,  and  Gosaeen- 
walla  Forest,  containing  2964  acres,  have  been  applied  for,  but  not 
confirmed. 

The  Jumsfael  Grant,  containing  about  7000  acres,  has  been 
confirmed;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  its  detailed 
measurement. 

*  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  partleolarly  imliealthy. 
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No.  3. 

'  The  unoccupied  Lands  in  the  District  of  Deynh  Dhoon. 

The  following  is  a  Statement^  of  the  tmoccupied  Farettt  and  Lands  in 

the  District  of  Deyrah  Dkoon. 


1 

KAHB8. 

FU  for  CnltiTstioB. 

oafTCu* 

Votal 

Cy^tsMieof 

yielding  an 

immadlat* 

Ntnnu 

Kot 

capable  of 

Sri^ldiiitaa 

inunediata 

ntuia* 

BQta, 
ForatSf 

and 
RaTinti. 

Waste, 
Jko. 

The  Chimderbiinee  Forest 

1794 

6461 

4981 

6341 

18,677 

9 

The  Timlee  Fonst  •    . 

931 

6996 

2431 

4486 

13^843 

3 

The  Piritheepoor  Fozest 

90 

2046 

••• 

938 

8074 

4 

The  Chaimdpoor  Forest 

868 

1488 

••• 

1734 

4085 

5 

The  Suhienspoor  Forest 

1916 

6688 

8018 

6046 

16>,68B 

6 

The  Umhuree  Forest  . 

•  •  • 

1086 

6706 

1194 

7983 

7 

The  Honwillft  Forest  • 

306 

1816 

••• 

1243 

8363 

8 

The  BooUwaHa  Forest . 

2724 

6922 

6701 

6369 

26,766 

9 

The  Seoaree  Forest  •    . 

1669 

••• 

•■• 

1337 

2906 

10 

The  MotrowalU  Forest  • 

990 

3814 

2297 

3804 

10,905 

11 

The  MuTsdiih  Forest    . 

3661 

6660 

7711 

6610 

22,432 

12 

The  Thsno  Forest    •    • 

2433 

6692 

••• 

6660 

14^685 

13 

The  onoceopied  Lands  at 
KonhunraUft    •    •    . 

122 

••• 

••• 

87 

209 

14 

The  Beerpoor  Forest    • 

197 

171 

96 

146 

465 

16 

The  Forest  of  the  Bengala 
and  Rnmbuha  Nadees 

760 

13,160 

••• 

6014 

19,924 

16 

The  Forest  of  Moteechoor 

2663 

1828 

8891 

6668 

18,045 

17 

The  Jogeewalla  Forest  • 

6608 

1366 

••• 

4628 

11,496 

18 

The  Ganges  Khadai     • 

1023 

••• 

••■ 

1013 

2036 

19 

The  Oosaeenwalla  Forest 

2132 

••• 

«•• 

832 

2964 

20 

The  Dholkoti  Forest     . 

998 

3361 

••• 

3117 

7466 

80,664 

65,378 

40,740 

66,040 

Totals    .    . 

95,942           1 

105,780 

201,722 

>  Copied  from  ^^  The  Hills"  newspaper,  published  at  Mnssoorie. 
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No.  4. 
Average  Temperature  at  Hopetown  for  1840  and  1841. 


1840. 

January       •  • 

February 
Jftaxxsh  • 

April      •  • 

Hay  •  1 

June     \  • 

July  • 

Aug'ust  •  » 

September  • 

October  •  « 

NoTsniber   •  • 

December  • 

General  aTorage 


58} 

63 

741 

83 

86i 

86 

83| 

811 

81 

7« 
•7 
611 

76/. 


1841. 


January 

61} 

February     • 

«4 

March  « 

«7J 

April           » 

m 

May       . 

- 

8U 

June            • 

881 

July  '    • 

mi 

August 

82| 

September 

81A 

October       • 

74H 

November 

mi 

December    • 

60)1 

General  average     • 

i*mu 

or  *00067  in  excess  of  74f 

The  above  are  the  averages  of  three  observations  daily— «t  sun-rise,  the 
highest  range  during  Uie  day,  and  sun-set.  The  thermometer  in  a  southern 
veraadfd^  and  not  eaq^oeed  to  reflection  from  the  ground. 

Ho.  5. 

Abstract  Register  of  Rain  at  Hopetown  from  Jannarjr,  1839/ 

to  April,  1842. 


1830. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Januaiy    • 

8-26 

5-31 

0*87 

0-75 

February  • 

5-90 

0-02 

1*64 

2-10 

3*14 

0*29 

1-42 

0*23 

April     •    • 

002 

0-43 

0*24 

0-00 

May      •    • 

103 

0-59 

1*62 

June     ;    • 

3-23 

814 

3-87 

July      •    • 

16-90 

21*58 

19-61 

August  •    • 

26-76 

13-18 

17-53 

September. 

6-66 

8-11 

8-28 

October     • 

000 

0*08 

0-24 

November. 

0-92 

0-26 

1-26 

December. 

0-29 

000 

2-62 

Totals  •    . 

67-11 

57-94 

59-20 
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No.  6, 

Dr.  G.  C.  Wallick,  at  present  attached  to  my  regiment,  and  who 
has  had  some  experience  of  the  Dhoon,  has  kindly  famished  me 
with  the  following  note: — 

"  Fevers  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  valley  of  the  Dhoon  doring 
the  dry  months  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  snch  as  arise  from 
accidental  causes,  local  inflaence  exerting  very  little  eflfect  at  such 
times  in  inducing  any  peculiar  type  of  the  disease.  Daring  the 
rain,  however,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rich  and  rank  vegetation 
in  which  the  whole  valley  is  clothed,  from  being  under  the  action 
of  numberless  small  streams,  from  the  formation  in  the  lower  ground 
of  extensive  and  stagnant  marshes,  and  more  especially  from  the 
miasma  exhaled  from  the  exuberant  growth  and  increase  of  the 
underwood,  as  also  of  the  trees  themselves  composing  these  mighty 
forests,  fevers,  somewhat  peculiar  and  local,  are  generated;  and,  in 
fact,  for  a  European  constitution,  at  the  above  season,  even  a 
journey  through,  far  more  a  residence  in,  these  wilds,  would  be 
certain  of  producing  them.  The  most  prominent  distinguishing 
features  of  these  fevers  are  their  approaching  latterly,  from  a  remit- 
tent to  intermittent,  more  nearly  to  the  continued,  and  verging  into 
the  typhoid,  with  its  concomitant  low  delirium  and  rapid  prostra- 
tion. For  this  season  travelling  is  as  much  as  possible  avoided, 
although  the  risk  is  frequently  run,  and  even  with  impunity.  Of 
course,  where  the  forests  have  been  cleared,  and  the  land  undergone 
draining  and  regular  tilling,  the  climate  is  as  healthy  as  in  any 
other  parts  of  India." 
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Art.  XXIX.-^^  LeUer  to  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.,  4-<?.,  4-<?.,  4-(?., 
Htmorary  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society ^  on  a  MS.  of 
the  Jami  al  Taw&rikh  of  Sashfd  al  Dfuy  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  the  year  1838 1  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover, 'amongst 
the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  a 
volame  containing,  portions  of  the  Jdmi  al  Tawdrikh,  previously 
supposed  to  have  been  lost;  and  in  the  following  year  I  had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  the  Society  an  account  of  my  discovery, 
which  was  subsequently  printed  in  their  Journal^  After  I  had 
written  this  account,  and  whilst  it  was  passing  through  the  press, 
IVofessor  Forbes  found  another  and  more  considerable  portion  of 
the  same  work  in  the  collection  of  MSS.  of  the  late  Colonel  BailUe, 
which  was,  singularly  enough,  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  evi* 
dently  had  formed  part  of  the  identical  volume  that  I  had  previ- 
ously met  with;  Professor  Forbes  gave  a  description  of  the  MS.  of 
Colonel  Bailiie  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Journal*.  These  frag* 
ments  were  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  were  translations  from  the 
original  Persian  work. 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  to  complete  this  curious  chain  of  disco- 
very, which  has  rescued  from  oblivion  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  Oriental  histories,  lost  for  upwards  of  five  centuries,  Professof 
Fslconer  found  a  MS«  of  the  Jami  al  Taw&r(kh  in  the  library  of  the 
East  India  House,  in  Persian,  apparently  containing  the  entire 
work ;  thia  MS.  was  jdaced  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Forbes,  who 
undertook  to  prepare  an  account  of  it  for  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
but  his  other  occupations  not  allowing  him  leisure,  he  deputed  to 
me  the  task  of  describing  the  precious  volume.  The  MS.  accord- 
ingly has,  by  the  kindness  of  Professor  Wilson,  been  confided  to 
my  care,  and  the  following  remarks  are  the  result  of  my  exami- 
nation/ 

The  MS.  in  question  is  of  a  large  folio  size,  and  contains  in  all 

:  ^  See  Joamsl  of  Ui«  Royal  Asiatlie  Soeiety,  Vol.  TI.,  p.  I!. 
9  lUd.,  p.  33. 

VOL.  VII.  U 
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1 189  pages;  but  as  namerous  spaces  have  been  left  for  the  insertion 
of  paintings,  the  actual  volume  of  the  work  is  not  equal  to  its  appa- 
rent extent ;  the  character  is  a  small  and  tolerably  clear  Nastalik  ^ 
the  transcriber  was  evidently  both  careless  and  ignorant,  and  the 
text  abounds  with  errors — this  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
spelling  of  the  names  of  places  and  individuals,  the  same  name 
being  frequently  written  in  two  or  three  different  ways  in  the  same 
page ;  many  considerable  omissions  also  occur  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  the  original  from  which  our  MS.  was  transcribed  being,  in  all 
probability,  damaged  or  defective  in  those  parts. 

The  Jami  al  Tawdrikh  consists  of  a  collection  of  histories,  (as  its 
name  imports,)  each  distinct  from  the  others  and  complete  in  itself. 
Those  contained  in  our  MS.  occur  in  the  following  order. 

I.  A  general  history  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  fall  of  the  Khilafat :  this  history  comprises  a  preface 
(a^^JoLo)  and  two  sections.  The  preface  contains  an  account 
of  Adam  and  his  children,  of  Nuh  and  his  posterity,  of  the  reign  of 
Kaiomars,  the  first  of  the  kings  of  Fars,  and  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Arabs,  to  the  time  of  the  prophet  Muhammad.  This  preface  men- 
tions that  the  history  was  composed  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  700, 
from  various  traditional  and  written  authorities.. 

Section  1  contains  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Fars,  and  of  the 
events  that  occurred  in  their  respective  reigns  )  also  accounts  of  the 
prophets  from  the  time  of  Kaiomars  until  that  of  Yazdajird,  the 
last  of  the  kings  of  Ajam. 

Section  2  contains  a  copious  and  detailed  history  of  the  prophet 
Muhammad  and  his  khalifahs  to  the  time  of  Al  Mutasira  Billah. 
This  history,  which  in  our  MS.  comprises  3()4  pages,  was  transcribed 
in  the  mouth  Shawwdi,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  1081.  It  is  con- 
tained entire  in  the  MS.  of  Colonel  Baillie,  with  the  absence  of 
forty-six  leaves,  seven  of  which  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
MS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

II.  A  concise  history  of  the  Sultan  Mahmud  Sabaktagfn,  the 
Ghaznavides,  the  Sam4nides,  the  Bdyides,  and  some  others,  to  the 
time  of  Abtl  al  Fath  Modud  Ben  Masaud,  and  the  year  of  his 
death,  viz.,  the  547th  of  the  Flight.  This  history  comprises  fifty-six 
pages,  and  was  transcribed  in  the  month  Zi'i  Hijjah,  and  the 
1081st  year  of  the  Flight.  This  also  is  in  Colonel  Baillie  s  MS.,  of 
which  it  forms  the  third  portion. 

III.  A  history  of  the  Saljtlki  kings  and  of  the  At&baks,  to  the 
time  of  Toghrul  Ben  Muhammad  Ben  Malik  Shdb,  the  last  of  the 
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.Saljdks^  who  was  slain  in  the  jrear  of  the  Flight  589.     It  comprises 
forty-two  pages^ 

To  this  history  is  added  a  supplement,  composed  by  Abti  Hamid 
Ibn  Ibr&him,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  599 ;  it  contains  an  account 
of  the  fall  of  the  Saljtjks,  and  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Kh*&rizm^ 
to  the  time  of  Jaldl  al  Din,  the  last  of  that  dynasty.  This  supple- 
ment coxnprises  twenty-five  pages,  and  apparently  formed  part  of 
the  original  Jami  al  Tawdrikh,  as  Professor  Forbes  mentions  two 
leaves  existing  at  the  end  of  Colonel  Baillie's  MS.,  which  are  occu- 
pied  with  the  history  of  Kh'drizm. 

lY.  A  history  of  Oghtiz,  and  of  the  other  sult&ns  and  kings  of 
the  Turks ;  it  comprises  twenty-two  pages.  At  the  end,  it  is  stated 
that  this  history  is  to  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Khitna  of  Ch£n  and 
M&chin. 

y.  A  history  of  Khitd,  and  of  the  kings  of  Chin  and  Mdchfn, 
to  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Mongols.  It  comprises  forty-six 
pages.  At  the  end  it  is  stated  that  this  history  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  Banf  Isr^l,  The  concluding  part  of  this  account  of 
Khiti  is  contained  in  the  MS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

YI.  A  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  comprising  forty-eight 
pages.  At  the  end  it  is  stated  that  this  history  is  to  be  followed  by 
that  of  the  Franks,  and  the  date  of  transcription  is  said  to  be  the 
month  Safar,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  1082.  The  first  portion  of 
this  history  occurs  in  the  MS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

VII.  A  history  of  the  Franks,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to 
the  time  when  the  author  wrote,  viz.,  the  705th  year  of  the  Flighty 
giving  a  short  account  of  the  various  emperors  and  popes,  amount- 
ing to  little  more  than  a  list  of  misspelt  names.  It  comprises  1 22 
pages,  and  bears  the  date  of  Rabi  al  Awwal,  in  the  year  of  the 
Flight  1082. 

VIII.  A  history  of  the  Sultans  of  Hind  and  of  the  Hindtis.  It 
comprises  fifty-eight  pages.  This  history  exists  in  the  MS.  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  supplying  the  lacuna  in  that  MS.,  where 
about  six  pages  are  wanting. 

IX.  A  treatise  on  metempsychosis,  extracted  from  the  Tauzlbdti 
Rashidl  by  Rashid  al  Din,  This  treatise  comprises  twelve  pages. 
The  date  of  transcription  is  Rabi  al  Awwal,  in  the  1082nd  year  of 
the  Flight ;  the  name  of  the  scribe  is  also  here  given,  viz.,  Tdhir  Ibn 
Al  Baki  Aldyi. 

*  This  histoiy  is,  I  belieye^  also  contained  in  Colonel  Baillie*8  MS.,  but  is 
imperfect  tovar^  the  end. 

tJ  2 
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X,  The  geiiend  preface  and  contents  of  the  whole  Tolnnie, 
headed  ^.JyiS  ^U.  i^UT  Ms^  '"This  ii  the  book  of  the 
collection  of  histories.**  This  preface  comprises  eight  pages.  It 
has  heen  published,  with  a  translation  bjr  M.  Quatrem^re,  in  the 
Urst  Tolnme  of  the  Collection  Orientale. 

XI.  The  first  volume  of  the  J&mi  al  Taw&rikh,  entitled  the 
T&rflchi  QhAzAni,  and  containing  an  account  of  the  Turks  and  Mon- 
gols to  the  time  of  Olj&M  Khodabandah,  who  reigned  when  the 
author  completed  his  work.  This  history  comprises  366  pages,  and 
was  transcribed  in  the  month  Shab&n^  and  the  ]rear  of  the  Flight 
1082. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  table  of  contents  with  that 
prefixed  to  the  T&r(khi  Gh&z&n(^  it  will  appear  that  our  MS.  does 
not,  as  I  had  at  first  imagined,  contain  the  entire  work  of  Rashfd 
al  Din;  the  parts  wanting,  according  to  the  latter,  being, — 1st> 
the  first  division  of  the  second  voIume>  containing  the  life  of  OljIUtd 
8ult6n.  2ndl3r,  the  second  part  of  the  second  division  of  the  sane 
volume,  which  was  intended  to  form  a  sort  of  journal  of  the  life  of 
Olj&itti.  3rdl3r,  the  whole  of  the  third  volume,  which  contained  the 
geographical  charts,  routes,  &c. 

It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  the  latter  portions  never  saw 
the  light.  We  find  that  the  entire  work  was  composed,  transcribed^ 
bound,  and  deposited  in  the  mosque  at  TabHs,  in  the  year  of  the 
Flight  710. 

The  author  of  the  T&rCkhi  Wassaf  states  that  Rash(d  al  t>in 
eon  tinned  his  work  until  the  year  712  $  this  favours  the  supposition 
that  we  possess  the  J&mi  al  Taw&Hkh  in  the  state  of  completion  in 
which  it  was  originally  deposited  in  the  mosque,  uid  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  continuation  above  mentioned  related  to  the  history 
of  Oljiitti.  Whatever  may  be  the  case,  we  have  clearly  before  us  the 
greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  the  history,  as  we  can  easily  dis- 
pense with  the  circumstantial  Akhbdrdt  of  Olj4itd*s  court 

-  It  is  not  easy  to  account  ibr  ^e  order  in  which  the  various 
histories  in  our  MS.  succeed  each  other,  Uiough  the  dates  in  the 
epigraphs  evidently  prove  that  the  volume  was  trMtscribed  in  the 
order  in  which  it  is  bound.  The  general  preface  and  the  Tfirikhi 
Ghkeikni  should  clearly  come  first,  forming  as  it  does  the  first 
volume.  The  second  volume  (omitting  the  first  part  of  the  life  of 
Oljditti,  wanting  in  our  MS.,  and  which  forms  the  first  diviMoa  of 
the  second  volume)  would  then  commence  with  No.  I.  of  the  table 

*  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  TI.,  p.  10. 
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ftbove  givee,  and  pyeoeed  rigbtly  to  the  end  of  tbe  supplement  of 
AM  Hianid,  which  I  conceive^  for  the  reason  before  given,  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  work :  this  wonld  complete  the  first 
section  of  the  second  division.  But  the  history  of  Oghdz,  which 
follows,  seems  here  totally  out  of  place,  the  more  especially  as 
Rashfd  al  Din  repeatedly  refers  to  it  in  the  Tdnkhi  Qh&z&nf,  stating, 
in  reference  to  certain  individuals,  that  their  history  would  be  after- 
wards given  in  the  Tarikhi  Ogh<iz,  which  he  intended  to  add  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Tdrikhi  GbazdnP.  Perhaps,  however,  from  his 
expressing  himself  thus,  the  T4rikhi  Ghdz&ni  was  not  completed  till 
some  time  after  the  Tdrikhi  Oghtiz  was  written,  and  probably  it 
appears  here  in  the  order  of  its  composition,  and  not  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  histories  which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it. 
The  second  section  of  the  second  division  of  this  volume  (sup- 
posing that  the  T&r(khi  Oghtiz  were  restored  to  its  proper  place') 
would  commence  with  the  history  of  Khitd,  and  finish  with  the 
history  of  Hind-  The  tract  on  metempsychosis  perhaps  was  not 
included  in  the  original  MS.  of  the  author,  but  its  interesting  nature 
well  entitles  it  to  its  present  place. 

After  all,  it  is  but  of  little  consequence  in  what  sequence  the 
several  histories  occur,  as  each  is  complete  in  itself,  and  most  of 
them  have  separate  prefaces;  in  fact,  it  might  have  been  better 
if  more  frequent  reference  had  saved  the  author  and  the  reader 
the  tedium  of  repetition. 

When  first  this  MS.  was  placed  in  my  hands,  I  found  that  It 
contained  the  original  Persian  of  the  T&rikh  al  Hind  wa  al  Sind 
which  exists  in  the  Arabic  MS.  of  the  Society,  and  which  had  parti- 
cularly interested  me  when  the  latter  first  came  under  my  notice  ;  I 
therefore  hastened  to  avail  myself  of  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Society  for  the  Publication  of  Oriental  Texts,  and  ofifered  to  prepare 
for  them  an  edition  of  the  Persian  text  of  the  history  of  India,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  two  MSS.  My  proposal  was  accepted,  and  I 
trust  that,  before  long,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  publish  the  first  part 
of  my  work,  as  a  considerable  portion  is  already  transcribed  and 
collated. 

In  my  previous  communication  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on 
the  subject  of  the  J&mi  al  Tawdrikh,  I  mentioned  that  M.  Quatre- 
iD^re  had  commenced  the  publication  of  the  text  and  translation  of 

^     ^  From  thifi,  one  would  infer  that  it  shonld  come  sfter  that  history. 

s  Tliat  is,  at  the  end  of  the  Tirikhi  Gh&z&ni ;  the  only  reason  that  it  should  not 
be  so  transferred,  is  the  epigraph  to  tbQ  Tarikhi  OghiiZy  which  states  that  it  is  to 
be  followed  by  the  history  of  KhiUi^ 
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Bome  part  of  the  Tdrikhi  Gh^bEani  *  ^  but  from  some  nnforeseen  cause 
he  discontinued  the  work.  This  I  regretted,  as  I  had  hox>ed  that, 
merely  as  a  transcriber,  I  might  have  assisted  him  in  his  labours, 
and  thus  have  caused  the  whole  of  the  extant  portions  of  the  Jami 
al  Tawarfkh  to  appear  before  the  public  with  the  advantage  of  his 
unexampled  acquirements  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic.  Under  these 
circumstances,  my  late  respected  friend  the  Ear]  of  Mnnster  re* 
quested  me  to  undertake  an  English  version  of  the  recently  disco- 
vered Persian  MS.  which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  for  the 
Oriental  Translation  Committee.  Gratified  by  the  honour  he  had 
conferred  upon  me,  I  proposed  my  translation  to  the  Committee, 
and  it  was  accepted.  I  have  not  proceeded  so  rapidly  with  this 
work  as  I  could  have  wished,  the  difficulties  being  greater  than  I 
had  anticipated ;  these,  however,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  insurmount* 
able,  and  will  only  delay  the  publication  of  my  translation.  I 
cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  that  Mr.  Bland  has  materially 
smoothed  my  path»  by  lending  me,  with  his  usual  kindness,  an 
excellent  MS.  of  the  T&rikhi  Gh&z&ni,  which,  as  it  was  written  nearly 
a  century  previous  to  the  date  of  the  MS.  of  the  East  India  House, 
cannot  fail  to  afford  me  the  greatest  assistance. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  H.  Morley^ 

ISth  October,  1842, 
15,  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn, 

1  Collection  Oricntale,  tome  1,  contenant  L*H]8toire  des  Mongols  do  la  Pene* 
Fol.    Paris;  Imprim.  Roy.  1836. 
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Art.  XXX. — Memoranda  on  the  Hirers  Nile  andlndnSy 

by  Captain  T.  Postans. 

(Read  Aprils,  1843.) 

Having  had  the  advantage  of  journey ing  through  the  Deltas^ 
and  for  nearly  400  miles  up  the  two  famous  rivers  of  Asia  and 
Africa  (the  Indus  and  the  Nile),  I  venture  to  record  briefly  my 
general  impressions  on  these  two  grand  features  of  nature. 

The  Nile  runs  in  a  direction  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the 
Indus,  and  has  its  source  in  the  most  torrid  regions  of  the  globe, 
whilst  the  Asiatic  stream  rises  in  perpetual  snow.  The  climates, 
therefore,  are  directly  reversed;  yet,  passing  through  the  same 
degrees  of  latitude,  there  are  in  some  portions  of  the  countries  pene- 
trated by  the  two  rivers  very  curious  coincidences  in  productions 
and  climate,  to  which  we  will  refer  hereafter. 

The  Nile,  in  its  greatest  size  and  volume,  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Indus;  its  rate  of  progress  being,  moreover, 
not  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  or  three*  at  its  most 
rapid  season;  whilst  the  Indus  rushes  on  at  a  general  rate  of  five 
miles,  and  in  the  height  of  its  inundations  does  not  average  less  than 
between  seven  and  eight.  The  course  of  one  river  is  uniform  and 
quiet,  that  of  the  other  liable  to  sudden  overwhelming  torrents.  I 
have  seen  the  Indus  throw  an  iron  steamer  of  sixty  horse  power  on 
its  banks,  and  render  it  as  totally  unnavigable  as  a  common  boat 
for  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  all  within  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes;  when  the  flood  would  again  assume  its  usual  current. 
The  season  of  inundation  of  the  Nile  begins  when  the  Indus  is 
usually  at  its  greatest  elevation,  the  comparative  rise  of  each  river 
being  diflicult  to  determine,  for  the  Indus  lying  in  shallow  banks 
overspreads  the  surrounding  country.  At  Bukkur,  where  the  Indus 
is  confined  by  rocky  barriers,  an  Indus-m«/er  might  be  applied 
with  advantage.  Lieutenant  Wood's  admirable  reports  on  this 
head  however  are  very  full  and  satisfactory. 

The  bed  of  the  Nile  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  Indus  of 
being  deep  and  uniform :  the  soil  through  which  it  passes  is  formed, 
or  materially  so,  by  its  own  deposit,  the  argillaceous  nature  of 
vhich  does  not  appear  to  render  it  liable  to  be  acted  upon,  to  any 
great  extent,  by  the  current.     In  the  higher  parts  of  the  river, 

1  Bruce  says  three  at  its  greatest  velocity. 
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moreover,  (that  in,  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataracts)  it  is  confiaed  by 
rocky  barriers,  with  often  a  very  small  cxteut  of  soil^  and  at  other 
times,  the  limestone  hills'  alluded  to,  hedge  it  in  completely  for 
many  leagues.  The  Indus,  on  the  contrary,  passes  through  light 
and  shifting  soils,  mostly  composed  of  fine  sand  $  or  constantly  car- 
ries with  its  rapid  current  an  immense  portion  of  its  banks ;  and 
thus  tiie  main  stream  is  continually  shifting  and  its  bed  undergoing 
complete  alterations.  The  navigation  of  the  two  rivers  is  thus 
directly  opposed  s  the  facilities  on  the  Nile  are  so  great  as  to 
admit,  at  all  seasons  and  at  all  times,  of  the  largest  boats  traversing 
the  stream  for  nearly  500  miles,  without  any  risk  of  interruption, 
whilst  on  the  Indus  the  highest  flood  is  that  alone  which  admits  of 
extensive  navigation,  and  even  then  the  most  experienced  pilots  are 
baffled  in  keeping  to  the  clear  channel.  During  the  withdrawal  of 
the  inundations  the  Indus  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  sand-banks 
are  encountered  at  almost  every  turn.  The  Nile,  on  the  contrary, 
sinking  to  its  ordinary  level,  still  admits,  in  a  sufficiently  deep  and 
wide  channel,  of  plenty  of  water  and  easy  navigation.  The  Nile, 
however,  must  fill  very  rapidly  at  times,  for  I  saw  between  Beni- 
souef  and  Cairo,  in  November,  a  large  boat  high  'and  dry  inland, 
at  least  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  then  western  bank  of  the 
river  $  she  had  all  her  rigging  standing,  and  my  boatmen  expressed 
the  greatest  anxiety  not  to  ground  away  from  the  deep  channel^  aa 
in  such  case  they  might  not  get  off  again, 

:  The  craft  employed  on  the  two  rivers  are  totally  dissimilar, 
and  it  is  extraordinary  to  observe  that  where  there  is  the  least 
danger  to  the  navigation,  (whether  from  the  violence  of  the  stream, 
depth  of  water,  and  absence  of  fierce  tornadoes,)  there  the  boats 
are  of  the  strongest  and  most  serviceable  description.  Those 
employed  on  the  Nile  are  apparently  adapted  more  for  rough  sea 
than  river  work,  being  built  exactly  on  the  model  of  shore-going 
craft,  keeled  and  not  flat-bottomed,  except  that  the  rudder  is  too 
large,  and  rather  more  exposed  to  violence  than  would  be  consistent 
with  marine  purposes.    Those  in  common  use  on  the  Indus  are,  on 

1  8ir  O.  Wilkiiisoii  Mys,  ^^  The  svenge  breadth  of  the  valley  from  one  moun- 
ta'n  range  to  another,  between  Cairo  m  Lower  and  Edfu  in  Upper  Egypt,  ia  only 
about  seven  miles,  and  that  of  the  cultivable  hmd,  whose  limits  depend  on  the 
inundation,  scarcely  exceeds  five  and  a  half.** — Ch.  iii.,  p.  216. 

t  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  competent  geologist,  that  there  is  a  great  afllnity 
between  the  formation  of  these  hills  and  the  whole  of  the  Red  Sea  and  AralMan  Ovlf 
formations,  and  those  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus ;  the  geology  of  both  countries 
however  in  a  neglected  point,  and  I  olfer  the  remark  en  poiatmi. 
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the  eontnay,  €at*boltomed,  of  the  most  frail  and  light  description, 
and  AMtened  together  so  loosely,  and  composed  of  such  unserviceable 
materials  as  to  go  to  pieces  the  moment  thej  are  exposed  to  the 
least  violence  j  a  few  minutes  on  the  sand-bank,  with  a  strong  breeze, 
soon  settles  an  Indus  boat.  (See  Wood's  Report.)  A  much  larger 
kind  of  boat  is  used  on  the  Nile  than  on  the  Indus,  often  carrying 
1500  ardebs,  about  two  hundred  tons  Eoglish,  and  measuring  eight  or 
ten  feet  wafer.  The  jumptf,  or  state  barge  of  the  Ameers,  used  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  River  Indus,  will  probably  draw  about  three 
feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half  water.  The  traffic  on  the  two  rivers  is 
immeasurably  dissimilar.  The  Nile,  in  every  part  of  its  stream 
which  I  have  visited,  is  alive  with  boats  of  every  size  and  descrip- 
tion. This  is,  however,  to  be  attributed  to  the  populous  country 
traversed  by  the  latter,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  jungly  and 
depopulated  wastes  through  which  the  Indus  flows,  and  where  you 
may  often  journey  for  days,  without  seeing  a  sail  or  sign  of  human 
industry.  Tracking  on^the  Nile  is  little  resorted  to,  the  winds  are 
generally  up  or  down  and  shift  regularly,  so  that  the  boatmen 
always  wait  for  a  fair  wind;  the  craft  are  too  unwieldly,  moreover, 
for  tracking  by  manual  labour,  though  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
admirably  suited  to  it.  On  the  Indus  it  is  imposmble  to  track 
during  the  inundation  from  Sehwan  upwards  j  the  circuitous 
route  by  the  Arral  and  Narrah  rivers  is  pursued  to  avoid  the  main 
stream. 

As  my  experience  confines  me  on  the  Indus  to  that  lower 
portion  of  the  river  lying  between  Bukkur  and  the  sea,  I  shall  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  comparative  state  of  the  country  on  its  banks 
with  that  of  the  Nile  for  about  the  same  distance,  viz.:  from  the  sea 
to  the  cataracts.  The  soil  of  Egypt  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  the 
Nile,  and  certain  it  is,  that  beyond  its  immediate  influence,  the 
Libyan  desert  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rocky  barriers  of  Arabia  on 
the  other,  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  fertility  of  any  kind  ; 
yet  is^Egypt  ^one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the  world. 
From  Cairo,  upwards,  the  portion  of  soil  cultivated  is  in  moat 
places  extremely  smali^  except  in  such  valleys  as  that  of  Siout  and 
Manfaloot,  where  a  greater  expanse  admits  of  greater  deposit  of  till- 
able land,  thus  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Indus,  where  there 
is  an  unlimited  extent  of  soil,  and  where  population  and  industry 
are  alone  required  to  carry  its  waters  over  the  whole  valley,  even  to 
the  foot  of  the  distant  mountains  which  surround  it  on  the  west- 

'  Seo  former  uote. 
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ward*  Oq  the  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  the  height  of  vegetation  is  in 
juxta»po8ition  vf'ith  perfect  sterility.  On  looking  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile  from  an  eminence,  the  most  beantifnl  verdnre  is 
marked  by  a  clearly  defined  line  of  the  great  desert,  and  has  a 
most  singular  effect.  In  one  country,  however,  the  valae  of  the  rich 
gift  bestowed  by  nature  is  truly  estimated;  in  the  other  it  is  almost 
unknown.  The  Nile  does  not  flow  in  vain  through  Egypt;  not  an  inch 
of  its  rich,  though  comparatively  limited  soil  is  left  unappropriated, 
whilst  on  the  larger  river  the  gift  is  totally  neglected,  and  all  the 
unbounded  capabilities  of  the  country  are  totally  disregarded. 
Were  the  reverse  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  unlimited 
extent  of  soil  capable  of  being  cultivated,  (whether  in  the  Delta  or 
higher  parts  of  Sindh,)  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  leading  the 
waters  of  the  Indus  to  any  extent  from  its  banks,  that  the  latter 
country  would  not  only  rival  but  far  surpass  Egypt  in  produc- 
tiveness. The  Indus  flows  through  plains  of  immense  extent,  with 
scarcely  any  deviation  of  soil ;  the  desert  being  only  that  portion 
where  the  waters  of  the  river  do  not  extend,  though  possessing 
exactly  the  same  description  of  surface  soil.  The  gradual  slope  of  such 
plains  from  the  banks  of  the  river  admit  of  unlimited  irrig^ation*,  and 
as  if  to  point  out  to  man  the  value  of  her  gifts,  the  Indus  constantly 
overflows  large  tracts  of  land,  without,  however,  nourishing  other 
vegetation  than  that  of  luxuriant  jungles. 

The  soil  of  Egypt,  though  of  such  partial  extent  (except  in  the 
Delta),  is,  however,  far  richer  than  that  of  the  Indus,  as  shown  in 
its  dark,  loamy  texture,  and  the  power  it  possesses  of  yielding  three 
crops  annually;  whilst  in  Sindh  the  soil  will  not  bear  more  than  one 
crop  (of  juwaree  or  wheat)  biennially  on  the  same  spot. 

The  deltas  of' all  large  rivers  are  generally  their  richest  and 
most  productive  portions.  So  it  is  with  the  Indus  and  the  Nile,  but 
particularly  with  the  latter.  Large  towns,  abundant  population,  and 
extensive  plains,  richly  cultivated,  attest  the  extreme  richness  and 
productiveness  of  this  portion  of  the  Nile.  The  Delta  of  the  Indus 
yields  also  more  than  any  other  portion  of  Sindh,  and  is  propor- 
tionably  more  thickly  populated,  though,  if  we  except  Tattah,  at  its 
apex,  there  are  no  places  of  unusual  size  and  importance.  In  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile  large  canals,  faced  with  masonry  towards  their 
embouchures   from   the   river,  are   of  frequent  occurrence.     Here 

1  The  foot  of  the  Bolan  Posh,  1 50  miles  in  a  north-westerly  course  from  the 
river,  is  said  to  be  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  may  be 
distant  abont  350,  which  would  give,  at  a  rough  calculation,  about  two  feet  of  fall 
per  mile. 
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Mahomet  Ali  did  not  allow  even  forty-eight  miles  to  intervene 
between  the  sea  and  the  river.  In  nearly  the  same  relative  positioil 
on  the  Id  das,  the  space  of  abont  fifteen  miles  wonid  alone  be  required 
to  be  cnt  through,  or  rather  an  old  canal  to  be  opened,  to  effect  the 
same  object.  The  productions  of  Egypt  have  a  great  affinity  to 
those  of  Sindhy  particularly  in  that  portion  of  the  river  where  the 
latitudes  agree,  or  nearly  so;  taking,  for  instance,  Cairo  upwards*  and 
the  upper  portions  of  the  river  Sindh  at  Subzulkote,  we  find  the  staple 
grains,  spring  and  winter  crops,  are  wheat  and  dhurra  (holcus  sorghum, 
or  the  juwaree  of  India).  The  seasons  for  crops  are  precisely  the 
same,  the  wheat  being  sown  in  November  and  December,  and  reaped 
in  April,  the  dhurra  being,  as  in  Sindh,  the  great  winter  crop.  Thus 
in  sailing  up  the  Nile  during  the  month  of  November,  the  juwaree 
crops,  which  cover  every  cultivated  portion  of  the  river's  banks, 
induce  the  belief  that  the  traveller  is  on  the  Indus  at  the  same  sea« 
son.  This  particular  grain,  however,  obtains  a  far  greater  luxuri* 
ance  in  Upper  Sindh  than  in  Egypt.  I  have  seen  the  stalk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shikarpore  measure  sixteen  feet,  and  one  head 
weigh  fourteen  ounces  avoirdupois.  The  dhurra  of  Egypt  does  not 
look  half  so  fine.  Barley,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  castor-oil,  indigo, 
hennah,  sesamum,  cotton  (exactly  the  same  plant  as  is  grown  in 
Sindh),  and  sugar-cane,  are  peculiar  to  both  rivers;  esculent  plants 
and  melons  of  various  kinds  being  sown  in  the  spare  corners  of  the 
grain  fields.  The  bendy  (egg-plant)  and  onions  are  the  common 
vegetables  of  both.  The  larger  trees  consist  of  the  date,  mulberry, 
baubul,  and  acacia,  (or,  as  it  is  called  on  the  Nile,  the  acacia 
Nilus) :  this  last  attains  great  size  in  Upper  Sindh.  The  date,  in 
both  countries,  is  a  great  staple  of  food,  and  cultivated  accordingly; 
the  season  for  gathering  it,  however,  is  somewhat  later  on  the  Nile, 
than  under  the  same  latitude  of  the  Indus :  limes  and  oranges  are 
abundant  in  both  countries,  though  more  extensively  cultivated  on 
the  Nile.  The  water  kine,  or  buffaloes,  are  plentiful  on  both  rivers; 
camels,  mules,  and  donkeys  are  also  abundant.  The  Nile  and 
Indus  are  equally  favourable  to  fowls,  and  villagers  are  abundantly 
provided  with  poultry.  The  almost  total  absence  of  any  tree, 
except  the  palm,  from  Cairo  upwards,  is  very  peculiar,  the  mimosa 
Arabica  being  only  occasionally  seen,  and  then  of  a  very  stunted 
description,  whilst  the  luxuriant  jungles  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Indus,  through  Sindh,  attest  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  total  want  of  cultivation* 

>  Cairo  is  in  30*;  Sukltur  about  28';  and  the  extent  of  Sindli,  N.^  is  about  90% 
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The  conditioti  of  Ihe  ni«ss  of  the  people  on  botli  riven  appeait 
to  be  much  alike.  The  Ajab  village!  are  compoaed  of  the  same 
rade  and  temporary  materials  as  thoae  of*  the  Indos^  beiag  either  of 
mad«  ilat-roofedj  or  of  reeds^  The  same  apparent  squalor  aad 
misery  is  observed  on  both  rivers;  the  diSerenee  being,  that  I  believe 
the  Fellah  of  Egypt  tills  the  earth  for  the  ruler  to  reap  the  prodttce;^ 
who  leaves  him  but  a  bare  subsistence  i  whilst  in  Sindh  the  river 
yields  in  fish  nearly  all  that  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
scanty  population,  and  the  soil  may  be  said  to  be  secondary  as  a 
means  of  existence  generally.  The  splendid  buildings  ased  as  the 
manufactories  of  Mahomet  Ali,  which  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  on 
the  Nile,  tell  only  of  his  harsh  monopolizing  system,  but  do  not 
prove  an  iota  more  than  the  jungles  of  Sindh,  that  the  core  is  not 
rotten,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  most  productive 
countries  in  the  world  is  not  the  most  miserable.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  large  towns  to  be  met  with  on  the  Nile,  with  an 
exterior  of  prosperity  little  sustained  by  a  closer  inspection.  There 
is,  in  short,  in  Egypt  a  surface  of  prosperity  which  is  totally  false, 
and  will  not  bear  examination,  for  the  whole  system  is  forced  and 
radically  wrong,  particularly  as  respects  the  working  classes.  An 
overgrown  and  useless  military  force,  whose  regiments  are  often 
stationed  on  the  Nile,  in  villages  which  do  not  boast  more  than  a 
dozen  mud  hovels,  (I  have  seen  a  full  band  practising  on  a  dung- 
heap  near  a  village  of  this  description,)  machinery  and  improve- 
ments, only  compatible  with  great  wealth  and  an  advanced  state  of 
civilization,  eat  into  the  marrow  of  the  state,  and  the  poor  Fellah,  or 
cultivator,  whose  condition  in  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  touchstone 
of  the  whole  system,  is  ground  to  the  earth  to  provide  for  the  utter 
follies,  to  call  them  by  a  mild  term,  of  the  ruler  who  would  fain 
be  before  his  time.  I  will  take,  for  example,  whilst  on  this  subject, 
one  of  Mahomed  Ali*s  cotton  manufactories,  which  I  visited  on  the 
Nile,  and  a  better  proof  could  hardly  be  afforded  of  the  hollow, 
forced  system  now  pursued  in  Egypt.  These  buildings  are  exceed- 
ingly handsome  stone  edifices,  which  look  strangely  incongruous 
near  towns  probably  composed  entirely  of  wretched  mud  hovels. 
The  machinery  employed  is  exactly  on  the  same  model  as  Uiat  used 
in  Europe,  with  the  latest  improvements,  except  that  the  power  em- 

*  The  Jutts  of  Sindh  and  Fellalis  of  Egypt,  the  coltivatuig  classes  of  both 
countries,  are  in  about  the  same  relative  condition.  The  Jutts,  there  is  ereiy 
reason  to  believe,  are  the  aborigines  of  Sindh,  converted  to  Islamiam  in,  and 
subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  Ben  Cassim.  The  Copts,  UkQ  the  Jutts^  are  tho 
most  degraded  of  all  classes 
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ployed  is  by  eight  btillocks  to*  a  wbeel^  four  wheels  being  «sed  in 
eftch  tnannfactory.  Much  is  of  conrae  done  by  hand  that  at  home 
would  be  performed  by  machinl^ry.  The  division  of  labour^  carding, 
spinning,  &c.,  indeed,  everything  connected  with  the  establishment, 
shows  the  most  scmpulous  care  on  the  part  of  the  superintend* 
ants,  who  are  Arabs,  principally  educated  by  Europeans  (French^ 
men).  The  raw  material  is  coUected  in  lieu  of  tax  (a  system  gene* 
rally  adopted  in  the  East  of  levying  in  kind) :  the  whole  of  the 
labour  is  forced,  and  the  rates  paid  are  according  to  the  work  per* 
formed,  in  the  first  instance,  and,  secondly,  according  to  the  totsl 
expenses  of  the  establishment  for  any  given  period.  Thus,  if  the 
latter  will  admit  of  a  sufficient  profit  to  the  Pasha,  the  rate  fixed  as 
a  maximum  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  pence  per  day^  to  each 
labourer  for  twelve  hours*  work ;  but  this  may  be  decreased  accord* 
ing  to  the  circumstances  alluded  to.  The  cloth,  when  ready,  is  sold 
by  force  to  the  merchant  at  about  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  he 
could  purchase  the  same  imported.  The  texture  is  exceedingly 
coarse,  and  would  be  considered  by  us  in  India  even  as  of  very  infe* 
rior  quality.  The  accounts  are  kept  by  Copts,  ^ho  have  a  separate 
office  for  the  purpose.  Such  an  establishment  as  the  above  employs 
about  1500  workmen,  and  can  produce  about  1000  pieces  of  cloth 
monthly.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  Pasha*s  mpravements 
and  monopolies ;  having,  obviously,  the  following  results : — Oppres* 
sion  to  the  operative  in  forcing  him  to  work  at  a  rate  inconsistent 
with  his  wants ;  in  no  country  in  the  world  can  a  man  fked  him- 
self and  his  family  for  one  and  a  quarter  pence  per  day!  Secondly) 
oppression  to  the  cultivator,  in  not  allowing  him  a  fair  market  and 
profit  on  his  produce  5  crippling  also  his  energies,  as  he  is  taxed 
exactly  according  to  his  produce,  and  not  according  to  the  land  he 
cultivates.  And,  lastly,  oppression  to  the  consumer,  in  obliging  him 
to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  higher  for  an  inferior  article^  simply  because  it 
is  of  home  manufacture,  and  the  profits  upon  its  production  required 
by  the  ruler.  There  are  sugar  manufactories  in  Egypt,  precisely  on 
the  same  principle.  Previous  to  the  manufacturing  system  of 
cotton  in  Egypt^  the  whole  attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  plant  ^  and  had  this  been  pursued,  it  would  have  acted  with 
far  different  results  ;  for  it  was  found  to  compete  with  the  American, 
and  proved  highly  valuable  j  but  Jumel,  the  Frenchman  who 
superintended  the  cotton  improvements  of  Egypt,  being,  like  all  the 
needy  adventurers  who  make  a  tool  of  Mahomed  Ali^  anxious  to  fill 

'  20  paras  =  t6  4 1^  pkstie,  or  24</. 
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his  pockets  at  any  sacrifice,  projected  the  using  the  raw  material  on 
the  spot,  with  the  results  to  the  coantrf  which  have  been  seen. 
Thus  it  would  appear,  to  sum  up  the  comparative  state  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Egypt  and  Sindh,  that  they  suffer  from  systems  exactly 
opposed  to  each  other :  the  one  being  that  of  would-be  improve* 
ment  misplaced  ;  the  other,  no  improvement  at  all.  The  ruler  of 
one  country  oppresses  by  ambitious  and  impracticable  projects, 
those  of  the  other  by  selfish  gratification  and  total  apathy  as  to  the 
state  of  their  people  and  country.  But  in  both  the  wretched  inha* 
bitants  may  be  said  to  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty  5  and  mal- 
administration prevents  those  great  gifts,  which  nature  has  so 
unsparingly  lavished,  being  adequately  developed  to  the  improved 
condition  of  their  inhabitants.  Egypt  formerly  fed  seven  millions* 
of  people,  and  provided  grain  for  exportation ;  now  she  with  diffi- 
culty sustains  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  inhabitants  of  Sindh 
live  with  difficulty  in  a  country  where  the  seed  has  only  to  be  cast 
on  the  waters  to  be  found  after  a  certain  number  of  days.  Sindh 
could  easily  be  made  to  yield  sufficient  grain  for  the  consump- 
tion of  Cutch  and  Kattywar,  whose  famines  might  be  of  seven 
years*  extent,  and  still  be  supplied.  The  population  of  Sindh  does 
not  exceed  a  million,  and  these  are  barely  subsisted. 

The  Nile  abounds  in  fish,  but  it  is  not  an  article  in  such  general 
use  as  on  the  Indus,  where  it  forms  the  principal,  and^  indeed,  the 
only  food  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population. 

The  colour  of  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  is  very  dissimilar. 
The  Nile,  during  its  inundation,  changes  from  a  blue  tint  to  one  of 
deep  red,  or  rather  brick-dust  colour,  probably  induced  by  a  great 
quantity  of  oxyde  of  iron,  which  is  held  in  suspension;  and  hence  its 
salubrity.  The  Indus  is  of  a  muddy  stone  colour  at  all  times,  but  is 
capable  of  greater  purity,  after  filtration,  than  the  Nile,  though  it  is 
not  so  wholesome.  The  water  of  the  Nile  certainly  merits,  from 
my  experience,  all  the  encomiums  which  the  inhabitants  bestow  on 
their  "  beloved  river.*' 

To  conclude.  Were  the  policy  of  Mahomed  Ali  only  exercised 
to  a  certain  extent  in  Sindh,  we  should  see  that  that  country  pos- 
sesses far  greater  capabilities  than  any  of  equal  extent  on  the  Nile ; 
and  the  boasted  richness  of  Egypt  would  not  only  be  rivalled,  but 
in  the  course  of  time^  far  surpassed.  The  population  of  Sindh  is 
far  more  vigorously  disposed  than  that  of  Egypt,  and,  with  a  foster- 
ing and  energetic  policy,  its  jungly  wastes  would  soon  be  made  to 

*  Herodotuai 
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teem  with  the  richest  productions  of  the  East.  Measures  are,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  progress,  which  will  tend  to  bring  about  this  desir* 
able  end. 

I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  enable  me  to  draw  any 
satisfactory  comparison  between  the  climates  of  the  countries, 
Sindh  and  Egypt  (as  far  as  the  distance?  agree);  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  there  is  a  great  similarity.  The  seasons  are  much  alike, 
and  are  divided  into  the  hot  and  cold,  without  any  very  marked 
gradations  of  spring  and  autumn ;  they  agree  in  the  almost  total 
absence  of  rain,  except  in  the  Deltas.  I  should  say  the  extremes 
were  greater  in  Upper  Sindh  than  in  Egypt ;  thus,  I  have  seen  the 
thermometer  at  Shikarpore  on  the  5  th  of  November,  at  40^,  and  ice 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  Egypt  I  never  recollect  it,  though 
I  was  there  during  the  coldest  season.  The  Khamsin  of  the  latter, 
can  hardly  however  be  so  bad  as  the  Simooms  of  the  deserts  of 
Sindh ;  in  one  they  obtain  only  for  fifty  days,  in  the  latter  for  four 
months,  though  the  natives  pretend  that  there  is  a  Chehel-raz  only 
of  this  trying  blast.  The  thermometer,  at  Shikarpore,  during  the 
month  of  July  is  106°  to  1 10**  in  the  shade  -,  on  board  a  steamer 
on  the  Indus,  in  the  latter  end  of  August  last,  it  was  106°  on  deck 
under  an  awning,  at  2  p.m.,  and  it  often  reaches  115°.  The  Deltas 
of  both  rivers  are  noted  for  tremendous  dews,  and  in  Egypt  with 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  fogs ;  the  air  in  both  is  clear,  (except 
in  Sindh,  where  the  loose  drift  sand  is  blown  up,  when  the  effect  of 
a  fog  is  produced,)  and  the  skies  cloudless. 

Of  medical  statistics  I  can  say  but  little ;  though  I  question 
whether,  taken  generally,  Sindh  is  not  healthier  than  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  as  witnessed  in  the  awful  plagues  which  periodically 
visit  man  and  beast  -,  the  last  visitation  whilst  I  was  in  Egypt, 
killed  140,000  horned  cattle.  The  inhabitants  certainly  have  a 
much  healthier  and  more  robust  appearance  in  the  former,  parti- 
cularly the  northern  part  of  the  river,  and  are  far  more  active  and 
capable  of  fatigue  than  the  river  Arabs.  The  boatmen  and  fishermen 
of  Sindh  are  a  remarkably  muscular  and  finely  formed  race.  The 
same  description  of  climate  however  acts  very  differently  on  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.  In  Egypt,  the 
people  are  wonderfully  cheerful  and  laughter-loving,  the  Nile 
resounds  with  the  songs  of  the  boatmen,  and  five  or  six  Arabs 
cannot  collect  without  the  "darabooka,**  and  a  dance  of  the  most 
grotesque,  though  not  always  of  the  most  decent  description. 
Drollery  is  inherent  in  the  modem  Egyptians,  as  may  be  wit* 
nessed  in  the  buffoons  who  daily'exhibit  at  Cairo  and  throughout 
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the  covatrj}  but  In  Sindh,  the  people  are  moroee^  and,  if  not  snllcn^ 
at  least  very  dull  and  melancholy  in  their  general  behaviour;  they 
have  the  advantage  however  of  decorum  and  propriety;  a  Sindhian 
of  the  lowest  order  even  wonld  be  horrified  at  the  total  want  of 
decency  and  disgusting  laxity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mile,  only  to  be  rightly  understood  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  vernacular.  I  should  imagine  it  impossible  to  produce  a 
more  outrageously  indecent  people  than  the  middle  and  lower  orders 
in  Egypt 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  traveller  that  there  is  a  great 
similarity  in  these  two  rivers,  between  the  ports  by  which  both  are 
accetsible  from  the  sea;  Karachee  is  to  the  Indus  what  Alexandria  is 
to  the  Nile,  and  in  our  hands  who  is  to  say  that  increased  population^ 
the  result  of  good  government,  shall  not  hereafter  bring  about  such 
a  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Indus^  as  to 
make  K  arachee  the  Alexandria  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ? 
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Abt.  XXXI. — Traeeb  beyond  the  Himalaya^  by  Mib  Jzzbt 
Ullah.  Bepublished  from  the  Calcutta  Oriental  Quarterly 
Magazine^  1825. 


Introduction. 

[The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  having  determined  to  reprint  occa- 
aionally  papers  which  may  be  considered  of  interest,  or  may  contain 
Qsefal  information,  and  which,  although  in  print,  are  not  generally 
procurable  in  this  country,  have  been  pleased  to  select  in  the  present 
instance  a  translation  made  by  me  many  years  ago,  and  published 
anonymously  in  one  of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  Calcutta 
press.  At  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  subject  was  entirely  new. 
It  has  lost  something  of  the  gloss  of  novelty  by  the  more  compre- 
hensive journals  which  have  since  appeared  j  but  it  still  contains 
information  regarding  parts  of  Turkestan  and  Central  Asia,  which 
is  not  derivable  from  any  better  source,  as  the  countries  have  not 
been  visited  in  modem  times  by  European  travellers.  In  what  has 
also  ceased  to  be  novel,  the  observations  of  the  traveller  are  not 
without  interest,  as  they  relate  to  a  political  state  of  the  countries 
traversed,  which  had  undergone  a  change  for  the  worse  even  when 
Izzet  Ullah's  steps  were]  followed  by  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck,  and 
which  has  become  still  further  deteriorated  by  the  anarchy  that  has 
BO  long  distracted  Afghanistan.  The  journal  of  Izzet  Uilah  is  in 
most  places  little  more  than  a  mere  itinerary,  and  it  is  so  far  mor« 
serviceable  to  geography  than  to  history;  but  he  occasionally  extends 
bis  notes  so  as  to  furnish  materials  for  the  latter. 

Not  being  in  possession  of  the  manuscript  which  I  originally 
consulted,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  any  alteration  from  that 
source.  I  have,  however,  compared  the  translation  with  a  different 
copy  of  the  original,  which  has  been  lent  to  me  by  the  Hon.  Mount- 
Stuart  Elphinstone,  and  from  it  I  have  made  a  few  alterations  and 
additions.  The  changes  are  not  of  any  great  moment,  and  would 
probably  be  equally  justified  by  my  original  text,  as  except  occasion- 
ally in  the  names  of  places,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  material 
difference. 

Some  of  the  notes  have  been  omitted  or  altered  to  suit  our  better 
knowledge  of  the  countries  derived   from  the  travels  of  Bumes, 

Moorcroft,  Wood,  and  Yigne.] 

H.  H.  Wilson. 
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In  the  year  1812,  Mir  Izzet  Ullah,  a  servant  of  the  enterprising 
and  enlightened  traveller  Mr.  Moorcroft,  was  dispatched  on  a  pre- 
paratory tour  to  those  countries  ivhich  Mr.  M,  purposed  to  visit 
at  a  favourable  period.  Izzet  Uilah  travelled  from  Delhi  to 
Kashmir^  from  Kashmir  to  Tibet,  from  Tibet  to  Yarkand,  from 
Yarkand  to  Kasbghar,  thence  to  Kokan,  from  Kokan  to  Samar- 
kand, thence  to  Bokhara,  Balkh>  and  Khulm,  and  from  Khulm 
to  Kabul  by  way  of  Bamian,  whence  be  returned  to  the  plains 
of  Hindustan.  In  this  tour,  he  kept  a  journal  of  his  stages* 
and  the  objects  that  attracted  his  attention ;  and  being  a  maa  of 
intelligence  and  observation,  collected  much  valuable  information, 
although  not  of  so  detailed  or  precise  a  description  as  to  anticipate 
the  value  of  those  accounts,  which  we  may  expect  from  the  enquiries 
of  our  countryman.  Several  copies  of  Izzet  Ullab*s  tour  were  made 
and  distributed,  and  one  of  them  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend^ 
having  come  into  our  possession,  we  have  thought  a  translation  of 
part  of  its  contents  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  >  the 
tract  of  country  over  which  the  traveller  passed,  is  in  great  part 
unknown  to  Europeans,  and  the  details  will  at  least  have  the  merit 
of  novelty  to  recommend  them. 

We  omit  the  first  part  of  Izzet  UUah's  travels  from  Hindiutap 
through  Kashmir,  and  begin  with  his  route  from 

Kashmir  to  Tibet. 

The  last  station  in  Kashmur  is  called  Sonamurff.  C^-^S^M>^^ 
It  is  a  village  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  houses'  j  tha  road  is  difficult 
and  rocky,  so  as  to  be  impassable  to  a  mounted  traveller.  The 
road  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sindb,  and  tha  Tillage  ia  oa  the 
•ame :  the  ruins  of  a  Serai,  erected  by  Ibrahim  Khan,  are  here 
met  with. 

-  North-east  from  Sonamurg,  ^vt  cos',  is  BdUdt,  OIaIU^  an  unin- 
habited station,  with  the  exception  of  one  house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers  :  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  on  the  right 
of  the  road  runs  the  Sindh^j  and  its  sources  are  not  far  off;  the 

1  Heniy  Wood,  Esq.,  AeoouDtsai*C}en«nU,  BsngsL 

'  When  visited  by  Moorcioft  in  1822,  the  number  of  houses  wss  redneed  to 
five  or  six.  Vigne^s  enumeration  is  two  or  three.  According  to  the  former,  Sona- 
murg  is  so  called  from  the  "golden  pheasant/*  which  is  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  The  latter  explains  the  name  to  import  ^the  golden  hill,*'  from  the 
number  of  pretty  flowers  found  there  in  the  spring. 

s  The  cos  of  Izzet  Ullah  generally  corresponds  iivith  the  mile  of  Moorcrofl 
The  source  of  the  Sindh  is  in  the  mountains  about  Amara-nath.  (Vigne.)    In 
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road  j«  broad  and  practicable.  Bdlidl  is  witbia  the  limits  of 
Kashmir;  but  close  to  it  on  the  east  rnns  a  mountainous  elevation 
vhicb  separates  Kashmir  from  Tibet  5  thenceforward  the  road  is  over 
mountainous  and  barren  paths,  but  abundant  in  springs. 

Maiayan,  (^\jic^  ten  cos  east  by  north  from  the  last  station,  is 
a  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  Little  Tibet :  the  inhabit- 
ants are  mostly  Masalmans  of  the  Suni  sect :  it  depends  on  Tibet, 
and  the  Tibetan  language  here  begins  to  be  spoken. 

After  leaving  Bdltdl  about  four  gharis,  the  road  ran  over  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  was  practicable  enough  :  on  the  descent  it 
lay  under  unmelted  snow  for  about  an  arrow*s  flight.  One  cos  from 
thenoe  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  billi  two 
large  blocks  of  stone  were  observable  {  they  say  there  were  two  bro* 
thera  of  the  race  of  giants,  who  in  former  times  disputed  about  tha 
right  to  the  springs  here,  and  they  at  last  fixed  these  stones  to 
denote  that  half  the  water  belonged  to  Little  Tibet,  called  Balti,  and 

half  to  Kashmir.  One  brother  was  named  Wuga,  Q^y)  And  the 
other  Sogan,  (^^JL)  hence  the  place  is  called  Wugam^fan,  and  to  the 

present  day  these  Dm#  are  said  to  be  the  respective  guardians  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  water.  In  short  on  this  spot  arise  several 
springs,  half  of  which  flow  to  Tibet,  and  half  to  Kashmir  j  for  whilst 
hither  it  had  been  a  continued  ascent,  the  road  hence  began  to 
descend,  and  consequently  the  mountain  streams  following  the 
course  of  this  declivity,  run  partly  on  one  side,  forming  the  Sindh 
of  Kashmir,  and  on  the  other  they  flow  towards  Tibet,  forming  the 
river  of  that  country.  The  river  of  Tibet \  after  leaving  that  country, 
runs  by  Muzaferabad:  below  Muzaferabad,  one  cos,  it  unites  with 
the  river  of  Kashmir,  and  the  combined  river  descends  to  the  Pan- 
jab,  under  the  name  of  Jhelum  or  Behut  (u^^).    Ail  the  water 

flowing  to  Tibet  from  the  Wugasugan  mountain  takes  a  north- 
eastern direction  as  far  as  to  Puskyum,  when  it  turns  off  towards 
Muaaferabad.  , 

his  map,  the  road  ruoB  here  south  of  the  river,  or  along  its  left  bank.  The  Sindh 
rnns  westward,  passes  north  of  Srinagar,  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  and  falls  into 
the  Behut,  above  eight  miles  to  the  north-west  of  it. 

i  This  aoeoont  of  the  oourse  of  the  Tibetan  river  is  not  correct,  but  the  error 
Is  excusable,  and  no  means  of  correcting  it  existed  at  the  time  when  the  notice  was 
written.  The  river  that  joins  the  Behut  below  Muzaferabad  is  the  Krishna- 
gangi,  the  source  of  which  was  with  equal  inaccuracy  placed  within  Kashmir, 
whilst  it  rises  in  the  mouutain  skirting  the  Steppe  of  Deesu.  The  river  of  Tibet^ 
or  rather  the  Pras  river,  joins  the  great  southern  branch  of  the  Indus. 

X  2 
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P  under  d8\  {^J^jd^)  two  cos  east,  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the 
river  of  Little  Tibet  A  kind  of  crow  with  red  beak  and  legs  is  found 
here,  which  is  considered  by  the  Mohammedans  as  lawful  food,  and 
eaten  accordingly;  there  is  also  an  animal  which  resembles  a 
jackal,  called,  in  the  Kashmirian  language,  Damwan,  C^^j^«3} 
which  is  held  unlawful ;  its  skin  forms  a  warm  clothing,  and  its 
flesh  is  very  beneficial  in  leprosy.  The  road  along  tha  river  of 
Tibet  is  good. 

DirdM^, Cj»,\jS)  east,  four  cos,  is  the  name  of  a  small  Par- 
gana  $  the  villages  are  as  close  to  each  other  as  if  they  were  the 
divisions  of  a  city,  and  this  Pargana  itself  may  be  considered  as 
one  town.  The  governor  is  entitled  the  Kehrpun,  (\y>j^j  <^^  ^' 
sent  from  Tibet.  The  houses  of  this  country,  hitherward  from 
Matayan,  were  all  in  a  ruinous  and  deserted  condition,  a  number 
of  persons  having  been  carried  oflf  the  year  before  by  a  party  of 

people  called  Dardi,  (^43.*))  ^^  independent  mountain  tribe*,  three 

or  four  marches  north  from  Diras,  who  speak  the  Pushtu  as  well  as 
the  Daradi  language :  their  religion  is  not  known.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
journey  of  ten  stages  to  Badakhshan  from  Kashmir,  through  the 
country  of  the  Dardis.  The  invaders  were  about  300,  and  they  car* 
ried  o£f  250  persons.  The  prisoners  they  make  in  these  predatory 
incursions  they  sell  as  slaves.  After  this  transaction  a  party  of 
matchlock  men  were  stationed  at  Diras,  by  order  of  the  ruler  of 
Kashmir,  under  the  son  of  Malik  Ahk&m,  who  holds  half  the  reve- 
nue of  the  country  from  Matayan  to  Dirai,  in  jagir  from  the  Raja 
of  Tibet*. 

^  Moorcroft  calls  it  also  Pandras,  but,  as  noticed  in  his  TVavelSy  voL  ii.,  p.  93, 
it  is  probably  Payfn  or  Lower  Dras. 

'  In  the  former  publication  this  was  written  Diriras  from  Izzet  UIlah*s  vowel 
marks  as  they  appeared  in  the  manuscripts  employed.    Hr.  Elphinstone's  copy  has 

however  Dirtfs,  (j«.t^  J,  and  all  the  travellers  agree  in  calling  it  Dxas.    It  is  also 

named  Him-bab,  "  the  gate  or  pass  of  snow,"  (Moorcroft,)  and  is  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  tiie  sea.— Vigne. 

«  The  Durds  of  the  present  day,  Daradas  of  the  Sanskrit  writers,  and  Daradce 
of  the  classical  geographers. 

*  Moorcroft  mentions  that  the  lands  (or  rather  perhaps  the  revenues)  of  Dras 
were  the  joint  property  of  the  Roja  of  Ladakh,  and  the  Malik  of  the  neighbouring 
frontier  of  Kashmir,  under  an  ancient  grant  from  the  Raja.  The  Maliks  of 
Kaslimir  were  officers  holding  lands  on  condition  of  defending  the  passes.  When 
Mr.  Vigne  visited  Dras,  a  small  fort  had  been  erected  there,  garrisoned  by  Sikh 
soldiers.  — Vol.  ii.,  p.  303. 
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Kerehho,  (^  y%^j^^  ^'^  ^Y  north  fifteen  cos,  like  the  former  is 
ft  Pargana,  full  of  contiguous  villages:  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
and  neatly  built :  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Mohammedans  of  the 
Shia  sect.  There  are  two  lofty  mountains  on  the  road,  between 
which  is  an  open  halting- place  for  caravans  eight  cos  from  Diras  : 
there  is  also  a  spring  of  water :  after  passing  between  these  heights, 
there  is  a  small  village  called  Bunduk,  and  then  comes  Kerchho* 
Onions  abound  on  the  mountains  ;  the  cows  here  have  tails  as  long 
as  horses,  and  the  crows  are  black  and  white. 

.  TirispUH  Ta^amioO  ^  ^^o  cos  from  the  river  on  the  left  bank. 

Pashkam\  (^jC&j)  east  by  north  five  cos,  on  the  left  of  the  river, 

but  three  cos  distant.  The  river  here  leaves  Little  Tibet.  The 
people  are  Shias,  under  Raja  Mohammed  Ali  Khan,  subject  to  the 
Raja  of  Tibet,  and  married  to  his  sister.  His  sister  is  in  like  man- 
ner wedded  to  the  Raja,  and  both  ladies  have  adopted  the  religion 
of  their  respective  husbands.  Pashkam  is  a  pleasant  spot,  abound- 
ing with  water,  and  poplars,  and  willows.  A  good  road  leads  to  the 
village  of  Minji,  two  cos  from  Tirispun. 

)'  MuUn^,  (l<^)  ^^^  ^^  north  six  cos :  near  this  is  a  rock  like  a 
mountain,  and  on  it  is  a  castle,  and  a  residence  of  the  Lama,  and 
many  figures  are  sculptured*;  there  is  also  a  figure,  carved  of  stone, 
near  the  village ;  the  name  of  the  image  is  not  known.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a  Serai,  founded  by  Ibrahim  Khan:  part  of  the  popu- 
lation follow  the  religion  of  Tibet,  and  there  is  a  small  establish- 
ment of  Kalnns  (Ghelums),  or  Tibetan  monks,  to  which  the 
land  between  Mulbi  and  Dir^  chiefly  belongs*.  Barley  and  wheat 
are  reaped  here  about  the  end  of  September. 

The  next  stages  in  the  same  direction  are  the  villages  of  Hanskot, 

O'^Tj^w*^)  six  cos,  and  Ldmayuru,  (j^L^V)  ^ve  cos;  the  latter 
is  a  station  of  the  Lamas:  there  are  other  villages  in  the  vicinity. 

We  then  come  to  Khalach*,  {sp^S)  five  cos  from  the  last;  beyond  this 
the  road  ran  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  and  was  very  rugged 
and  uneven :  in  some  places  chasms  had  been  rendered  passable  by 

'  Hoorcroft  calls  the  place  Pashkyuin;   the  riyer  means  the  main  stream 
of  the  Indus,  which  here  tarns  at  a  sharp  angle  from  a  westerly  to  a  northerly 


'  The  Molhi  of  Mooreroft,  who  also  describes  the  sculptured  figure  on  the 
rock. 

*  Mooreroft  mentions  that  the  number  of  Gelums  and  Chumas,  monks  and 
nuns  attached  to  the  establishment  at  Lama-yaro,  is  said  to  be  600. 

*  Khalets.— Mooreroft. 
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■tones  laid  acrois,  but  the  whole  was  impassable  on  horseback.  The 
river  of  Tibet  rans  past  Khalach ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  river  of 
Attek  (the  ladas),  and  mns  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west) 

the  stream  is  said  to  tinite  with  the  river  Shaynk,  (o^Lft)  which 
rises  in  a  mouDtain  between  Tibet  and  Yarkand  ;  the  river  h^re  has 
no  particular  name,  but  is  called  Sampo,  (^L#)  tlgnifjriog  in  the 
language  of  Tibet,  the  great  river.  A  wooden  bridge  is  built  across 
it  at  Khalacby  which  is  on  the  right  bank. 

Continuing  the  road,  we  pass  through  a  country  abounding  with 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  apples,  apricots,  pomegranates,  and  other 
sorts  :  the  road  is  uneven,  but  the  hills  are  not  of  great  elevation. 

At  the  distance  of  two  cos  from  Khalach  is  Nur-UUah^  |  (^jjiy) 
from  thence,  three  cos,  is  Himchi  j  (^cwx^)  *^^  three  cos  fur- 
ther is  Saspul*;  r^iAnfir—)  oi^^  road  runs  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  In  this  country  is  the  wild  ass  (or  horse  })\  the  flesh  of 
which  is  a  great  remedy  with  Yunani  physicians.  This  is  its  native 
country.     From  hence,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  cos,  is  a  large 

village  called  Nima,  (A#^i)  and  at  a  little  distance  Buzgo^  («^) 
whence  a  short  and  good  road  leads  to 

Lk  C^Ji)  B  populous  city,  the  capital  of  Tibeti  and  always 
intended  by  that  t^rm  or  Tibet,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  city.  Fruit 
trees  are  few,  but  willows  about  It  are  plenty.  It  is  situated  about 
a  cos  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Sampo :  the  road  to  it  is  good. 
There  are  several  villages  in  the  intermediate  space  between  it  and 
the  river,  and  along  the  latter  In  its  vicinity.      The  people  of  the 

place  call  the  country  Lad&gh.  ( cljj)  In  Kashmir  they  called  the 
country  Buten,  (  ^  ^i.)  and  the  people  Hot  5  and  in  Persian  and 

Turkish  the  country  is  called  Tibet,  the  word  Tibet  signifying  in 
Turki  shawl-wool*,  which  is  procured  here  most  abundantly,  and  of 

1  Moororoft  calls  it  SnenrU)  bat  adds,  that  the  KawlnniriaiM  eall  it  Nor-allah.! 
<  These  are  the  Himis  and  Saspuleh  of  Moorcroft. 

*  This  is  the  kian^,  which  Moorcroft  has  still  left  undetermined,  though  it 
sosma  to  be  allied  to  the  quagga. 

*  According  to  Klaproth  and  Reiniwnt,  it  is  derired  froftt  TVif/m,  the  ntXM  of 
a  people  described  under  that  denomination  by  the  Chinefle  historians  of  the  sixth 
Qentury,  as  otcupying  the  countries  bordering  on  Shu'^hwan  and  Shen^t  this 
word  may  be  read,  according  to  Klaproth,  Tu-po  or  Tu-bo,  It  seems  not  unlikely 
after  all,  that  Ti-bet  is  nothing  Inore  than  a  modification  of  Pot  or  Boi,  which 
according  to  Csoma  RSriisi  is  the  native  appellation  of  both  tile  eountry  and  th4 
people.--Geographical  Description  of  Tibet,  J,  A,  Soe.  Ben.^  Aj>ril,  1832. 
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the  flaett  qaalitjr.    A  sort  of  barley^  resembling  inrheftt^  grows  between 
Matayan  and  Diras :  cotton  also  grows  there.     Beyond  Diras  wheat 
and  barley  both  occnr^  but  no  cotton  :  the  wheat  is  not  reaped  there 
till  the  end  of  December^  but  about  L^  it  is  gathered  in  October ; 
there  is  but  one  harvest  in  the  year :  very  fine  tumips^are  cultivated 
at  Ld«    Rice  and  jawar^  and  chenna  are  never  sown.    From  Ma- 
tayan to  L^  the  water  is  bad,  and  engenders  asthma  and  goitre  ^ 
the  latter  in  Hindi  is  called  Gilher:  it  does  not  seem  prevalent, 
however,  in  the  town  of  L6 ;  but  shortness  of  breath,  caused  by  the 
water,  is  very  general.    I  wai  aflPected  in  this  way  very  severely,  in 
consequence  of  which  I  abstained  from  drinking  the  water,  and 
drank  tea  only,  when  the  complaint  speedily  left  me.    The  water 
of  the  Sampo  is  good,  and  along  the  valley  formed  by  its  course, 
or  on  the  heights  bounding  it,  wherever  the  springs  that  supply  the 
river  arise,  villages  are  met  with.    The  people  of  Tibet  eat  chiefly 
Tklfan^  that  is,  Setu,  (the  meal  of  parched  grain,)  boiling  it  with  meat, 
so  as  to  form  a  thick  kind  of  broth.    Men  of  rank  eat  rice.    They 
all  wear  a  coarse  cloth  made  of  sheep's  wool,  and  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  winter  wrap  themselves  in  the  tkin.    They  we^r  very  high 
black  caps,  the  top  of  which  falld  down  and  hangs  over  one  ear  j 
shoes  of  undressed  hide,  within  which  they  sew  woollen  cloth,  that 
comas  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  their  hair  is  plaited  like  that 
of  women,  and  falls  down  in  a  braid  behind  \  they  shave  the  beard 
and  preserve  the  mustachios  \  the  lower  part  of  the  tunic  is  like  that 
of  the  kabi,  (it  is  straight  and  scanty,)  whilst  the  upper  part  or  vest 
is  full  (and  folded)  |  it  is  all  in  one  piece.     The  Jama,  or  tunic  ift 
made  of  black  or  coloured  woollen  cloth  (pattu)^-the  women  wear 
turquoises,  emeralds,  and  pearls  in  strings  pendant  from  the  top 
of  the  bead  to  the  edge  of  the   tunic.     The  country   yields  but 
little  profit,  so  much  that  owing  to  the  scanty  soil  and  crop,  the 
poorer   people  have  the   revolting  practice  of  one  woman  being 
married  to  several  brothers,  the  children  being  all  supported  by  the 
elder.     This  usage  is  contrary  to  the  established  religion.     It  is  also 
allowable  here  for  the  eldest  son,  if  he  pleases,  to  exclude  his  own 
fiither  from  the  possession  of  the  property,  and  to  cut  off  the  other 
sons  from  any  share.    The  revenue  of  lA  is  five  thousand  Kharwars 
of  Kashmir.     The   Kashmir  Kharwar  is  equal  to  sixteen  Tereks. 
The  ruler  has  no  claim  to  any  part  of  the  crops,  but  derives  his 
income  from  a  tax  on  the  head  of  each  house  :  he  levies  one  or  two 
rupees  a  year,  according  to  the  ground,  but  this  is  not  determined 
by  the  begah  or  jerib,  but  the  land  is  divided  according  to  tlie 
Water  j  that  is,  they  calculate  the  proportion  of  water  required  daily 
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for  a  mill  or  half  a  mill,  and  then  estimate  the  daily  consumption  of 
it  in  the  irrigation  of  the  land  in  that  ratio. 

The  houses  are  of  stone  or  unbarnt  brick ;  the  beams  are  of 
poplar  wood;  the  dwellings  are  of  three  or  four  stories,  and  Le 
contains  a  thousand  such  :  the  population  consists  of  Tibetans  and 
of  Kashmirians :  the  Mohammedans  are  of  both  the  Shia  and  Suni 
persuasions.  Merchandise  pays  duty  so  much  a  horse  load,  and  four 
rupees  are  charged  on  a  load  of  shawl-wool,  when  exported  to 
Kashmir  $  no  duty  is  levied  on  it  when  imported  into  Tibet  from 
other  countries :  a  duty  of  four  rupees  is  charged  on  every  terek 
weight  of  Kashmir  shawls,  when  exported  to  Yarkand  ;  eight  hun- 
dred horse  loads  of  shawl- wool  go  annually  hence  to  Kashmir,  each 
horse  load  weighing  about  twenty-eight  tereks.  The  wool  is  ob- 
tained from  the  hide  of  the  goat,  but  is  distinct  from  the  hair :  the 
original  wool  of  Tds  is  yielded  by  a  kind  of  deer.  Tea  also  pays  a 
small  duty.  Shawl-wool  comes  to  L6  from  Rodok  and  Cha-yin 
Thdn :  the  former  lies  east  by  south  from  Jj6,  and  is  a  dependency  of 
it :  Cha-yin  Thdn  is  the  name  of  a  district,  the  chief  city  of  which 
is  named  Gerduk.  It  is  fifteen  stages  east  of  hi,  and  belongs  to 
Lassa.  Lassa  is  a  celebrated  city  east  of  L6  two  months*  journey : 
the  chief  of  it  is  the  chief  of  the  Lamas  5  bis  name  is  not  known.  He 
has  been  obliged  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  appeal  to 
the  power  of  Khatai,  to  protect  him  i^ainst  the  encroachments  of 
the  Gorkhas. 

There  is  one  mosque  in  L6,  to  the  Imam  of  which  every  load  of 

merchandise  pays  one  jtid.  (  a^j^)    It  was  founded  by  Ibrahim 

Khan,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  Mogul  Court,  at  a  time  when  the 

Kalmaks  ToLJLS^  had  got  possession  of  the  city,  and  the  Raja  of 

Tibet  had  recourse  to  the  Sultan  of  Hindustan  for  succour.  Ibra- 
him Khan,  who  was  sent  to  his  assistance,  defeated  the  Kalmaks, 
and  restored  the  Raja ;  who  in  consequence  adopted  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  and  signed  a  treaty,  acknowledging  himself  a  vassa} 
of  the  empire.  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Raja  Akabet 
Mahmud  Khan.  The  Hakims  of  Kashmir  still  address  the  Raja 
of  Tibet  by  that  designation,  but  the  Raja  in  a  short  time  retumecl 
to  his  original  faith  ;  he  continued  to  profess  indeed  a  sort  of  sub- 
ordination to  the  Governor  of  Kashmir,  but  paid  tribute  no  longer. 
He  coins  ihejud  in  the  name  of  Mahmud,  Shah;  twenty-four  jtids 
make  one  rupee.  The  Raja  of  L^  sends  annually  a  contribution  or 
charitable  donation  to  the  Guru  Lama  of  Lassa.  The  Hakim  of 
Kashmir  takes  care  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Raja  of  Tibet, 
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because  the  shawl  •wool  comes  from  thence^  and  if  the  intercourse 
were  interrupted,  the  weavers  of  Kashmir  would  be  out  of  employ, 
by  which  he  would  lose  a  duty  of  ten  lakhs  a  year.  If  this  were  not 
in  his  way,  the  country  might  be  easily  overrun,  as  the  people  are  a 
very  spiritless  race.  I  did  not  meet  one  individual  armed  during 
the  whole  of  my  stay,  although  they  keep  guns  and  other  weapons 
in  their  houses.  Murder  and  robbery,  violence  and  bloodshed  are 
unknown.  When  two  Tibetans  quarrel,  the  one  who  finds  his 
anger  becoming  outrageous,  chokes  himself  by  filling  his  mouth 
with  clay  i  or  it  is  not  unusual  for  either  to  bare  his  head,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  his  opponent,  exclaiming  "  Strike/*  because  in  fact  whoever 
gives  the  first  blow  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  three  rupees,  or  six  rupees 
if  blood  be  drawn.  If  one  strike  another  with  a  sword,  he  is  tied 
to  a  large  stone,  and  dressings  are  applied  to  the  wounded  man  at 
the  expense  of  the  aggressor,  according  to  his  circumstances.  If 
the  wounded  man  die,  the  murderer  is  thrown  into  the  river,  with  a 
heavy  stone  tied  round  bis  waist.  In  short,  they  are  a  very  mild 
race,  disposed  to  offer  injury  to  no  one,  and  are  free  from  religious 
intolerance.  They  marry  their  daughters  to  Mohammedans,  and  do 
not  object  to  their  adopting  the  faith  of  their  husbands  -,  if  the 
women  wish,  they  are  at  any  time  allowed  to  resume  the  faith  of 
Tibet  Four  or  five  hundred  mounted  men  might  plunder  the  whole 
country.  The  gunpowder  made  here  is  very  famous.  Mines  of 
sulphur  are  found  about  three  stages  from  Le.  Saltpetre  is  also 
produced  by  the  soil ;  and  excellent  charcoal  is  abundantly  prepared 
from  a  sort  of  timber  that  grows  upon  the  mountains,  the  Persian 
name  of  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  and  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  wood. 

When  a  son  is  born  to  the  Raja,  the  Raja  abdicates,  and  the 
ministers  govern  in  the  name  of  the  prince.  There  are  three 
principal  officers  of  government :  one  is  called  Kalun,  who  acts 
as  deputy ;  the  second  is  the  Chaghgut,  the  treasurer  or  steward  ; 

the  third  is  the  Maghu,  CSi^^    or  commander  of  the  troops^ 

At  this  time  the  Kalun  is  perfect  master  of  the  supreme  authority, 
and  the  Raja  takes  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  state  -,  the  name  of  the 
Raja  is  Chhatendruj.  Every  person  in  this  country  makes  one  of 
his  sons  a  Lama  3  that  is  to  say,  one  who  forsakes  the  world.  Lam 
in  Tibetan  means  "  road  or  way,*'  and  Lameh  he  who  shows  the  way. 

The   females  of  this   order  bear  the  name  Chuma,  Tjuo^^^  the 

meaning  of  which  I  do  not  know ;  neither  the  Lama  nor  Chuma 

'  Moorcroft  calls  this  officer  the  Bftnka. 
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ever  marries.  The  Lamas  are  the  spiritaal  preceptors  of  the  other 
classes  of  people.  I  cannot  offer  any  account  of  the  religion  of  the 
country,  not  understanding  the  language,  nor  meeting  with  any  Lama 
of  intelligence  enough  to  etplain  it.  I  was  also  advised  hy  Khaja  Shah 
Nias>  not  to  make  any  particular  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  as  my 
proceedings  were  regarded  with  some  jealousy  by  the  chief  authorities. 
I  could  only,  therefore,  pick  up  such  accounts  as  the  Mohammedaa 
residents  of  the  place  were  able  to  give  me.  The  national  faith  Is 
called  Buddha,  acknowledging  God  and  the  prophets.  The  temples 
of  their  idols  are  not  constructed  for  their  religious  worship,  but  for 
the  preservation  of  the  statues  of  their  most  eminent  teachers  and 
Lamas,  the  sight  of  which  is  proper*.  Accordingly,  when  any  Lama 
or  person  of  that  description  dies,  they  carve  his  image  upon  the 
tomb  in  which  his  ashes,  after  the  body  is  burnt,  are  buried.  Some 
of  the  images  are  said  to  represent  some  prophet,  who  was  a  friend 
to  their  progenitors,  and  is  still  living.  From  this  it  appears,  that 
the  prophet  is  no  other  than  Khajeh  Khisr  (Elias).  Some  say  that 
these  are  images  of  a  prophet  who  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  is  still 
alive ;  and  these  are  therefore  representations  of  Hazret  Isa  (Jesus). 
They  have  books  which  they  consider  Scriptural,  and  which  contain 
moral  doctrines  and  religious  prayer,  and  enjoin  the  constant  practice 
of  devotion,  truth,  and  clemency.  Thus  they  say,  If  any  one  take 
f^om  you  your  cloak,  give  him  your  vest  also  ;  and  if  he  strike  you 
one  blow,  bid  him  strike  another.  The  adoration  of  idols  is  prohi- 
bited. With  exception  of  burning  the  dead,  the  usages  of  these 
people  are  very  conformable  to  those  of  Christians.  They  hold  the 
flesh  of  horses  and  camels  to  be  unlawful  food,  but  eat  goats,  sheep, 
and  kine.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  espouse  more  than  one  wife.  Their 
chief  festivals  are  held  when  the  sun  is  farthest  off,  as  on  the  25  th  of 
December ;  and  their  new  year  begins  at  the  same  period  as  that  of 
the  Christian  era.  When  taking  an  oath,  they  invoke  the  Kanja 
Sum,  that  is  to  say,  the  Triple  God ;  Kanja*  meaning  God,  and  Sum 
three,*— and  they  say  that  God  is  one  ;  that  of  the  other  two,  one  is 
his  Prophet,  and  the  other  his  Word  j  and  that  the  union  of  the 
three  in  their  form  of  oath,  refers  only  to  one  God.    There  is  like*' 

>  See  an  aeeount  of  this  person  ia  Moororoft. 

s  So  Uubniquis  states  that  "  the  Tibet  monks  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the 
Deity ;  and  on  being  reproached  with  the  use  of  images,  replied,  that  these  by  no 
means  represented  the  Supreme  Being,  but  only  such  of  their  deceased  friends  aS 
they  particularly  respect.** 

*  More  correctly  Kon-chok,  the  chief  of  rarity.  See  Ctama,  Tibetan  Oram, 
«  Why  God  is  called  Konnihok,**— J;>p.  p.  186. 
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wise  an  bbtions  afBbit]^  between  the  Lamas  of  Tibet,  and  the  monks 
of  Christian  eonntfies ;  as  for  Instance,  some  time  before  my  arrival, 
there  was  a  Lama  who  had  never  slept  in  his  whole  life.  An  old 
man .  told  me,  he  recollected  having  heard  that  many  loads  of  the 
Gospel  had  formerly  arrived  in  Tibet,  bnt  that  no  one  copy  had 
reached  them  entire,  in  consequence  of  which  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead,  and  other  unchristian  practices,  and  the  belief 
in  the  metempsychosis  were  suffered  Stilk  to  subsist.  At  Lassa, 
however,  the  chief  seat  of  the  religion,  the  dead  are  not  burnt^ 
but  buried.  They  acknowledge  also,  that  their  religious  books 
were  originally  in  some  foreign  language,  from  which  they  were 
translated  into  the  ancient  dialect  of  Tibet\  Such  of  the  ori- 
ginals as  yet  remain  are  no  longer  understood  by  any  one.  I 
was  not  able  to  procure  a  single  page  of  these  books.  The  people 
here  have  a  printed  as  well  as  a  written  character.  Their  months 
have  no  separate  appellations,  but  are  distinguished  as  first,  second, 
third,  &c.  The  years  are  reckoned  after  the  T\irk  manner,  compre- 
hending a  cycle  of  twelve  years,  each  being  named  after  an  animal, 
as  the  Suchkan  11^  Aud  Jl,  or  the  year  of  the  mouse,  the  cow,  &c.  The 
language  of  Tibet  has  much  in  common  with  the  dialects  of  Turkestan 
and  Kashmir  :  it  abounds  with  nasals  like  the  latter,  whilst  in  arti- 
culation and  accent  It  resembles  Turkish,  the  hard  kuf  and  ghain,  and 
Mm,  and  the  Persian  ytm  often  occur.  The  dogs  of  Tibet  are  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  Hindustan ;  they  have  large  heads  and  long 
coats,  and  are  very  strong  and  fierce,  and  are  said  to  be  a  match  for 
a  lion.  They  are  good  watch  dogs  at  night*  The  eow  of  this 
country  has  a  |bushy  tail,  which  forms  the  chowri  used  in  Hin- 
dustan }  it  is  of  low  stature,  but  is  strong  and  sure-footed,  and 
ia  much  used  as  a  beast  of  burthen  in  mountainous  and  diffi- 
cult roads.  The  crow  {or  raven)  ia  large  and  black.  I  saw 
very  lew  of  the  celebrated  Tibet  ponies ;  the  breed  is  originally 
from  Zanskar,  a  part  of  Tibet,  ten  or  fifteen  stages  from  L^ ;  the 
price  varies  from  twenty  to  seventy  rupees.     They  are  very  fleet, 

)  They  were  in  SanakHt  or  Prakrit,  the  religion  of  Tibet  having  t>een  derit^ 
from  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  l^estorian  Monks,  however,  were  very  long  scat- 
tered over  the  eoantries  north  of  Tibet,  and  some  vestiges  of  their  presence  seem  to 
be  visible  in  the  notions  and  practices  of  the  people.  Hubniquis  found  a  number 
of  Kestorian  Christians  in  the  states  of  Mangu  Khto,  and  Marco  Polo  encountered 
ihera  in  various  pUces  between  Badakhshan  and  China.  The  Goa  Church  also 
maintained  missionaries  in  Tibet  several  years ;  twelve  were  sent  at  one  time  undef 
Horace  de  la  Penna,  besides  Desideri,  Andrada,  and  others  at  different  periods. 
They  all  agree  in  the  resemblance  between  the  religion  of  the  Lamas  and  Chris- 
tianity. 
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and  sare  of  foot,  and  ctobb  the  loftiest  passes  with  ease  ;  tbey  feed 
them  with  hay,  or,  if  they  wish  to  make  them  fat,  they  give  them 
the  grass  called  Bushkeh,  fresh  if  it  be  spring  weather,  but  dry  at 
other  seasons.  A  horse  eats  one  jdd  of  rashkeh  a  day.  Instead 
of  gram,  they  give  the  horses  barley. 

Chaughan  is  a  favourite  game  in  Tibet ;  it  is  played  by  two  parties 
mounted,  who  attempt  to  strike  the  ball  beyond  two  stones,  and 
whoever  does  this  nine  times  is  victor^ 

The  want  of  an  astrolabe  made  it  difficult  to  determine  the  position 
of  L^  i  but  from  such  observations  of  the  star  Jeddi,  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  Kuteh^  or  pole  star^  as  I  could  take,  I  judge  it  to  be 
situate  37^  40'*. 

I  left  Kashmir  on  the  16th  September,  1812,  and  after  being 
twenty*one  days  on  the  road,  arrived  at  L^  on  the  30th  of  October. 
The  distance  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  cos,  yet 
the  difficulties  of  the  route  make  it  laborious  and  tedious  travelling. 
It  would  not  otherwise  be  a  journey  of  more  than  four  or  five  days. 

From  Tibet  to  Yarkand*. 

I  left  lA  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  set  o£f  for  Yarkand.    The 

first  stage  is  Sabus^^AM,^  five  cos  due  east.    A  village  dependant 

on  L^,  five  cos  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  was  the  next 
halting-place,  but  without  habitations. 

'  A  particular  account  and  drawing  ol  tbia  game  as  played  in  Tibet,  are  given 
by  Vigne.— Vol.  ii.,  p.  289. 

*  The  latitude  of  L€  is  now  ascertained  to  be  about  34^  W. 

'  This  part  of  Izzet  UIlah*B  route  is  entirely  new,  as  Marco  Polo  and  the 
missionary  Goez,  who  visited  Yarkand,  both  went  by  a  different  route,  or  through 
Badakhshan.  The  other  missionaries  who  penetrated  to  L€,  turned  off  thence  to 
Laasa.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that  a  Russian  officer  preceded  our  trayeller ; 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  occurred  are  thus  described  in  the  26th  Number 
of  the  Journal  A$iatique — ''  In  1774,  a  subaltern  officer  of  the  Keugorod  regiment 
of  infimtry,  named  Yefremof,  was  carried  off  from  his  post  by  the  Kirghizes,  and 
oonveyed  into  Bokhara.  The  Atallk  appouited  him  inspector  of  his  senglio,  and 
afterwards  obliged  him  to  render  military  service,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Yuz  bashi,  or  captain  of  cavalry.  Yefremof  accompanied  the  troops  of  the 
Atalik  in  different  expeditions  to  Samarkand,  Mawra,  and  Khiwa.  From  thence 
he  escaped  to  Kokend,  Kaahgar,  and  Yarkand,  and  penetrating  across  Tibet,  made 
his  way  to  Calcutta,  from  which  place  he  returned  to  Europe  in  an  English  frigate. 
In  1782,  he  arrived  at  Petersburgh,  where  he  published  a  narrative  of  his 
adventures,  with  some  description  of  the  countries  he  had  vimted  in  his  travels.*' 
Moorcroft  and  Vigne  subsequently  went  part  of  the  way,  but  only  a  few  stages. 

*  Apparently  this  is  what  Vigne  calls  Ayu. 
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Diger\  Cy^*i)  eight  cos,  east  by  north,  is  a  village  belonging  to 

U,  The  road  is  very  precipitous  and  difficult ;  the  first  three 
hoara  were  a  continued  ascent  |  the  last  was  a  declivity.  The  snow 
was  above  a  cubit  deep. 

Akkdm\  ^ASi^S^  north  by  east,  three  cos,  a  village  of  twenty 

houses  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Shayuk,  and  dependent  on  L^. 
The  source  of  this  river  is  at  Karalciirdm,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
It  runs  into  the  river  of  lA,  and  therefore  contributes  to  the  Attok 
(or  Indus).  It  runs  south-west  The  road,  after  the  descent  from 
Diger,  runs  along  a  level,  and  is  nothing  but  sand  and  rock.  Before 
descending,  a  road  runs  north  to  Nubra,  a  place  of  some  importance. 
In  the  summer  time  the  road  to  Yarkand  is  by  Nobra,  for  the  lower 
levels  are  rendered  impassable  by  melting  of  the  snows.  The 
governor  of  Nobra  is  named  Khaga  Tanzin;  he  is  the  father-in-law 
of  the  Kalun  of  lA. 

DakchMdingOy  (jfji^yj^^^  north-east,  seven  hours,  is  a  station 
amongst  the  rocks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shayuk.  The  road 
ran  along  either  bank  of  the  river  until  it  was  interrupted  by  pro- 
jecting blocks  of  stone,  when  it  was  necessary  to  ford  the  river,  and 
proceed  along  the  other  side  until  similarly  impeded  in  this  manner. 
In  the  course  of  the  march  I  crossed  it  five  times,  the  water  up  to 
the  horse's  girth.  At  this  time,  the  31st  of  October,  icicles  formed 
on  the  horse's  mane.  There  were  few  places  on  the  route  where 
grass  and  wood  were  procurable. 

Chamchdr,  (X^K^^  north-east,  four  hours,  on  the  right  bank 

of  the  Shayuk — four  fords  on  the  route,  one  of  which  was  very 
dangerous.  The  road  was  very  uneven  and  rugged.  There  was 
plenty  of  wood,  but  scanty  forage. 

Chonff  Jangal,  (j^Sj^  S^ys^)  north-west,  nine  hours.  A  stage 
on  the  right  of  the  Shayuk.  On  the  opposite  side  a  small  stream 
flows  into  the  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  wood  and 
forage  were  plentifal.  We  passed  two  fords  near  the  station.  On 
the  left  bank  were  three  or  four  houses  belonging  to  the  Lamas, 
hence  called  Lama  Kasht,  or  village.  Beyond  this  place  there  is  no 
habitation  whatever.  Chong,  in  the  Turkish  language,  means 
much;  Jangal  has  its  usual  sense  of  thicket*. 

*  Jugur  of  Vigne.  «  Urkum  of  Vigne. 

»  The  use  of  Turkish  words  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Jounutl,  marks  the 
extent  to  which  this  race  must  have  encroached  upon  Tibet. 
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on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  from  whence  the  ro^d  rune  betweefi 
perpendicaUr  mural  precipices.  The  road  itaelf  is  sandy  and 
rocky. 

Ihng  BM'ihk,  {3%j\f  LmKj^)  north;  nine  hours,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river :  the  fords  were  numerous,  not  fewer  than  eleves* 
Afur  six  hours*  traveliingr,  we  came  on  our  left  to  a  rock  of  marble, 
which  extended  for  a  gunshot,  that  terminated  in  a  striped  roek 
like  Sttlimani  stone.  There  are  several  toskgwu,  or  halting-placen 
on  the  way,  where  fuel  and  grass  may  be  obtained  ;  one  ed  Uiese, 
two  hours  on  this  side  of  the  station,  is  called  Ke/ttr  KhnuBk,  or  the 
pigeon-house^  consisting  of  small  excavations  in  the  rock,  like  dove- 
cotes. 

Mandalik,  ^iXaI«>JL«)  north  by  east,  ten  hours^  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  river,  abounding  with  fuel,  but  scanty  of  fodder.  Here  begins 
the  AA— this  is  a  Turkish  word,  signifying  Smell}  bnt,  as  here 
used,  it  implies  something,  the  odonr  of  which  induces  indisposition  j 
for  from  hence  the  breathing  of  horse  and  man,  and  especially  of  the 
former,  becomes  affected.  The  road  is  sandy  and  rocky,  mnning 
along  a  valley ;  we  had  to  ford  the  stream  eight  times  :  there  arte 
several  halting- places  on  the  way,  at  most  of  which  fuel  is  plentiful, 
but  fodder  scarce.  The  range  of  rock  ceases  in  a  high  pass  before 
coming  to  the  end  of  this  stage ;  but  rocks  and  mountains  extend 
along  the  right  bank. 

Y^rtobe,  (^^  yju, }  north  by  east,  five  hours  on  the  right 
bank. ' 

Koiak  lak,  (^^  ^j^^  north,  five  hours.  This  is  on  one  of 
the  feeders  of  the  Shayuk,  which  river  here  loses  this  appellation^ 
and  is  called  the  Riw  of  Khamddn,  Wood  is  plentiful  here,  but  is 
burnt  green.  It  is  provided  here  for  the  next  stage.  The  smell  is 
very  oppressive.  Flints  are  found  at  this  place,  as  well  as  small 
agates  and  blue  Sulimani  stones.  The  road  continues  in  a  valley 
between  mountains,  and  is  intersected  by  frequent  torrents. 

Ch(mg  Task,  (^U  cC^^}  north  by  wcit,  seven  hours,  is  a 
village  situated  on  a  promontory  of  rock  detached  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  Khamdan. 
After  passing  the  last  station  a  broad  valley  opened  to  the  left, 
forming  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  valleys  leading  to  Khafa* 
lun.    About  half-way  another  opening  occurs  on  the  left,  turning 
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towards  the  toatb,  pasiing  through  which  a  mountain  is  crossed* 
They  call  that  the  road  of  Sisar;  and  in  the  summer^  wh^n  the 
waters  are  swollen  the. road  from  L^  to  Nobra  proceeds  oyer  the  high 
lands  to  this  pass  where  it  descends  into  the  valley.  The  road  to 
Nobra  from  Sisan  is  a  journey  of  seven  days,  over  the  tops  or  along 
the  skirts  of  the  mountains'. 

Khmnddn,  (^^  Ws>>^  ^^^  ^7  i^orth^  nine  hours,  on  the  right  of 
the  river.  On  our  left  hand  between  the  south  and  west^  is  a  moun- 
tain of  ice,  which  remains  unmelted  throughout  the  year.  They 
say  it  is  two  hundred  cos  in  extent,  and  on  one  side  is  Tibet  Baltj, 
and  on  the  other  Serkul',  on  the  boundaries  of  Badakhshan,  From 
Kashmir  to  Yarkand»  by  Balti,  is  a  journey  of  twenty-five  days, 
three  of  which  are  over  this  glacier,  and  it  is  therefore  rsrely  tra« 
veiled.  There  is  said  to  be  also  a  shorter  road,  avoidiog  the  icy 
mountain,  but  the  people  of  Tibet  keep  it  a  secret.  Large  blocks  of 
ice,  some  of  a  spiral  form,  were  lying  about  the  station:  perhaps  the 
place  derives  its  name  from  this,  Kham,  a  spire  or  curi.  They  say 
that  this  ice  shifts,  for  the  people  of  the  country  observe,  Uiat  a 
partieular  stone,  which  at  one  season  is  on  the  side,  is  after  some 
time  observable  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Moreover  the 
water  which  bubbles  at  the  lower  part  having  become  ice,  pushes  up 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  ice  above  it.  In  some  places  the  colour 
of  the  glacier  is  white,  in  some  it  is  of  the  colour  of  jasper  (Jade), 
in  some  like  water,  and  others  like  the  sky.  Fuel  was  procurable, 
but  fodder  very  scarce. 

Ydpckdn,  ( •  L^vb)  west  by  north,  ten  hours«^on  both  sides  the 

1  fio  VSane  maations  ibat  when  tbs  Shajruk  is  too  full  for  wading,  trsvellera 
fxom  T'ft^'^^^**  to  Yarkand  enter  the  valley  of  the  Nohra,  and  then  turn  up  a  path 
to  the  right  and  arrive  at  Karakumm  after  crossing  three  passes,  two  of  which  are 
called  Broknapal,  (Izzet  Ullah,  Moorcroft,  Braknate,)  andSisur.  Vigne  entered 
the  head  of  the  Nobra  valley. 

'  Both  copies  had  Matbr^,  the  east  <  but  this  is  elearly  an  error,  Elphiostone 
notices  this  passage  of  Izzet  UUah*s  journal  s— Izzet  Ullah,  he  observes,  does  not 
describe  the  glacier  of  Khamdto  as  forming  part  of  the  range  of  mountains,  but  as  a 
separate  mountain  of  ice,  seen  on  the  left  of  the  road  two  marches  before  reaching 
Kumkorrum,  and  extending  two  hundred  cos,  from  Tibet  of  Balti  to  Surrikkol.— 

iVbto,p.  112. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  glacier  here  met  with,  is  ia  fact  part  (tf  the  Mustak 
range,  extending  across  the  country  of  the  Daid  tribes,  north  of  Little  Tibet,  to 
Wakan,  where  even  the  latest  maps  leave  a  bUnk.    See  Map  annexed  to  Vigne's 

Trovfl*  in  Kaahmir. 

•  The  Sir-i-kol;  the  lake  in  the  Pamir  mountains  from  which  the  Osus  rises,  in 

Ut.  37°  27'  N.,  Long.  73^  40'  E.— Wood. 
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river ;  the  road  was  irregular,  and  the  snow  lay  a  foot  and  a  half 

thick. 

On  the  Bonth  of  the  pass  of  Karahiritm,  (f^%^^yi)  is  a  amali 

station  where  stones  have  heen  piled  np  for  shelter,  which  they  call 
a  bargih,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  the  distance  of 
ten  hours*  march,  the  first  part  of  which  runs  north-east,  and  the 
latter  north-west  There  are  three  small  houses  at  the  place,  bat 
neither  fuel  nor  fodder ;  the  water  was  also  so  unwholesome,  pro- 
ducing short  breathing,  that  it  was  necessary  to  melt  the  snow 
for  a  supply.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  particu- 
larly for  persons  living  on  a  full  diet.  We  had,  therefore,  prepared 
ourselves  by  living  for  three  or  four  days  before  on  boiled  rice 
alone.  Horses  suffer  exceedingly  from  the  shortness  of  breath, 
especially,  in  proportion  as  they  are  large  of  body  and  well^  con- 
ditioned. 

The  source  of  the  river  Shayuk  is  on  the  south  of  Karakiirtim*, 
on  the  north  is  that  of  the  river  of  Yarkand.  The  country  of 
Khoten  lies  at  twelve  days*  journey  to  the  north.  Tibet  Balti  lies 
to  the  south-west.  The  road  from  Yapchan  was  sometimes  over 
heights,  sometimes  over  level  land,  with  snow  the  whole  way ;  in 
five  or  six  places  we  had  to  cross  over  ice.  The  river  which  we  had 
upon  our  left  quitted  us  at  about  half  the  stage. 

Northern  face  of  Karakdrdm,  A  station  of  two  or  three  houses 
without  forage  or  fuel }  the  water  was  all  frozen ;  the  horses  were 
knocked  up  with  hunger  and  thirst,  as  usual.  The  snow  lay  very 
deep  through  the  whole  of  the  way  ;  the  air  was  very  dry,  and  the 
labour  and  the  cold  affected  many  persons,  and  being  weak  from 
our  previous  abstinence,  we  suffered  much  from  sickness  of  stomach 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  first  half  of  the  road  was  ascent, 
and  the  second  half  descent,  and  to  mark  the  summit  stones  are 
piled,  and  sticks  set  up  with  the  chowris  of  the  cow- tail  to  them. 
Two  large  and  black  crows  accompanied  the  caravan  for  several  cos, 
the  people  of  which  threw  them  fragments.  Flints  of  excellent 
quality  are  found  here ;   they  are  found  beneath  the  snow. 

Sarigh'Out,  (Cilv^U)  north,  seven  hours:  the  road  hither  is 
rough  and  stooy,  aod  the  place  ill  supplied^  the  water  frozen. 
Several  small  villages  occurred  on  the  route. 

^  The  Shayuk  rises  by  two  heads,  one  from  the  bdowb  on  tlie  soathem  iaee  Of 
the  Karakurum  range;  the  other,  from  a  lake  in  the  same  position  a  little  more  to 
the  west,  called  Nobra  Tsuh,    See  Yigne'a  Map. 
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Aktdh,  (oljol)  north-west^  nine  honrs,  a  station  on  the  right 
bank  of  a  river.    Ak,  means  white,  and  T&k,  a  mountain. 

With  exception  of  two  or  three  people  employed  at  the  ferry 
the  place  was  deserted.  Henceforward  the  unwholesome  air  ceased^ 
and  forage,  wood,  and  water,  were  plentiful. 

Khqfalun,  (<oJLa>-)  north-west,  ten  hours,  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  river  at  the  point  of  a  mountain.  The  road  ran  along  a  valley 
abounding  with  stones  and  sand,  and  was  intersected  by  the  beds  of 
torrents  now  frozen,  but  some  of  which  were  crossed  with  difficulty. 
Six  hours'  march  from  Akt&k  was  a  station  with  wood  and  water, 
called  Shah-i-&b ;  after  leaving  this  a  road  was  observed  upon  our 
right  or  to  the  north,  leading  over  the  mountains,  by  which  in  the 
summer  time,  when  the  waters  are  out,  travellers  proceed  to  a 
place  called  Kalian  in  Kokiar,  a  dependency  of  Yarkand.  From 
the  vicinity  of  this  place  there  was  a  short  road  to  Tibet  Balti,  by 
which  in  former  times  the  Kalmaks  and  Kirghizes  penetrated  into 
that  country.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  stop  these  incursions,  water 
was  conducted  into  the  defiles  by  some  contrivance,  and  this  being 
frozen,  completely  blocked  up  the  passages.  The  road  hither  was 
level,  but  rough  with  stones  and  sand. 

Taghneh,  {ijju)  nine  hours,  north  by  west,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river;  opposite  to  a  mountain  on  the  north  of  it.  In  this  moun- 
tain several  chasms  were  exposed  by  the  fall  of  large  blocks,  which 
are  said  to  be  mines  of  copper,  which  the  Kalmaks  occasionally  find. 
The  word  Taghneh  also  means  in  Tibetan  a  copper  mine.  The  road 
was  rugged,  and  strewed  with  stones  and  ice. 

Igersdldi,  (^ts^X^jfj!)  west  by  north,  seven  hours,  on  a  small 
stony  flat  between  two  mountains,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

Bagh-i-Haji  Mohammed,  north-west,  nine  hours,  the  road  good; 
a  station  on  the  right  of  the  river,  abounding  in  fuel  and  fodder. 
On  the  road  half  way  is  a  place  called  Kirghiz  thicket,  where  are  the 
remains  of  some  of  their  ruined  edifices,  that  tribe  having  been  resident 
here  before  the  country  was  subjected  to  China:  being  in  the  habit 
of  plundering  the  Kafilas  they  were  expelled.  The  Kirghizes  are  a 
Mongol  tribe,  speaking  a  Turkish  dialect.  Near  Kirghiz  thicket  is 
a  pass,  by  which  a  road  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Shahid  Ullah  Khajeh,  one  day*s  march:  one  night's 
journey  from  hence  is  a  mine  of  Yeshm.  I  encountered  people  who 
had  come  from  Kokiar  to  procure  the  Yeshm  stone.  After  passing 
Kirghiz  Jangal,  we  came  to  a  pass  on  our  left,  which  leads  to  Sirikul, 
on  the  confines  of  Badakhshan. 

VOL.  VII.  Y 
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YdrtoH,  (^>Sjlj)  ^®'*  ^7  «*o'th,  two  hontt,  on  the  right  of  the 
river :  supplies  plentiful,  and  the  road  good. 

YangM  Dawdn,  (/|t>&|V^)  ^^  ^^  ^^^  mountain  :  the  first  part 
of  the  route,  as  far  as  Kttl4n  Oldi,  lay  to  the  west,  the  last  nearly 
due  north ;  the]  station  is  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
furnishes  little  or  no  fuel  or  grass )  the  cold  was  excessive.  After 
two  hours  travelling,  we  came  to  a  place  called  Kul&n  Oldi,  and 
there  separated  from  the  river  of  Yarkand,  for  that,  here,  runs  to 
the  west',  to  Chiragh-S&ldi,  whilst  we  advanced  to  the  north.  We 
proceeded  through  a  narrow  and  steep  defile,  down  which  a  mountain 
torrent,  now  ice-bound,  runs  southward,  and  falls  into  the  Yarkand 
river ;  the  road  was  difficult,  and  the  weather  so  severe,  that  two  of 
the  horses  of  Khaja  Shah  Nias  dropped  dead  in  the  pass.  There 
is  another  route  by  Chiraghsdldi  mountain,  but  it  is  longer  by  two 
days'  journey  than  this.  The  road  to  Yanghi  Dawdn  has  been 
known  for  sixty  or  seventy  years. 

TsMok  Lak  Payin,  (. ,  J\j   jf    ^Vy )  north,   nine  hours.    A 

station  on  the  left,  near  the  sources  of  a  stream.  Half  an  hour 
after  leaving  our  former  halting-place,  we  crossed  a  pass,  and  the 
road  descended  the  rest  of  the  way.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
the  branches  of  the  rivulet  were  on  both  sides,  but  they  were 
generally  frozen.  This  stream,  which  riser  from  the  north  side  of 
Yanghi  Dawdn,  unites  with  that  from  Chiragh-S&ldi,  and  passes  by 
Miz4r,  when  it  is  called  the  river  of  Miz&r,  and  flowing  thence 
below  Far-aulik,  it  unites  with  the  river  of  Yarkand  |  before  uniting 
with  which  it  is  called  the  river  of  Far-aulik.  There  were  three 
stations  on  our  route,  one  of  which  was  called  Tezak  lak  bala  (or 
upper,  the  halting-place  being  called  payin,  or  lower.) 

Mitdr,  (  <ty«)  north,  eight  hours.  Mixdr  means  a  tomb,  and 
here  is  the  sepulture  of  some  person  of  consequence,  but  of  whom  I 
could  not  learn  :  a  few  empty  houses  adjacent  are  appropriated  to 
the  accommodation  of  travellers.     The  land  is  capable  of  tillage. 

1  The  mapB,  however,  gire  it  a  oontinuous  north-euterly  direction.  The  lateet 
and  best  mape  of  Central  Asia,  by  Zimmerman,  also  place  Chiragh  Saldi  on  the 
east  of  the  road :  but  Izzet  UUah*8  account  ia  consistent,  as  he  mentions  under  the 
station  Misar,  that  the  road  from  Cliira^h  Saldi  joins  the  valley  on  the  left,  that  is, 
the  west.  The  whole  account  of  this  part  of  the  formation  of  the  Yarkand  river 
differs  from  the  map  last  mentioned ;  for  that  identifies  the  Mizar  stream  with  the 
Yarkand  river  |  whilst,  according  to  our  traveller,  the  main  stream,  which  had 
diverged  to  the  west  at  Kulan  Oldi,  is  not  again  met  with  until  within  three  hours 
march  of  Yarkand. 
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The  authority  of  Khatai  (China)  has  lately  been  extended  hitheir : 
from  hence  the  Turkish  language  is  chiefly  spoken.  Many  indivi- 
duals in  the  vicinity  possess  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  horses.  The 
road  runs  along  an  irregular  and  uneven  valley,  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  The  noxious  wind  again  prevailed  from  Yanghi  Daw&n 
hither.  Shortly  before  reaching  the  station,  the  road  from  Chiragb 
S&Idi  entered  the  valley  on  our  left,  with  a  torrent  running  down  it 
into  the  Mizar  stream. 

Chakilak,  (JiXi^)  norths  six  hours,  on  the  right  of  the  Mizar 
river,  which,  however,  crosses  it  frequently. 

Khaldstan,  (^,^jgi)U>)  north,  six  hours:  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  of  Mizar,  which  here  runs  o£f  to  the  west. 

Ak  Ma^id,  (jsa^Ufc^oO  or  Ak  Mast,  seven  hours  :  the  first  half  of 
the  way  is  north  3  the  latter  half  north*  west.  Although  named  from 
a  mosque,  there  is  no  vestige  of  any  such  building.  Forage  and  water 
were  plentiful ;  ice  was  brought  from  a  distance.  The  first  pare  of 
the  road  lay  through  a  valley,  into  which  another  opened  from  the 
east.  In  some  places  blocks  of  a  white  stone,  like  marble,  were 
lying  about :  beyond  this  a  mountain  of  earth  was  crossed,  called 
Topa-dawdn ;  the  name  signifies  the  earth  or  clay  pass.  We  here 
left  the  stream  from  Khal&stan. 

Aurtang^,  (lJCiJj^O  west  by  north,  nine  hours,  a  custom-house 
station.  They  examine  all  packages  here,  and  put  a  seal  upon  them. 
They  then  send  a  Chinese  officer  and  two  Mohammedans  along  with 
the  travellers  as  far  as  Yarkand.  There  are  sixteen  Chinese  here, 
the  chief  of  whom  is  called  Galai-da.  There  are  two  or  three 
Chinese  accountants,  and  two  or  three  Mohammedans,  natives  of 
Khatai,  one  of  whom  is  equal  in  rank  to  the  principal  Chinese. 
Whenever  a  caravan  arrives,  the  chief  assigns  them  a  place  for  their 
goods,  and  fixes  a  written  paper,  in  lieu  of  a  seal,  upon  those  articles 
that  are  corded ;  the  others  he  inspects,  and  takes  out  any  bearing 
duty,  which  he  puts  up  along  with  the  merchandise.  On  the  next  day 
he  allows  them  to  proceed  with  the  three  individuals  before  men- 
tioned, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  merchants  alter  none  of  tlie 
bales.  The  guides  conduct  the  caravan  to  the  custom>house  at 
Yarkand,  where  they  levy  from  the  Kashmir  trader  one-fortieth  of 
the  value,  and  one-thirtieth  from  all  others.  If  it  is  an  artitle  that 
sells  by  weight,  they  levy  the  duty  in  kind  ^  if  it  is  sold  by  tale,  they 

^  The  Oortung  of  £Iphmstone*s  map.    Here  the  roads  fh>in  L^  and  Badakh* 
Bhan  to  Yarkand  seem  to  meet. 

Y  2 
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valae  the  article  and  take  their  proportion  in  coin }  if  the  goods  have 
been  altered^  a  double  daty  is  exacted.  Before  arriving  at  the  AvrtoMg, 
there  are  three  stations^  at  the  distance  of  one  cos  each,  tenanted  by 
two  cnstom •house  oflBcers,  one  a  Chinese,  one  a  Mohammedan. 
The  latter  is  called  Timgalu  There  are  two  or  three  hundred  houses 
near  the  Aurtang  ^  a  river  runs  past  it,  called  the  river  of  Kokiar. 

Kokiar,  (AjSy^)  north  by  west,  one  hour.  This  is  a  large 
village,  containing  above  a  thousand  houses,  and  is  under  the  charge 
of  four  Mohammedan  officers  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment: one  is  styled  the  Ming  bashi — ^two.  Yum  bashis — and  the 
fourth  the  Aiem  akhond.  The  mountains  are  visible  everywhere  in 
the  distance. 

Longer  the  third,  west  of  north,  one  hour.  Longer  {SjI)  means 
Post,  and  a  station  of  government  horses  is  fixed  here.  Mounted 
couriers,  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  powers,  go  from  one  of  these 
stations  to  the  next.  There  are  usually  three  of  these  stations  in  a 
day*s  march.  The  second  station  at  Beshtarek  was  seven  hours. 
Next  march  there  is  a  thicket.  Between  each  station,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  march,  more  or  less,  three  stones  are  placed  in  succes- 
sion, separated  by  about  a  cos. 

Tukayi,  {^\SJj)  north,  ten  hours,  a  post  station  5  a  branch  of 
the  river  of  Kerghalik  runs  past  it.  Kerghalik  itself  occurs  on  the 
road  after  four  hours*  march,  and  is  the  name  both  of  a  district  and 
of  a  considerable  village  ;  the  whole  of  this  route  is  cultivated  and 
strewed  with  houses  ^  there  is  a  market  in  Kerghalik  every  Monday 
for  horses,  kine,  asses,  carpets,  &c. ;  there  is  also  a  college,  and  a 
similar  establishment  of  officers  as  at  Kokiar.  Kerghalik  is  so 
named  from  the  multitude  of  crows  that  abound  there,  Kergha 
meaning  a  crow,  and  lik  being  the  possessive  or  attributive  affix. 
The  river  of  ^Aa/(f«/aii,  which  had  left[us  atTopadaw&n,  here  returned 
to  our  route — gardens  were  numerous  along  our  course,  with  willows, 
poplars,  and  apricot  traes. 

Chagachag,  (lJ^  \^)  north,  nine  hours :  a  small  village 
and  post  station. 

YARK4ND,  (SjSJS)  four  hours*.  This  is  a  well-known  city, 
defended  by  a  wall  of  unbaked  clay  ;  the  houses  are  of  the  same 
material :  the  city  has  five  gates — the  western  is  called  the  Altda 

1  The  Yarkion,  Hiarchan,  Gurkan,  and  Karkan  of  different  European  writers; 
when  visited  by  Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  subject  to  tlie 
descendants  of  Jongiz  Khan. 
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gate;'  the  south,  the  Khankah^  is  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  and  another 
gate  on  the  sonth  side  is  called  the  Mikrar  gate ;  the  eastern  is  the 
Kiak  a!  Kan ;  the  northern  is  the  Terek  Bagh  gate.  The  principal 
bazar  extends  east  and  West,  and  has  many  Chinese  shops.  A 
market  is  held  every  Friday.  There  are  more  than  ten  colleges, 
supported  by  endowments  of  land. 

An  hour  after  leaving  the  last  station,  we  came  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  of  Yarkand,  and  crossed  it  j  this  is  the  same  stream  which 
we  quitted  on  our  left  at  Kulan  Oldi.     A  little  beyond  that  there  is  a 
mine  of  Yeshm  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river* ;  the  people,  however, 
are  not  allowed  to  work  it,  and  when  the  river  is  lowest,  the  govern- 
ment of  Khatai  sends  divers  to  explore  the  river  for  these  stones,  and 
all  that  are  found  are  the  property  of  the  government :  the  water  of 
the  river  is  run  off  into  small  water-courses,  for  the  irrigation  of 
all  the  land,  and  canals  pass  through  the  city.     From  the  latter  the 
water  also  is  conveyed  by  narrow  channels,  and  kept  in  reservoirs 
for  the  winter,  as  at  that  season  the  quantity  is  diminished,  and  all 
the  lesser  channels  are  blocked  up  with  ice.     Hollowed  gourds  are 
used  instead  of  vessels,  as  cups,  jars,  hookas,  &c.    This  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  extensive  prevalence  of  goitre  here.     The  people  of 
Yarkand  are  an  industrious  race,  and  mostly  engaged  in  active 
occupations  as  shopkeepers  and  traders;    few  live  by  servitude. 
The  duty  paid  on  foreign  merchandise  imported  has  already  been 
described ;  it  is  only  once  levied,  and  there  are  no  duties  on  inter- 
nal commerce.     The  Chinese  officer  that  accompanies  the  caravans 
from  the  station  as  above  described,  brings  the  goods  to  where 
they  are  deposited  in  separate  chambers  in  the  custom-house  at 
Yarkand.     On  the  day  following,  the  Chinese  officer  compares  the 
articles  with  the  tickets  sent  from  the  Aurtang,  and  then  opens  and 
examines  the  packages ;  articles  sent  as  presents,  and  in  no  great 
quantity,  are  not  taxed.    The  merchants  usually  divide  their  articles 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  number  shall  not  reach  thirty  or  forty  j 
so  that  if  one  man  has  a  hundred  shawls,  they  are  entered  in  the 
name  of  three  or  four  others  in  the  same  caravan. 

The  women  of  this  country  are  not  poncealed,  whatever  may  be 
their  rank.  In  the  Hijri  year  1 050,  or  about  two  centuries  back, 
Yarkand,  Kashghar,  Yengi  Hissar,  Aksu,  Kuchar,  and  Turfan 
were  under  the  dominion  of  Moghul  Khans* — they  subsequently 

1  The  Yeshm  is  the  lu  of  the  Chinese,  to  which  many  imAginary  rirtues  are 
attached ;  it  is  a  species  of  Jade.    See  RemtuaL  Richerches  tur  la  Pierre  de  lU, 

*  This  was  in  1640.  In  the  bcginnmg  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Goez  was  there,  Yarkand  was  the  capital  of  Kashghar,    It  was  afterwiirdfl  taken 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kalmaks.  The  chief  of  the  Kalmaks,  en- 
titled the  Tura^  resided  at  Ila^  and  a  deputy  on  his  part  was  sent 
to  Yarkand.  After  some  time  an  epidemic  occurred  amongst  the 
Kalmaks^  which  carried  off  the  Tura,  his  children,  his  chief  men« 
and  a  vast  number  of  people.  The  ruler  of  Yarkand  was  one  of 
the  Kbajehs  of  Kara  Taghlik,  who  were  favoured  by  the  Kalmaks,  A 
hostile  tribe,  called  Ak  Taghlik,  was  held  in  subjection  at  Ila.  But 
when  they  saw  the  state  of  weakness  to  which  their  masters  were 
reduced,  tbey  collected  and  attacked  the  Kara  Taghliks,  and  seized 
the  country.  An  envoy  now  arrived  from  China,  but  the  Kbajebs 
seized  and  killed  him  j  a  body  of  troops  was  sent  to  punish  this 
offence,  and  the  Kara  Taghliks,  availing  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  interest  the  court  of  Khatai  in  their  quarrel,  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  send  a  second  army  for  the  effectual  reduction  of 
their  opponents.  The  Khajehs  of  the  Ak  Taghlik  behaved  man- 
fully, and  repeatedly  repulsed  the  Chinese;  but  being  at  last  over- 
powered, were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Badakhshan.  The  prince 
of  that  country,  Sulttin  Shah,  however,  put  them  to  death,  and  sent 
their  heads  to  the  Chinese  general.  The  present  ruler  of  Badakh* 
shan,  Mir  Mohammed  Shah,  is  the  son  of  Sultan  Shah :  the  chiU 
dren  of  the  Khajehs  are  now  in  Bokhara.  It  is  about  sixty  years 
ago  since  these  transactions  took  place,  and  the  country  fell  under 
the  authority  of  Khatai. 

There  is  one  chief  on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedans  in  Yarkand, 
and  two  on  that  of  Khatai, — Mohammed  Hosein,  entitled  Hakim 
Beg,  is  the  former ;  the  latter  are  Chinese,  and  are  called  Ambans. 
Levying  of  customs,  the  management  of  the  police,  and  admi- 
nistration of  criminal  justice,  the  regulation  of  the  troops,  and  the 
reception  of  ambassadors,  belong  to  the  Chinese :  the  Mohammedan 
chief  is  the  judge  in  all  civil  disputes,  and  collects  the  capitation 
tax.  There  is  no  fixed  and  well-regulated  court  for  these  mattersj 
but  an  Alem  Akhond  is  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Hakim  Beg,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  Kazi  (Kazi  ul  Kuzauit),  and  he  is 
assisted  by  a  Mufti  and  Kazi.  If  an  oath  is  requisite  in  any  cause, 
the  Alem  Akhond  sends  the  person  to  the  Kazi  to  be  sworn.  The 
Hakim  is  never  changed  except  for  some  fault  ^  but  the  Ambana 
are  changed  every  three  years. 

The  chief  revenue  is  the  Alban,  a  poll-tax,  levied  from  every  male 

by  the  Uzbeks,  and  again  eaptored  from  them  by  tke  Eleuths.  In  17S7,  it  was 
annexed  by  the  armies  of  Kien  Long  to  the  empire  of  ChinSy  to  which  it  stiU 
beloi^^B. 

1  More  usuaUy  efOled  IlL 
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above  twelve  years  of  age.  It  varies  from  five  pul  to  fifteen 
tangas,  apcording  to  the  iQeaos  of  the  parties.  Students^  muUas, 
travellers^  and  mendicants,  are  exempt  from  this  impost  There  are 
40,000  individuals  subject  to  it  in  Yarkand  and  its  dependencies. 
The  next  person  in  rank  to  the  Hakim  Beg  is  the  Alem  Akhond. 
All  disputes  between  merchants  and  traders  are  settled  by  a  jury  or 
Panchayet  of  the  B4y&Q.  A  Bae  is  appointed  by  the  Hakim  for 
every  class  of  merchants  i  he  is  also  called  Ak  Sik&l  (or  white 
beard.)  The  term  Musafir,  or  traveller,  is  applied  to  every  foreign 
trader,  even  although  he  be  settled  here,  and  have  taken  a  wile  aud 
had  children  in  the  country. 

A  pul  is  equal  to  one  pice  j  a  tanga  is  equal  to  fifty  pul,  but  is 
not  a  coin,  there  is  nothing  less  than  a  pul.  Silver  passes  in  lumps« 
called  yambo,  about  the  weight  of  1 60  rupees,  and  such  a  lump  waa 
current  for  224  tangasi. 

The  weights  in  use  are  the  roaund,  or  eight  gherbils,  a  gherbil 

is  equal  to  eight  chdrak ;  one  ch&rak  is  two  hundred  sers,  one  ser  sevea 

miskals,  and  one  miskal  twenty*four  nakhud  or  pease.     Wheat  is 

sold  at  the  rate  of  a  chkrak  and  a  half  for  a  tanga.    The  cultivation 

is  wheat,  barley,  rice,  mung,  and  joar.    They  feed  their  horses  with 

barley,  and  with  barley  straw,  in  place  of  hay;  they  give  alsotwista 

of  Rishkeh,  both  green  and  dried,  on  whiyh  the  animals  fatten.     A 

horse-market  is  held  every  Friday:  all  the  Kirghiz  horses  are  of 

small  stature,  and  are  geldings  ;  the  price  varies  from  twenty  to  a 

hundred  tangas ;  the  utmost  price  is  a  yambo  ;  they  are  in  general 

fleet.     The  Chinese  object  to  stallions,   whence  geldings  only  are 

brought  to  market ;  and,  indeed,  the  people  of  the  country  prefer 

the  latter  as  more  docile  and  tractable.    The  bargut  is  a  bird  of 

prey,  twice  the  size  of  a  hawk,  and  with  very  powerful  talons  j  when 

properly  trained,  it  is  used  to  chase  deer.     It  catches  them  in  this 

manner:  alighting  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  it  there  fastens  one 

claw,  the  deer  turning  its  head  round  to  drive  it  off,  the  bird  fixee 

the  other  talon  in  the  aoimars  throat,  and  brings  it  to  the  ground* 

It  is  said  of  some  of  these  birds,  that  if  they  miu  the  deer,  they  will 

fly  at  the  hunter.    One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  country  is  the  stone 

called  Yedeh,  a  stone  taken  from  the  head  of  the  cow  or  horse,  by  the 

virtue  of  which  rain  or  9now  ma;^  be  produced,    I  bad  no  opportunitjf 

J  The  standard  is  not  mentioned,  nor  em  we  depend  upon  our  traveller's 
▼Ahiation  of  the  pul ;  admitting  it,  howeyer,  to  be  correct,  ailver  is  to  copper  about 
twelve  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Calcutta.  The  rate  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth.  The  lumps  of  aUYer  are  .no  doubt  the  ingots  in  which  the  Chinese  S/cee 
silver  is  commonly  current. 
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of  observing  the  factS  but  the  truth  was  attested  by  very  many  persons. 
The  individuals  who  employ  the  stone  are  numerous;  they  are  called 
Yedejis.  The  stone  is  to  be  smeared  with  the  blood  of  some  animal^ 
and  then  thrown  into  water :  a  charm  is  read  at  the  same  time^  upon 
which  a  strong  wind  springs  up,  and  then  rain  and  snow  ensue. 
The  virtues  of  the  stone  are  confined  to  cold  countries^  and  it  would 
therefore  be  unavailing  to  transport  it  to  the  sandy  districts  of  Hin* 
dustan^  as  Hariana  and  Bikaner.  The  truth  of  the  story  is  known 
to  God  alone. 

The  dignities  which  the  Chinese  authorities  confer  upon  the 
Mohammedans  are  two— the  first  is  called  Wang,  the  second 
Baiseh ;  the  first  wears  a  peacock's  feather,  with  three  eyes,  in  his 
cap,  and  an  ornament  called  Jug-nu;  the  latter  is  round,  of  the  size 
of  a  pigeon*s  egg :  it  is  of  seven  kinds — the  first  worn  by  the  two 
orders  is  made  of  rubies,  the  second  of  coral  Is  worn  by  the  Hakim, 
the  third  of  lapis  lazuli,  the  fourth  of  blue  glass,  the  fifth  of  white 
glass,  the  sixth  of  white  stone,  and  the  seventh  of  silver:  the  last  five 
sorts  are  worn  by  Mirs,  according  to  the  scale  of  their  respective 
ranks*.  There  are  forty  or  fifty  Mirs  in  every  city  under  the  orders  of 
the  Hakim.  The  Mirs  receive  land,  or  salary,  or  allowances,  according 
to  their  degree,  from  the  Chinese  government.  The  sovereign  o^ 
Khatai  is  called  Khan,  and  his  capital  Pehin*.  The  chief  force  of  the 
Chinese  is  infantry,  armed  with  matchlocks  and  bows  and  arrows. 

From  Yarkand  to'Kabhghar. 

The  custom  station  or  Aurteng  of  Karawul  J^h,  (trU^  ^33^ j^) 
sixteen  yols\  (j|^)     Half  way  to  Kokrebat  (^Uj  J*^)  we  passed 

'  This  b  a  very  iDgenuons  oonfeasion,  and  calcnlated  to  gire  a  &YOiirable  notioa 
of  our  traveller^B  reracity,  in  spite  of  a  little  tincture  of  credulity. 

'  According  to  Morrison,  under  the  word  "  rank/'  the  balls  or  buttons  are 
nine  : — One^  of  a  red  stone;  two,  of  coral;  three,  of  carved  coral;  four,  of  a  blue 
stone;  five,  of  an  opaque  blue  stone;  six^  of  crystal;  seven,  of  a  dull  white  stone; 
eight,  of  gold;  nine  of  silver. 

'  Both  copies  of  the  Journal  write  this  Pehin,  the  Tartar  pronunciation,  no 
doubt,  of  Pekin. 

*  This  term,  now  first  introduced,  is  subsequently  thus  explained.  Tol  is  a 
Turkish  word,  signifying  originally  road  or  way,  but  it  has  now  come  to  designAte  a 
certain  distance.  One  yol  is  said  by  some  to  contain  300  fawalik,  and^  one  iiawBlik 
is  equal  to  two  Glez  (or  cubits)  of  Shahjehanabad :  others  say  that  a  yol  contains 
only  300  cubits,  two  of  which  in  like  manner  make  a  fawalik :  70  or  80  yols  form 
a  moderately  long  stage.  The  latter  rate  seems  the  most  likely  to  be  correet|  as 
then  a  mile  will  be  equal  to  about  two  and  a  half  yol",  and  about  thirty  miles  will 
form  a  stage,  not  often  although  sometimes  exceeded. 
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a  number  of  stations,  called  Keshlaks  *,  but  from  thence  to  the 
custom-house. none  occurred,  except  the  remains  of  a  mansion  built 
by  Abdullah  Khan.  The  winter  dwellings  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  who  during  the  summer  months  reside  in  tents,  were  origi* 
nally  called  by  the  name  of  Keshlak,  and  it  has  thence  come  to 
signify  any  village.  At  this  station  the  passports  of  those  going 
from  Yarkand  to  Kashghar  are  examined  and  countersigned. 

The  Aurteng  of  Chemlun,  forty  yols.  A|  good  road :  the  pass* 
ports  are  here  again  examined. 

Aurteng  of  Tussaluh,  fifty  yols,  another  custom-house  station  : 
several  villages  on  the  road. 

Yengi  Hissar:  this  is  a  city  under  the  Chinese  government  j  two 
Chinese  officers  and  one  Mohammedan  preside  over  itj  the  name  of 
the  latter  was  Hakim  Mahmud  Begj  he  is  a  kinsman  of  the  Hakem 
of  Kashghar. 

Paichdnd,  a  village  and  custom-house  station,  ninety  yols. 

Kashghar,  (  Jbi\i')  ninety  yols.  A  well  known  city,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  second  day  of  the  Moharram,  in  the  year  1813. 
We  alighted  at  the  house  of  Samijon,  a  Tashkend  merchant,  to 
whom  we  brought  letters.  The  wife  of  the  Hakim  sent  me  a  dressed 
skin,  and  a  Jama  of  Khatai.  The  Hakim  of  Kashghar  was  named 
Yunas  Beg ;  he  had  left  the  city  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Khan  of 
Khatai  on  the  second  Shaban,  and  settle  the  rate  of  tribute.  Kash« 
ghar  pays  six  thousand  tangas  a  month. 

Mullah  Nazr  of  Kashghar  had  accompanied  Sekander  Beg,  the 
wang  of  the  ruler  of  Kashghar^  twice  to  Pehin,  and  had  kept  a 
register  of  the  stages  of  his  route.  He  allowed  me  to  take  a  copy 
of  his  journal,  and  added  orally  such  observations  as  he  recollected. 
The  following  account  is  derived  from  his  information  : — 

Route  from  Pekin  to  Kashghar. 

[The  account  which  Izzet  Ullah  received  from  his  friend,  pre- 
sents little  more  than  a  list  of  names  and  distances,  but  with  respect 
to  the  former,  at  least,  its  accuracy  is  unquestionable,  as  many  of 
them  are  identifiable  in  D'Anville's  Atlas,  due  allowance  being  made 
for  the  peculiarities  of  French  and  Persian  spelling.  They  also 
occur  with  additions  on  a  MS.  Chinese  map  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
East  India  Company's  Library.  The  coincidences  with  the  Atlas  as 
formerly  pointed  out  are  reprinted }  and  I  have  added  one  or  two 
more  from  the  map,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hutteman,  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  few  notices  of  the  original,  by  inclosing 
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them  in  a  parenthetis.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  tame  identifi- 
cation is  not  practicable  in  that  portion  of  the  route  which  lies 
west  of  China;  few  names,  except  those  of  the  large  towns,  being 
traceable;  in  truth,  however,  the  minor  stages  are  mostly  of  a  tern* 
porary  nature,  varying  at  different  periods^  unlike  those  of  China, 
which  are  permanent  villages  and  towns,] 

Pehin,  .  ^^v#  is  the  capital  of  China,  which  is  also  called 
Machin,  and  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  whose  title  is  Khau, 
and  who  belongs  to  the  nation  of  the  Manchus.  The  present 
monarch  is  named  Cha  Chatek  ;  he  has  been  eighteen  years  on  the 
throne.  His  father  Cha  Tun  reigned  about  ten  years.  His  pre- 
decessor Ai  Zin  Khan  was  the  emperor  who  wrested  Kashghar  and 
other  places  from  the  power  of  the  Khajehs. 


Yob. 

Langsang, 

iaXXMcXlI 

50 

(The  Leam  beam  hien  of 
the  map.)  A  village.  The 
road  is  stony  and  crosses 
a  large  river  by  a  bridge; 
the  river  runs  from  a  nor. 
therly  to  a  southerly  course; 
(the  river  is  the  Hoen  ho.) 

Jo  jo, 

y^y^ 

70 

(Tso  cheou.  Do.) 

Be  kha. 

^^i^^ 

— 

(Pe  keou  ho.  Do.)    A  river 

•«• 

on  the  road  crossed  by  a 
bridge  (the  Cha  ho  river.) 

Anshowi, 

ig^\ 

70 

(Yomtchien  hie,  Do.) 

Bu  din  fu. 

^.'>yt 

50 

(Pao  ting  fou.  Do.) 

Jing  tengi. 

jjijJoLj. 

45 

1 

Wang  do  shen. 

tir*j'><-C*lj 

'45 

Ding  ju,     , 

yx^>i 

60 

(Ting  tcheou.  Do.) 

Shin  lo  shenj 

«    1;    A 

50 

(Sing  lo  hien.  Do.) 

Fu  jin  gi. 

«/^>* 

45 

. 

Jig  zing  fu. 

yliJsJU. 

45 

(Tching  ting  fou.  Do.) 

Khoai  lo  shen. 

c:^^^'^^ 

60 

Road  mountainous. 

Jing  sing  shen. 

70 

Kan  lo  wi. 

^^^ 

40 

Ba  jangi-i. 

40 
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Yols. 

Fing  ding  ja,  y^aSii^SjJ      5  0 

Zer  i  shi,  /j^  jj       ^^     '''^^  '''°*^  crosses  a  moun- 

tain pass. 

Sheo  yuDg  sben       ^^^ySjJ^      50     (Cheouyang  Shen,of  D'An- 

ville,  in  the  province  of 
Shansi.  It  is  singular  that 
the  great  wall,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  map,  should  have 
been  passed  in  this  part  of 
the  journey^  is  not  here  ad- 
verted to.) 

Tang  ga  11,  S^SXj       50 

Wangkhu,  y^^^^      70 

Shan  gu  shen,  ^JUSjJi       70     Knives,  scissors,  and  chak- 

^^  maks  are  manufactured  here. 


Ji  shen,  JLk^       60 

Fang  yu,  ^Sjs      50 

Jai  ihu  shen,  . .  •;K*iiA^      80 

Ling  sbi,  l<--^       ^^     (Ling  che  hien.)    The  road 

^  runs   through   a   valley,    in 

which  is  a  stream,  crossed  by 
a  bridge. 

Rin  gi,  Jiy^      40 

I^^j»»  ^  >=^^      ®^     (Tebo-tcheou.)     The  road 

runs  over  hills. 

Jujing,  ^^^j^       50     (Tchao-tching.)        Several 

streams  cross  the  road. 


Khun  danf 
Fing  yang 

B^sbc 
fu. 

►n                *v  t  V  • 

35 

60 

(Pin  yang  fou.) 

Seng  i. 

ijr'^f!^ 

60 

(Tsi  chan.) 

Kha  ma. 

U,^ 

70 

Wang  sbi. 

is^^ 

80 

Be  sheng. 

80 

(Van  suien.) 

Yeng  je  sben,            ^^^jt^f^S^ 
Sa  fu  di,                             if  "^y^ 

70 

70 
70 

Tea  is  brought  here  from 
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Tola. 

Changnan  (Chantong)  and 
Khmiaa  (Honan)  ;  but  the 
best  kind,  or  Kokchai,  is 
sold  at  Fehin. 

Tung  gan,  , .  JXjJ      70    A  city  on  the  right  bank  of 

*— '  a  Urge  river  running  north 

and  south ;  it  is  deep  enongh 
for  vessels. 

(This  is  the  Hoangho,  or 
yellow  river :  the  city  is 
probablyTongquan,seated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Hoeiho 
and  yellow  river.) 

Ju-ai  mu,  ^^^      ^^     (Hoa-in)  a  very  large  tern- 

^^'  ^^  pie  is  situated  here. 

(Hoacheou.) 


Khoa  jo^ 

yr-^y^ 

50 

Wai  tan  shen. 

(j^r-^tf!^ 

50 

Lingtong, 

JuuXJ 

80 

Near  this  city  is  a  monntaia 
with  warm  springs, said  to  be 
very  beneficial  in  cutaneous 
disorders.  Sulphur  is  also 
brought  from  the  mountain. 
''Ling*'  in  Chinese  means 
cold,  and  "  tong*'  copper. 

(This  is  no  doubt  Lin  tong 
hien.) 

Shiug  an  fu,  JutvJ!Xi»       50     (This  is  Sin  gan  fou,  the 

capital  of  the  province  of 
Shensi.  It  is  described  in  the 
Journal  as  a  large  city  with 
many  Mohammedans  settled 
in  it;  they  are  called  Tungani, 
it  is  added,  from  their  having 
first  settled  in  Tungan  (Ton 
quin  ?)  in  like  manner  as  in 
Hindustan,  they  are  called 
Turks.  The  course  of  our 
traveller  here  changes  from 
west  by  south  to  due  west, 
and  presently  to  north-west.) 

Sheng  shen,  ..AjT/Ji      50     Another  large  city  on  the 

^  "  left  bank  of  the  river;  boats 

of  two    or    three    hundred 

mans  burden  ply  on  the  river. 

(Perhaps  Tcheou-tcheheu.) 
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YolB. 

Le  tun,  (jjy^  70 

Chan  chou,  >?^^^  ^^ 

Yang  shu,  y^Sj^.  90 

Wengja,  yssSii^  70    (Long  tcheou.) 

Jangau,  ^^W  ^0 

Wayiza,  b^^^  ^^ 

Chen  jn,  y^i^fi^  55 

Be  aha  wi,  ^^^^  70 

Finglangfa,  ySjiSjS  70    A  city  (Pin-leang-foa.)     : 

Wa-teng,  <Juut^      70    The    road    runs    between 

mountains  from  east  to  west. 

Lung  de  shen,  .Ji^^A      50     Road  in  a  valley  between 

^^^^'      ^  mountains  and  over  a  pass. 

Jingningju,  ^a^CxJsJJo.       ^^     (Tsin-ning  tcheou.) 

90 

90 

Shi  gang  yi,  ^/^       ^^     (Si  cong  i.) 

Andangshen,  ^^'S^06\       ^^    (Ngang  ting.) 

Jing  ko  wi,  iS^Sjj^-      ^^ 

Jing  sho  i,  <5>£(Xx>       70 

Jozoyi,  ^X>^       ^^ 

Lanju,  \^s:6i)      50     A  city  on  the  right  of  a  ri- 

•'  ^^^  ver  running  from  east  to  west, 

and  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats. 

\  (The  city  is  no  doubt  Lam 
tcheou,  on  the  Hoangho,  but 
the  course  of  the  river  must 
in  that  case  be  erroneously 
described.) 


Jang  ja  yi,  tf  UiXia. 

Ju-ning  shen. 


Shajinyi,  'i«»(3V^LS 


50 


Vo.K^^s  ^"J\  r  70  (Cochoui).    Road  amongst 

Ko  sho  yi,  is^^  mountains  and  over  a  pass. 

Khun  jing  za,  t^uLssOj.^  50 

Cho  ang  lang,  Si^S}\y^  70  A  city :  (Tchoing  lang  ing.) 
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Ao  shin  yi> 
Cha  ko  i, 
Jing  cbang  li, 
Khoiig> 
Go  lang  shell, 
Jing  shen  li. 
Da  khi  ya, 
Lan  ]o, 
Do  lang, 
Sha  kha, 
Yong  chang, 
Shawi  chutra, 
Sha  ku  wa, 

Shing  ni, 
Shan  dan. 

Dun  la, 

Ko  chin  za, 
Kan  ju, 

Sha  jing  yl, 

Kuyi, 
Qoti, 

Khachu  ddn, 
Shang  pU| 
Van  chi, 
Fin  jing  za, 
Lang  shu  yi, 
Su  ju. 


'> 


iSyiSjl 


(Ta-ho-y  on  the  map.) 
(The  city  of  Leangtcheov.) 


(Yong  tchang  oei.) 


Many  windmills ;  mvsk  of  a 
sood   quality  is  procarable 
nere. 
30 

50 
00 
30 
60 
40 
30 
50 

40 
70 
70 
50 
40 
40 
40 
30 
40 

50 

40 

40 

50 

50 

30 

40 

60' 

40  K  large  city,  the  first  be- 
longing to  China  proper,  on 
the  road  from  Kashghar. 

(A  circumstance  that  iden- 
tifies it  with  Sou  tcheou.) 


(A  large  city  5  the  city  of 
Kan  cheou.) 
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ai  gu  oudeiij 


Khoi  khoi  foa. 


>h^^^ 


Yols. 
70 


90 


A  village  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  great  wall  of 
Uhina. 

(This  confirms  the  preced- 
ing, Soutcheou  heing  a  short 
distance  within  the  wall.  It 
may  he  observed^  that  the 
route  is  singularly  circui- 
tous.) 

(Hui-hui-phu.)  This  and 
most  of  the  following  are 
Aurtengs,  custom-house  sta- 
tions or  guard-houses ;  it  is 
said  that  the  tomb  of  Sa&d 
wakas  is  here. 


Sha  li, 

^\& 

110 

Dartu, 

Pjb 

90 

Senda  gu^ 

j^Si\Xji* 

30 

Ku  lun  ]\, 

^^^ 

90 

Shu  kan^ 

(/>^ 

90 

An  si, 

^s 

70 

Be  dung  za. 

l^^OuJ 

90 

A  custom-house.  The  coun- 

try about  this  is  a  wilderness. 

Khanluyunza^ 

^yy,^ 

80 

A  custom-house. 

Wa  chan  za. 

'>%'» 

80 

Ditto. 

Ma  ling  jiug  za^ 

i^*JjJt. 

70 

Ditto.     The  hills  are  low. 

Shang  shang  sha, 

KASiJiSlA 

80 

Ditto. 

Sha  jan  za. 

iy»-u 

90 

Ditto. 

Ko  shoi. 

'S»^l^ 

80 

Ditto. 

Chang  sho  i. 

ig^Sj\^ 

70 

Ditto.' 

Gazeh  fi  zang. 

«Jvii  Jx\5 

140 

Ditto. 

Kba  lungan. 

(P>5'- 

80 

Ditto. 

Kamul, 

iy^ 

70 

A  city:  the  language  is 
Turk.  This  city  was  subject 
to  China  before  the  conquest 
of  Yarkand. 

N.B.  It  should  be  Ilami, 
called  also  Khami  and  Kha- 
mil. 
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Sumakyaghu, 

jifSLty^ 

70 

(Samakarha  on  MS.  map.) 

Tnghachiy 

1  •  •• 

70 

YazachawaD, 

t:j'>?-b^ 

60 

A 
level. 

custom-house :     road 

Lo  dong, 

Si^^ 

90 

CiMtom-honae. 

AutuDguza^ 

1)>^>>V 

140 

Ditto. 

Outera  germa^ 

U/l^-,l 

90 

. 

Ditto. 

Kush, 

iA>s 

140 

Ditto. 

Ku  sha  I, 
Chiktam^ 
Fijan, 

•••• 

70 
90 
90 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto,    in    the    desert    of 
Turfan. 

Lamchin^ 


Sangam, 
Turfan, 


Yu  ghan, 
Tu-kun, 

Su-ba-shi, 
Aigher-bulak, 


(jy^ 


a  \  i  Air 


70  A  village  dependant  on  Tur- 
fan, with  a  running  stream, 
the  road  rough.  (Lamtchia 
of  the  map.) 

90 

90  A  ancient  city,  the  pre- 
sent residence  of  the  Chinese 
Governor  with  a  Moham- 
medan Hakim ;  the  old  city 
of  Tarfdn  is  in  ruins;  its 
site  is  fifty  yols  from  the 
present.  It  is  called  also 
the  city  of  Dakianus,  the 
sleepers  of  Kaf  having  oc- 
cupied a  cave  about  twenty 
.  yols  on  the  south  of  the  old 
city. 

(This  piece  of  information 
is  more  curious  than  true. 
Turfan  is  well  known.) 

.Lc..j       70     A  Custom-house. 


0^35 


••      •• 


••I . 


60     Ditto,  and  village.    (Takun 
pass,  MS.  map.) 

90     Ditto,  between  mountains. 

60     (Bulak  or  Pulak  is  a  well,) 
a  castom  station. 
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Kamush-Akma, 

US\Jiy^ 

Yols. 
120 

Ditto,  amongst  mountains. 

Kerafsln^ 

•t  •• 

90 

Ditto. 

Aufihak  ta]. 

iUoUjJ 

150 

(The    Oatchactal    of   the 
map.) 

Tabalghu, 

,*LU 

90 

(Tarbatchi.) 

Kara  sheher. 

90 

A  large  city  of  the  Kal- 

Bash  ir  gam. 


f^. 


'j^VW 


VOL.  Til. 


ble  river  running  from  east  to 
west.  An  Amban  on  the 
part  of  China  rules  over  the 
city^  and  a  Hakim  presides 
over  the  Kalmaks,  they  call 
the  latter  Ji-shan. 

(This  name  is,   no  doubt, 
traceable  in  the  Harachar  of 
the  map ;  the  form  of  it  as 
here  given  is  most  correct, 
for  it  means  something,  'The 
black    city.'      Harachar    it 
would  be  difficult  to  expound. 
The  direction  of  the  river  is 
as  usual  wrong,  for  it  runs 
from   north-west  to  south- 
east.    There  is,  however,  a 
great  disagreement  between 
D*Anville*s    map    and     the 
original  map  before  alluded 
to,    the   latter   making   the 
Harachar  river  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  river  of  Yar- 
band,    and  formed   of  two 
streams  called  the  Chultos 
and   Haptisihai,  which  not 
far  from  the  city  fall    into 
the   Bosthu    Lake,    a   lake 
much  larger  than  Lop  Nor, 
some  way  due  north  from 
the  latter.) 

90  A  custom  station — the  river 
is  on  the  left  of  travellers 
going  from  China  to  Kash- 
ghar,  and  runs  to  the  south. 

z 
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Koria, 


Kara  su, 

y^\jS 

70 

Chir  ohi. 

^J^ 

140 

Chider^ 

-^ 

160 

Yaogi  hisar^ 

jM^Jjf. 

60 

Kamush  tvreh 

i^y^iry^ 

110 

Ayad, 

^U1 

80 

Bekeb, 

AJU 

• 

140 

Ka  cha^ 

^^ 

80 

Kizil 

A)*" 

160 

Siram/ 

^^y*^ 

40 

Bai, 


▲an  bath. 


Ak  erik. 

uLJol 

Kara  ynlghen. 

«*J>^V" 

Jam, 

*U 

Aksu^ 


Yols. 

^j^      40    The  road  mouQtainous,  but 

not  difficult 

A  custom  station. 

Ditto»  dependant  on  a  place 
called  Bogar. 


A  village.  The  road  mna 
through  a  forest  of  trees,  used 
as  fuel,  called  Tograk. 

N.B.  Yanghizar  of  the  map. 

A  village  of  about  500  houses 
dependant  on  Bugar. 

A  village. 

Ditto. 

A  city  on  the  left  bank  of 
a  river,  running  south; 
crossed  by  ferry. 

(Concha  of  the  map.) 

(Catsal.  Do.) 

A  city.  A  stream  crosses 
the  road,  running  souths 
crossed  by  ferry. 

A  city  on  the  right  bank  of 
a  river. 

A  custom-house ;  a  fordable 
stream  crosses  the  road. 

A  custom  station. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.  A  few  houses  of 
cultivators. 

A  celebrated  city,  under  the 
usual  joint  administration. 
On  the  road  is  the  small 
stream  of  Ila,  which  gives  its 
name  to  a  city  formerly  the 
capital  .of  the  Kalmaks ;  it  is 
fifteen  days  from  Aksu,  west 
by  north.  Ila  is  now  the 
priucipal  military  station  of 


SI 


80 

60 

70 
40 
40 

70 
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the  Chinese^  being  occnpied 
by  the  commander-iii-chief, 
styled  Jnng-jn,  (Dschangiun 
orTsiang  kiuD),  with  a  force 
of    100,000    horse.      Sixty 
days  north  from  Ila  is  Yel- 
dnz,  the  actual  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Kalroaks :  a 
range  of  mountains  extends 
to  the  north  of  Yelduz  be- 
yond which   the  country  is 
unpeopled.     On  the  west  of 
Ila  is  a  large  piece  of  water 
called  Azashk  kol,  which  is 
the    limit   of    the    Chinese 
power  in  that  direction.    The 
Kazz&ks  occupy  the  country 
between  Ila  and  the  Russian 
frontier,  which  they  thus  ae« 
parate    from    the    Chinese. 
Ila  is  properly  the  name  of 
the  river  on  the  borders  of 
which  stood  the  city,  thence 
so  called,  and  which  is  now 
deserted.   There  is  the  grave 
of  Tughluk  Timur,  the  first 
of  the    Chaghatai    Sultans 
who  adopted  Mohammedan* 
ism.     At  present  the  appel* 
lation  of  Ila  is  applied  to 
two   cities,  one  called  also 
Gulja,  occupied  chiefly  by 
Mohammedans  ;   the  other 
Kurah,  where  the  Chinese 
troops   are    stationed,    and 
which  is  the  residence  of  the 
Chinese  Governor  -  Greneral 
of  Moghulistan  and  of  the 
Kalmais.     These  two  cities 
are  one  march  apart.    At  a 
place  south  of  Ila  they  find 
a  kind  of  stone  which  they 
use  for  fuel  (coals)  instead 
of  wood;  it  is  of  two  kinds^ 
one   of  which   emits  a  fra- 
grant, the  other  an  offensive 
smoke.   The  same  substance 

z2 
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k  Yoto. 


Kuba^ 

Yengi  arik, ' 

Wuchut, 
Yazenda^ 

Autuz  kimeh, 

Kingrak, 

Kokchol, 

Yarchak^ 

Kashkopardak, 

Marli  ash^ 

Shakar, 

Ak  chakal^ 

Pimaeh, 
Tuktalghen, 
Yangi  abad. 


3^y. 


6\^ 


80 

70 

170 

70 


*^->y^'      56 


30 
100 

100 
60 
50 
50 


ia  found  one  inarch  from 
Aksu,  in  a  monntaln;  bat  it 
is  not  burned.  (Hi  or  Gaija 
was  visited  by  M.  Poastem- 
tev,  in  the  Russian  service, 
in  181 1>  and  his  description 
of  it  is  published  in  the 
second  number  of  Klaprotfa'a 
Magasin  Anatique.  The  Chi- 
nese forces  stationed  there 
are  much  exaggerated  in  the 
text,  being  under  4000  Man- 
chu  troops,  with  28,000  local 
militia.  M,  Foustemtev  does 
not  mention  the  use  of  coal.) 

Custom  station:  a  large 
river  running  to  the  south. 

A  village. 

A  station. 

A  station :  much  wood  of 
Toghrak  trees. 

A  custom  station  dependant 
on  Yarkand :  Toghrak  trees 
and  reeds* 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 


A  halting-place,  not  inha- 
bited, on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kashghar  river. 

^^3\     150    This  and  the  two  next  are 

mere  halting-places,    unin- 
habited. 


60 
SO 
90 


A  post  station  dependency 
of  Kashghar 
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Fyzabad, 

Kimayiuy^ 

Abad, 
Kashgbar, 


Yok. 

^I^'u^      50     A  large  village  1 000  houses. 

^^^UaT      50     HaltiDg-pIace     and     ferry 

over  the  river  of  Kashghar. 

^\j\      70     A    village    dependant    on 
Yarkand. 


»*i»\j 


70  A  celebrated  city,  in  lati- 
tude something  above  40  de- 
grees. Khoten  is  the  name  of 
a  neighbouring  country,  the 
surface  of  which  is  chiefly 
sand  and  desert.  It  abounds 
with  wild  asses,  camels,  wild 
cattle,  and  musk  deer ;  the  ca- 
mels have  two  dorsal  humps, 
and  are  of  great  speed.  Kho- 
ten has  six  cities  besides,  the 
chief  of  which  is  called  Ai- 

chi,  (^^2cv^t)  and  is  governed 

by  a  Chinese  and  Moham- 
medan. One  stage  south 
from  thence  is  Karakash  : 
three  stages  north  Yurung- 
kash :  and  the  .same  distance 
east  is  Tagh :  three  days  fur- 
ther east  is  Kiriya:  north- 
east from  Tagh,  four  days,  is 
Chira,  and  three  days,  north- 
west, is  Nia  Kashlak. 

From  Yarkand  to  Aichi  is  eight  days'  journey,  the  whole  through 
a  desert.  Yarkand  bears  from  Aichi  westward,  inclining  to  north : 
the  names  of  the  stages  are  as  follows : — 

Postk&m, 


Luhuk, 

Chulak, 

Gamah, 

Muji, 

Pialma, 

Zerwa, 

Aichi, 


\ 
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[A  list  of  stations  from  Kashghar  to  Khoten,  as  derived  from  the 
Chinese  authorities,  is  published  by  Klaproth ;  that  route  makas  the 
distance  six  stages  instead  of  seven,  and  the  three  first  only  agrea  : 
they  are  written  by  him,  Yerkeang,  Po-tza-tsiam,  Lo-kho-terianger^ 
Go-matai,  Gung-delik,  Bian-ormanj  Khotian.3 

From  Kashobar  to  Kokan, 

Kashghar  is  pronounced  by  the  people  in  general  K&shk^. 
(  .Ut^Uf)  It  is  defended  by  a  mud  wall,  with  four  gates.  A  market 
is  held  every  Friday  in  the  city,  except  that  for  horses,  which  takes 
place  without  the  wall.  A  great  number  of  horses  are  brought 
here  for  sale,  chiefly  by  the  Kirghizes  and  Kazzaks ;  they  are  all 
geldings,  stallions  are  very  rare  :  the  former  are  sold  at  from 
twenty  tangas  to  one  yambu.  Mules  are  preferred  by  the  Chinese, 
who  are  said  to  cross  the  breeds  of  horses  and  kine ;  but  I  saw  none 
of  the  breed. 

The  residence  of  the  Chinese  governor,  and  most  of  the  Chinese, 
is  without  the  city,  in  a  separate  suburb,  termed  Gul-bagh.  There 
are  more  Chinese  troops  in  Kashghar  than  in  Yarkand,  there  being 
about  one  or  two  thousand  in  the  latter,  whilst  five  or  six  thousand 
are  stationed  in  the  former. 

Kichek  Indejan,   (^L^jol AaiAT)  west  by  north,  ^ve  hours,  a 
station  on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  Kashghar  :  no  inhabitants 
Kona  Karavel,   {^J\jS  aS^T)  west  by  north,  six  hours. 

Aurteng,  or  custom  station,  west  by  north,  three  hours.  A  few 
houses  are  in  the  city.  The  passport  for  leave  to  quit  the  country 
is  here  examined.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  procuring  this  docu- 
ment ;  and  it  is  obtained  by  furnishing  sureties  to  the  Hakim  of  the 
city,  through  the  intermediation  of  the  board  of  merchants  described 
in  speaking  of  Yaricand :  this,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  signa- 
ture, the  Hakim  delivers  to  the  Amban.  The  sureties  make  assertion, 
that  the  traveller  is  a  merchant  going  on  business,  and  free  from  all 
claims ;  and  they  engage  to  be  responsible,  if  any  cause  should  be 
hereafter  shown,  why  he  ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  depart 
On  this  a  paper  in  the  Chinese  language  is  granted,  which  is  produced 
at  this  station.     There  are  no  houses  beyond  this. 

Kinchaghlak,  (^m^fv)^)  west,  four  hours,  a  deserted  station  on 
the  skirts  of  a  mountain  ;  mountainous  ranges  extend  on  either 
hand,  but  at  some  distance. 
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Kizel-ouli,  (A^Syj')  west,  eight  [houn,  ^a  single  hoase/with 
Kirghis  tents  near  it:  the  first  part  of  the  road  is  moantainoos,  the 
latter  lerel.  The  cold  was  extreme,  and  water  frozen.  The  felt 
tents  of  the  Kirghizes  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  whole  of  the  road. 

Shorbulak  Knrghasham,  (aj^jJ  ^^yijy^)  ^^^  ^^  norths 
three  hours.  Lead  is  found  here,  and  exported  by  the  Kirghizes. 
Shor  means  salt ;  Bulak,  a  spring,  and  Kurghasham  is  lead. 

Shorbulak  Malachap,   (i,.a>-^  3^yjjyii)    west,   four   hours. 

Oksalur,  (  j^UmuJjI)  west  by  north  seven  hours;  road  undulat- 
ing, fodder  and  water  abundant.  Ok  means  an  arrow,  and  Salur, 
caster. 

Dawan-mizar,  ( jlyc/jiL.^)  west  by  north,  two  hours ;  the  road 
leads  over  a  steep  pass ;  on  the  summit  are  the  tombs  of  the  Kir- 
ghizes. 

Shorbulak  Yessa-kichali,  (uLacuTUu  ^j'^yij^)  west  by 
north,  ^ve  hours  :  fuel,  fodder,  and  water  abundant* 

Yessa  Kichak,  (A^^uTIamj)  west,  four  hours~-a  ford  here  of  the 
river,  which  runs  to  Kasbghar.   Yessa  means  level,  and  Kichak  a  ford. 

Ser  Kamush,  {jLy^jM^)  west,  four  hours,  a  station. 

Simirjatun,  (^^U;^--»)  »  halting-place. 

Koh  Kaf,  {i3\S»S)  is  the  name  of  a  place  about  half  a  cos  from 
the  road  on  tbe  right-hand.  (In  Zimmerman's  map  this  name  is 
repeated ;  one  Koh  kaf  occurs  after  Dawan  Mizar ;  the  other,  which 
more  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  this  stage,  is  placed  beyond 
Yanghin.) 

Ford  of  the  river  of  Kasbghar. 

Nak&ra  chddi,  ((5i>L»-U\iu)  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  are 
vestiges  of  buildings  on  a  hill.  They  say  this  was  the  place  where 
the  royal  drums  of  Afrasiab  were  stationed. 

Yanghin,  (^^jJuS}  west,  nine  hours ;  tents  of  the  Kirghizes :  road 
runs  along  a  valley  abounding  with  verdure. 

Tukai  Bashi,  (^Jtljcfby?)  north-west,  seven  hours  :  in  a  valley 
•with  a  running  stream :  wood  is  collected  here  and  carried  on  to 
Dawan  Tirak  ;  much  snow  began. 

A  halting- place,  west  by  north,  five  hours.  I  lost  my  way  on 
this  stage ;  being  unable  to  distinguish  anything  through  the  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  and  at  last  unable  to  proceed,  I  took  shelter  under  the 
side  of  a  mountain :  the  water  was  everywhere  frozen. 
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Dahana  dawan  Igizek,  ( JyJ't^l^JAjL^^)  four  hours.  Hie  first 
part  of  the  road  ran  west,  the  last  south.  Igizek  means  twins,  two 
mountains  of  similar  appearance  being  here  near  together  $  the 
valley,  or  mouth  (dah&oa)  between  them  is  quite  barren.  (Zim- 
merman has  placed  this  stage  after  Tukai  Bashi.) 

A  station  west  by  north,  eight  hours.  One  of  the  mountains 
called  twins  is  crossed  on  this  stage,  an  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Koksu,  (,^r,n  west,  four  hours.     The  source  of  the  river  of 

Kashghar  is  at  this  place :  the  road  is  uneven  and  mountainous. 
The  second  of  the  twins  was  crossed  on  the  way,  and  the  eleva- 
tion was  the  same  as  that  of  the  first.  We  crossed  the  river  upon 
ice.  A  mountain  still  higher  than  the  twins  lay  upon  the  right  of 
Koksu. 

Darwaza  Dawan  Tirek,  (SjjJ  ^|^J  ^'a^^^  ^^®*  ^^  south, 
three  hours.  After  descending  the  mountain  of  Koksu,  the  road 
leads  through  a  narrow  valley  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains  (hence 
the  term  darw4za,  door  or  defile.)  A  stream  passes  along  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  which,  uniting  with  others,  flows  into  the 

river  Sir,  (  yfjj)  not  far  from  Indejan. 

The  skirts  of  the  mountain  Tirek,  north  by  west,  three  hours. 

Archilak,  («sUL»;jt)  north  by  west,  ten  hours ;  a  place  in  a  valley, 

abounding  in  fuel  and  Archah  trees.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain 
took  up  two  hours,  but  it  required  eight  to  descend.  From  this 
mountain  a  road  runs  south  to  Sir-i-kol,  which  is  three  or  four  days' 
journey ;  but  in  the  warm  weather  the  state  of  the  torrents  renders 
it  impracticable.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  detour  to  avoid  the 
mountainous  pass  of  Tezek.  Although  the  snow  had  begun  at 
Kinchaghlek,  yet  it  was  only  from  the  "Twins'*  that  it  had  become 
heavy,  being  now  of  the  depth  of  a  man's  stature,  or  in  some  places 
of  twice  that  depth.  The  Kirghizes  tread  the  snow  down  so  as  to 
make  it  hard,  and  then  the  caravans  pass;  a  certain  number  of 
Kirghizes  are  appointed  to  this  duty,  who  take  up  their  station 
here  on  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

Yam4n  kiz,  (vj^U:»)  nine  hours:  first  half,  north  by  west; 
second,  west  This  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Kirghiz  who  are  first 
here  met  with  -,  the  road  runs  along  a  valley  between  two  moun- 
tains, with  a  stream  in  the  middle.  Half-way  we  passed  a  valley  on 
the  right,  in  which  were  the  tents  of  the  Kirghizes. 

A  Stage,  west,  five  hours.  The  road  continuing  along  the 
valley.     Kirghiz  tents,  and  wood  and  water  abundant. 
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A  Stage,  [west,  two  honrs.  Tents  of  the  Kirghizes  -,  supplies 
plentiful, 

Mizar  Gumbnz,  irt^^y^^  ^^^^  ^^  north,  eight  honrs.  A 
building  with  a  cnpola  and  Kirghiz  tombs ;  their  tents  were  also 
pitched  near  the  building;  supplies  plentiful;  the  road,  though 
undulating,  was  less  rugged;  flints  were  found  on  the  path. 

Gulshen,  (^£JL^)  west,  Ave  hours.  A  plain  amongst  the  moun- 
tains with  fruit  trees,  as  the  jujube  and  pomegranate;  there  are 
also  other  trees  in  abundance,  and  running  water.  A  little  beyond 
this  the  stream,  which  had  accompanied  the  road  from  Archilak, 
separated  from  it,  and  flowing  on  the  left  of  the  road,  continued  its 
course  towards  the  Sir. 

The  skirts  of  the  mountain  Chugur  chuk,  (6«^  i$Mt^  \U«>/Ub) 
four  hours :  first  half,  west  by  south ;  last  half,  south.  Tents  of 
the  Kirghiz;  the  river  running  north,  a  stony  valley,  and  supplies 
scanty. 

Below  a  hill,  Zer  tappa,  (  aaj^.  j)  west,  nine  hours.  The  name 
of  the  place  I  could  not  learn.  Kirghiz  tents,  and  a  spring  on  the 
hill.  There  was  much  snow  on  the  road  along  the  mountain  Chugur 
chuk.  It  was  an  ascent  for  about  three  hours,  a  descent  for  the 
remainder.  The  snow  was  heavy  on  the  descent,  and  several  horses 
of  the  caravan  perished,  amongst  which  was  mine. 

Langar,  a  station,  west,  four  hours.  No  habitation,  supplies 
scanty,  but  a  stream  of  water;  the  road  level. 

A  stage,  west  by  north,  five  hours.  No  habitations,  but  forage 
and  fuel.  \ 

Aslaye,  west  by  north,  three  hours.  There  was  a  lake  and  trees 
surrounding  it;  near  it  was  the  encampment  of  the  Yodas,  a  tribe  of 
Kirghiz,  the  road  was  level,  and  henceforward  the  hills  began  to 
disappear. 

Osh  (jL^O  west,  five  hours.    This  is  the  first  town  in  Ferghana': 

it  is  of  considerable  population,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water.  It  is 
governed  by  a  Hakim,  nominated  by  the  Amir  of  Kokan :  the  road 
leading  to  it  is  level  and  good,  and  the  Kirghizes,  whose  tents  occur, 
are  dependent  upon  this  government.  From  Kashghar  to  Kur- 
ghasham  they  are  dependant  on  the  former  place ;  that  is,  they  carry 
their  fuel,  charcoal,  and  other  things,  to  Kashghar  for  sale.  They 
are  privileged  to  have  free  transit,  and  require  no  passport,  but  come 
and  go  at  pleasure :  they  are  subject  to  China*  Those  from  Kur- 
ghasham  to  Osh  are  the  subjects  of  the  Amir  of  Kokan :  they  possess 
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extetttive  herds  of  cattle  and  bones.  In  the  time  of  Nirbuta  Be 
they  obstmcted  the  road,  but  they  were  compelled  by  (hi«  son) 
Alem  Khan  to  leave  it  free  to  travellers.  Oih  is  celebrated  bjr  the 
name  of  Takhti  Soltmany  and  the  tomb  of  Asef  Barkhia,  the  visir  of 
Suliman,  is  still  shown  here:. it  is  of  great  size.  The  throne  of 
Sntiman  is  on  a  small  hill  west  from  Osh,  surmounted  by  a  building 
with  a  dome.  In  the  spring  great  numbers  of  people  repair  hither 
in  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  from  all  the  surrounding  coaatries, 
bringing  with  them  articles  of  various  descriptions  for  sale  and 
barter.  A  bazaar  is  held  in  Osh  every  Tuesday.  In  the  warm 
season  the  place  swarms  with  mosquitoes,  and  the  people  construct 
a  tall  frame  of  four  long  posts  in  the  centre  of  their  houses^  and 
sleep  on  the  top  of  it.  Nimangan  is  the  name  of  a  city  two  stages 
from  Osh,  west  north-west,  the  fruit  of  which  is  very  fiinious. 
Andejan,  the  former  capital  of  the  kings  of  Ferghana,  now  deserted, 
lies  three  stages  west  by  north  of  Osh,  and  is  one  stage  west  of 
Nimangan  \  The  father  of  Baber,  the  emperor  of  India,  Omer  Sheikh 
Mirza,  resided  in  Andejan. 

Ardaneh,  (^\jj\)  eight  hours,  west  by  north.    A  large  station, 

the  residence  of  a  tribe  of  Badakhshanis :  it  is  famous  for  its  gar» 
dens.  The  road  runs  between  hills,  but  is  good,  as  the  mountains 
do  not  approach  very  close.  On  the  way  there  are  many  Tartar 
stations  and  places  where  droves  of  horses  are  pastured.  Wheeled 
carriages  are  employed  from  Osh  to  the  other  cities  of  Ferghana. 

Ming  tappa,  (^'i.J^^)  three  hours,  west  A  large  station:  the 
adjacent  country  is  divided  into  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  Turks 
and  Kapchaks,  whose  flocks  are  allowed  to  graze  at  will  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  These  two  tribes  amount  here  to 
10,000  or  12,000  families :  they  are  a  strong  good-looking  people, 
apparently  in  a  prosperous  condition,  well  dressed,  and  of  military 
bearing,  and  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Kirghizes,  who  are  a 
mean-looking  race,  ill-fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  and  furnishing  few 
soldiers. 

Lulikhaneh,  (^l^JJ)  three  hours,  west.  A  station:  Andejan 
is  one  march  to  the  north,  and  in  the  same  direction,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, is  a  place  called  Kaba.  On  the  road  are  both  Kirghizes 
and  Kalmaks — the  latter  are  Musalmans. 

Kaperdeg,  if^^^jty^)  ^^'^  ^Y  north,  road  good,  five   hours. 

1  The  DAine  approaches  to  the  Namgan  of  the  map,  but  the  situatioiis  Sfe 
quite  irreconcilable;  one  or  other  statement  must  be  incorrect. 
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Several  ttationa  on  the  route  |  a  river  on  the  way,  crosied  by  a 
bridge. 

Margbin&n,  ifMly)  *ix  hours,  west  by  north:  it  is  also  called 

Merghilan,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Ferghana.  It  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  monarch  Selcander  Zulkernein  (Alexander 
the  Great).  The,  place  is  exceedingly  pleasant^  and  the  people  well- 
disposed.  The  ruler  is  the  heir  of  the  Amir  of  Kolcan.  Silk  and 
shawl-wool  are  abundant  here,  and  the  people  manufacture  shawls, 
although  of  an  inferior  workmanship  to  those  of  Kashmir.  The 
bulwarks  are  of  clay,  and  they  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition :  there 
is  a  large  minareh  in  the  town,  of  burnt  bricks. 

Akbeg,  ( JI^ol)  fi^®  hours,  west  by  north.  On  the  road  the 
stations  are  numerous,  but  we  crossed  part  of  a  desert 

Kara  khatai,  (4<lLi^{  J»)  four  hours,  west  by  north.  A  station  of 

Mohammedans  :  there  are  two  roads  from  Merghinan  to  Kokan, 
one  thickly  peopled,  the  other  leading  through  a  desert^-^which 
latter  we  followed. 

Kokan,  L    J^S)  eight  hours,  west  by  north :  it  is  also  written 

Khokand.  {dJSJ^)  It  is  a  large  city,  without  a  wall  5  from  the 
time  of  Narbuta  Be  it  has  become  populous—- beyond  it  there  are 
not  many  more  stations  5  it  has  a  number  of  canals  supplying 
every  house.  Amer  Kban  is  the  present  ruler — two  years  ago,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  a.  h.  1228,  it  was  subject  to  Alem  Khan,  his 
elder  brother ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  tyrannical  conduct,  he 
became  the  object  of  universal  detestation,  and  upon  his  march  to 
Tashkend,  the  whole  army  mutinied,  and,  deserting  him,  raised  the 
younger  brother  to  the  sovereignty  of  Kokan.  After  a  short  time, 
Alem  Khan  returned  to  Kokan  to  recover  his  authority,  but  lost  his 
life  In  the  attempt. 

Alem  Khan  and  Amer  Khan  were  both  sons  of  Narbuta  Be. 
The  Amir  of  Kokan  maintains  a  force  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and 
pays  them  by  grants  of  villages  and  lands;  they  cannot  keep  the 
field  above  two  months  at  a  time,  as  they  carry  with  them  provi- 
sion for  no  longer  a  period.  The  other  troops,  raised  by  the  tribes, 
amount  to  thirty  thousand  -,  but  they  only  engage  to  serve  one  month 
at  a  time,  and  that  only  once  a  year.  Their  services  are  not  paid 
by  the  Amir.  The  people  subject  to  the  Government  of  Kokan  are 
of  the  Kirghiz,  Turk,  Kapchak,  Ming,  and  Kaztak  races.  The 
troops  are  mostly  armed  with  spears — some  carry  matchlocks.  The 
chief  cities  belonging  to  the  Amir  are  Osbj  Namangan,  Kas&n,  Chus, 
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one  stage  from  Namangan,  Andejan,  Marghinan,  Kdnbaddm,  Asb- 
ferek,  Khojend.  All  these,  except  Chus  and  Namangan,  are  to  the 
left  of  the  Sir,  the  same  river  as  the  Sihun.  Namangan  and  Chus 
and  the  hill  country  of  Indejan  are  on  the  right  of  the  river :  the 
latter  is  rich  in  verdure  and  abounds  with  fruit.  The  forts  of 
Turkestan  are  Sharukhiah,  Tasbkend,  and  Siram.  The  country 
about  Tashkend  is  called  Turkestan.  Formerly  Tashkend  was 
named  Sh&sh;  it  is  very  pleasantly  situated;  the  river  Chirchek 
flows  below  it.  To  the  north  of  the  mountains  of  Andejan  the 
country  is  a  barren  plain ;  to  the  north  of  which  are  the  tribes  of 
Kazzaks  and  Kara  Kalpaks,  dependant  on  Russia.  The  capital  of 
the  Khan  of  the  Dast  Kapchaks,  Bulghar,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Kazan,  is  in  the  Russian  territory.  The  western  boundaries  of 
the  wastes  extend  to  the  sea  -(of  Aral  or  the  Caspian),  the  east  to 
the  possessions  of  China. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Kazzaks  have  not  the  title  of  Khan,  but  Turn, 
or  chief  or  head  man.  Amer  Khan  in  Kokan  strikes  coin  in  his 
own  name— one  tanga  is  equal  to  sixteen  puis,  and  one  pul  is 
about  two  mashas.  A  gold  tila  of  Bokhara  sells  at  Kokan  for  1 50 
tangas,  the  coin  of  the  country,  which  is  a  copper  coin  washed  or 
plated  with  silver.  The  Khotba  is  not  read  in  the  name  of  any 
one  person  3  and  although  there  is  a  good  understanding  with 
Bokhara  in  appearance,  there  is  at  bottom  great  animosity.  There 
is  entire  independence  of  that  state,  but  Alem  Khan  is  obliged  to 
keep  a  force  as  a  defence  against  the  pretensions  of  Bokhara.  The 
language  of  Kokan  is  Turkish;  the  people  of  the  city  are  Tajiks 
or  Persians  :  the  chief  civil  minister  of  Amer  Khan  is  Mirza  Yusef 
of  Khojend.  Mirza  Asmet  UUah  is  his  deputy.  I  received  great 
kindness  from  Mirza  Yusef,  and  he  was  very  desirous  I  should 
remain  in  Kokan. 

From  Kokan  to  Samarkand. 

Besh  arik,  (vJb^?  jJjj)  eight  hours,  west  by  south,  a  station ;  a 
bazaar  every  Monday :  it  is  dependant  on  Kokan,  Very  many  sta- 
tions on  the  road. 

Shahbirdi,  (^^j^jj^iH)  one  hour,  west  by  south,  a  station  and 
market. 

Kan  baddm,  (^t«>b;^\^)  three  hours,  west  by  south,  a  large  town 
like  a  city,  having  a  mountain  on  the  north-west,  and  a  river  run- 
ning along  the  skirts  of  it     Formerly  the  place  was  famous  for 
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almond  trees   (whence  the  name^  Bad&m  meaning  ''almond**). 
Stations  all  the  way  from  Kokan.  ,  r 

Moharrem,  (r>^)  ^^^^  hoars,  west  by  south,  a  village  with  a 
mud  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sir,  about  an  arrow*s  flight  distant 

Khojend,  {jJJf)  seven  hours,  west  by  south,  a  celebrated  city, 
about  two  bow-shots  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sir,  defended  by  a 
fort  and  mud  wall.  Fruit  is  very  plentiful  and  excellent.  The 
people  are  of  a  kindly  and  cheerful  disposition,  the  people  of  the 
city  speak  both  the  Tajik  and  Turk  languages.  We  followed  the 
course  of  the  river  through  this  stage.  T 

Ak  tappa,  (xJot)  two  hours,  south-west,  a  station  with  a  mud 
fort:  at  half  a  fersekh  from  Khojend  we  crossed  the  Khojend  river, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  Sir,  by  a  bridge. 

Ak  su,  (3^01)  three  hours,  south-west,  a  station;   the  last 

under  the  authority  of  Kokan.      ' 

Kur  ket,  (cSjS)  two  hours,  south-west,  a  station  with  a  mud 

wall,  subject  to  Uratappa,  the  authority  of  which  government  here 
begins. 

Ura  tappa,  (joJlTj^t)  eight  hours,  south-west,  a  city  between  two 
lofty  hills,  over  which  the  houses  extend )  it  is  defended  by  a  mud 
wall.  The  ruler  of  this  place  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  Khajeh 
Mahmud  Khan,  a  native  of  Samarkand,  a  descendant  from  the 
Khaja  of  Herat,  and  related  by  the  mother's  side  to  Abulfaiz  Khan, 
who  was  king  of  Bokhara.  He  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Khoda 
Yar  Be,  Usbek  of  the  tribe  of  Yuz.  Some  years  since,  before  the 
government  of  Mahmud  Khan,  Khoda  Yar  Be  was  the  ruler  of  this 
district ;  after  his  death  Ura  tappa  became  subject  to  Bokhara,  until 
Alem  Khan  took  it.  Having  left  it  but  weakly  garrisoned,  Mahmud 
Khan  succeeded  in  surprising  it,  and  gained  possession  of  the  place. 
He  professed  to  have  done  this  for  the  service  of  the  king  of  Bok- 
hara, Hyder  Beg,  to  whom  he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
readily  encouraged  him  in  opposition  to  Alem  Khan.  With  this 
support  and  that  of  the  Usbeks,  to  whom  he  was  of  kin,  and  who 
therefore  flocked  to  his  assistance,  he  soon  became  too  powerful  for 
the  Amir  of  Kokan  to  assail  3  and  he  has  since  held  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country.  The  coins  are  struck, 
and  the  Khotba  read  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Bokhara ;  but  his 
supremacy  is  acknowledged  in  no  other  respect,  A  number  of  the 
Yuz  and  Kirek  Usbeks  are  spread  about  Ura  tappa,  and  constitute 
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the  bMt  forces  of  Mibmnd  Khan— *iipoii  ocouioOj  they  ean  tenUi 
him  ^ith  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  horse; 

Bekhani,  (  JUr)  «  station  near  Urn  tappa, 

Urakinet,  (iIXlTlj^O  another  station  near  the  same. 

^^79t,  (wUm)  five  hours,  sonth-west,  a  large  village,  irith  a 
mnd  fort,  dependant  on  Ura  tappa. 

Yam,  (^\^)  two  hours,  south-west,  a  large  village,  with  a  mud 

wall  and  market :  it  is  the  last  place  in  this  direction  dependant  on 
Uratappa. 

Kuduk,  {3jS)  eight  hours,  west  by  south :  the  word  in  Toiki 

means  a  well«  there  being  many  wells  on  the  spot,  which  is  tenanted 
by  Usbeks. 

Dizikb,  (▲%!>)  six  hours  west  5  it  is  also  called  Jisikh  :  it  is  a 
considerable  town,  'defended  by  a  mud  wall  and  fort,  and  governed 
by  Abdurrasul  Be,  the  brother  of  Hakim  Be  :  the  passes  of  all  mer- 
chandise from  Kokan  to  Bokhara,  are  made  out  here,  and  for- 
warded to  the  latter  place,  where  the  duty  is  paid. 

Ilan  Ute,  (7^1  ^'^)  ^^^  hours,  west,  a  place  abounding  with 
snakes  in  the  summer  j  at  present  there  were  none  to  be  seen.  The 
mountains  here  approach  on  either  side,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow 
gorge  :  on  the  northern  side  an  inscription  is  engraved  upon  a  stone 
in  the  mountain,  stating  that  Sultan  Abdullah  Khan,  in  the  Hijri 
year  977,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  from  Tasbkend,  Turkestan, 
and  the  steppes  of  the  Kapchaks,  made  war  upon  the  Khans,  and 
defeated  them  with  so  great  a  slaughter,  that  for  a  month  after,  the 
stream  which  passes  by  this  place  ran  with  blood.  The  stream 
comes  from  Dizikh. 

Yangi  Kurghen,  (iJejj^J^U)  ^^^^  hours,  west  by  south,  a 
castle  dependant  on  Dizikb,  occupied  by  the  Usbeks.  The  road 
good  and  mountains  retiring. 

Bulak  Mallaohap,  (.^a^JIU  J^S^j)  four  hours,  west  by  south,  a 
spring :  no  population. 

Khisht  Koperdek,  (uil>*i  ^CJi*^)  two  hours,  west  by  south^ 
a  bridge  of  baked  bricks  over  the  river. 

Kara  Kalpak,  (oUXSUi)  one  hour,  west  by  south,  a  village  oc** 

cupied  by  the  people  so  named,  who  are  a  branch  of  Usbeks  resem« 
bling  the  Kazsaks  :  there  are  other  stations  of  them  on  the  road. 
Darya  Kohik.    This  is  a  river  which  comes  from  Derwaz  and 
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6irkol»  and  after  irrigating  the  plain  of  Samarkand^  and  supplying 
MiankaU  it  passes  to  Bokhara^  and  famishes  that  city  and  vicinity 
with  water.  After  passing  the  river»  we  arrived  at  Samarkand  i  this 
river  sends  off  a  branch  to  Deh  Bed,  which  is  one  fersekb  and  a  half 
from  Samarkand.  The  sons  of  Mohammed  Amin,  the  predecessor  of 
Mir  Hyder,  reside  at  Deh  Bed«  which  is  a  pleasant  place  with  many 
gardens. 

The  dty  of  Samarkand,  (jUS^Am)  two  hours,  west  by  sooth }  a 
celebrated  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  sepulchre  of  Amir  Timnr  $  a 
lofty  bailding  with  an  immense  cupola :  within  it  is  a  remarkable 
slab  of  a  brilliant  green  stone,  and  above  it  is  a  plate  with  an 
inscription,  with  the  name  of  Timor  engraved  on  it.  Formerly  the 
dome  was  gilt,  but  Shah  Murad  Be  stripped  off  the  gilding,  and  took 
it  away ;  it  is  now  merely  of  stucco.  The  attendants  are  in  much 
poverty  -,  they  told  me  that  formerly  they  were  supported  by  an 
allowance  from  the  Emperors  of  Hindustan,  which  ceased  with  Mo- 
hammed Shah }  and  they  wished  to  know  if  there  were  in  India  any 
of  the  descendants  of  Timur,  whom  they  might  apprise  of  their  con- 
dition. The  observatory  of  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg  was  formerly  here,  bat 
it  was  demolished  by  Shaiban  Khan,  and  there  is  only  a  mound  of 
rubbish  left. 

The  tombs  of  Khojeh  Abdullah  Ahrar,  of  Abul  Mansur  Matu- 
ridi,  of  the  author  of  the  Bedaya,  and  other  eminent  and  illustrious 
men  are  also  to  be  seen  here. 

Samarkand  is  defended  by  a  mud  wall,  as  well  as^  a  citadel  of 
earth.  The  interior  of  the  fort  it  inhabited,  as  well  as  the  suburb; 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large  hexagonal  building,  surmounted 
by  a  cupola,  and  in  each  angle  is  a  market.  There  are  many  large 
colleges  in  the  city ;  the  largest  is  the  Madressa  Khanum,  but  it  is 
now  in  ruins.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  still  maintained,  as  those 
of  Shirnak  and  Tilakari,  founded  by  Baling  tosh  Beg;  the  principal 
of  the  Shir  nak  college  is  named  Abu  Sayid  3  he  is  the  chief  cazy 
also,  and  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  amiable  men  in  Samarkand. 
The  Tilakari  college  has  two  principals  and  two  scholars.  Opposite 
to  the  Shir  nak  college  is  that  of  Ulugh  Beg,  in  which  is  the  chamber 
of  Mullah  Jami. 

The  Governor  of  Samarkand  is  Dowlet  Be  Kushbegi.  Before 
the  reign  of  Shah  Murad  Be,  Samarkand  was  in  an  entirely  dilapi* 
dated  condition,  and  the  colleges  were  haunted  by  lions  and  wolves. 
Shah  Murad  by  great  exertion  repeopled  the  city,  and  it  increases 
daily  in  population.    There  are  two  markets  a  week^  on  Sunday  and 
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Thonday.  Hones  of  the  Bokhara  breed  are  cheap.  The  utnation 
and  climate  of  this  city  are  delightfdl,  and  running  streams  supply 
it  with  water.  A  variety  of  tribes  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  Mohammedans  from  China,  and  Kapchaks,  and  Karakal- 
paks ;  formerly,  perhaps,  they  were  scattered  in  different  cities,  bat 
they  are  now  collected,  and  are  all  called  Usbeks.  The  weight  of 
Samarkand  is,  one  tila,  equal  to  one  miskal,  but  the  maricet  miskal 
is  equal  to  five  tilas ;  ^ye  bazar  miskais  are  one  gharribek,  two 
gharribek  make  one  pashezek,  two  pashezeks  one  yetim^,  two 
yetim^ks  one  nimkhora,  two  nimkhoras  are  one  nim  charek,  two  nim- 
chareks  one  charek,  four  chareks  one  seer,  sixteen  seers  one  maund. 
Weights  were  formerly  differently  reckoned,  but  they  have  been  fixed 
at  these  rates  during  the  last  two  years. 

From  Samarkand  to  Bokhara. 

Rebat  cherkhi,  Cca^^^bj)  ^^^^^  hours,  west  by  south';  this 
fort  was  built  by  Abdullah  Khan :  Cherkhi  is  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage near  the  Rebat  or  fort. 

Dowel,  (^33 j)  two  hours,  west  by  south,  a  village  with  a  river 
running  past  it. 

Nasirabad,  (jLLjuoj)  one  hour,  west  by  south,  a  village :  the 
road  over  a  hilly  country. 

Kam&ruk  (o^^US)  is  a  village  near  Nasirabad. 

Ashek-ata,  (UUi&U)  three  hours,  west  by  south:  it  is  the  tomb 
of  some  illustrious  person,  and  the  village  takes  the  same  name  ;  a 
large  stream. 

Karasu,  (^amUS*)  two  hours,  west  by  south,  a  village  with  a 
mosque  and  mud  walls :  a  custom  station.  Amir  Hyder  stationed  a 
troop  of  Usbeks  here,  to  protect  the  road  from  banditti. 

Kitteh  Kurghan,  (^li^yJ^XT)  five  hours,  west  by  south,  a  mud 
fort  and  walled  village  5  it  is  said  to  be  eight  fersekhs  from  Samar- 
kand. 

Rebat  Abdullah  Khan,  (^UdllJuctL^)  eight  hours,  west  by 
south,  near  a  station  of  Tartars. 

Kermina,  (UuutjJ')  seven  hours,  west  by  south,  a  place  of  consi- 
derable extent  in  the  district  of  Mian  Kal :  on  the  south  is  a  sandy 
desert. 
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A  mud  fort,  three  hours,  west  by  south,  erected  by  Abdullah 
Khan,     Oa  the  road  are  stations  ;  on  the  south  a  desart 

Iranchi,  (^^sruUjt)  c>gbt  hours,  west  by  south,  a  large  village  | 

the  same  country  prevails,  and  stations  are  numerous  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  whilst  the  desart  continues  on  the  left. 

Mizar,  five  hours,  west  by  north,  the  tomb  of  Khaja  Baha-ud-din 
of  Nakshebend  3  gardens  and  stations  occur  on  the  road.  On 
Wednesday  there  is  a  large  maket  for  horses,  asses,  and  all  sorts  of 
articles.  The  tomb  is  without  a  cupola,  and  on  the  north-west  of 
the  tomb  is  a  mosque. 

The  city  Bokhara,  {{Juj^\Ji^)  two  hours  west.     Bokhara  is 

surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  and  contains  a  citadel  within  which  the 
king  resides.  The  city  abounds  with  squares  and  markets,  and  the 
suburbs  with  gardens.  The  inhabitants  of  Bokhara  are  natives  of 
Iran,  and  Rtira,  and  Nogais  from  Russia,  and  people  from  Kabul, 
and  Peshawer,  attracted  thither  by  the  good  government  of  Mir 
Hyder  and  the  perfect  security  of  travelling.  There  are  many 
colleges  and  students.  Each  college  has  endowments  in  land  3 
besides  which  the  king  gives  personal  allowances  to  the  teachers 
and  disciples,  out  of  the  Mali  Zikat,  (or  tax  levied  for  charitable 
purposes)  the  rest  of  which  is  invariably  distributed  amongst  the 
needy  and  distressed,  and  never  goes  into  the  royal  coffers.  All 
the  affairs  of  the  state  are  conducted  by  the  king  himself,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  principal  ministers,  except  Hakim  Be,  who 
when  the  king  goes  out  from  the  city  on  any  journey,  is  left  in 
charge  of  the  citadel  and  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  col- 
lection of  the  Mali  Zikat.  and  other  imposts,  is  in  the  hands  of 
Hakim  Be  also,  under  supervisal  of  the  king:  no  other  officer  of  the 
state  has  equal  authority. 

There  is  a  market  for  horses  four  days  in  each  week.  On  Satur- 
day, Monday,  and  Thursday,  it  is  held  in  the  city,  on  the  side  of 
the  gate  of  the  desert  near  the  citadel:  on  Wednesday,  it  occurs 
without  the  city  near  the  tomb  of  Baha*ud-din.  Horses  of  no 
value  only  are  brought  to  market,  their  price  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
tilas:  horses  of  higher  cost,  or  from  100  to  150  tiias,  are  to  be  had 
of  the  dealers  at  their  own  houses,  and  are  brought  by  brokers  for 
inspection:  but  there  are  very  few,  and  it  would  be  difficult  at  any 
one  time  to  collect  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  horses  of  this  class. 
Mares  are  scarce  here :  those  of  the  best  kind  sell  for  twenty  tilaa 
according  to  the  price  current ;  but  it  is  not  the  custom  to  sell  them 
at  all,  as  they  are  kept  for  breeding,  and  it  is  only  when  the  market 
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price  ifl  higher  thin  usual  that  they  are  ercr  offered  for  sale,  ne 
nanal  number  of  horeet  for  eale^  on  each  maiket  day,  is  nboat  fifty 
or  8iitjr>  of  which  not  more  than  five  or  ten  are  disposed  of.  Tke 
horses  of  Kar4  Shahar  or  the  Uzbeki  horses  are  small  bnt  haid 
working  and  strong,  they  are  bred  abont  Mi&nkU  and  Shehr  Sabc, 
and  sell  for  from  seven  to  forty  tilas:  the  Turkoman  hones  are  of  t 
good  figure  and  active^  but  they  do  not,  it  is  said,  bear  fatigue  lo 
well  as  the  former }  they  sell  for  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  tilai} 
they  are  brought  from  either  bank  of  the  Sihon  and  the  country 
about  Merv :  they  are  now  scarce.  The  Kazak  horses  are  &t  and 
low,  but  sure  footed:  they  cannot  bear  heat:  they  used  to  abound 
in  Kasbgar  and  Yarkand,  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  much 
destruction  of  them  in  consequence  of  want  of  forage,  and  their 
being  slaughtered  for  food  In  seasons  of  general  scarcity.  Asses 
of  a  large  size  and  great  strength,  about  as  big  as  the  ponies  of 
Hindustan,  sell  at  from  one  tila  to  twenty:  there  are  no  mules. 
The  camels  of  the  Kazaks  are  two- humped  and  well  covered  with 
hair»  but  they  cannot  endure  heat :  they  travel  well  over  mountains 
and  in  clayey  and  muddy  soils,  but  they  cannot  carry  equal  bar- 
dens  with  the  single  humped  camel.  The  tila  is  a  small  gold  coin 
weighing  one  miskal,  and  passes  for  about  twenty-one  tangas :  the 
tanga  is  a  silver  coin  weighing  one  d(rhem :  on  one  face  is  stamped 
Zerbi  Bokhara  Sherif,  and  on  the  other.  Amir  Al  Momenfn,  Amir 
Hyder.     Rupees  are  not  current. 

I  arrived  at  Bokhara  on  the  20th  of  Rebi-as-sani,  a.  fi.  1228, 
(the  2 1  St  of  April,  1813,)  and  took  up  my  abode  at  the  house  of 
Karabash  Bai,  a  merchant  of  Tashkend,  with  whose  brother  I  had 
made  acquaintance  in  Kashghar.  . 

A  caravan  goes  every  year  from  Bokhara  to  Russia,  and  one 
eomes  annually  from  Russia  to  Bokhara :  these  caravans  consist  of 
4000  or  5000  camels,  and  are  two  and  three  months  on  the  road. 
The  chief  commerce  of  Bokhara  is  with  Russia.  The  Russian 
caravan  brings  iron,  copper,  silver,  silver  and  gold  wire,  seal  skins 
and  other  articles :  from  Bukhara  go  coarse  chintzes,  cotton  yarn, 
black  sheep  skins  from  Karakul  ^  &c. 

The  authority  of  this  part  of  Turkestan  is  divided  amongst 
various  chiefs :  the  principal  of  them  is  Mir  Hyder,  king  of  Bokhara, 

)  Tbftt  the  people  of  Turkestan  were  Well  acquainted  with  the  afflura  of  RuMd^ 
la  shown  hy  the  aecoont  which  Isaet  UUah  here  inaerte  of  the  French  inyaaioii  and 
Naming  of  Moeoow,  briefly  bnt  correctly  enough,  aa  he  had  heard  it  at  Samarkand. 
He  alao  diacaaeea  at  some  length  reports  and  opinions  respecting  the  invasion  of 
India  by  the  Bussians. 
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Mki  whose  regular  and  irregular  forces  amount  to  100^000  horse  r  he 

ikfttk  holds  Bokhara  and  Samarkand.  Mi&nk^,  Kattaknr.  Karghan.  Kar- 

\kpii  mina^  Kershi,  and  Kerakol,  &c. 

t  Bit  Amer  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Ferghana^  is  next  in  power.     I  have 

[  niM  already  given  an  account  of  him,  as  well  as  of  the  third,  or  Mahmud 

oiknBi   Khan,  the  Wali  of  Uratappa, 

l,baii|  The  fourth  chief  is  Niaz  All  Beamier  of  Shehr  Sabz:  he  pro« 

thak    fesses  to  consider  himself  dependant  on  Bokhara,  but    neither 

odtki    strikes  the  coin  nor  reads  the  Khotba  in  the  name  of  Mir  Hyder: 

xiflti    his  title  in  his  own  country  is  Wali  Ni&mat, 

agjgi     ^      The  fifth  is  Sayid  Be,  ruler  of  Hissar. 

2,  Isii  The  sixth  and  seventh  are  Murad  All  Beg  and  Dost  Mohammed 

md'     Beg,  the  rulers  of  the  Kabadi&n. 

^  ,  The  eighth  is  Allah  Yar  Beg,  the  chief  of  Kurghan. 

^  L      "      Besides  these  the  Kaz&ks,  Kara  Kalpaks,  and  Karghiz,  who  roam 

,g^,      the  plains,  acknowledge  no  superior  except  their  own  chiefs:  the 

^,       head  man  of  the  Kaziks  is  called  the  Tura,  but  he  has  little  or  no 

^       authority. 

^j  Six  Mohammedan  cities,  or  Yarkand,  Aksu,  Turfan,  Khoten, 

^r       and  two  others,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Mongholistan,  are 

^;        in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese. 

^  On  the  left  of  the  Amu  is  the  country  of  Kharizm,  the  capital  of 

^,        which  i.  UrgeBJ :  the  chief  i.  Mohammed  Rahim  IU«n,  who  rtrike. 

the  coin  and  reads  the  Khotba  in  his  own  name* 
1$;  Mir  Kilich  All  Khan,  is   viceroy,  and   Mir   of  Khulm;  the 

^1         nominal  governor  of  Balkh  is  an  Afghan,  and  it  is  considered  a 
f^         dependency  of  Kabul,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mir. 

Yilzor  SJian,  the  son  of  Rehmet  Ullah  Khan,  is  the  ruler  of 
g  Andekoh,  Murad  Be  of  Kunduz,  and  Iraj  Khan  of  Shirghan^  Rahim 
,^  Beg  is  chief  of  the  Turkomans  in  Maimena;  Mir  Mohammed  Shah 

^  is  the  ruler  of  Badakhshan,  and  resides  at  Faizabad,  the  capital: 

f  he  is  considered  to  be  a  descendant  from  Sekander  Zulkemein, 

f  (Alexander  the  Great)  t   Shagnan,  near  Badakhshan,  has  its  own 

ruler:   all  these  chiefs  are  unconnected  with  each  other. 

The  tombs  of  Bokhara,  either  in  the  city  or  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, are  very  numerous :  amongst  them  are  those  of  Hezret  Said 
Amir  Kulal,  Khajeh  Beha-ud-din  of  Nakshebend,  Imam  Abu  Hefs 
Kabir,  and  Imam  Ahmed  Ghazali,  of  the  author  of  the  Shereh 
Wakaya,  of  Baba  Paradox  (the  darner)  of  Hezret  Imlah  and  of 
Shah  Murad  Be  Wali  Niami)  this  last  has  no  dome  nor  turrets: 
they  say  that  the  earth  from  this  last  tomb  has  many  healing 
qualities. 

2a2 
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The  kingdom  of  Bokhara  coroprites  seven  Tomans  or  districts. 
VIZ.I  Gbijhdowan,  Wanghari^  Kheirkosh^  Waikand,  Ramiten,  Zen- 
deni,  and  Werwanzi. 

The  city  of  Bokhara  has  eleven  gates^  which^  beginning  on  the 
east,  are  as  follows  :— 

The  gate  of  the  tombs,  on  the  east«  through  which  they  pass  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Khajeh  Beha-ad-din. 

The  gate  of  Samarkand,  north-east. 

The  Imam  gate,  or  that  leading  to  the  tomb  of  Imam  Aba  Hafa 
Kabir. 

The  gate  of  Anghelan,  north. 

The  gate  of  Talbaghach  or  Talpach,  north-west. 

The  Shirgeran  gate,  north-west. 

The  Karakul  gate,  west. 

The  gate  of  Sheikh  Jelal,  south-west. 

The  gate  of  the  place  of  Prayer,  south-west. 

The  gate  of  the  Arsenal,  north-west. 

The  gate  of  Kelbaghach,  north-west 

The  wall  of  the  city  is  lofty,  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  and  the 
citadel  built  of  the  same  materials,  is  situated  on  a  mount  within 
the  city,  on  the  north  side  near  the  Imam  gate :  it  contains  manjr 
buildings :  the  gate  of  the  Fort  is  to  the  west,  and  within  the  gate 
are  sixteen  guns  and  five  mortars,  all  dismounted.  A  large  mosque 
is  situated  below  the  citadel  on  the  west,  in  which  the  king  himself 
reads  the  Khotba  and  performs  the  duties  of  Pesh  Imam.  In  front 
of  the  gate  of  the  citadel  and  the  mosque  there  is  a  bazar.  It  is 
called  the  market  of  the  sandy  country:  a  gibbet  is  erected  in  it,  on 
which  murderers  and  highway  robbers,  and  thieves  who  have  thrice 
committed  the  crime,  are  suspended  after  being  put  to  death 
according  to  the  law.  There  is  also  a  market  every  morning  at  day- 
break at  the  Chahar-su,  or  the  square  market:  the  place  where  it  is 
held  being  of  that  form.  On  three  sides  there  is  access,  but  the 
fourth  is  closed :  and  on  that  side,  books  are  sold.  There  are  many 
hot-baths  in  Bokhara,  and  their  use  is  very  general. 

There  are  eighty  colleges  in  Bokhara,  containing  from  forty  to 
two  or  three  hundred  chambers.  That  of  Kokultash,  which  is  near 
the  gate  of  Khajeh  Beha-ud-din,  contains  three  hundred.  There  is 
one  Muderris  to  each  college,  and  two  pupils  in  each  chamber. 
The  colleges  are  supported  by  the  rents  of  houses  and  the  lands 
attached  to  them — their  revenues  vary  from  300  to  5000  rupees  a 
year:  but  the  king  also  contributes  yearly  a  portion  of  the  Zikat, 
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and  makes  the  principal  professor  an  allowance  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  tilas  per  month. 

Twelve  cos  from  Bokhara^  on  the  north,  rnns  the  river  Kohik, 
which  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Samarkand  and  flows  to  the 
west;  canals  are  cut  from  the  river  which  irrigate  the  fields 
and  gardens  about  the  city :  every  fifteenth  day  the  water  is  con- 
veyed to  the  public  reservoirs,  which  are  filled:  the  same  water 
supplies  the  city  and  fort,  and  there  are  no  wells.  In  the  rainy 
season  the  people  use  rain  water,  after  which  they  are  extensively 
subject  to  the  worm  in  the  skin,  especially  in  the  leg,  and  knee* 
Little  snowfalls  in  Bokhara;  but  there  is  much  cold  and  frost,  and 
the  cool  weather  lasts  eight  months — the  other  four  constitute 
spring  and  summer. 

The  houses  of  Bokhara  are  like  those  of  Peshawer;  they  are 
built  of  unbaked^bricks,  and  are  two  or  three  stories  high;  the  walls 
are  thin  and  are  strengthened  with  wooden  buttresses:  the  markets 
are  mostly  covered  in,  and  there  are  several  Serais  for  the  accom- 
modation of  merchants,  as  the  serai  of  Alem  Khan,  where  the 
Hindus  from  Shikarpur  and  other  places  alight.  The  hire  of  a 
chamber  is  one  tila  per  month :  the  Hindu  traders  pay  also  the  jezia 
to  the  king.  They  bring  indigo  chiefly,  and  tobacco.  Another  serai  is 
the  Nogha-i,  where  the  Nogay  and  other  traders  put  up:  the  Nogays 
are  Musselmans  subject  to  Russia,  some  of  them  are  residents  in 
Bokhara.  There  are  about  fifty  druggists'  shops  in  the  city;  but  no 
skilful  physician — ^the  practitioners  are  all  ignorant  of  the  science;  and 
when  any  medical  professor  comes  along  with  the  merchants  from 
Peshawer  or  other  places,  he  is  held  in  very  high  estimation.  The 
most  common  disease  is  the  rishteh,  (Guinea  worm)  and  few 
people  are  free  from  it,  like  colds  in  Hindustan  in  the  winter  season; 
the  people  of  Bokhara  are  very  dexterous  in  the  treatment  of  it, 
and  extract  it  by  incision,  in  this  manner :  if  the  head  of  the  rishteh 
be  near  the  wrist  and  the  tail  near  the  elbow,  they  carry  the  finger 
along  it,  to  ascertain  its  course,  and  then  lay  the  skin  open  with  a 
lancet  for  three  or  four  fingers  breadth,  a  little  below  the  head, 
which  they  draw  back  to  the  place  where  the  incision  began;  they 
then  make  another  incision  of  a  similar  kind,  and  so  proceed 
gradually  till  they  come  to  the  origin  of  the  worm,  and  remove  it 
entirely.  Other  complaints  are  fevers,  leprosy,  and  affections  of 
the  bowels.  It  happens  sometimes,  that  where  the  physicians  have 
engaged  to  cure  the  sick,  and  the  patient  has  died,  the  heirs  have 
demanded  the  price  of  blood;  in  that  case  the  king  has  declared 
that  when  the  physician  knows  his  professioUi  he  shall  be  held 
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acquitted ;  but  if  he  proves  an  ignoranms  he  in  condemned  to  pay 
the  usual  amercement — these  cases  are  too  frequent  to  be  much 
attended  to  5  but  a  physician  leads  but  an  uncomfortable  sort  of 
life  in  Bokhara. 

The  following  are  the  dependant  and  contiguous  governments : — 

Samarkand,  six  stages  to  the  east,  governed  by  Daulat  Be^  the 
Kosh  Begi  of  the  slaves  of  the  king,  adjoining  to  Shehr  Sabz. 

Karakul,  two  stages  on  the  west,  governed  by  Kabil  Be,  the 
brother  of  Hakim  Be.  To  the  north  and  west  of  Karakul  i§  a 
desart. 

On  the  south  the  river  Jihun  (the  Oxus)  bounds  Bokhara. 
Turkoman  tribes  are  stationed  along  under  its  bank,  under  Niaz  Beg. 

On  the  north  the  country  is  inhabited  but  for  two  marches,  and 
terminates  on  the  north  and  north-west  in  a  desart.  The  Hakim  is 
Tora-khajeh,  the  king*8  nephew. 

On  the  south-east  is  the  district  of  Kilef,  for  eight  marches  along 
the  right  baok  of  the  Jihun,  to  the  confines  of  Balkh  and  Hissar, 
it  is  under  Mir  Rahim  Kul,  the  king's  cousin. 

On  the  north-west  are  the  districts  of  Khairabad  and  Ramitan^ 
a  stage  apart,  terminating  in  a  desart. 

Twelve  stages  to  the  south-west  is  the  city  of  Merv  Shajehan; 
the  district  of  Meshed  bouods  Bokhara :  a  body  of  troops  is  kept  up 
here,  which  is  relieved  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  north-east  is  the  district  of  Dizzekh,  nine  marches, 
extending  to  the  limits  of  Urtepeh. 

There  are  about  three  hundred  officers  of  the  government,  enti- 
tled Amirs  and  Khans  \  Be  and  Mir  are  titles  of  the  Sirdars;  the 
latter  implies  a  higher  grade,  as  the  Vizier  is  called  Hakim  Be:  the 
father  of  the  king  was  also  known  by  that  title.  The  king's  troops 
on  the  rolls,  according  to  the  best  informed  persons,  are  said  to  be 
80,000  horse,  but  according  to  general  report  they  are  above  100,000. 
The  king's  troops  receive  regular  pay.  About  10,000  of  them  are 
stationed  at  Samarkand,  and  as  many  at  Merv.  The  choicest  are  at 
Bokhara,  and  in  its  vicinity.  Lists  describing  each  man  and  horse 
are  kept  by  the  king. 

The  revenues  of  Bokhara  are  derived  from  three  sources— the 
land-tax,  the  customs,  and  the  tax  on  unbelievers:  the  first  is  col* 
lected  according  to  registers  kept  in  the  time  of  Amir  Timur,  and 
varies  from  a  half  to  a  tenth  of  the  produce ;  the  second  is  one  in 
forty  of  the  value  of  all  goods  bought  and  sold ;  but  it  is  levied  only 

^  The  original  gtves  an  aecoimt  of  several  of  the  prindpsl  (^  theau 
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once  a  jewt,  and  the  merchant  who  haa  paid  this  dutf  on  his  rner* 
chandize,  may  transport  it  where  he  pleases,  without  farther  demand. 
A  tax  in  kind  is  also  levied  once  a  year  on  all  persons  possessed  of 
flocks  and  herds. 

The  Jesia  is  levied  on  all  not  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  as 
Jews  and  Hindus;  it  varies  from. one  tanga  to  four  per  head,  on 
males  of  matare  years,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties. 
The  Hindus  come  Arom  Shikarpur  and  Cabul,  and  remain  only  from 
six  months  to  a  3rear,  or  sometimes  two  years^  there  are  none  per* 
manently  settled.  The  Jews  occupy  about  1000  houses  in  the  city 
near  the  arsenal  gate;  they  are  employed  in  silk  manufactures  and 
dyeing,  or  as  butchers,  and  in  merchandize:  this  tax  is  the  king's 
personal  property,  the  others  are  entirely  appropriated  to  public  pur- 
poses. Mir  Hyder  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age;  he  is  tall,  and 
well  made;  he  is  naturally  of  a  fair  complexion,  but  by  the  fervour 
of  his  religious  exercises  and  fasting  every  third  day  throughout  the 
year,  as  well  as  by  his  assiduity  in  the  administration  of  justice,  he 
looks  pale  and  sallow;  he  wears  his  beard  of  a  round  cut,  and  an 
Usbekl  cap  on  his  head,  with  a  turban  bound  round  it  like  an  Arab 
turban;  his  dress  is  a  kind  of  tunic,  over  which  be  wears  a  jama 
and  a  kemerband,  with  a  dagger,  and  a  robe  of  a  brown  colour  over 
the  whole;  his  legs  are  protected  by  short  boota  of  the  kind  called 
here  masah,  but  without  heels. 

He  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  reads  the  prayers  of  the 
season,  and  then  pursues  moral  and  religious  occupations  till  day- 
light, when  after  the  prayers  of  dawn,  he  give  a  lecture  to  about 
forty  or  fifty  students  on  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet  and  in 
explanation  of  the  Koran.  He  then  takes  his  place  in  the  court, 
kneeling  on  a  velvet  cushion,  and  receives  in  the  usual  form  the 
salutation  of  his  courtiers;  each  as  he  enters  at  the  door  pro- 
nounces with  a  loud  voice  Salam  ali-kum,  and  then  passes  to  and 
-kneels  at  his  appointed  place ;  the  salutation  is  returned  by  a 
person  appointed  to  that  duty,  who  replies  Alikum  Salam  on  the 
part  of  the  king:  in  this  audience  holy  men  and  the  teachers  of  the 
law  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king:  the  Khans  on  bis  left;  all 
are  on  their  knees.  Hakim  Be  remains  standing  in  front  of  the 
king;  the  royal  attendants  also  stand  near  the  king  on  his  left :  all 
the  men  of  the  law  and  Khans  when  they  come  to  court  are  dressed 
in  precisely  the  same  costume.  Those  who  are  newly  arrived  pat 
on  the  Usbek  dress  for  their  introduction:  they  are  met  by  a  mace- 
bearer  at  the  door  of  the  hall  of  audience,  and  led  towards  the  lung: 
they  stop  at  some  distance,  and  exclaim,  Salam  Alikum :  they  then 
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advance  tome  pacet^  vhen  two  servants  taking  the  person  by 
arm,  lead  him  to  within  a  short  distance  of  his  majesty.  If  the  king 
present  his  hand,  the  person  kisses  it;  if  he  direct  him  to  be  seated, 
the  attendants  conduct  him  to  a  place  suited  to  his  rank.  On  his 
sitting  he  pronounces  a  compliment  to  the  king,  and  then  states 
what  he  may  wish  to  represent.  Embassadors  are  maintained  at 
the  king's  cost. 

After  the  levee  is  over  and  the  persons  who  assisted  at  it  are 
dismissed,  the  Chobdars  announce  to  all  who  are  collected  aboat 
the  g^tes  every  morning,  that  if,  they  have  any  representation  to 
make,  they  may  advance,  and  they  are  all  admitted  and  made  to  sit 
down  before  the  king,  who  reads  their  petitions,  and  pronounces  a 
decision  on  their  cases  according  to  the  legal  authorities,  copies  of 
the  principal  of  which  lie  on  cushions  before  him.     At  noooi  a  few 
of  the  chief  learned  men  are  admitted  to  hold  disputations  in  the 
royal  presence,  and  the  king  not  unfrequently  takes  a  part  in  them. 
He  then  acts  as  Pesh  Imam  for  the  mid- day  prayers,  when  the 
investigation  of  private  and  public  affairs  is  resumed,  and  continues 
till  afternoon  prayers.    The  same  occupations  are  [then  followed  till 
evening.     Evening  prayers  are  said,  and  some  short  time  afterwards 
ood  is  taken;  the  prayers  of  the  night  are  then  repeated,  and  the 
king  takes  his  repose,  for  about  a  watch  and  a  half  (or  four  hours 
and  a  half).     If  any  cause  requires  a  protracted  investigation,  it  is 
referred  to  the  Kazi,  who  must  decide  according  to  the  law,  through 
fear  of  the  Amir,  the  general  familiarity  of  the  people  themselves 
with  the  laws,  and  their  ready  access  to  the  king.    Every  Wednes- 
day the  king  goes  in  pilgrimage,  on  foot,  to  the  tomb  of  Beha-ud-din. 
A  report  of  every  death  is  made  to  him,  on  which  he  mounts  his 
horse,  goes  to  the  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  and  reads  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  himself :  he  also  reads  the  Khotba  and  conducts  the 
religious  service  at  the  great  mosque  every  Friday  himself.     After 
the  service  he  inspects  his  troops,  and  then  holds  a  levee,  at  which 
the  chief  men  of  the  city  and  environs  make  their  salams. 

The  king  has  four  wives  besides  slaves,  and  one  son,  sixteen 
years  old,  named  Torn  Jan  and  Tora  Shahzada.  He  has  two 
brothers,  Nasfruddfn  Khan  Mir  Zada,  who  is  at  present  in  Meshhed, 
where  he  receives  an  allowance  of  three  tomans,  or  thirty  rupees, 
a  month,  from  the  Prince  of  Persia,  Mohammed  Mirza,  son  of  Fetteh 
Ali,  who  is  governor  of  Meshhed.  The  other  brother  is  Mohammed 
Hosein  Khan,  residing  in  Shehr  Sabz  with  Neaz  Ali  Be;  but  sup- 
ported by  Mir  Hyder.  Shehr  Sabz  is  a  city  independent  of  Bokhara, 
it  is  six  stages  to  the  north  of  east  from  Bokhara,  and  soath  by  east 
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from  Samarkand,  two  staget,  amongst  the  mountains.  It  has  a 
great  number  of  small  streams. 

The  commander  of  the  watch  patrols  every  division  of  the  city 
during  the  night,  and  before  he  sets  out,  has  the  drum  beaten,  that 
every  one  may  betake  himself  home.  Every  person  found  in  the 
street  after  beat  of  drum,  is  detained  till  the  morning,  and  then 
particularly  examined,  and  treated  accordingly. 

The  morning  meal  of  the  people  of  Bokhara  and  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Turan,  is  tea  ^ith  milk,  in  which  bread  is  dipped  and 
eaten.  Towards  evening  they  have  a  second  meal  of  pilao  or  broth 
with  bread,  and  meat  chopped  fine,  or  dressed  with  barley  or  rice : 
after  this  they  again  take  tea.  Bread  is  sold  in  the  bazaar,  so  that 
whatever  quantity  is  required  may  at  once  be  had.  The  bread  of 
Bokhara  is  very  famous ;  it  is  usually  kept  for  many  days  after  it 
is  baked.  The  melons  of  Bokhara  are  very  fine,  weighing  some- 
times ten  Delhi  sers;  they  are  very  sweet,  and  remain  fresh  for 
seven  or  eight  months,  but  they  lose  something  of  their  flavour  by 
keeping  and  in  cold  weather.  Grapes  are  abundant  and  fine ;  so 
are  the  water  melons.  Nuts,  apples^  and  pomegranates,  are  in 
great  plenty. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  Usbek  and  Bulghar  traders 
arrive  at  Bokhara,  from  the  Russian  territories,  and  bring  the  fol* 
lowing  articles  for  sale: — copper,  brass,  iron,  steel,  silver,  mercury, 
coral,  cochineal,  candied  sugar,  white  paper,  broad  cloths,  flannel, 
seal  skins,  and  iron,  and  japanned  vessels. 

In  January,  the  traders  return  to  Russia,  taking  with  them, 
cotton,  cloth,  and  thread,  coarse  chintzes,  shawls.  Karakul  black 
sheep  skins. 

Russia  is  two  months*  journey  from  Bokhara  north  inclining  to 
west;  the  road  lies  across  the  Sihon  which  is  frozen  over  in  winter, 
and  the  caravans  cross  it  upon  the  ice:  the  country  beyond  it  is 
desart,  and  the  Kazzak  tribes,  who  occupy  the  tract,  live  wholly 
upon  the  produce  of  their  flocks. 

From  Bokhara,  the  Kabul  merchants  take  horses,  horse* cloths, 
copper,  j&mto  of  various  patterns,  and  brocades,  silver,  turquoises, 
coral,  silk,  tea,  porcelain,  silk  handkerchiefs,  Cshirras. 

From  Kabul  and  the  Punjab,  the  following  articles  come  to 
Bokhara,  shawls,  turbans,  handkerchiefs,  chintzes,  sugar,  coarse  and 
refined,  turmeric,  round  pepper,  and  law  books. 

There  is  no  fixed  rate  of  exchange  with  Bokhara,  but  bills  are 
procurable  from  the  Hindus  of  Shikarpur,  on  their  agents  at  Bokhara, 
at  a  considerable  premium,  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent    If  a 


one  nuumd      •        •        .     18  tangM. 
eneiMuuid       •        «        .14 


one  maund  •  •  •  12  taagM, 

one  maond  .  »  .  3  tiUa. 

one  charek  •  •  •  1  tanga. 

one  charek  •  •  •  1  tanga. 

one  charek  •  •  •  4  tanga. 

load  •  •  •  1  tangt. 
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penoQ  enrf  ooin»  lie  Ioms  .immenfely,  owing  to  ito  not  beiDg 
cnrrent;  he  loses  less  if  he  buy  bullion  at  Kabul,  and  take  it  to 
Bokhara:  but  that  is  nnprofitable,  as  gold  and  silver  are  cheap  at 
the  latter  place,  and  the  Hindu  merchants  buy  it  to  a  large  amount^ 
and  send  it  on  camels  to  the  Punjab.  On  this  account,  bullion  aod 
money  are  rarely  sent  from  Kabul,  and  goods  only  are  remitted. 
The  prices  of  articles  at  Bokhara  are  as  follows:^ — 

Wheat         •        •        •  one  maund      •        •        •     IS  tangas. 

Fkmr  • 

Barley 

Juwar  • 

Fine  rice 

Heat  . 

Sheeps  tails 

Ohee   • 

Fuel    . 

Fodder  lor  a  hone  for  24  hours     •       •       •       •      (  ten^ 

Copper  and  other  metals  are  weighed  with  stone  wdghta;  cme 
man  is  equal  to  27,392  miskals  of  gold,  which  is  equal  to  19,957 
rupees,  or  3  maund  17  seers,  Delhi  weight. 

The  Bokhara  maund  contains  16  weights  of  two  half  seert:'— * 

•  4  chareks. 

•  fi  cfaareks. 
.  4  nimeheba. 
.  3  nim  nimcbeh 

•  10   miskal  of  stone 
or  63  half  miskals  of  gold. 

Hakim  Amir  or  Mir  Hyder  has  adopted  the  title  of  Amir  al 
Momenio.  His  father.  Shah  Marad  Be,  was  entitled  Wall  Niamat: 
he  is  of  the  Munkid  tribe  of  Uzbeks,  and  his  great  grandfather 
Khodayar  Atalik  was  a  celebrated  warrior,  who  first  obtained 
the  rank  of  Atalik;  Atilik  means  viceroy  or  representative  of  the 
prince. 

A  grandson  of  Khodayar,  named  Rahiro  Khan,  the  cousin  of 
Mir  Hyder*s  father,  hastened  to  Bokhara  on  the  death  of  Nadir 
Shah,  and  sent  a  fictitious  order  with  Nadir*s  seal  to  the  governor 
of  the  citadel,  named  Abulfaiz  Khan,  to  abandon  the  fortress:  the 
governor  having  in  obedience  to  the  supposed  mandate  quitted  the 
place,  it  was  seiaed  by  Rahim  Khan,  and  Abulfaiz  Khan  was  thrown 
into  confinement.  Several  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs  prepared  to 
take  part  with  Abolfaiz  Khan,  when  the  usurper  put  him  to  death; 
but  he  raised  his  son  Abdul  Momin,  a  child  seven  years  old,  to  the 
Mesned,  by  the  title  of  Khan,  whilst  he  professed  to  be  only  Atalik) 


A2  half  seer     • 

.  contains 

•        . 

1  half  seer         • 

.  contains 

.        • 

1  eharek  .        • 

•  contains 

•       • 

1  aimeheh        • 

.  contains 

.       • 

1  nim  nimcheh . 

.  contains 

•       • 
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he  also  married  the  daughter  of  AhuUais  Khan.  In  this  manner  six 
years  and  a  half  passed  away,  by  which  time  Abdul  Momin,  being  a 
youth,  several  of  his  adherents  undertook  to  put  Rahim  Khan  to 
death.  At  a  dinner,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  the  prince,  he  was 
fired  at  by  a  person  stationed  privately  for  the  purpose:  the  ball 
lodged  in  his  cap,  but  he  escaped,  and  the  attendants  of  the  prince 
were  immediately  slain  by  his  followers.  Six  months  afterwards, 
having  led  Abdul  Momin  Khan  to  the  edge  of  a  well,  some  of  his 
people  threw  the  lad  into  it,  and  he  was  drowned)  when  it  had 
been  long  enough  under  water,  the  body  was  drawn  up.  The  direct 
line  of  Abulfaiz  Khan  being  thus  extinct,  Rahim  Khan  as  the 
son-in-law  of  that  prince,  assumed  the  title  of  Khan,  and  governed 
Bokhara  for  two  years  and  a  half:  he  left  no  children,  and  Daud 
Be,  one  of  his  slaves,  .taking  upon  himself  temporary  authority, 
invited  Daniel  Be,  the  uncle  of  Rahim  Khan,  who  resided  in  Karw 
mina  to  succeed  to  the  Mesned.  He  declined  the  title  of  Khan, 
and  reliuquished  it  to  Abulghazi  Khan,  son  of  Ibrahim  Sultan,  a 
descendant  of  Changhiz  Khan,  retaining  however  the  territory  of  Bok** 
hara,  Ibrahim  Sultan  was  the  nephew  of  Rejeb  Mohammed  Khan, 
the  enemy  of  Abulfaiz  Khan :  he  was  said  to  be  a  descendant  of 
Abdullah  Khan,  After  the  death  of  Daniel  Be  his  son  Morad  Be 
succeeded  and  continued  for  two  years  to  acknowledge  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  Abulghazi  Khan;  but  after  that  period  he  exacted  a 
formal  grant  of  the  territory  from  that  chief,  and,  disregarding  the 
title  of  Khan,  he  procured  a  sened  from  the  Sultan  of  Rtim,  appoint- 
ing him  his  viceroy,  and  adopted  the  title  of  Wali  Nfamat:  the  rank 
that  was  granted  by  the  Sultan  of  Rtim  to  Morad  Be,  was  that  of 
Kurchi  Bashi:  that  to  Mir  Hyder  is  Mir  Akhor  Basbi:  but  the  real 
nature  of  these  dignities  I  could  not  exactly  ascertain.  After  the 
death  of  Morad  Be,  his  son,  Mir  Hyder,  succeeded ;  and  at  first  had 
impressed  upon  his  coin  Sayid  Amir  Hyder  Padshah  Ghazi:  he  ap- 
plied for  the  confirmation  of  his  authority  to  the  court  of  Rdm,  and 
adopted  all  the  insignia  of  sovereignty.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  laid  the  state  of  Sultan  aside,  and  imitated  the  unpretending 
style  of  his  father,  assuming  the  title  of  Amir  al  Momenin.  In 
1813,  he  had  reigned  eighteen  years, — and  has  proved  himself  in 
every  respect  a  prudent,  just,  pious,  and  able  prince:  he  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  capricious  and  hasty  towards  those  about  his  person, 
— and  when  displeased,  disgraces,  or  even  puts  them  to  death 
without  any  investigation. 

Mir  Hyder  is  the  son  of  Shems-ban-aim,  the  daughter  of  Abulfaiz 
Khan:  after  the  death  of  Rahim  Khan  this  lady  was  married  by 
Morad  Be,  and  their  progeny  was  the  present  sovereign. 
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Abalfaiz  Khan  was  Saltan  of  Bokhara  forty  years:  the  sove- 
reignty was  acqaired  by  his  ancestor  in  the  fourth  degree  Baki 
Mohammed  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Changhiz  Khan. 

After  the  downfall  of  Abdullah  Khan  the  sovereignty  descended 
to  Wall  Mohammed  Khan:  but  he  becoming  suspected  of  adhering 
to  the  Rafzi  sect  was  expelled^  and  Baki  Mohammed  raised  to  the 
Mesned  in  his  stead. 

Baki  Mohammed  resided  in  Aferin  Kanit,  a  place  near  Samar- 
kand. Imam  Kuli  Khan,  his  son,  attacked  and  captured  Meshhed: 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Governor,  a  Sayid,  and  had  by  her 
Nazr  Mohammed  Khan ;  and  the  family  thence  assumed  the  title  of 
Sayid.  Imam  Kuli  Khan  reigned  forty  years.  Abdul  Aziz  Khan, 
the  son  of  Nazr  Mohammed,  reigned  sixteen  years:  when  he  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  brother  Subhan  Kuli  Khan,  and  set  o£F  on  m 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca:  he  died  on  the  road.  Subhan  Kuli  Khan  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  Abdullah  Khan  succeeded  his  father  and 
reigned  fourteen  years:  he  was  an  active  prince,  but  having  given 
offence  to  his  Usbek  followers  by  his  leaning  to  the  Shiah  faith, 
was  killed  by  them,  at  the  Eidgah  in  Bokhara,  and  crowned  with 
the  honours  of  martyrdom.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abulfaiz 
Khan  Mohkim  Khan.  Another  son  of  Subhan  Kuli  Khan,  was 
made  king  of  Balkh,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  until  he  was 
attacked  and  slain  by  Mahmud  Khan,  the  son  of  Beg  Murad  Uzbek 
of  Kattaghan,  who  seized  upon  Balkb.  Abdullah  Khan  revenged 
his  nncle*s  death,  and  expelled  and  slew  the  invader. 

[The  route  from  Bokhara  to  Kabul,  followed  by  Mir  Izzet  Ullah, 
has  been  so  frequently  travelled  since  his  time,  and  is  now  so  well 
known,  that  it  were  superfluous  to  continue  his  itinerary  further.] 
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Akt.  XXXII. — Cfrant  to  the  Early  Christian  Church  of  India. 


Thk  six  lithographs  which  follow  contain  fac-similes  of  a  grant 
made  to  the  Syrian  Church  in  India  hy  one  of  the  early  native 
princes.  The  original  is  engraved  on  both  sides  of  six  copper  plates. 
An  account  of  the  loss  of  these  plates,  or  of  their  abstraction  by  the 
Portuguese  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  their  redis- 
covery in  1 806,  is  given  in  a  memoir  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Society's  Journal,  page  177.  The  fac-similes  were  procured 
for  the  Society  through  the  Icindness  of  F.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  from 
the  Rev.  B.  Bailey,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Cottayam,  where  the 
originals  are  preserved. 

Whether  this  grant  be  the  original  one  said  to  have  been  made 
to  the  Armenian  Christian,  Thomas  Cana,  or  that  which  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Indian  Church  by  the  Perumal  princes,  in  the  ninth 
century,  does  not  seem  clear.  The  writer  of  the  memoir  above 
mentioned  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  former;  and  he  makes 
Thomas  Cana  cotemporary  with  the  Perumal  princes,  in  which  he 
follows  the"*  Portuguese  historian,  Gouvea.  But  the  epoch  of 
Thomas  Cana  was  much  earlier,  as  is  shown  by  Assemanni  *,  and  it 
is  placed  by  Archdeacon  Robinson  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Arabic 
signatures  in  the  sixth  plate  are  decisive  against  such  a  high  anti- 
quity as  this  supposition  would  infer ;  the  character  not  being  then 
in  use.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  were  two 
grants;  one  only  is  spoken  of  by  Assemanni,  which  he  states  was 
seen  by  Menezes  in  the  year  1599 ;  and  his  description  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  renewed  grant,  as  given  in  page  178  of  the  memoir 
above  referred  to,  and  by  Archdeacon  Robinson,  in  page  1 1  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Madras  Journal. 

The  first  five  plates  appear  to  be  in  the  ancient  Karnataka  cha- 
racter, with  the  exception  of  a  name  in  Devanagari,  which  occurs 
three  times  in  the  first  three  plates.  The  sixth  plate  contains  the 
signatures  of  the  witnesses.  Eleven  of  these  are  in  Cufic,  ten  appear 
to  be  in  a  cursive  form  of  Syriac,  and  four  in  Hebrew.  The  former 
were  supposed  by  the  writer  of  the  memoir  to  be  in  the  Persepolitan 
cuneiform  character ;  and  the  curiosity  excited  by  this  announce- 
ment led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  fac-simile  by  the  Society.    This 
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part  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Shakespear,  who  atates^  in  a  note  whidi 
accompanied  his  transcript,  that  ^*  a  few  of  the  proper  names  remain 
doubtful*  At  the  beginning,  and  on  the  edges  or  sides*  some  oblite- 
ration has  taken  place ;  and  conjecture  must  be  admitted  to  supply 
the  defects  thus  occasioned." 
^  The  following  is  Mr.  Shakespear*s  reading : — 

0)&^  ijji  ^'^   ^J   ^ 

(^  f^^'  -H*>  f^^^ 

»  Ths  fws  part  of  this  word  Is  obUtemted,  and  periisps  J^^t  was  IntonML 


^ 


'^i) 


^j> 


J]p^/^^J^/^^ 


f^M'ari^/iorr 
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Art.  yiXXIIl.'-'Aco&unt  of  ike  Ateah  Eedah}^  a  Biographical 
Work  on  the  Persian  Poets^  by  Hajji  LuifAU  Beg^  o/IepakaHf 
by  N.  Bland,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

{Read  Jttne  24,  \S4S.) 


CttiJOuc^     ^A^uJU     ^A     a4XJ»J      mj>>     cip^   J^ 


Ths  history  of  the  Persian  poets  is  the  history  of  the  Persian  nation; 
it  is  the  biography  of  their  greatest  men,  whose  lives,  whose  actions, 
whose  feelings,  and  whose  tastes,  are  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
associated  with  poetry  and  influenced  by  poetic  impulse.  This  influ- 
ence was  exercised  over  the  highest  potentates  by  the  most  subordi- 
nate of  their  subjects.  Their  graver  historians  supply  countless 
anecdotes  of  men  exalted  to  rank  and  power,  and  enjoying  the 
unlimited  favour  of  their  Sovereign  by  this  sole  merit.  Lives  have 
been  sacrificed,  or  spared — cities  have  been  annihilated,  or  ran- 
•omed— -empires  subverted,  or  restored — ^by  the  influence  of  poetry 
alone.  Armies,  levied  to  avenge  the  insult  of  an  epigram,  have  been 
disbanded  at  its  palinodia;  the  prison  has  opened  its  gates  to  the 
ingenious  author  of  an  impromptu ;  stanzas  have  saved  a  suppliant  s 
life,  and  a  well-turned  compliment  in  verse  more  than  once  soothed 
a  breast  in  which  dwelt  all  the  undisciplined  passions  of  Eastern 
despotism.  Even  history  itself  is  indebted  to  this  taste,  and  if  not 
written  in  verse,  its  pages  are  enriched  with  metrical  fragments  and 
quotations,  while  the  earliest  annals  of  the  Persian  empire  are  pre- 
served in  the  poetic  legends  of  the  Shah  Nameh. 

To  the  biography  of  their  poets,  and  the  critical  examination  of 
their  works,  many  learned  Persian  writers  have  devoted  their  labours  i 
in  most  cases  the  biographer  has  been  himself  a  poet,  and,  from  this 
association  of  study  and  inclination,  has  been  the  better  qualified  for 
his  task,  both  in  doing  justice  to  the  subjects  of  his  memoirs,  and  in 
making  a  skilful  selection  of  extracts  as  specimens  of  their  talent 
Thus  Jdmi,  who,  in  his  Bah&ristto,  has  devoted  a  chapter  to 


*^iU    oalifiSlo   ^U   bl    ^\  ^5bliW    cJLJUaS   ItaJCajT 
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history^  was  himself  a  poet,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  among  the 
first,  in  each  style  of  composittoo.     S&m  Mfrzd,  author    of  the 
Ttthfahl  S&m(,  and  Dowlatshah  of  Samarcand.  also  possessed  poetic 
talent,  though,  perhaps,  not  of  a  high  order.     The  learned  Amir  Ali 
Sbfr.  who  wrote  the  biographical  worlc  Majlis  al  Naf&fs.  has  left 
numerous  and  admired  poems  in  the  Persian  and  Turk(  languages. 
Of  all  such  compositions,  that  of  Dowlatshah  has  been  considered  to 
hold  the  first  place,  and.  up  to  the  present  time,  has  usually  been 
quoted  as  the  best,  and  often  as  the  sole  authority  to  be  consulted, 
so  that  the  title  **  Tazkirat  al  Shuara."  has  been  emphatically,  and 
almost  exclusively  applied  to  that,  which  bears  his  name.     It  is. 
however,  far  inferior  to  the  Atesh  Kedah,  both  in  the  nuoiber  and 
extent  of  its  memoirs,  and  in  the  bulk  of  its  contents.    The  Bahsr- 
istan  comprises  only  thirty-eight  of  the  earlier,  or  more  admired 
poets.     Dowlatshah  gives  one  hundred  and  forty'  memoirs,  ter- 
minating with  those  of  his  contemporaries.     Dowlatshah*8  work  was 
finished  a.h.  892  =  a.  d.  1487.     S4m  Mirz&.  son  of  Shah  Ismail, 
completed  the  list  by  the  addition  of  the  more  modem  writers.    Hajji 
Lutf  Ali  Beg,  the  author  of  the  present  work,  with  which  he  was  still 
engaged  in  the  year  1179  =  1765.  includes  in  it  the  period  of  two 
centuries,  which  occurred  between  the  age  of  the  TuhfahT  Sdraf  and 
his  own  time,  and  presents  us  with  the  memoirs  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty-two  poets,  ancient  and  modern ;  many  of  them  otherwise  new 
to  biography,  and  whose  merits  would  have  remained  unknown  to 
posterity,  but  for  his  labours  of  compilation  and  the  advantages  he 
so  eminently  possessed  as  their  historian. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  subject  occurs  in  Yon  Hammer's 
History  of  the  Persian  Poets',  published  in  1818.  in  which,  after 
enumerating  the  principal  sources  from  which  he  had  derived  his 
materials,  he  names  the  Atesh  Kedah.  as  existing  in  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  brought  from  the  East  by  M.  Rousseau'.  French  Consul 

1  Exclusiye  of  the  ten  Arabic  poets  contained  in  the  Mucaddamah  of  his  work. 

*  Oeschichte  der  schSnen  Redektinste  Persiens,  &c..  von  Joseph  Von  Ham- 
mer :  Wien,  1818.     Vorrede.  p.  vii. 

*  It  was  thus  announced  in  the  second  part  of  M.  Rousseau^s  catalogue  of  bif 
collection,  p.  14  :— "  (Kitab)  Talif  Hadji  Lotfali  Beg :  Pyr^  poetique,  on  His- 
toire  abr^g^e  des  poetes  anciens  et  modernes  de  PYran.  du  Touran,  et  de  I'lnde. 
depuis  r^poque  oil  ils  ont  commence  k  fleurir  dans  ces  trois  empires  jusqu*au  rigne 
de  Ktfrim  Khan  (1770  de  notre  ^re),  ayec  une  notice  saccincte,  et  des  extraits  de 
leurs  plus  belles  productions ;  par  Hadji-Lotfali-Beg.  sumomm^  Azir.  ouvnigs 
dans  le  go&t  de  celui  de  Devlet-Chah.  mais  beaucoup  plus  dtendu^  et  dirig^  sui- 
▼ant  la  diyision  g^ographique  des  provinces  et  Tilles  o^  ces  poetes  ont  vn  ie  jour. 
Ac." 
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in  Syria,  and  of  which  he  regrets  his  inahility  to  obtaia  a  perusal  for 
the  completion  of  his  history,  and  directs  the  attention  of  Orient 
talists  to  it  in  their  fature  researches.  In  1835  a  small  parcel  of 
Persian  books,  offered  for  sale  by  a  party  returned  from  India,  was 
found  to  contain  a  very  elegant  little  manuscript,  which  proved  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  desired  work.  A  second,  larger  copy  of  great  beauty^ 
was  obtained  from  the  collection  made  by  the  accomplished  editor 
of  the  Shah  Nameh,  Major  Turner  Macan\  The  possession  of 
these  two  enabled  me  to  contemplate  the  publication  of  the  book, 
either  in  the  original,  or  in  translation,  and  the  announcement 
obtained  for  me  further  information.  In  the  rich  and  extensive 
Persian  library  at  the  East  India  House,  Professor  Falconer  had 
already  made  use  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  the  ^tesh  Kedah,  presented 
by  Lieut.*Gol.  William  Kirkpatrick",  of  which  the  learned  Professor 
afterwards  found  another  derived  from  a  different  source*.  The 
unrivalled  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  of  a  Right  Honourable 
Vice-President  of  this  Society  contains  also  two  valuable  copies; 
and  the  existence  of  one  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  was 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Gureton.  In  the  meantime  the  tnanu* 
script,  originally  offered  to  public  notice  by  M.  Rousseau,  had  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Russian  Grovemment,  by  whom  it  was 
purchased  in  l818^ 

Thus,  almost  from  non-existence,  multiplied  copies  arose,  all  in 
good  preservation,  and  mostly  perfect  and  correct ;  each  possessing 
some  peculiar  advantage,  which  makes  it  desirable  for  collation.  A 
similar  circumstance  had  occurred  in  the  almost  simultaneous  dis- 
covery* of  portions  of  Rashid-al-Din*s  great  history,  before  supposed 
to  be  lost ;  and  it  will  not  surprise  any  Oriental  student,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  our  public  libraries  in  former  years,  how  copies 
of  such  valuable  works  should  so  long  have  existed  inaccessible  to  the 
inquirer,  as  they  were  unknown  to  those  who  had  the  care  of  them. 

1  The  work  is  alladed  to  in  Major  Hacsn*8  Introductory  Remarksy  as  the 
*UtuMh  Kudda;^  of  "LooiifAU  Khan.** 

*  Presented  30th  Hay,  1804 ;  brought  from  Persia  in  1801. 

*  BibU  Leyden.— Presented  to  Dr.  Leyden  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Malcohil,  in 
1808,  at  Calcutta. 

*  It  was  from  this  copy  that  M.  Charmoy,  at  that  time  Professor  at  the 
Oriental  Institute  at  St^  Petersburgh,  made  the  extracts  of  the  lives  of  Nixami, 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  inserted,  in  translation,  in  his  edition  of  the 
*'  Exp^tion  d* Alexandre  le  Grand  contre  les  Russes,*'  from  the  Iskender  Nameh 
of  that  poet.  The  text  of  the  memoirs  extracted  was  to  appear  in  the  second 
Yolome,  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  has  not  yet  been  published. 

*  Journal  Of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  toI.  yIj  art.  2. 

VOL.   VII.  2  B 
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TImm  $n,  tiierafore,  eight  copies  of  the  Ateth  Kedah  now  before 
the  pnblie,  of  which  eeven  ere  in  Eagland,  being,  I  ehonld  rappose, 
Bearif  all  which  wm  now  to  be  met  with,  end  the  mennsoript  of  Sc 
Petereburgh  eeeme  to  be  the  only  one  existing  on  the  oontiiiflat. 
The  means  of  oonsnlting  the  work  being,  however,  still  aomcwbat 
eirenmseribed,  a  few  partienlare^  of  its  objeot  and  contents  nay  not 
be  deemed  nninterestiog,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  anthor*n  lilv» 
and  his  qnaliftcations  as  a  biographer,  a  critic,  and  a  poet. 

Lutf  Ali*s  work  differs  verj  materiaUy  in  arrangement,  as  wmll 
as  in  extent,  from  all  others  on  the  same  subject.    Instead  of  the 
chronological    order   followed   hy  Jam!   in  the   Baharistan,    and 
Dowlatshah  in  his  Taskirah,  or  the  classification  of  rank  and  pro* 
fession  adopted  by  Sim  Mfrsi,  oar  author  has  arranged  his   book 
in  geographical  sections,  the  poets  being  placed  in  alphabetionl 
order,  nnder  the  names  of  their  native  towoi  or  the  place  of  their 
abode.    The  arrangement  is  very  fMy  explained  in  the  preface. 
On  the  whole,  this  plan,  thongh  liable  to  some  objection,  may  be 
considered  preferable.    It  admits  many  topographical  notices,  which, 
thongh  cenoise«  are  nsefnl,  and  which  may  even  serve  to  sapply 
deficiencies  in  works  more  strictly  scientific.     It  is  also  not  withont 
Its  peculiar  interest,  as  affbrding  a  comparative  view  of  the  riches  of 
Persian  literature)  a  kind  of  statistic  of  poetic  talent,  which,  by  a 
glance  at  ite  contents,  enables  us  to  form  a  tolerably  good  estimation 
of  the  resonrees  of  each  province,  district,  and  town,  throughout  the 
wide  empire  where  Persian  beUes  lettres  were  cultivated,  and  of  the 
proportion  in  which  each  contributed  to  the  great  bazar  of  literature. 

The  title  of  the  book  itself  is,  in  one  respect,  remarkable.  The 
At99k  Kfdmk,  (Fire  Temple,  or  Temple  of  the  Magi,)  seems  certainly 
a  strange  name  for  the  composition  of  a  Mahometan.  The  author. 
In  his  preftice,  ingeniously  argues  for  the  aptness  of  the  title,  but 
gives  no  reason  for  adopting  one  alike  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of 
a  Shfah  or  a  Sunni.  Allusions  to  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Ghebers,  and 
the  Magian  worship,  are  freely  admitted  la  Persian  poetry,  and  in 
the  Diwan  of  Hafis«  in  particular^  are  abundaut  to  excess  -,  though 
in  bis  verses^  as  in  those  of  most  of  the  so«named  Sufis*  such 
allusions,  even  if  not  allegorical,  very  little  impair  the  credit  of  their 

'  >  Since  snanghig  these  sheets,  I  fasve  been  fitvonred  with  a  sight  of  the  "  Far- 
iissse  Oriental,**  a  dictionary  of  Eastern  poets,  pnblished  within  tlie  last  two  yean 
at  Algiers,  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Baron  Rousseau,  before  alluded  to.  Though 
frequent  reference  is  made  tn  it  to  the  Atesh  Kedah,  and  notice  taken  of  some  of 
the  poets  mentioned  in  this  memohr,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  make  any 
material  alteration  in  the  arrangement  I  had  proposed  to  myself* 
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orthodoxy,  which  is,  at  the  best,  far  Arom  being  above  soipicioA  6t 
reproach. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  simUar  compositions, 
the  biographical  part  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  anthology, 
the  memoir  of  each  poet  being  generally  restricted  to  the  praise  of 
his  various  acquirements,  and  containing  few  more  particulars  of  his 
history,  than  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  residence,  and,  perhaps,  the 
time  of  his  death ;  to  which  is  sometimes  added  the  name  of  his 
teacher  in  spiritual,  or  secular  lore,  and  the  profession,  or  pursuit  of 
the  poet  2  these,  with  the  pilgrimage,  and  the  desultory  movements 
of  the  student  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  Derwish  visiting  the 
sacred  shrines,  or  the  courtier  flying  from  the  resentment  of  a 
capricious  and  offended  patron,  form  the  whole  particulars  of  their 
private  life ;  and  it  is  to  this  characteristic  monotony  of  Eastern 
manners  we  must  attribute  the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
such  details  as  their  biographers  afford  us. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Atesh  Kedah  vary  in  bulk  from  240  to  300  folia, 
a  full  page  usually  containing  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred 
lines  of  verse  written  in  four  columns ;  from  this  a  tolerably  good 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  contents.  The  preface  occupies  four 
pages,  in  which  the  author  indulges  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  that 
fanciful  style  of  composition,  which  is  so  congenial  to  Persian  taste, 
and  is  so  diligently  cultivated  by  their  most  admired  writers.  The 
Berliliti  Istihldl  (JML^XamI  c^tw)  a  favourite  figure  of  their  rhetoric. 

Is  here  strictly  followed,  and  the  title  of  the  work  preserved  in 
countless  metaphors  drawn  from  the  element  to  which  it  is  devoted, 
and  reproduced  in  every  variety  of  allusion,  which  Mahometan 
literature  and  mythology  afford.  The  commencement,  as  the  exor- 
dium of  a  pious  Mussulman,  recites  the  praises  of  the  Deity,  glorified 
successively  with  a  selection  from  the  "Excellent  Names^"  and 
illustrated  by  appropriate  instances  of  His  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
mercy.  Thus,  in  the  Creation,  His  glory  shone  forth  in  the  ray  of 
light,  which  ennobled  Adam,  while  His  vengeance  drove  away  Eblis^ 
the  proud  angel,  who  boasted  his /«ry  origin*.  Thus,  the  accepted* 
sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  the  rejected  offering  of  Cain,  are  cited  as 
examples  of  power  and  graciousness,  exhibited  through  the  same 
element,  harmless  or  consuming.    By  His  mercy,  the  fire  of  his 

*  Jaw^I   U^t    ^®  excellent  or  heaatiAil  names— the  attributes  pt  the 
Diyine  ^Being. 

•  ..At  ..w**AiU^5   ,U  /.jr*  ciXXaU   Cor.  xxxviii. 77. 
»  Cor.  V.  2  B  2 
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idolatrdnt  penecntora  became  **  cold  and  a  preservation  wUo  Ahn^ 
ham}$'  the /ame  of  Hi*  hell  received  the  rebellious  Nemrud\  and  the 
fire  of  His  wrath  destroyed  the  accursed  PharaonK  Fire,  tinder 
the  same  All-powerful  direction,  became  the  guide  of  Moses*  in  the 
burning  bush  of  Towa. 

The  element  fire  is  next  examined,  as  the  type  of  love  ;  a  meU* 
phorical  connection,  which  has  been  conceded  to  it  by  the  poets  of 
all  nations;  but  here  it  is  the  indication  of  Divine  love,  prevailing 
over  universal  nature,  animated  and  inanimate.  The  attachment  of 
.  the  moth  to  the  taper — of  the  bulbul  to  the  rose,  furnish  poetical 
illustrations  of  this  favourite  theme  ; — the  tulip  blackened  at  the  coie 
with  the  fire  of  love  3 — the  anemone,  whose  cheeks  are  glowing  with 
admiration  of  Divine  beauty.  It  pervades  the  seasons  :  the  spriog- 
cloud  is  but  smoke  from  the  stove  of  the  Creators  laboratory ;  the 
breeze  of  the  north,  at  His  command,  quenches  the  burning  angoisli 
of  the  rose,  while  the  autumn  rain  descends  as  oil  upon  the  lamp  of 
the  tulip  t  the  cypress  towers  with  its  spiry  top  towards  heaven,  Vike 
the  ascending  smoke  of  lovers*  sighs ;  the  turtle*dove  (Cumri)  sits 
in  ashes  from  the  consuming  fire  of  its  passion. 

From  the  praise  of  Divine  excellence,  which  has  been  declared, 
in  the  beginning,  to  be  "  the  splendour  of  the  Fire-temple  of  the 
heart,  and  the  flame  of  the  firebrand  of  the  tongue ;  the  glowing  of 
the  furnace  of  the  body,  and  the  sparkling  of  the  embers  of  tbe 
sonl,*'  the  author  proceeds  to  the  Exaltation  of  the  Prophet,  which 
must  invariably  occupy  the  second  place  in  an  orthodox  Mahometan 
preface.  Him,  he  declares,  in  a  similar  style  of  allusive  imagery,  to 
be  ''the  taper  of  the  assembly  of  creation** — the  'Mamp-lighter of 
the  banqueting-hall  of  existence;  in  comparison  with  the  world- 
illuminating  sun  of  whose  essence,  the  universality  of  existing  beings 
are  but  an  unenduring  atom,  and  in  competition  with  the  boundless 
sea  of  whose  excellence,  the  totality  of  created  things  are  no  more 
than  a  worthless  drop.**  The  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Prophet  are 
set  forth  in  illustrations  similar  to  the  preceding,  exemplified  in  the 
honours  of  the  M&r&j,  and  the  judgment  on  Abu  Leheb  condemned 
to  "flaming  fire\'V  Next  follows  the  praise  of  Ali,  the  Prophet*s 
cousin,  by  which  the  biographer  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of 

»     1  Cor.  xxi.  60.  •  Cor.  xxi.  »  Cor.  xl.  *  Cor.  xx.  12. 

These  exemplify  the  first  four  of  the  forty  Fires  of  Arab  imagery  enumeiated 
by  Ea-Saalebi,  and  in  the  KeshkuL  See  GSstreich.  Central-Organ  fur  Lit*  Jul^ 
1842. 


47^    Oli    \Jo     iXAf^       Cor.  cxi.  V.  3« 
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establishing  the  orthodoxy  of  his  creeds  and  glorifying  the  patron  of 
that  sect^  which  was  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  Safavean  dynasty, 
and  from  whom  he  derived  his  name,  Lutf  Ali,  the  grace  of  AIL 
After  this  he  conducts  the  reader  through  a  tedious,  but  learned 
dissertation,  in  which  are  discussed  the  excellence  of  the  gift  of 
speech,  and  the  respective  merits  of  prose,  and  verse,  and  in  which 
he  combats  the  Coranic  censure  on  the  poets,  "  whom  those  who  err, 
follow,*'  and  vindicates  his  fraternity  from  similar  aspersions  con- 
veyed in  Arabic  proverbs  and  traditions ;  and  finally  enters  on  the 
subject  of  his  work,  and  his  reasons  for  undertaking  it;  saying  that, 
"  from  the  age  of  early  youth  when  the  gardener  of  love  had 
nourished  the  tender  shoot  of  his  existence  in  the  garden  of  fidelity, 
and  given  it  culture  by  the  moistening  rain;  when,  by  degrees, 
moving  from  his  mother's  lap  to  his  father's  arms,  he  was  from 
thence  confided  to  the  care  of  a  preceptor,  by  whose  affectionate 
zeal  his  eye  derived  light  from  a  book,  and  his  hand  made  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  pen ;"  yet,  withal,  love  and  poetry  were  so  natural  to 
his  ^disposition,  that  "  the  only  letter  of  the  book  he  read,  was 
affection,  and  the  only  character  his  pen  traced,  was  friendship: 
bis  tongue  chaunted  but  the  song  of  love  and  beauty ;  and  his  ear 
hearkened  only  to  the  tale  of  sincerity  and  affection.  Constantly 
treading  this  rosy  path,  and  the  bulbul  of  his  soul  occupied  con* 
tinually  in  warbling  these  lays ;  no  fancy  engaged  his  mind,  save  that 
of  poesy,  sweet  fruit  of  the  garden  of  love ;  no  thought,  but  verse, 
the  ray  of  affection's  lamp."  With  these  inclinations,  the  destiny  of 
young  Lutf  Ali  was  fixed,  and  habit  and  education  made  him  a 
poet,  and  the  friend  of  poets.  His  time  was  now  spent  entirely  in 
perusing  the  writings  of  the  earlier  authors,  and  in  frequenting  the 
society  of  those  who  were  his  contemporaries.  These  pursuits  and 
studies  he  was,  however,  unable  to  gratify,  as  fully  as  his  heart 
desired ;  many  works  of  the  ancient  poets  were  difficult  to  procure^ 
and  his  intercourse  with  the  modern  writers  was  subject  to  frequent 
interruptions  and  disappointments ;  so  that  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  enjoyment  he  already  possessed,  from  the  desire  to  obtain 
more.  His  remedy  was  obvious :  to  make  a  collection  of  the  lives 
and  sayings  of  poets,  both  contemporary  and  those  of  former  times^ 
so  that,  ''  should  his  heart  at  any  time  desire  to  read  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  authors,  the  sight  of  this  thomless  rose-bed,  rivalling  with 
its  fragrant  herbs  of  diction  the  parterres  of  the  garden  of  paradise, 
might  gratify  the  soul  by  its  scent;  and  whenever  his  mind  should 
be  disposed  to  seek  the  society  of  his  contemporaries,  the  view  of 
this  sorrowless  treasure  might  with  the  splei^dour  of  its  jewels  of 
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eloqaence,  rejoice  the  ear  of  tbe  eouli  in  emalatioa  of  the  W4di 
Aymen,'* 

When  the  nnmher  of  the  author's  yean  had  extended  fron 
thirty  to  forty,  he  had  "  collected  lapfolla  of  the  tnlips  and  roMi 
t^  CaaidahsS  and  iUled  his  skirts  with  the  basU  and  hyacinths  of 
OhazaIsS  and  had  stored  his  treasury  with  the  rabies  and  yacnts  of 
Mesnawis^  and  the  silks  and  brocades  of  Rnb&'Csij  or,    in  other 
words,  he  had  attentively  read,  and  carefully  selected  from,  the 
best  Diwans,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  and  when 
they  were  not  accessible,  had  made  use  of  rarious  Tatkirahs ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  for  those  of  his  contemporaries,  either  from  his  ovn 
inspection,  or  from  the  dictation  of  persons  of  taste ;  and  whenever 
he  found  in  histpry  any  mention  of  the  poet*s  place  of  birth  or 
residence,  he  noted  it  down,  with  a  short  geog;raphical  description, 
arranging  its  natives  or  inhabitants  alphabetically,  without  regard  to 
order  of  chronology,  or  precedence   of  rank  or  merit,  with  tlie 
extracts  from  their  works,  according  to  their  final  letter.     This  book 
he  named  the  /ttesh  Kedah,  or  Fire  Temple,  because  he    thereby 
devoted  to  the  fire  of  envy  all  preceding  Tazkirahs  whatever )  and 
he  furnished  the  whole  with  a  Fihrist,  or  table  of  contents,  for 
facility  of  reference.*' 

While  he  was  engaged  in  its  arrangement,  a  young  poetaster  of 
his  acquaintance,  ''unripe  in  judgment  as  he  was  immature  ia 
years,"  proposed  that  some  of  his  own  compositions  also  should  be 
inserted,  to  embellish  the  anthology  of  this  work,  which  sacrifice  to 
vanity  Lutf  Ali  directly  refused,  telling  him  that  this  was  "  truly  a 
Fire  Temple,  in  whose  furnace  thorns  would  be  consumed,  but  rem 
turn  to  delicious  attar,  to  rejoice  the  senses.** 

The  author  then  gives  an  account  of  the  divisions  of  his  book, 
which,  in  conformity  with  Eastern  practice,  bear  an  allusion  to  its 
title,  under  the  names  of  Censers,  Flames,  Firebrands,  Flashes,  &c.*,  and 
which,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  corresponding  terms  in  transls* 
tion,  make  the  arrangement  appear  somewhat  unlogical.  Such 
fanciful  technicalities  seem  to  originate  from  the  acknowledged  rule 
of  employing  for  the  terms  of  prosody.  Doors,  Wings,  Tent-ropes,  and 
other  parts  of  an  Arab  habitation.  This  taste,  exaggerated  by  tbe 
imaginative  genius  of  the  Persians,  has  suggested  a  thousand  con* 

1  y^VAa? — y  i — c^  JkA*4""~^lj  ,  \  the  four  principal  kinds  of  compo- 
sition in  r&ae^Ele^f  Ode,  Heroic  or  DidacHo  Poem,  and  Tetrattich. 
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ceiti  in  the  arrmngement  and  division  of  their  books,  Thnsi  our 
aathor*s  predecessor,  Jami,  has  divided  his  Baharistan  (or  Abode  of 
Spring)  into  BaioMahi  (gardens)  \  and  the  great  Persian  Dictionar]r> 
the  Hefl  Knlsum,  or  Seven  Seas,  derives  the  names  of  its  subordi« 
nate  sections  and  chapters  from  various  terms  of  navigation,  or  of 
marine  geography.  Thus^  al8o>  in  compliance  with  Eastern  taste» 
Dr.  Dom,  in  the  chapters  of  his  elegant  version  of  a  part  of  Sadi's 
Galistan',  has  snbstitated  Lwigang  (garden^^Walk)  for  the  less 
appropriate  Bdb  (door)  of  the  original  i  and  an  interesting  little 
miscellany  of  translation^  published  by  Yon  Hammeri  was  named 
Rosendl  (Rose-oil),  and  the  volumes  numbered  as  1st  and  2nd 
Flasket. 

The  following  is  the  author's  own  division  i*^^*'  This  biography 
consists  of  t^o  Mttjmarahs:  the  first  Majmarah  Is  in  commenloratioa 
of  the  lives  and  poems  of  the  eloquent  men  of  earlier  times  |  it  is 
composed  of  a  Shfllah,  in  relation  of  the  biography  and  poetry  of 
kings  and  princes  of  every  nation^  and  of  amirs  of  exalted  rank,  of 
the  Ttirk  and  other  tribeS)  without  special  reference  to  any  particular 
country  J  and  three  Akhfafs,  In  relation  of  the  poets  of  Irih, 
Ttir4n,  and  Hindustan ;  and  one  Furdgh,  on  the  biography  of  the 
virtuous  ladies  of  all  countries.  And  the  second  Ma}marah,  Which 
is  in  description  ot  the  lives  and  conceptions  of  contemporaneous 
poets,  is  composed  of  two  Periawif  the  first  Pertaw  comprises  the 
thoughts  of  my  friends  and  contemporaries  |  and  the  second^  which 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  I  have  completed  by  a  feW  of  my  own 
raw  conceptions,  in  the  hope  that  from  the  warm  breath  oi  (the 
favour  and  indulgence  of)  my  friends,  they  may  attain  maturityi 
Success  is  f^om  Ood  alone  1**  He  then  recapittdates  these  divisions 
rather  more  at  length,  and  gives  a  sort  of  index  of  the  distriets  And 
towns  and  authors*  names. 

This  arrangement  gives  the  whole  empire  of  Persian  poetry 
under  the  three  grand  divisions  of  Iran,  TuraOj  and  Hindustan,  pre* 
ceded  by  an  account  of  the  poets  of  foreign  origin.  The  geographi- 
cal heads  are  further  subdivided  into  provinces,  and  again  into 
districts  and  cities.  These  four  books  (to  nse  a  more  simple  nomen* 
elature)  comprise  all  the  author*  previous  to  Lntf  AIi*s  own  time  j 
his  contetoporaiies  form  a  second  grand  division  of  the  work,  and  the 
account  of  his  own  poems  and  life  is  contained  in  a  third  part. 

The  first  book  is  interesting,  more  from  the  histoHeal  fame  df 
the  authors  it  names>  than  for  the  excellenee  of  their  eompo«itions» 

^  Drey  LiistgXfl^  atlS  flhUtdi'S  IlMeilhailt««^tlSmbuig,  1827. 
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It  18  pleming  to  observe  how  many  of  the  kings,  princes,  at&d  pmrnhmm, 
who  figure  in  the  pages  of  Eastern  history,  as  conquerors,  warriors,  and 
governors,  make  their  appearance  here  in  the  more  attractive  character 
of  poets,  hnmbly  awaiting  that  criticism  of  their  poetical  composi- 
tions, which  history  affords  os  of  their  actions,  and  to  the  censure  of 
both  of  which  their  power  and  rank  made  them  inaccessible  during 
the  period  of  their  life  and  rule. 

Of  these  "  royal  and  noble  authors,*'  the  first  is  the  son  of  the 
conqueror  Mahmtid  of  Ghazni,  famous  and  infamous,  as  the  patron 
of  Firdiisiy  and  the  object  of  his  celebrated  satire.  That  monarch 
does  not  seem  to  have  himself  practised  the  art  of  which  he  was, 
somewhat  ostentatiously,  the  protector;  and  of  his  son,  whose 
Kuniyat  was  Abti  Muhammad,  here  quoted  as  Ibn  Mahmtid  Ghaz- 
nawi,  four  lines  only  are  given,  a  tetrastich,  feelingly,  but  rather 
punning] y,  lamenting  his  mistress,  who  was  drowned. 

This  chapter  contains  some  striking  names :  the  Emperors  Ha* 
m&yiin  and  Akbar ;  Shah  Shujii  and  his  brother  Ab(i  Yezid  of  the 
Muzaffar  dynasty ;  of  the  Safides,  Shah  Ismail  and  his  sons,  and 
Shah  Abb&s ;  Jelaluddin  Meleksh6h,  and  Tdghml,  the  last  of  the 
Seljtiks. 

These  princes,  however  distinguished  by  historical  interest,  do 
not  appear  entitled  to  much  poetic  merit.  Of  Jelltluddfn  Akber  and 
Jel&luddin  Melekshah  the  biographer  gives  only  a  few  lines,  as 
specimens.  Those  of  the  Seljtikf  prince  form  a  quatrain,  in  the 
amatory  style,  of  trifling  import.  His  imperial  namesake  offers  only 
a  bacchanalian,  or  rather  anti-bacchanalian,  stanza,  in  which  the 
august  poet  deplores  his  last  night*s  visit  to  the  tavern  as  the  cause 
of  headache,  in  a  strain  of  drunken  repentance  quite  independent  of 
Sufi  interpretation. 

Of  the  two  first  and  greatest  monarchs  of  the  Safavean  dynasty^ 
Shah  Ismail  and  Shah  Tahmasp,  our  author  is  bound  to  make 
honourable  mention,  and,  accordingly.  Shah  Ismail,  under  the  name 

s 

Khatdyi  (^Ik^),  is  commemorated  with  all  the  veneration  accorded 

by  the  modem  Persians  to  the  founder  of  a  glorious  dynasty,  and 
the  descendant  of  the  sainted  Mtis&^j  the  particulars  of  which  holy 
lineage  are  recited  in  this  biography,  without  differing  from  the 
same  genealogy  as  given  in  other  authors.  His  successor.  Shah 
Tahmasp,  a  glorious  name  in  the  annals  of  modem  Persia,  contri* 
butes  to  the  anthology  a  few  lines  of  humorous  description  of  cities 

>  H(i8&  Kiadm,  the  soveath  ImAnu 
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and  their  inbabitanU,  in  which  the  royal  satirist  pronounces  Isfahan 
to  be  a  Paradise,  bat  declares  a  dog  of  Kashan  to  be  superior  to  the 
nobles  of  Cum,  though  the  people  of  Kashan  are  inferior  to  a  dog 
themselves.  His  brothers,  Elcas,  and  Behram  MIrz4,  are  praised 
for  their  talent;  the  latter,  as  well  as  his  son,  Sult&n  Ibrahim 
Mirzd  (JU-),  put  to  death  by  order  of  Ismail  II.,  is  commemorated 
for  his  skill  in  penmanship,  in  which  Ibrahim  was  the  "  Pearl  of  his 
age,"  and  was  also  unrivalled  in  criticism  and  composition.  The 
Prince  Sam  Mirza,  the  second  of  Ismail's  four  sons,  is  introduced 
here  under  his  poetical  name  of  Simi  {^[^),  employed  by  him 
in  the  title  of  his  work  Tuhfahl  Sdmf  *,  already  mentioned. 

Abb&s  the  Great,  and  Abb&s  the  Second,  son  of  Shah  Safi,  fur- 
nish but  one  distich  each.  The  memoir  of  the  Great  Abbas  is  chiefly 
historical,  though  he  is  stated  to  have  indulged  occasionally  in 
poetical  composition.  Under  the  name  of  Adili  (J^U)  appears  the 
worthless  Ismail,  the  second  of  the  name,  who  is  here  extolled  for 
the  glory  of  his  reign,  the  loftiness  of  his  mind,  and  the  purity  of 
his  poetic  taste,  of  which  the  short  specimen  given  is  a  very  insufii* 
cient  proof. 

Sultan  Hus&in  Mirza  Bdicara,  under  the  name  Husdinf  (^JUam^) 

his  son  Badi£izzeman  Mirza>  and  his  grandson  Muhammad "Mtimin 
Mirza,  are  noticed  in  memoirs  not  much  differing  from  those  quoted* 
by  De  Sacy  from  S4m  Mirza's  work.  Shah  Shujd*,  Muzaffar,  in  the 
fragment  given  of  his  composition,  offers  a  specimen  of  poetical 
bravado,  quite  equal  to  the  boasting  of  the  Homeric  heroes.  Ibn 
Yemin  (Amfr  Mahm(id)  justifies  the  praises  his  biographer  bestows 
on  him  by  a  few  ingenious  and  pleasing  specimens.  Abdallah  Khan 
and  Obdidallah  Khan,  both  chiefs  of  the  Usbeks,  a  tribe  so  formid« 
able  by  their  incursions  into  the  Persian  empire,  contribute  also, 
though  insignificantly,  to  the  list  of  warlike  chiefs,  who  occasionally 
composed  in  verse. 

Of  Amfr  Ali  Sh(r,  the  poet,  the  patron  and  friend  of  poets,  the 
critic  and  poetical  biographer,  our  author  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
admiration  and  esteem,  and  echoes  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  him 
by  Dowlatshah,  under  the  name  of  Fenayi  (i^Ui)'  the  Persian 
Takhallus  of  the  great  Yizir,  who,  in  his  Turkish  poetry,  assumed 

1  M.  de  Saoy,  Notices  et  Extr.,  translates  <<  Present  Snblime;''  ^[^ 
having  no  doubt  also  an  allusion  to  the  author*8  name. 

s  Notices  et  Extraitsdes  Mannsczits,  &c.,  torn.  ir.  pp.  278,  279. 

*  In  Yon  Hammer's  work  FmU  (^^  V)  '^  CP^«o  as  Hir  Ali  Shir's 
poetic  name» 
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that  of  Nev&yi  (^ty ),  by  which  he  to  bettor  known.    The 

work  being  devoted  exclusively  to  Persian  writers,  the  biographer  has 
confined  himself  to  a  short  extract  in  that  language.  The  prmctiee 
of  employing  a  double  Takhallus  seems  to  have  been  nBtial  with 
those  poets  who  composed  in  two  languages.  In  the  history  of  Hin- 
dustani  literatures  Nis6mu*l  Mulk  is  stated  to  have  written  under 
two  poetic  names,  and  M.  de  Tassy  thinks  it  probable  he  oned  thai 


of  Asof  («JLm()  in  his  Hindustani  compositions;  Niz&ni  {^UH) 
occurring  throughout  the  Ghazals  of  his  Persian  Diwan.  Sometimes 
also  a  different  Takhallus  seems  to  have  been  adopted  at  different 
periods  of  life,  as  a  change  of  circumstances  or  a  novel  turn  of  mind 
influenced  the  spirit  of  composition;  or  at  the  pleasure  of  thdr 
prince,  or  patron;  or  of  their  shaikh,  or  teacher,  who  seems  fre- 
quently to  have  performed  the  part  of  a  poetical  sponsor.  Instances 
of  both  occur  in  these  memoirs.  Thus,  KhAcftnl  (HacdikI)  was 
named  after  Mintichehr,  Kh6c&n  of  Shirwan;  and  in  the  chapter 
now  under  notice,  Tahm&sp  Culi  Beg  first  called  himself  Ahdi 

(^J^)*  but  later  in  life  assumed  the  name  of  Arshi  i^J^j^*)  ^ 

more  suitable  to  the  lofty  aspiring  of  his  genius,  and  the  spiritual 
direction  he  obeyed  in  more  mature  age. 

The  other  memoirs  in  this  chapter  are  chiefly  of  Begs,  Khans, 
and  petty  princes  of  the  Sh&mlil,  Afsh&r,  Turkm&n,  and  other  tribes, 
whose  history  is  only  interesting  as  being  connected  with  that  of 
more  important  personages,  and  their  compositions  in  general, 
neither  of  great  length,  nor  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  them  to  a 
higher  place  as  poets  than  as  potentates.  Of  these,  however,  MasAtid 
and  Anisi'  wrote  Mesnavis;  Selim^  a  Mesnavi  and  a  Diwan; 
Suhadi',  a  Persian  and  a  Turkish  Diwan,  and  a  Mesnavi  of  Lafll  and 

^  Histolra  de  la  Literature  Hindoui  et  Htadonstsniy  par  H.  Garoin  ds  Ttmy* 
Tome  i,y  article  NiMam» 

*  From  ifLyMy  the  Throne  of  Cbd. 

«  Anisi  ^^^\ ;  name,  Yol  Culi  Beg  ( J^  ,J^^)'  ^^  *^®  Shimlfi  tribe, 
was  at  Heriit  in  the  service  of  All  Culi  Khan,  after  whose  death  he  went  to  Hindus- 
tan, in  the  service  of  the  Khdn  KhAndn  ;  was  a  companion  of  Shikibi  (  ^juSii) 
of  Isfahan,  whose  life  is  given  among  the  memous  of  the  author's  oontemponuriea. 

*  Selfm  (*.JLMr)i  Mahintmad  Ouli^  BhAnldj  lived  ia  Tehrin  and  CaswAi. 

'  Amir  Nizfomddln  Ahmed,  a  noble  of  the  Jaghatsjr  (rtbe,  was  called  litludll 

C{J^fii*^^*  a  name  given  to  him  I6y  Shaikh  Asri  ^ifj&l  }l  died  907.    It  was 
to  him  that  Husain  WAiz  dedicated  his  Persian  version  of  the  Kalilah  IHittiiahi 
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Mejntio.  S&lim'  was  author  of  one  of  the  numeroiis  poeme  on  the 
story  of  Ytisuf  and  Zulaikha;  and  It&bi'  ventured  to  emulate 
Nizami  in  the  composition  of  a  Khamsah.     S&diki  ( JjUd)  assisted 

biography  by  a  Tazkirah,  in  Turkish,  of  his  contemporaries. 

Of  these  Lutf  Ali  speaks  mostly  in  favourable  terms,  particu- 
larly of  Anfsi,  from  whose  Mahmdd  and  Ay&z  he  gives  rather  k 
long  extract ;  and  of  M&yli  (,JU.«)>  to  whose  poetry  he  professes 

to  be  much  attached  (3>:>L«)  ^^^  from  whose  compositions  he  has 
tnade  the  largest  selection  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  1 60  lines  from  his 
Casidahs  and  Ghazals.  He  describes  him  as  handsome,  virtuous, 
and  accomplished,  acquainted  with  love,  and  skilled  in  the  poetic 
art ;  his  name  Mirza  Cnli>  of  Turkman  family,  and  residing  at 
Meshhed  al  Rizawi. 

Helali  (j^)>  of  Jaghatay  family,  was  born  in  Asterdb&d,  and 

atndied  there  ^  from  thence  he  went  to  Herat,  where  he  was  the 
''  admired  of  all  admirers,"  for  his  personal  and  mental  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  society  much  courted.  He  wrote  two  Mesnavis,  the 
Shah  and  Derwish,  and  L&ili  and  Mejntin)  also  a  poem  called  Safdt 

al  Aashikln  (^JtiUJl  c:j\JlJ).     At  last  "he  drank  the  draught 

of  martyrdom  by  order  of  Abdallah  Khan  Uzbek,  for  the  crime 

of  heresy  («jj<SJf  klif  following  the  Shiah  tenets),  in  the  year  939." 

His  fragments  of  Ghazals,  Casidahs,  and  some  quatrains,  quoted 
here,  furnish  about  124  lines. 

A  well-known  name,  Cabtis  ben  Weshmgfr,  Prince  of  Dflem, 
appears  to  furnish  an  illustration  worthy  of  remark,  as  the  poet 
cited  in  the  Ferhengi  Shiidri  as  Mir  Abti*l  Mftani,  in  such*numerous 
quotations,  as  to  have  merited  a  particular  notice  by  Baron  Ham- 
mer-Purgstall,  who  collected  the  "  disjecti  membra  po^tse,*'  under 
the  title  of  "Abulmaani*8  Juwelenschniire'."  The  doubts  respecting 
the  real  author  of  those  witty  and  talented  fragments  are,  I  think, 
fully  cleared  by  the  short  memoir  attached  to  his  name  in  this  chap- 
ter, in  which  the  Amir  Cdbtis  is  identified  with  Shemsuddin  Abu*l 
M&&ni*,  and  the  short  and  only  specimen  given  of  his  Persian 

1  8AUm  (aJLm)  Mshmtlld  Beg,  Turkmaii,  dwelt  at  Tabris. 

i  ItAbi^(^Uc)>  of  the  Tekelu  tribe,  inhabited  Bey  (e^)>  and  went  after-^ 

wards  to  Hindustan. 

*  Juwelenachnure  Abnl-Haam*8,  dorch  Joseph  von  Hammer.    Wien,  1822. 
«  Not  Shems  ul  MiiOi,  nor  Abtt*l  MUU.   All  the  MSS.  which  have  the  diaeriacsl 

points  perfeety  have    J\jM  • 
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poetry  agrees,  both  in  taste  and  subject,  with  many  of  tbe  ▼< 
scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  Ferhengi  Shnari. 

The  list  closes  with  the  name  t>f  Saltan  YticCib,  successor  < 
Hasan  Padishah  Turkman,  of  whom  the  author  says,  that  froi 
what  he  had  read  in  history  he  seems  to  have  been  the  grcates 
prince  that  nation  ever  had. 

There  are  eighty-three  memoirs  in  this  section^  and  the  versa 
quoted  amount  to  about  one  thousand. 

In  the  second  book,  the  author  enters  on  his  first  grand  geogia- 
phical  division,  Irio,  of  which  the  provinces  of  Azarbaijan  and 
Shirwan  offer  the  names  of  fifty-three  poets,  thirty-nine  belonging  to 
the  city  of  Tabriz,  the  native  place  of  Maul&na  Shemsuddin,  of  whose 
poetry  no  specimens  are  given  here,  the  mystical  Diwan  which  bean 
his  name  being  well  known,  as  Lutf  Ali  states,  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  his  honour,  by  his  disciple,  the  Mawlawi  Jeldluddln  Rdrai 

Of  Tabriz  were  also  S&^ib  («^Lt0  M(rz&  Muhammad  Ali),  author  of 

a  diwan  of  one  hundred  thousand  Bayts;  Shah  C&sim  Anwiur  the 

Sayyid,  and  mystic  poet ;  Muhammad  Ass&r  (jjas)   whose  poesn 
Mihr  and  Mushteri  the  biographer  much  admires ;  Hakfm   Catria 
(u\^y^)  ben  Mansiir^  according  to  Dowlatshah  a  native  of  Termed, 
but  by  Lutf  Ali,  on  tbe  authority  of  Muhammad  Awfi,  and  other 
writers,  assigned  to  Tabriz  ;  and  Shaikh  Muhammad  Shebisteri^  from 
whose  spiritual  poem,  Gulshani  R&z\  some  extracts  are  inserted. 
Khacdni',  and  his  contemporaries,  Feleki',  and  Ztilfacdr*,  were  of 
Shirw&n.     The  specimens  given  of  the  poets  of  these  provinces  are 
not  very  numerous,  except  those  of  Khacani,  the  great  panegjrric 
poet,  from  whose  verses  one  thousand  four  hundred  lines  are  selected. 
There  is  also  an  extract  of  one  hundred  and  forty  lines  from  the 
J&mi  Jem,  and  the  lyric  compositions  of  Awhadi  of  Mar&ghah. 

Khor&s&n,  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  offers  the  splendid 
names  of  Anweri,  Jami,  and  Sen&y(,  each  standing,  respectively, 
among  the  highest  in  the  elegiac,  romantic,  and  didactic  styles. 
Anweri,  from  Abiwerd,  a  district  of  Khdwaran,  commences  the 
chapter  with  a  biographical  notice  of  rather  more  length  than  is 
devoted  to  most  of  these  lives,  followed  by  an  extract  of  above  one 
thousand  of  his  verses )  and  the  extracts  from  the  authors  of  the 
Heft  Awrang  and  Hadlcah  are  of  proportionate  length.     Of  Hdtifi, 

>  The  GulBhani  Riz  has  been  published  by  Baron  Hammer-Piu^gstall.  "MMt- 
mud  Schebisteri^B  Rosenflor  dee  Geheinmiseefl,"  1838. 

'  These  lives  are  given  by  M«  Cfaarmoy ;  *^  Exp^tion  d^  Alexandre,**  4e. 
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JaTni*8  nepbew,  a  native  also  of  J^m^some  quotations  are  given  from 
liis  poem  of  the  Heft  Manzar^  and  from  his  Sh&hinsh&h  N&roeh. 

Under  his  native  town  of  Tds,  appears  Firdtisi,  the  first,  if  not  the 
on  1}^  epic  poet  of  Persia,  and  Asadi,  his  preceptor.  Fifteen  poets  do 
honour  to  Kem&n,  among  whom  the  principal  merit  seems  to  he 

given  toManl&naWahshi  (_i;^^)  hy  others  called  of  Yezd,  because 

he  lived  there.  Three  mesnawis  of  his  composition  are  named,  Khnld 
Barrein'y  Nazir  n  Manzdr',  and  Ferhad  u  Shirin  5  of  which  the 
two  last  were  written  in  the  measure  of  Nizami's  Khusm  and  Shirin ; 
the  first  in  that  of  the  Makhzan  al  Asrar  of  the  same  poet ;  the  first 
two  are  not  spoken  of  in  very  flattering  terms,  but  his  poem  on  the 
loves  of  Shirin,  if  it  had  been  completed,  the  biographer  thinks 
would  have  been  excellent.     He  also  wrote  a  Diwan,  from  which,  as 

well  as  from  his  two  best  mesnawis  and  his  ^uoUcX#aS  about  nine 

hundred  lines  of  extracts  are  given. 

Nlshaptir  presents  the  names  of  Ab(i  Talib  Fariduddfn,  called 
Att&r,  and  of  Omar  Ben  Khay&m  ;  of  the  moralist,  and  of  the  free- 
thinker. Also  of  Naziri  {(SyJai)  "an  incomparable  poet^;*'  some, 
however,  have  assigned  Naziri  to  Jawfn,  as  his  place  of  birth. 

Her4t  contains  few  names  worthy  of  record,  though  twenty 
poets  appear  as  natives  there.  Hakim  Azraki,  the  author  also  of  the 
Alfiah  Shalfiah,  composed  a  diwan  of  ten  thousand  baytsj  and 
Muzaffar  was  styled  by  Dowlatshah  a  second  Khacani,  to  which 
praise  Lutf  Ali  considers  him  but  little  entitled,  and  differs  also  from 
Mejduddin  Hemger  in  his  comparison  of  Im&mi,  another  poet  of 
Herdt,  with  his  contemporary,  the  great  Slidi  of  Shirdz. 

The  extracts  of  all  the  authors  quoted  in  this  chapter  amount  to 
above  7000  lines,  and  the  number  of  poets  named  are  one  hundred 
and  seventy. 

The  provinces  of  Tabarist&n,  Gildn,  and  Mazenderkn,  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  present  a  list  of  poets  not 
very  remarkable  for  their  fame,  nor  are  their  extracts  numerous  i 
from  these,  however,  must  be  excepted  Mas&ud  S&ad  Selmdn,  who 
is  distinguished  by  a  selection  of  five  hundred  lines  from  his  works, 
composing  at  least  half  the  quotations. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Arabian  and 
Persian  Irac.    The  former  furnishes  only  five  poets,  with  but  a  very 

i^Oi^  '^^^Jdi  '^^UJU^^U 
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lew  Uses  of  quotation,  not  irofficient  to  cttaUisb  tbcm  as  antbon  d 
merit    ^'Pnotdence  is  (prcn  to  Irtc  Arab  in  this  chapter^  liaa 
pioos  retpeet  to  All  and  the  Imams,  whose  holy  ahrines  it  oontains." 
The  extensive  proTioce  of  Ir4c  Ajam,  eomprehendin^^  the  mtiiMd 
Isfahan,  Rey,  Cazwin,  Camy  K&sh&n,  oontribntes  very  largely  to  lie 
memoirs  and  anthology.    Isfahan,  Lutf  Ali*s  native  city,  commeiuxiy 
and  the  biographer  does  honour  to  his  birth-place,  by  citing^  seventy* 
seven  poets^  its  inhabitants.     Of  these,  he  particularly  distioguishes 
Jemiluddin  Abdu*Razz&c,  and  Kemtiuddin  Isml^l,  his  aon;  their 
compositions  hold  a  very  high  place  among  those  who  wrote  in  the 
elegiac  and  panegyric  styles.     Rafi(iddfo,  their  contemporary  and 
rival,  was  bom  at  Lobnan  near  Isfahan,  and  was  constantly  engaged 
in  poetical  strife  with  them.    Another  contemporary  was  SbarfiiddEa 
Fazl  Allah  Seferdeh,  Poet  King,  author  of  the  Atb4c  al  Zehb,  or 

Scales  of  Gold  (ua^^I  oU^O  in  imitation  of  the  Atwac  al  Zehb', 
of  Zamakshari.  Ntiri,  of  Isfahan,  a  poet  not  much  known  otherwise, 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  some  estimation,  in  proof  of  which,  a  few 

extracts  are  given  from  his  Diwan }  and  Mir  Sabrf  (jSjjuci^  who 
had  before  called  himself  F&ris  Qjtjis)  ^M,  in  his  time,  considered 

by  the  people  of  Irac  as  a  second  Sb&hi'j  Lutf  Ali  even  gives  him 
the  preference  over  that  poet,  from  the  remains  which  he  had  seen 
of  his  Diwan.    Mir  Sabrf  lived  in  the  time  of  Shah  Tahmasp. 

Two  remarkable  memoirs  are  tbos^  of  N4sir  Khusrd,  and  Za- 
miri,  both  of  Isfahan.  Nasir  Khusrd  AlawP,  is  well  known  in  the 
history  of  the  earlier  Persian  poets.  Lutf  Ali  gives  Nfcsir*8  sketch 
of  his  own  life,  which  forms  a  most  interesting,  and  highly  curious 
piece  of  autobiography,  but  is  far  too  long  to  be  quoted  entire  in 
this  sketch,  and  suffers  much  by  abridgement.  It  commences  witii 
an  account  of  his  education,  from  childhood  till  his  accomplishment 
of  those  deeper  studies,  which  obtained  for  him  an  extensive  reputa- 
tion as  a  philosopher,  but  which  compromised  the  credit  of  his 
orthodoxy,  and  afforded  bis  enemies  the  opportunity  of  attacking 


Ul 


^  '  ^  '^,VM  i3\^\      ^'Bsmadbselisii's  QMmt  Halsbiindtf,"  by  Joseph 

Von  Hammer,  Wien,  1835. 

•  AcA  Malek  B.  JemAluddfn  of  BehxtLVrir,  called  Amir  ShUhl. 

'  He  was  seventh  in  descent  from  Mtialf,  the  seventh  Imam.    /  •  ^  yoii 
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him  and  his  disciplisi,  as  oppoied  to  the  tmie  religion  of  lelam*  Tba 

details  of  these  persecntions,  and  the  consequent  wanderings  of 

Naair^  and  of  his  brother^  Abu  S4id  Khusr(i»  extend  through  six 

folio  pages  of  memoir,  terminating  with  the  death  of  N&sir,  at  the 

extraordinary  age  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  up  to  which  time, 

and  to  within  some  hours  of  his  death,  the  narrative  was  continued 

by  himself.    He  concluded  by  bequeathing  his  numerous  works,  by 

name,  to  his  different  friends,  and  dictating  to  his  brother  exact 

instructions  for  his  interment,  which  was  performed  in  the  eave  he 

had  for  many  years  Inhabited  in  a  certain  district  of  Badakhshfin, 

ivhere  he  had  devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  contemplation,  in  retire* 

mant  from  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  the  dreaded  persecution  of 

his  enemies.     The  conclusion  of  the  memoir  was  written  by  his 

brother,  Abti  Skid,  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  last  moments  of 

the  dying  philosopher,  whose  repeated  professions  of  belief  in  the 

liahometan  faith  may,  perhaps,  redeem  him  from  the  charge  of 

infidelity,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  is  attached  to 

his  memory.    Some  of  the  circumstances  recorded  in  this  memoir 

are  so  extraordinary,  especially  the  use  he  declares  himself  to  have 

made  of  tidismans,  by  which  spirits  were  rendered  subservient  to 

his  will,  and  the  appearance  of  the  two  supernatural  agents,  who 

assisted  Abu  Skid  in  the  labours  of  bis  brother's  interment,  that 

Lutf  Ali  declares  his  inability  to  explain  many  parts  of  the  Taz- 

kirah  he  quotes ;  but  from  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  understand, 

and  from  the  testimony  of  other  authors,  he  allows  N&sir  the  merit 

of  deep  learning  and  extensive  acquirements.      Of  his   poetical 

talent  he  could  only  give  a  specimen  from  indirect  sources,  not 

having  seen  his  Diwan  }  and  had  selected  about  one  hundred  and 

thirty  lines,  chiefly  from  his  Casidahs,  which  appear  to  have  been, 

for  the  most  part,  employed  in  enigmatic  description,  or  devoted  to 

the  praise  of  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead. 

ZamM  (Kemfiluddin  Husain)  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Shah 
Tahmasp  Safawi.  "  His  salty  poetry  was  a  plaster  to  the  wounded 
breasts  of  lovers,  and  his  sweet  couplets  shed  repose  on  the  souls  of 
the  holy."     "  On  account  of  his  skill  in  geomancy  he  assumed  the 

poetical  name  of  Zamiri'*  (jSj^^  the  intelligent,  or  contemplative). 
'*Night  and  day,  in  public  and  in  private,  he  was  continually  occu- 
pied in  reading  and  composing.*'  "Neither  in  Isfahan  nor  elsewhere 
had  any  poet  been  author  of  so  many  works,**  though,  as  Lutf  Ali 
shrewdly  remarks,  ''  the  Mauldna  would  have  done  better  if  he  had 
considered  the  quality,  rather  than  the  quantity,  of  his  composi- 
tions."    The  catalogue  of  those  enumerated  in  this  memoir  presents 
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a  formidable  array,  aufficient  to  entitle  Zamfrf  to 
of  genius  and  the  variety  of  bis  productions, 
Jdmi  and  Farfduddin  Attir.  Besides  nnmerona  Dimrmns,  be  n 
antbor  of  six  Mesnawis'j  N&z  u  Niy&x;  Behar  a  Khaz^n  (Spcia^ 
and  Antomn)  j  Hasanat  al  Akbiir  i  poems  on  the  loves  of  Wimir 
and  Azrkf  and  of  Lailaand  Mejnun;  and  an  lakender  Nmack 
His  Diwans  of  Gbazals  were  tbus  arranged:  those  not  in  tended  sr, 
imitations,— *of  which  seven'  were  completed;  and  those  vrfaich  wcr 
in  imitation  of,  or  to  correspond  with,  the  Diwans  of  oilier  poett 
Of  these  last,  six  were  composed  after  the  following  di8ting;ald!ied 
writers  of  Ghazals':  Khajah  HiEz,  and  B&b&  Fighini,  both  of  Sktf- 
raz;  Jdmf;  Lis&ni  of  Shiraz ;  Sh&h(  of  Sebzawar;  BendyC  of  Herat; 
Mir  Silabi  of  Meshbed;  As&fi  of  Herat;  B4b6  Shahfdi  of  Cam; 
M(r  Ham^yun  of  Isfrain ;  Mir  Ashraf  Jehan  of  Cazwm  ;  Kemil 
of  Khdjend;  and  Amir  Khusru  and  Hasan,  of  Dehli.  Besidei 
the  above,  fonr  Diwans  were  arranged  in  imitation  of  Saadi*8  Taybil, 
Bed&yi,  Khaw&tim,  and  Ghazali^tl  Cadimab\  Of  this  volaminoof 
Writer  an  extract  of  only  sixty-six  lines  is  given,  which  were  all 
Lutf  AH  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  of  Persian  Irac  furnish  copiovi 


')ji^ 


jUI 


'  These  Diwans  were  thus  named,  respectively,  in  the  ordecs  of  tlie  aathoif 
enumerated : — 


i5U 


JUT  tf  i«zu 


I  have  not  translated  these  titles,  which,  with  those  preceding  them,  »,,«» 
selected  chiefly  with  regard  to  sound  and  rhyme,  and  many  of  them  evidently  in 
allusion  to  the  Diwan,  or  author,  imitated. 

OIaxL— 2^'*^ (H^'>^ *^»^  ^-''^V*  »    ***®  imitations  are 

wyled    oyib— *;,U^— ^uln  JylJo— ^J  SLjl^i 
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mAteriab  (pt  biography.  Rey«  with  twetity*two  poets^  prese&tfi  the 
names  of  Uoil(ii\  a  native  of  TehHLn,  but  reaident  here,  whose 
Casidahfi  are  iDoch  admired  -,  and  of  Pend&r',  .whose  Diwan  had 
not  been  seen  by  Lntf  AH,  bat  who  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  and  is  stated  to  have  composed  in  Persian  iind  Arabic 
and  in  the  dialect  of  DOem. 

Cazwln  and  Cum  have  each  a  numerous  list.  Of  the  forty-two 
poets  of  the  former  town,  Lutf  Ali  particularly  praises  SharafS  a 
writer  not  much  known  from  other  biographies,  but  considered  to 
be  superior  to  any  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Baba  Shahidi,  a  ''renowned 
poet*'  in  the  service  of  Sultan  Y^ctib,  was  of  Cum.  After  Y£lctib*8 
death,  he  went  to  Khorasan,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  o^ 
Abdurrahm&n  Jam£,  and  the  favour  of  Sultan  Husain  Mirza 
Baicara.  Among  the  memoirs  of  the  poets  of  Cum  is  that  of 
Shaikh  Niz&mi,  already  mentioned,  as  being  quoted^  by  Professor 
Charmoy. 

Cum  has  thirty-five  poets.  Kashan  presents  forty-two  'poets, 
though,  from  the  slight  notice  of  their  works,  our  author  does  not 
appear  to  have  allowed  them  much  merit.      However,  Muhteshem 

^▲mJ^^  and  Kelfm  seem,  in  his  opinion,  to  deserve  to  be  moi^e 
largely  quoted,  and  he  accordingly  gives  above  five  hundred  lines 
from  Muhteshem.  In  Mesnawi  and  Ruba*i  he  did  not  satisfy 
Lutf  Ali*8  critical  taste)  but  his  skill  in  the  Casidah  and  Ghazal  is 
much  praised.  A  beautiful  elegy  of  his  on  the  death  of  the  martyr 
Husain  is  mentioned.  KeUrn  is  here  assigned  to  Kashan,  his  birth- 
place, though  by  many  authors  he  is  stated  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Hamad&n*  Extracts  are  given  from  his  Ghazalsj  in  the  other 
styles  of  poetry  he  was  not  so  successful.  A  Shahinshah  Nameh  of 
his  composition  is  mentioned,  but  only  four  verses  quoted  from  it.  ; 

To  the  talent  of  Baba  Afzal>  (j^jo^])  another  of  its  poets,  and  to 
(fJoyol  \j^y4    His  name  was  Aij^    (^«^U»^t) 

"  ^jlj  j\^^  tP!^"  JUT 

*  C»  )W^  ^  V^  ^J  r^  ^^  iamOy  had  been  much  honoared  in  the  time 
of  Oljaftti  Sultin ;  the  Hirza  hunaelf  liyed  under  Shah  Tahmisp  Saiawi ;  in  his 
style  of  writing  he  imitated  Zamf  rf  (already  mentioned),  and  his  Diwan  was  com- 
pOBed  of  2000  hayta. 

*  See  note,  page  347.  The  other  Urea  tranalated,  besides  those  in  pages  368| 
367,  were  of  Nizlbnf  ArOzi  of  Samarcand,  Mujiniddin  of  B^ikto,  and  Ab<i*l  AU 
of  Ganjah — nine  in  all. 

VOL.  VI I.  2  c 
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hit  Mmddiip  with  NMraddin  Muhammad  Td<  tha  d^  of 
was  indabted  for  fkronr  and  proteeiion,  when  Holaga  KImui  aad 
the  Mofhola  wara  laying  wasta  Iran  and  ita  dapandanctaa.  NAairad- 
din  wrote  rartaa  in  praita  of  his  friend,  the  poet,  of  which  a  coo^iat 
ia  praaerrad  in  hia  memoir. 

Atfmddin  Awmini,  Uriy&n,  {i^hyt)  ctnd  Heltid,  are  mn^ 
praised  among  the  poeta  of  Hamadftn,  especiaUy  Atiruddin^  thov^ 
his  Diwan  was  not  extant  in  Lutf  Ali*s  time.  His  life,  and  that  of 
Uriyan,  appear  to  be  well  known.  Heliki  was  more  modem,  and 
lived  in  the  time  of  Behram  Mirza  Safawi. 

r  The  short  memoir  of  Kh*4jah  Rashiduddfn,  inserted  in  this  place, 
may  be  worth  notice,  flrom  the  great  interest  attached  to  his  historic 
work}  as  a  poet  he  exhibits  only  one  single  tetrastich.  He  is  thvs 
mentioned : — 


»AJU  ^^  j1  ji^U  OJjUe  ^  nAiiJ  *2Ay  g>KiS  ^^^  ^UT  ^j«,K 

OAltwy    «   «XiOw&  «)s!4&   liM.^.  .   tf •  »U  (U  *t>Vi>  <»Li  L 

Sdvah  (i^Lm)  gave  birth  to  Selm4n,  hence  called  Sdvaji,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Maslitld  Selman,  already  mentioned.  He  is 
described  as  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  time,  and  a  saying  of  A]£- 
uddowlah  Semn^i  is  quoted,  that,  ''Like  tbe  pomegranates  of 
Semn&n,  and  the  poetry  of  Selm&n,  were  none  to  be  found.*' 

Of  Yezd  there  are  eighteen  poets.    The  only  one  remarkable  is 

Sayyid  Jel&l  Azad  («XiAa);  he  and  his  father  successively  hald  the 
office  of  Yizir  to  the  Muzafar  Sultans. 

IrAc  Ajam,  with  its  large  and  populous  cities,  thus  furnishes  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  poets  to  this  collection  of  memoirs;  and 
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from  their  writings  the  compiler  hat  selected  between  four  and  fiye 
thousand  verses. 

V  Fars,  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Iran«  has  fifty«seven 
poets,  of  which,  from  a  list  of  distingnished  names  preseoted  hj 
Shiraz,  those  of  Ahli,  Hdfiz,  and  S4di,  are  conspicnous.  Of  the  two 
latter,  whose  writings  have  been  more  before  the  European  public 
than  those  of  most  other  poets  of  Persia,  little  that  is  new  is  to  be 
gained  from  their  biographies  here,  although  given  at  considerable 
length  I  the  author  has  shown  due  respect  to  their  genius  by  the 
admiration  he  has  expressed^  and  by  the  copious  extracts  be  has 
made  of  their  compositions :  of  Sftdi  especially,  of  whom  near 
sixteen  hundred  verses  are  quoted,  being  the  longest*  extract  in  the 
whole  anthology  of  this  work  -,  and  of  Hafiz,  from  his  Ghazals,  about 
three  hundred  lines. 

^  The  few  quotations  of  Persian  verses  used  by  Lntf  All  in  his 
narrative,  are  almost  exclusively  from  these  two  poets';  Hafiz  is 
cited  more  than  once  in  the  preface  $  and,  in  another  part,  Sadi's 
Bostan  is  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  distress  of  Isfahan  during 
its  siege  by  the  Afghan  army. 

Not  contented  with  the  abundant  extracts  he  has  inserted  in  his 
florilfege,  from  all  parts  of  Sadi's  Diwan,  and  numerous  short 
apologues  from  the  Bostan,  JLiUtf  Ali  has  made  a  large  selection 
also  of  the  poetical  fragments  of  the  Gulistan,  which  popular  work 
he  considers  a  "  compendium  of  wisdom^'*  and  contrary  to  the  rule 
naturally  prescribed  in  the  arrangement  of  a  poetical  miscellany,  he 
has  further  gratified  his  admiration  of  his  favourite  writer,  by  the 
insertion  of  a  short  Kelimah,  in  prose'.  He  dignifies  Sadi  by  the 
appellation  of  '*  one  of  the  four  columns  of  eloquence  and  learning," 
in  which  be  associates  him  with  Firdusi,  Nizami,  and  Anweri,  and 
declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  "from  the  earliest  commencement 

I  Next  to  Sadi,  tbe  longest  extracts  are  from  EhaclUii,  Asweri,  Kemal  of 
Ishhan,  Wahshi,  and  Hakim  Seniyf,  1000  to  1200  linee  each  %  of  the  eont^npo- 
rary  poets,  those  from  Sabihi  and  HitSi,  of  about  the  same  length. 

*  There  are  also  oocasional  quotations  of  a  verse  or  two  from  Anireri,  Beniyt, 
Nusami,  &o. 

'  It  may  be  curious  to  observe  which  passage  of  the  whole  work  had  so  struck  its 

reader  as  to  make  the  temptation  to  quote  it  irresistible. — J^tSf^yJ   /5^X»    \\ 

uu^^i  c:.<s^  aT  cuJi^  u^...«,ji^  C^SeS)  3  O-y^  C^JsSjS  xT 
CJU^  Jj^  tS  C^\  crjpJO   ^    ilX&r  ^    J;y^  ^-It  is  from  tlie 

2c2 
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of  Persian  poetic  literature,  no  indivldaal  has  appeared,  who  is 
entitled  to  rank  with  these  foar.**  HaEz  is  qaoted  also  in  the  short 
notice  of  Shiraz,  which  precedes  the  memoirs  of  her  gifted  sons ; 
and  Lntf  All  mentions  having  '' frequently  been  honoured**  hj 
pilgrimages  to  the  Kh'ijah's  tomb. 

The  account  Lntf  All  gives  of  Shiraz,  and  its  lively  inhabitants, 
mns  thus :  *'  Shirdz,  the  Seat  of  Learning,  is  situated  in  the  third 
climate;  its  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Isles  is 
SS"",  and  its  latitude  39""  36'  from  the  Equator.  It  was  foanded  ia 
the  year  74  of  the  Hijrah,  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Yiisuf  Sacfi.   (^^aij) 

the  brother  of  Hajjfij,  under  the  ascendance  of  Virgo,  and  in  the 
time  of  Adhaduddowlah  DQemi  its  population  had  increased  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  new  building  had  to  be  constructed  for  the  soldiers 
outside  of  the  city  -,  this  was  called  Stic  al  Am£r.  Sams&mnddowlah, 
son  of  Adhaduddowlah,  built  a  fortification,  and  Amru  Lets  SuflFar 
founded  a  mosque,  the  J&m!  Atic^  (the  Old  Metropolitan  Mosquej. 

The  water  of  this  place  is  supplied  by  canals  (otyj»)>  of  whicb 
the  best  is  that  of  Ruknuddin  Hasan  Boyah.  ^  Its  praises  are 
chaunted  by  Kh'djah  Hdfiz : 

'< '  Fair  Shiimz,  with  ito  pure  stream  of  Ruku&bid,  and  its  soft-breathing 

zephyrs  !** 
"  ^  O  oensure  not  that  blesbed  spot,  that  b^uteous  mole  on  the  cheek  of 

the  oniyerse  !** 

"The  climate  is  temperate ;  neither  extremely  hot  nor  cold.   Its 
inhabitants^  whether  gentle  or  simple,  children  or  aged  sires,  are 
fond  of  pleasure  and  social  enjoyment,  passing  the  whole  of  their 
days  in  taverns  and  coffee-houses.    The  unceasing  ravages  of  time^ 
and  misfortune,  by  which  Sbiraz,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
cities  of  Iran,  has  been  afflicted,  are  now  repaired  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  sovereign/'  (Kerlm  Khan  Zend,)  "  by  whose  order 
the  city  has  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  deep  ditch,  its  streets 
paved,  and  many  fine  edifices  been  constructed.    Shiraz  was  always 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  saints  and  holy  men,  and  its  soil  is 
the  burial-place  of  the  honoured  descendants  of  Imams ;  such  as 
Ahmed  and  Muhammad,  the  sons  of  Mds^  K&zlm ;  and  the  place 
of  repose  of  illustrious  Shaikhs;  as.  Shaikh  Abdallah  Khaflf,  and 
Shaikh  Rozbehan  [Shattdh,  and  Shaikh  S^di,  and  Kh*&jah  Shems- 
uddin,  called  Hafiz,  and  others/* 

Ahliy  distinguished  from  his  namesake,  Ahli  Khordskni,  of 
Tarshiz,  as  Shirazi,  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  praise,  justifying 
the  reputation  in  which  bis  poems  have  always  been  held  in  Persia. 
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The  other  towns/ Aberkoh,  Behbehin,  Ddrilbjird^  Shtister^  and 
Kazrtin^  offer  nothing  remarkable  in  the  few  memoirs  attached  to 
their  names.  More  than  three  thousand  lines  of  poetry  are  given 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  favoured  region  of  Fars. 

Ttkr&n,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  Book^  is  distin- 
guished as  the  native  country  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Persian 
authors.  Foremost  among  them,  in  the  first  subdivision,  Balkb, 
appears  the  great  Mawlawi,  Jelaluddfn  RdmU  His  memoir  is 
rather  a  long  one,  and  there  are  extracts  from  various  parts  of  his 
Diwan.  Ansari,  one  of  the  earliest,  and,  according  to  Lntf  Ali,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  poets,  does  honour  to  this  great  city/^the  birth- 
place, also,  of  Shaikh  Ab^  AH  Sin&,  known  to  Europeans  as  Ayi- 
cenna,  the  physician  and  philosopher,  but  who  is  here  introduced 
to  us  as  a  Persian  poet,  with  a  few  lines  in  praise  of  wine ;  and  of 
MauUna  Rashiduddin  Watw&t,  the  author  of  the  work  on  poetics, 

called  Haddyic  al  Sihr  (^^jcwJI  LJb?«X^),  whose  biography  is  already 
well  known,  and  whose  poetry  is  here  rather  largely  quoted.  Of 
Ansari  are  inserted  some  extracts  of  great  value,  from  the  scarcity 
of  that  poet's  works  :  Also  of  Mindchehr,  surnamed  Shast  Keleh, 
(aXT  CIamJa),  Ansari*s  contemporary,  both  being  of  the  time  of 
the  Sabaktaginidfie. 

Among  the  poets  of  the  same  district  appears  Amir  Khdnd,  the 
author  of  the  voluminous  and  valuable  history,  the  Rawzat  al  Safd, 
from  which,  probably,  the  distich  here  given  is  only  a  quotation. 

The  province  of  Kharzim  (Chapter  2nd)  supplies  only  five  poets, 
of  which  Zahiruddin  is  alone  distinguished,  and  from  his  poetry 
four  hundred  and  fifty  lines  are  extracted.  Zahiruddin  Fary^bi's 
life  is  among  those  translated  by  M.  Charmoy. 

Mawaralnahr  (Chapter  3rd)  furnishes  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  names  in  Persian  literature.  Among  them  Ustdd 
Abd'l  Hasan  Rtldeki,  ^'the  first  who  unlocked  the  treasury  of 
Persian  poetry,**  Shaikh  Abu*l  Abbas,  and  Amfc,  contemporaries  of 
R^deki,  and  all  three  of  Bokhara.  Above  four  hundred  verses  are 
quoted  from  Maul&na  Amic  Bokh&rf,  who  is  here  styled  **  a  sweet 
and  eloquent  writer,**  and  whose  works  are  extremely  rare.     The 

quotations  from  Rddeki  and  Ismat  Allah,  of  Bokhara,  are  not  so 
pumerous,     Jiiherl  Zerger^  was  also  of  that  town. 

The  poets  of  Badakhshan,  Termed,  Kh6jend,  and  Akhsiket,  are 
noticed.  Of  Termed  was  Adib  S&bir,  by  Anweri  preferred  to 
Rashiduddin  Watw6t.     Lutf  Ali  praises  him  highly,  and  quotes 

^  One  of  M.  ChanDoy^s  LiTee. 


/" 
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largely  from  his  t>oeRit«  Asiraddin,  called  AkluQcetf,  from  Aklui. 
ket  in  Fergh4nah»  belongs  also  to  this  division  of  Taran.  From 
Samarcand,  we  have  Dakfki,  "an  ancient  and  esteemed  poet»"  HakCm 
Stizeni,  and  Amir  MaJasi^  who  was  Poet-king  nt  the  court  of 
Salun  MMzznddin  Sanjar.  An  extract  of  six  hundred  lines  ahccom- 
panics  this  last  memoir. 

The  whole  of  the  poetry  quoted  in  these  three  chapters  suBOfonta 
to  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  verses,  from  fifty-four  p€»ets; 
of  whom  by  far  the  greater  number  were  of  Bokhara  and  Ssmsr* 
cand. 

The  writers  of  older  date  have  now  been  noticed  to  the  eKteot 
of  the  Persian  dominions.  In  the  3rd  Book,  devoted  to  Mind,  the 
author  confines  himself  exclusively  to  the  memoirs  of  those  who 
composed  in  the  Persian  language.  He  has  divided  this  vast  region, 
of  which,  however,  the  number  of  poets  given  is  but  small^  into  the 
Dekao,  Dehli,  and  Kashmir^ 

He  describes  India  as  ''a  country  of  great  extent,  contsiaing 
innumerable  cities  and  districts;  of  excessive  heat  \  its  manners  and 
customs  mostly  differing  from  those  of  Iran  and  Turan ;  producing 
many  strange  fruits  \  and,  generally,  from  its  great  distance^  Tcry 
imperfectly  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Persia." 

There  is  a  short  geographic  and  historic  sketch  of  the  Dekan, 
under  which  head  are  named  only  two  poets,  Saffri,  of  Jawnpur, 

(jSj^y^   tO*^)'  ^^^   Shaikh  Faizi,  (^eAi)*  son  of  Shaikh 

Mubdrik,  known  as  Dekani,  though  the  author  of  the  Heft  Aclim 
states  him  to  have  resided  at  Agrah.  Faizt  composed  a  Diwan, 
which  Lutf  Ali  had  seen,  and  from  which  he  gives  an  extract. 

Dehli  is  extolled  for  the  excellence  of  its  air  and  water,  the 
freshness  of  its  gardens,  and  its  charming  situation,  above  all  the 
cities  of  Hindustan.  It  supplies  this  biography  with  seven  poets,  of 
which  by  far  the  most  distinguished  are  the  well-known  Kmit 
Rhusrfi  Dehlevi,  and  his  friend  Amfr  Hasan,  here  called  Kh'^jah 
Hasan. 

Am(r  Khusru  was  of  Kesh  in  Turkestan,  from  whence  his  father, 
Am(r  Mahmtid,  fled  to  India  in  the  time  of  Jengiz  Khdn's  invasion, 
and,  coming  to  Dehli,  engaged  in  the  service  of  Sultan  Muhammad 
Taghlic  Shah,  by  whom  he  was  much  favoured.  He  fell  a  martyr 
in  the  sacred  wars  (against  the  Hindoos),  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
dignities  by  his  son.  Am(r  Khusru  having  perfected  himself  in  all 
bodily  and  mental  accomplishments,  ''the  odour  of  the  wine  of 
sanctity  having  penetrated  the  brain  of  his  soul,"  he  withdrew  him- 
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ftclf  firom  worldly  punaite^  and  devoted  hini«elf  to  the  terviee  of  the 
Shaikh  Nia4m  al  AvUa,  who  was  much  atUched  to  him,  Lnlf  AU 
states  it  to  be  a  well-known  fact,  that  Shaikh  6Adi  visited  Dehli  for 
the  eirpress  purpose  of  meeting  Amir  Khusm,  between  whom'  and 
himself  a  very  sincere  attachment  was  formed.  The  poetical  works 
of  Amir  Khnsrn  are  here  said  to  amount^  including  his  Khamsah  of 
M esnawis,  and  Diwan  of  Casidahs,  and  Ghazals,  to  the  enormous 
number  of /ovr  htmdred  tkoufond  bayts  and  upwards  $  of  which  near 
one  hundred  thousand  had  been  inspected  by  the  laborious  compiler 
of  this  biography.  Am(r  Khusru  died  in  725,  and  was  interred  in 
the  same  burial*ground  with  Shaikh  Shakar»Ganj>  Nisam  al  Avlia  s 
preceptor. 

Kh'ajah  Hasan  Is  very  briefly  mentioned^  as  a  pupil  also  of 
Nixam  al  Avlia,  with  whom^  as  well  as  with  Amir  Khusru^  he  was 
united  by  the  most  affectionate  ties  of  friendship. 

The  life  of  Shaikh  Farfdu*din  Shakar-Ganj  is  also  given.  Far(d» 
"  the  Pearl  of  Saints,  and  unique  among  the  pious  men  of  Hin« 
dustan,"  obtained  the  imperishable  trtatnrt*  of  holiness,  and 
sweetened  the  palate  of  his  soul  with  the  firmer*  of  Divine  aspira* 
tlons."  As  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  merit,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Nizam  al  Avlia,  the  greatest  of  the  Sufis  of  India,  was  his  pupil. 
One  MatllL  and  a  Quatrain  are  given  of  the  compositions  of  the 
Shaikh  Shakar  Ganj. 

Another  celebrated  Sufi  and  Saint  was  MMnuddin  Cbishti',  a 
follower  of  Sultan  Shamsuddin  and  Sultan  Shih4buddin  Ghliri.  His 
burial-place  was  Ajmir. 

.  The  other  poets  of  Dehli  quoted  are,  M(r  Jediiyi   ^^{j^^ 

whose  title  was  Chakir  Khan,  and  whose  skill  in  painting 
obtained  for  him  from  the  Emperor  Akbar  the  surname  of  M&dir  al 
Mulk ;  he  was  engaged  in  a  poetical  controversy  with  Ghaz&li  of 
Meshhed  -,  Jemdli,  a  pupil  of  his  uncle  Behd-udd(n,  of  Lakhnau  | 
and  Nishini  (Ali  Ahmed)  a  Derwish,  and  distinguished  man.  All 
(N^ir  Ali,)  contemporary  with  Aurang  Zib,  was  of  Serhind. 

Of  Kdbul^  the  biographer  only  finds  one  poet  worthy  of  mention^ 
Kh'&jah  Zddeh,  an  excellent  and  accomplished  youth,  the  beauty 
of  whose  mind  was  only  equalled  by  the  loveliness  of  his  person* 
"  E&bul  is  a  country  of  antiquity,  situated  in  the  fourth  climate ;  it 

1  See  "  Saadi,  Antenr  des  premi^fes  Potfaies  HindovstaDi.'*— Joomsl  Asis^tie^ 
1843. 

'  A  pUy  on  the  poet's  nsme  ^^y*m    Shtkmr^  •QgWy  sad  Qwi^^,  faeaenre*    ' 

.    •  Forthe  Hvee  of  these  two  SlisikliBy  ss  ^rellss  thmt  of  Nizim  «1  AtUs,  see  M. 
de  Taasy's  "  M^moire  sar  la  Religion  Musalmane  dans  l*Inde.** 
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was  formerly  the  frontier  district  between  Iran  and  Hindastan^  and 
was  for  many  years  subject  to  the  Sultans  of  Hind ;  it  is  nour  fartf 
years  since  it  passed  into  the  dominion  of  Nadir  Shah,  sind  after 
him,  of  Ahmed  Shah.  It  is  an  extensive  and  wondrous  region, 
celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  air  and  the  salubrity  of  its  water,  and 
producing  many  excellent  fruits.*^' 

A  poet  of  P&nipat,  C&diri,  is  cited  merely  by  name,  and  one 
only  of  L&h6r,  Sir&juddin,  for  whose  history  reference  is  made  to  the 
notice  of  him  in  the  Heft  AcHm.  Of  L&hdr  it  is  said,  that  *^  though 
a  hot  climate,  snow  and  ice  fall  there  in  the  spring  season." 

A  short  account  is  then  given  of  Kashmir,  to  whose  genial 
climate  and  loveliness  of  situation  Lutf  Ali  pays  the  usual  tribute  of 
praise  bestowed  by  Eastern  geographers  on  that  favoured  region, 
which  the  ''  luxuriance  of  its  gardens  and  groves,  and  the  abundance 
of  its  rivulets  and  flowers,  make  to  resemble  the  delicious  meadows 
of  Paradise.**  It  is  described  as  situated  in  the  fourth  climate ;  its 
inhabitants  to  have  received  Islamism  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Sikaodar, 
and  to  have  a  commerce  of  shawls,  for  the  weaving  of  which  they 
are  famous,  and  of  saffron,  a  production  of  the  country.  Four  poets 
are  cited,  natives  of  Kashmir;  of  these  the  only  name  with  which 

we  are  much  acquainted,  is  that  of  Ghani  (v^)^  author  of  a  Diwan. 
The  others  are  Binish  {(JiSfjjy  who  lived  at  Jeh&n&bdd,  in  the  time 
pf  Aurang  Zibj  Kemgdyi  {(g^Uf^i  and  Mazhari  {iSyJa^)f  an 
agreeable  person,  who  was  sumamed  Buti  Khandan  (,\tjj^  y^^ 

Smiling  Idol?)  in  India,  and  who  made  frequent  journeys  between 
that  country  and  Persia. 

The  whole  of  the  lines  quoted  in  selection  from  the  poets  of 
Hind,  exclusive  of  a  large  extract  from  Amir  Khusru,  amount  only 
to  a  few  more  than  a  hundred.  Those  of  Khusru  are  from  the 
Ghazals  and  other  parts  of  his  Diwan,  and  from  his  Mespawis  of 
L&li  Mejntin,  Khusr^  Shirin,  the  Sikander  Nameh,  and  his  poem 
of  Khizr  Kh&n  ;  altogether  comprising  254  lines \' 

Having  completed  the  catalogue  of  the  poets  of  earlier  date 
according  to  his  geographical  distribution,  the  names  of  some  ladies 
are  added,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  literature  and  especially 
in  poetry.  The  appearance  of  ladies,  as  authors,  in  a  country  wherq 
female  talents  are  supposed  to  be  underrated,  and  the  seclusion  of 

1  I  have  been  rather  more  minute  in  the  analysis  of  these  three  chapters,  froi^ 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  poets  of  India  in  reference  to  M.  Gardn  do 
Tassy^s  History  of  Hindi  and  Hindustani  Literature,  of  which  learned  and  im- 
portant work  the  second  volume,  now  in  preparation,  is  anxiously  desii^d  by  the 
friends  of  Oriental  Literature, 
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th6  sex  to  afford  little  facility  for  cultivatioo,  and  still  less  oppor^ 
tunity  for  public  admiration  or  display,  gives  a  pleasing  interest  to 
the  short  chapter  which  is  here  devoted  to  their  fame.  Their 
memoirs,  only  eight  in  number,  not  being  of  any  great  lengthy  I 
•hall  briefly  notice  them  all  in  order. 

-  The  first  three,  Azamat',  of  Saroarcand,  Iffatl*,  and  iyshah,  of 
Samarcand,  <'  sweeter  than  candy  itself  s,"  offer  no  further  detail 
than  that  Azamat  was  daughter  of  the  Cadi  there ;  Iffati  was  of 
Isfrain.  Two  quatrains  are  given  of  Ayshah,  which  were  all  Lutf 
Ali  had  heard,  but  which  he  considers  deserving  admiration.  Only 
a  single  Matlll  is  given  of  each  of  the  other  two  ladies  3  that  of 
Iffati  he  pronounces  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  her  taste. 

L&lah  Kh^t^n^  seems  to  have  possessed  masculine  energies,  as 
well  as  poetic  talent,  and  sometime  governed  the  province  of  Ker<» 
man :  she  is  described  as  learned  and  accomplished  herself,  and  a 
patroness  of  merit  in  others. 

Mutribah^  of  Kashghar,  was  attached  to  Sultan  Toghdnshdly 
and  wrote  a  tetrastich,  of  great  tenderness  and  beauty,  in  lamenta- 
tion of  his  death. 

Mihri'  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Rukh,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  society  of  Gtiher  Sh&h  B^am.  She  was  distinguished 
alike  for  personal  beauty,  and  mental  accomplishments  5  was  skilled 
in  penmanship  j  and  from  an  anecdote  given,  seems  to  have  had  a 
lively  talent  for  impromptu*  On  another  occasion  having  displeased 
the  Emperor,  and  being  imprisoned  by  his  order,  she  obtained  her 
release  by  a  quatrain,  which  is  preserved  in  her  memoirs.  j« 

Mihsiti^  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Ganjah,  though  by  some  said 

»  i      • 

hmn-^ — The  etymology  of  the  name  is  here  given  ;  f^  in  the  signification 
of  u^ji  ^ea<,  and  (^  for  ^jO^Mt,  Ms^  "^aJL^.      In  Mr.  Shake8pcar*fl 

'^Hindostani  Selections,*'   the  name  of   (^^a^  ocean  in  a  short  apologue 

(ySj\  It  may  he  obeenred  that  the  same  story  is  related  In  the  Hadfcah  of 
Hakfm  Senay}.  The  Atesh  Kedah,  in  the  memoir  of  Juheri  Zergar,  mentions 
a  tale  of  cfJM^^  3  Jn^l  j^^l  composed  by  him,  though  by  some  attributed  to 
Shaikh  Nizami, 
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to  be  of  Nfshipdr }  her  powers  of  mind  were  unequmlled  am 
•ex }  And  her  talenU  procured  her  hononr  and  respect  at  the  coait 
of  Snltan  Sanjur.  It  was  known  that  she  composed  much  poetry ; 
bat  by  length  of  time,  and  chiefly  by  the  destmction  of  Herat,  dansf 
the  invasion  of  Obaidnllah  Khan  Uzbd^  it  was  no  longer  exiaal 
in  Lutf  All's  time.  He  has  been  able*  howevtr,  to  ghre  meweutj-m 
lines  of  this  accomplished  lady's  compositton,  forming  tetewCidis; 
one  of  which  was  gracefully  improvised  by  Mihsiti  in  deacriptioa  d 
the  snow  which  was  then  fiUingt  when  desired  by  the  SolSna  19 
describe  the  weather. 

Ndr  Jeh&n  B^m,  the  favonrite  Empress  of  Jehing(r»  cmicladei 
the  list  of  poetesses  of  Persia^  and  Persian  India.  Her  name  mdyii 
given,  and  a  distich  addressed  by  her  to  Jehangfr  in  depreeaSioB  of 
his  anger,  which  seems  to  have  produced  the  effect  deaired,  by 
calming  that  Emperor's  resentment. 

"The  amber-scented  pen  having,  by  divine  permisafon,  per 
formed  its  promised  task  of  depicting  the  lives  and  sayinga  of  the 
eloquent  poets  of  former  times/'  their  annaliit  proeeeda    to  lbs 
literary  chronicles  of  his  own  age.     He  commences  by  laoMntim 
the  melancholy  series  of  events  which  had  brought  poetry  and  iu 
professors  into  disrepute,  and  had  interrupted  the  cultivation  d 
learning,  and  gives  an  affecting  and  eloquent  description  of  dM 
miseries  entailed  on  his  country  by  the  civil  convulsions  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  during  which  period  "  the  regions  of  Iran,  onoe  the  type 
of  the  bowers  of  Paradise,  and  the  envy  of  the  inhabitaata  of  tlM 
world,"  had  been  devastated  "  by  the  burning  flame  of  the  oppressor, 
and  the  tyranny  and  wickedness  of  stranger  and  of  citizen ;   by.  the 
bursting  of  the  thunder-cloud  of  calamity,  and  the  out-pouring  of 
the  deluge  of  crime  i  her  wealth  plundered — ^her  daughters  massa- 
cred, or  sold  to  bondage — and  the  denizens  of  the  once-smiling 
gardens  of  that  beauteous  region  exiled  and  wandering  in  a  foreign 
clime." 

'*  Barred  was  the  door  of  lesniiag  in  thai  realm  | 

Its  portals  closed  against  the  pilgrim's  step. 

fUush  day  teemed  fruitful  with  calamity. 

On  either  aide  stood  battle's  grim  array, 

And  rose  the  dust-cloud  of  tumultuous  strife. 

Each  Venus-face  was  captive  in  the  rude 

And  ruthless  grasp  of  some  infuriate  Mars ; 

Each  Peri,  prisoner  to  some  scowling  Pive. 

The  heart  was  drunken  with  the  sickening  blood-draughty    ' 

Qnaffed  from  the  bowl  of  murder  and  of  death. 

Ko  musie  met  the  ear, 

Save  from  the  caverns  of  the  minstrel's  lute, 

The  low  sad  sound  of  wail  and  lamentation.'* 
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^'  Neither  was  opportnnity  of  worship  and  prayer  for  the  apart<« 
Icneeliiig  Z&hid  (hermit),  nor  of  blandishment  and  dalliance  for  tho 
li^ttrt-stealing  Shihid  (charmer);  for  peril  of  his  life,  the  soul- 
enchained  lover  dared  not  court  the  society  of  his  beloved  one,  and 
the  beautiful  object  of  his  passion^  from  distracted  fortune^  desired 
toot  the  sight  of  her  afflicted  victim. 

'*  At  length  the  smoke  of  the  sighs  of  the  unfortunate,  ascending 

to  heaven,  quenched  the  fire  of  the  oppressor's  wrong,  and  the 

arrow  of  the  distressed  one's  prayer  reached  the  target  of  success.** 

^  That  is,  it  seemed  good  to  the  all-healing  Physician,  the  Creator  of 

the  universe  and  its  inhabitants,  to  raise  from  the  orchard  of  time 

the  tree  of  a  reign  of  Rtlstem  strength,  and  of  dignity  like  Gosroes; 

and  to  nourish,  in  the  rose-garden  of  the  world,  the  young  plant  of 

power,  vigorous  as  Jemshid,  that  by  the  gripe  of  justice  the  thorns 

nnd  thistles  of  oppression  should  be  rooted  up,  and  by  the  hand  of 

benevolence  the  noxious  weeds  of  avarice  should  be  eradicated  from 

the  world.***—*'  A  prince,  the  veil  of  the  tent  of  whose  power  scares 

from  this  desert  world  the  ominous  kites  and  ravens  of  disaster  $  a 

potentate,  the  breeze  of  whose  flapping  banner  causes  the  roses  and 

lilies  of  justice  and  equity  to  blossom  on  the  brambles  of  iniquity 

and  oppression;  a  merciful  ruler,  whose  innate  clemency  and  virtue 

shine  conspicuous  in  his  name^  as  in  his  nature ;  a  hero,  the  tongue 

of  the  flame  of  whose  wrath  is  speechful  with  the  verse  a,  *  Deliver 

M  from  the  torment  of  fire )    the  lightning  of  his  sword  dazzling  the 

fkce  of  the  sun^  and  the  point  of  his  lance  piercing  the  ear  of  Mars ; 

In  whose  reign  of  justice  wolves  have  undertaken  the  employ  of  the 

shepherd,  and  in  the  period  of  whose  powerful  rule  thieves  have 

performed  the  duties  of  the  watch )  at  the  report  of  whose  generosity 

the  name  of  M&an  has  become  an  empty  sound,  and  in  comparison 

with  the  glory  of  whose  valour  the  deeds  of  Zdl  are  but  an  idle  tale; 

Darius  in  wisdom  5  in  majesty,  Sekander  j  exalting  the  standard  of 

Jemshfd,  and  displaying  the  vest  of  Rtlstem  \  the  lion  of  the  forest 

of  bravery  $  the  champion  of  the  arena  of  success  3  the  favoured, 

fortunate,  and  incomparable  monarch,  Abti'l  Nasr  Sultdn  Ker(m 

Zend, — Ood  glorify  him  with  victory,  and  dismay  his  opposers  !**    ' 

t'hese  are  but  a  few'  of  the  extravagant  epithets  of  adoration 

1  Allnding  to  the  name  of  Kerim  Ig^S  clement,  benevolent). 

■  ,UJl  illJkft  lis*    Cor.  u.  107.    Edition  of  FlttgeL 
-i  •  ^^ 

B  Some  of  then  melftphorical  oxpreerions  are  ahnoet  too  afanird  to  be  trans- 
lated, and  without  explanation,  would  be  hardly  intcUigible  to  the  general  reader ; 
aS)  where  the  panegyriat  declares  the  Kefnend  (hunting-nooee)  of  Kerim*8  justice 
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bestowed  on  the  Amiable  and  illastrions  Kerfm,  in  gratefol  acknov- 
ledgment  of  the  benefits  bestowed  on  Persia  by  his  wise  and  bene- 
volent reign,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  obtained  by  him  for  that 
distracted  empire,  which,  after  the  ravages  of  Affghan  invasion^  the 
horrors  of  war,  siege,  and  famine,  the  vigorous  but  bloody  rule  ef 
Nadir  Shah,  and  the   equally  destructive  contests  of   ephemesl 
princes,  and  their  lawless  troops,  at  length  reposed  in  a  tranqniSitf 
which  Lutf  All  celebrates  in  language  far  exceeding  in  hyperbok 
the  classic  descriptions  of  the  golden  age.    "  Now  is  each  ^vildemesi 
become  a  verdant  lawn,  and  every  thorn-bush  blossoms  like  a  jas- 
mine-branch'; the  mourner  has  obtained  the  blessing  of  comfort; 
the  desert  has  put  on  the  garb  of  populousness.     In  the   pasture- 
ground  of  his  justice  the  finch  and  hawk  fly  together  ;     in   tlie 
meadow  of  his  graciousness  the  wolf  is  the  partner  of  the  lamb*;  tht 
palate  of  the  antelope-kid  is  sweetened  by  the  lion*s  milk*,    and  the 
claw  of  the  pigeon-chick  is  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  falcon ;  the 
stone  of  the  shepherd,  by  his  mercy,  has  broken  the  fang  of  the 
wild  beast ;  and  the  huntsman,  through  his  clemency,  has  fractured 
the  eagle*s  pinion. 

Encouraged  by  this  favourable  tranquillity,  and  profiting  by  the 
leisure  it  affords,  Lutf  Ali  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  patriotic  task 
of  commemorating  the  modem  poets,  his  countrymen  and  contem- 
poraries. Zealous  for  their  fame,  he  anxiously  vindicates  then 
from  any  disparaging  comparison  with  the  ancients,  and  points  oat 
the  great  difference  which  existed  in  the  respective  situations  of  the 
two  classes  of  poets ;  the  ancients  "  nurtured  in  the  cradle  of  pro- 
sperity and  peace,  and  obtaining  every  want  and  wish  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  protection  of  the  monarchs  of  the  age,"  their  patrons, 
*'  the  hand  of  whose  benevolence  effaced  from  the  mirror  of  their 
heart  every  particle  of  the  dust  of  affliction;  **  the  modems,  exposed 

curtails  the  length  of  the  enchaining  ringlets  of  the  charmers ;  and  that,  ^^firan 

the  lustre  of  the  water  (« wt)  ^^^^  sword,  the  (curved)  scimitar  of  their  ejefarov 
{^y^\)  is  as  if  hidden  in  a  black  sheath.**  And  again,  **  The  comb  of  the  sword 
of  his  (just)  revenge,  from  the  blood  of  the  iniquitous,  becomes  the  face-«donter 
(or  tyre-woman)  of  the  bride  of  justice.**  ''  The  shoe-nails  of  the  war-horse  of  his 
glory  have  spread  the  dust  of  traitors  (who  have  been  trampled  under  its  hoof), 
as  Surmeb  (collyrium),  on  the  eyes  of  tlie  brides  of  justice.** 

>   Isaiah  xxt.  1.     *'  The  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.*' 

*  ''  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  Uunb,  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and 
the  fatling  together.**  Isaiah  xi.  6 ;  versified  by  Pope, — 

"  The  lamb  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead,**  &c 

*  A  complicated  i)Uy  on  words ;  ^i  ^a&  u '>*•**'  yfA  j' 
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to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortaae,  and  the  calamities  which  daily 
oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  Iran^  especially  the  learned  and  stu* 
diotis,  and  by  which  *^  the  bnlbul  of  their  speech  became  dumb, 
and  the  parrot  of  their  genius  wingless.'* 

The  whole  of  this  introduction  occupies  some  considerable  space 
in  the  MS.«  and  in  rhetorical  complexity  of  Persian  fine-writing, 
more  than  equals  the  preface,  already  analyzed.     Still  more  fully  to 
render  justice  to  the  merits  of  his  contemporaries,  Lutf  Ali  has 
thought  fit  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
influenced  their  fortunes  and  confined  their  genius.    These  details 
extend  through  twelve  pages  of  the  text,  affording  a  connected  and 
interesting  narrative  of  the  affairs  of  Persia,  from  the  commencement 
of  its  invasion  by  Mahmud  and  the  Afghans^to  the  re-establishment 
of  order  and  tranquillity  by  the  final  successes  of  Kerfm  Khdn  Zend* 
Its  contents  are,  however,  so  purely  historical,  that  it  may  very  pro- 
perly be  passed  over^  in  this  sketch  of  literary  biography.     Such 
parts  of  it  as  immediately  relate  to  Lutf  Ali,  and  his  personal  his- 
tory,  will  be  more  appropriately  quoted  in  the  notice  of  his  Life^ 
which  commences  the  last  chapter  of  the  Atesh  Kedah. 

The  memoirs  of  the  contemporaneous  poets  are  placed  (as  those 
of  the  princes  and  nobles  in  the  first  book)  in  alphabetical  order, 
their  number  not  being  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  more  classified 
arrangement.  Tliis  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
whole  work.  Seventy-one  poets, — many  of  them  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  us  by  name,  and  few  of  whose  works,  or  even  parts  of 
them,  if  extant,  arc  now  accessible  to  our  researches, — are  here 
commemorated  by  Lutf  Ali,  with  all  the  advantages  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  history  by  personal  acquaintance,  and  of  their 
writings  from  immediate  inspection.  Many  of  these  poets  were  Lutf 
Ali's  intimate  friends,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  constant  and 
cordial  intercourse  3  and  although  it  may  be  suspected  that  they  were 
indebted  to  these  circumstances  for  their  existence  in  the  pages  of 
this  biography,  there  are  many,  whose  merits  alone  might  entitle  them 
to  a  place  in  the  annals  of  Persian  literature ;  and  as  his  praise  does 
not  seem  bestowed  without  discrimination,  it  gives  them  a  better  title 
to  merit  when  conferred.  Thus,  although  Maulana  Muhammad  Md- 
min  Dkki*  is  cited  as  "  a  compendium  of  perfection,  and  virtue,  and 

^  It  may  perhaps  appear  in  a  separate  form. 

'  Diki  (^|j)  was  of  a  Sayyid  family  of  Cum,  and  lived  some  time  at 

Isfahan,  where  Lutf  Ali  *'  tasted  the  honeycomb  of  his  society  ;**  from  thence 
D^Af  returned  to  his  native  place,  finally  retired  as  a  Derwlsh,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  uinety,  a.h.  1160. 
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leaniiag»*'  and  hit  Terae  ddclared  to  Im  peftrb,  and  Us  prose 
pared  to  Jevela ;  though  Uovahhid  *  is  styled  die  *'  phaanix  of  im 
age/*  and  Shikib*  is  said  to  coatain  in  his  heart  a  **  treasupy  of  Ik 
jewels  of  divine  mystery,"  yet  many  are  praised  but  sligktlyiB 
poetic  talent,  and  are  rather  enlogiaed  for  skill  in  other  mccownpBA- 
nents,  or  for  their  social  disposition,  and  agreeable  manoers. 
I      Few  of  these  modem  poets  distinguished  themselves  by  camp^ 
sitions  of  any  length.    S^c*  wrote  a  Mesnawi,  of  which  the  tide  ii 
not  recorded }  and  Nimf*  composed  poems  on  the  well*laiowa  sdb- 
jects  of  the  loves  of  Shirin,  and  of  Laila  and  Mejntin  ;    fron  the 
latter  of  these  Mesnawis  a  short  extract  is  given.    Widih\  who* 
poetical  compositions  did  not  much  please  his  biographer^  eoinpiled 
a  Taskirah«     Umid*  and  Nashah^  were  authors  of  Diwsum,  whick 
were  completed  during  their  lives.    Of  some  others,  the  poetiol 
works  were  collected  by  their  friend  Lutf  Ali,— as  thoae  of  Mini 


1  MtqMna  Shafli  Mawihhid    («>.>j^  UtJLSi)  whoae  aaoeston  c«me  £ 

Tiilein  to  IsfiUum,  Btadied  under  HaulKxiA  Husain ;  after  more  than  seventy  jean 
of  piety  and  derotion,  "  the  falcon  of  hia  soul  took  its  flight  for  Uie  roco  gMdcn  d 
Paradise.*'    He  was  maeh  attached  to  Lutf  All. 

*  MauUna  Muhammad  All  Shikfb  (^^Xx)  ^''^^  murdered  in  his  own  how 
at  Shiraz,  hi  the  tune  of  the  Afghan  inyaaion^  1135. 

"  AcA  Muhammad  Sidio  (o^La);  his  {amily  wen  Sayyids  of  Talnaah.    Ht 

same  in  bis  youth  to  Isfahan,  and  atodied  under  MauUoa  Mubamwisd  8<die  Aides' 

tini,  who  was  the  <<  Edrfs  of  his  time.*'  After  his  master*s  death,  and  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  Safide  dynasty,  Aci  Muhammad  retired  to  his  native  place,  and  died 
in  the  reign  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  was  a  gnat  friend  of  Lutf  Ali  Beg.  His  chief 
taste  hi  poetry  was  for  Mesnawi,  hut  he  wrote  also  Ghazals  and  Tetrastaehs. 

^  Vimi  \^\j)  Mirza  Muhammad  S^dic.  His  ancestors  were  Sayyids^  and 
came  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  from  Fars  to  Isfahan. 

*  WHlih  (iJO  wrote  much  poetry,  and  was  author  oi  a  Diwan.  His  name 
was  Ali  Cuh'  Khan  {  he  went  in  liis  yonth  to  Indis,  where  he  died. 

*  Umfd  (jouot    ^ca    Bi2a    (U^).    He  went  in  the  time  of  Bultan  Hqsub 

to  India,  where  the  emperor  gave  him  the  surname  of  Ghizilbish  Khan.  He  died 
there.  Lutf  Ali  had  often  met  him,  and  describes  him  as  an  agreeable  companies, 
a  sweet  singer,  and  a  scientific  musician. 

7  Nashah  (xL^)  Mirza  'Abdu  *]UzziU»,  descended  from  Jehtoshih TorlimiUi, 
was  of  Tnbriz,  but  studied  at  Isfahan  |  was  skilled  in  science,  particularly  mathe- 
matics.    He  died  at  Tabriz,  1 158.     His  Diwan  consisted  of  2000  bayts. 

He  mentions  another  Nashah,  a  contemporary,  M(rzi  Ziin  al  Abidln,  wiio  died 
1 1 55,  at  Shiraz  j  a  pleasant  companion,  a  good  poet,  and  skilled  in  penmaivhip. 
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^abfbS  and  MathUti*;  in  the  arrangemeiit  of  the  latter  he  waa 
awaiated  by  8ahb&*  and  H&tif\  and  has  been  able  to  qaote  largely 
from  it  for  his  aeleotions.  He  also  performed  the  melancholy  duty 
of  composing  a  T(Mb,  or  poetical  chronogram  of  the  death  of 
many  of  his  friends.  One  of  these  was  on  Derwish  Abdn  'i  Mujid» 
of  T61oin }  another  on  Mlrsa  Tayib'.  Of  Tarikhs;  he  relates  an  anec- 
dote of  one  of  his  contemporaries^  Tayri^^  whose  melancholy  dispo* 
sition  induced  him  to  compose  his  own  Tarikh^  or  epitaph,  e^ery 
year,  in  anticipation  of  death,  omitting  only  the  year  in  which  he  died. 
-  Of  all  these  modern  authors,  the  most  remarkable  ia  H6tif  of 
lafafaan,  whom  his  friend  compares  to  AAsha  and  Jerir,  to  Anwarl 

1  Tabfb  («.<uj^)  Mirza  *Abdu*lBAr;  his  grandiaUier,MirzaBeliiiin,  came 

to  Isfahan  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas ;  and  his  father,  Mirza  Muhammad  Bahfm, 
was  Hakim  B^shf  to  Shah  Sultan  Husain  SafawL  The  poet  also  followed  the 
^rofesrion  ef  a  ^ysielan,  In  which  capacity  he  was  for  some  time  attached  to 
KadirBhah.    He  died  1179. 

•  MiHbtte  (Jlli^)  H(r  Baysrid  AU,  of  the  Hnwuii  fiunUy  at  IsfiUiao,  was 
aa  iatimato  friend  of  Lntf  All,  who  also  studied  under  him« 

•  SahbA  (Uyp)    ^  Muhammad    Talu  (^)-    His  fitther  was  MulU 

YaduUah  (^t  Ja)    and  his  graodfiither  eame  fiom  DamAwand  to  Cum,  where 

the  poet  was  bom,  and  where  he  lived  thirty  years ;  since  which  he  had  been,  the 
last  twenty  yean^  a  resident  of  Isfahan,  and  died  1191« 

^  Ahmed  H4tif  (uCIa)  was  a  Sayyid  of  the  Husaini  tomeh  at  Isfhhanf  an 
excellent  critic,  and  imeqnaUsd  as  a  poet,  both  in  Arable  and  Persian.  The  speci* 
mens  given  comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  the  Diwan,— Casidahs,  Qhazals^ 
Tetrsstichs,  and  Teij{A-band«  The  most  elegant  of  the  Casidahs  is  addressed  to 
Lutf  All  himself,  under  his  poetical  name  of  Azar,  and  by  the  beauty  of  its  compo- 
•ttieo,  and  the  tenderness  of  its  sentfanents,  fblly  justifies  the  praises  bestowed  on 
him  by  his  friend  in  his  biography. 

*  "  A  delightful  and  facetious  companion,'*  between  whom  and  Lutf  Ali  the 
greatest  inthmacy  and  affection  existed.  ^  In  the  bloom  of  youth,*'  he  assumed 
the  Derwish  garb,  and  oame  to  Isfahan,  where  he  died  also,  at  an  early  age,  llBSi 
He  wrote  pleasing  poetry,  and  was  well  skilled  in  the  art.  As  a  Khdsh-nawis,  he 
obtained  such  excellence,  that  '*  the  splendour  of  Shafiah  writing  was  broken  by 
Us  fihikastah.'* 

*  i^h  \jjt^  His  poetic  name  was  TAfto  (^U^l?)*  *'  He  was  a  native  of 
HstAr  J«rib,  a  district  of  Masenderan,  bat  removed  latteriy  to  Isfkhan,  and  died 
theie."  His  vein  seems  to  have  been  satire,  as  ^  the  people  of  his  day  were  afraid 
of  the  sword  of  his  toogoe.** 

'  Tliyri  (^yxb)*  This  youth's  name  was  Muhammad  Uahik  (x^  j)  <^^ 
he  WIS  a  goldwire-drawer  in  Isfahan.  His  melancholy  disposition  at  length  com* 
pletely  mastering  him,  he  threw  himself  into  a  well,  ^'  where  the  Ydsnf  of  his  soul 
reposed  in  the  well  of  eternity,"  llfiO.  His  poems  were  no  longer  extant  in  Lutf 
All's  time 
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and  Zahir.  Specimens  from  Hatif  s  Diwan  have  been  pv^bluAied  k 
the  "  Mines  de  TOrient;*  and  above  900  of  his  verses  are  also  gim 
here.  A  still  more  copioas  quotation  is  made  from  Sabahi^  li 
whose  compositions  Latf  Ali  declares  himself  to  have  been  n»  mod 
attached  as  he  was  bound  by  friendship  to  his  person.  Fm 
A4shic\  Rafic*,  and  MushtlU:  (already  mentioned),  large  extracts  sr 
also  given.  The  \rhole  of  the  Anthology  from  the  works  of  oontea> 
porary  authors  amounts  to  4400  verses,  of  which  nearly  three-foortb 
are  selected  from  those  of  the  above-named  five  favoured  poets. 

The  last,  in  alphabetic  arrangement,  is  Hijri  ((5?^.^^^^  of  Isfr- 
han,  whose  name  was  Mirz&  Abd*l  C4sim,  son  of  Ac&  S4dic  of 
Tafrash  {^jki  ^3:^^)^     He  came  early  in  life  to  Isfahan,  aad 

died  also  young  in  the  district  of  Resht. 

\      The  greater  number  of  the  modern  poets  were  driven,  by  ibe 
troubles  of  that  disturbed  period,  to  Hindustan,  and  shared  the 
usual  fate  of  the  learned  of  their  time,  embracing  the  garb  of  Fakizs 
and  Dervishes,  and  ending  their  lives  in  exile,  or  by  martyrdosL 
Amongst  these,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Muhammad  All  Hazio, 
whose  interesting  memoirs  are  already  before  the  public  in  the 
original  text,  and  able  translation,  published  by  Mr.  Balfour^  aad 
whose  autobiography  presents  a  similar  outline  to  that  of  most  of 
the  lives  epitomized  in  this  latter  part  of  the  Atesh  Kedah*     Latf 
Ali  states  himself  not  to  have  been  personally   acquainted   with 
Hazin,  but  mentions  him  as  an  accomplished  man,  author  of  s 
Diwan  (from  which  a  very  short  quotation  is  made),  and  reports  his 
death  to  have  taken  place  at  Benares  -,  which,  with  the  other  few 
particulars  of  the  memoir,  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  him  we  have 
already  received. 

1  Sab&lii  (  '^Ijvj^V  "  a  youth  of  angelic  nature  in  a  human  shape  ;*'^^'a  eom* 
panion  of  Boul-cherUhing  and  heart-expanding  society  ;**  Suleyman  by  name,  and 
Selun  (f^JUif  mild)  in  disposition ;  was  a  native  of  a  village  in  the  govenmieni 
of  Kashan,  and  in  early  youth  visited  Mecca ;  he  attached  himself  to  aeieDee^ 
especially  poetry.    Lutf  All  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  chose  his  Takhallus  for  lit«s 

*  Aca  Muhammad  of  Isfahan,  named  Aiahie  (iJUblx  a  lover,)  supported 
his  claim  to  that  appellation  both  by  his  poetry  and  his  habits.  He  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  Ghazals  and  Tetrasticlis,  but  wrote  also  some  Casidahs,  many  of 
which,  in  an  amatory  style,  are  beautiful.  Aishio  died  1 181 ;  and  SabAhi  wrote 
a  Rubi*i  containing  a  Tarikh  of  his  death* 

'  Mulla  Husain  Rafic  (juAfSj)  a  good  poet,  and  critic ;  his  family  was  of 
Isfahan. 

-*  "  The  Life  of  Sheikh  Mohammed  Ali  Hazin,  written  by  himself/*  &e. 
Printed  for  the  Oriental  TransUtion  Fund,  1830  and  1831. 
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Such  Are  the  results  of  Lutf  Ali*8  labours  in  recording  the  poetic 
annals  of  his  country,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has  very 
faithfully  performed  the  self-imposed  task.  The  researches  of  his 
predecessors  have  been  incorporated  with  his  own^  and  the  whole 
furnishes  a  comprehensive,  if  not  methodical,  history  of  Persian 
literature,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  its  poetry  to  its  sunset  in  his 
own  age.  Although  the  author  does  not  follow  the  usual  practice 
of  Oriental  historians,  by  enumerating  in  his  preface  the  principal 
works  he  had  consulted,  he  has  evidently  applied  to  many  others 
than  those  more  specially  biographical.  Of  the  few  authorities  cited 
by  name,  the  most  frequent  reference  is  to  the  valuable  geographical 
work,  the  Heft  Aclim  of  Ahmed  Rizi ;  for  general  history  he  refers 
to  the  Rawzat  al  Safd;  for  that  of  the  Safides,  and  the  dynasties 
succeeding  them,  he  quotes  the  A&lam  Ar&(  Abb&si  of  Iskender 
Beg,  Mirza  Mehdi's  life  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  an  account  of  the  Zend 
family  by  Mirza  Sadie'.  He  more  than  once  mentions  the  Jdmt 
Rashidi,  of  whose  author  he  has  given  a  memoir ;  and  appeals  also 
to  the  authority  of  Muhammad  Awfi,  and  of  Ali  Culi  Lesgi*8  Tazki- 
rah*.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  numerous  instances  in  which  he 
differs  from  Dowlatshah*s  opinion,  both  on  points  of  criticism  and 
facts  of  biography,  that  the  author  of  the  Atesh  Kedah  is  no  servile 
copyist,  nor  passive  disciple  of  other  writers;  he  has  weighed  con- 
flicting testimonies,  and  examined  their  evidence.  In  poetical 
criticism  he  displays  a  highly  discriminating  judgment,  and  is 
very  far  from  being  led  away  by  general  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
popular  writer,  if  he  has  offended  against  the  proprieties  of  style, 
the  harmonies  of  versification,  or  that  purity  of  sentiment,  which 
though  often  so  grossly  violated,  even  by  the  professed  moral  poets 
of  Persia,  seems  to  have  its  standard  among  their  more  refined 
critics.  Where  verses  of  an  offensive  description  have  been  admitted 
in  this  anthology,  of  which  there  are  certainly  some  flagrant 
examples^  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  other  more  desirable  specimens 
for  its  completion,  is,  perhaps,  a  plausible  excuse  for  their  insertion, 
contrary  to  the  critic's  own  condemnation  of  the  perverted  taste, 
which,  at  one  time,  made  such  licentious  compositions  popular.  Of 
the  real  beauties  of  poetry,  according  to  the  criterion  of  Oriental 
taste,  Lutf  Ali  had  a  lively  perception,  and  wherever  his  admiration 

>  Mirza  Mohammad  Sidic  Miisawi,  the  poet  K4mi  of  IsfiUian,  p.  376,  note. 
The  "  Tuarikh  ZundeAh  of  Meerza  Saodack,"  is  quoted  in  Malcohn's  History  of 
Persia,  toI.  ii. 

•  See  WUih,  p.  376. 

VOL.  VII.  2  D 
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wai  czeitedt  be  bM  ezpretted  it  in  tbe  eathutiatttc  laogoase  of  a 
tnie  lo?er  of  tbe  art 

The  limited  materials  of  Eastern  biograpby  allow  bat  little 
elegance  in  tbe  brief  narrative  of  a  life,  yet  tbe  memoirs  in  tbe 
Atetb  Kedab,  even  tbe  tbortest  of  them,  are  embellisbed  wick 
gracefnl  imagery  and  variety  of  expression,  while  tbe  generad  pse- 
face,  and  tbe   introduction   to  the  contemporaneous   biography, 

abound  in  the  beauties  of  the  Ib&rati  rangin  (j^^Sii%  iDjIac),  or 
flowery  style,  displayed  by  the  best  Persian  writers,  even  on  bisto- 
rical  and  scientific  subjects.     The  Tsjnis  allogh&t  (Anglic^,  pv'>}>  i* 
exhibited  in  innumerable  instances;  no  opportunity  has  been  neg- 
lected of  playing  on  the  names  of  the  poets,  for  which  the  Takhallos, 
usually  possessing  an  abstract  meaning,  affords  great  facility*.     A 
few  specimens  of  these  fancies  have  been  exhibited  in  this  sketch, 
untranslated,   by  which   alone   their   structure  can  be  preserved. 
However  much  the  severity  of  modern  European  criticism  condemns 
this   false  taste,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  was    constantly 
practised  by  our  earlier  poets',  between  whose  writings  and  those  of 
the  Persians,  it  constitutes  one  of  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
style,  taste,  and  arrangement. 

For  the  life  of  Hajji  Lutf  Ali  Beg,  few  materials  are  to  be 
obtained  beyond  the  brief,  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  antoblo- 
graphy,  which  commences  the  last  division  of  the  Atesh  Kedafa^ 
some  additions  may  be  made  from  the  historical  introduction 
already  mentioned,  where  Lutf  Ali's  name  occasionally  appears  in 
connection  with  the  political  circumstances  it  relates.  In  that 
narrative,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  the  work,  he  describes 
himself  to  be  of  a  family  of  the  Bfkdili  tribe.     "  Be  it  known  that 

this  pilgrim  in  the  paths  of  single-heartedness  (JjXj  ijTU^  JTLi) 
is  of  the  praiseworthy  race  of  Blkdili  (JjXaj  sj^Lm  **J[^J  j1)." 
His  account  of  his  tribe  may  be  thus  abstracted.  "  The  reason  of 
their  being  so  named,  is  this:  Their  descent  is  from  BikdiH  Kh4n, 
the  third  of  the  four  sons  of  Olddz  Khdn,  who  was  the  third  of 
Oghtiz  Kh&n's  six  sons.     Oghtiz  Kbdn  was  a  descendant  of  Turk 

>  In  the  pre&ce  to  the  Hesht  Khuld,  a  misceUany  of  Peniaii  poetfj,  tiie 
names  of  about  four  hundred  poets  are  iDgenionsly  introduced,  so  as  to  make  also 
a  connected  sense. 

«  Cowley,  Shakespeare,  &c.  Even  the  Ausrustan  age  of  Rome  ww  aot 
•xempt: 

**  QuiB  fait  horrendos  primum  qui  protulit  enses  ? 

Quam  rerh  ferns  et  ferreus  ille  fuit  I »»— Orro.  ' 
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bea  Yifetb  ben  Ntib^  (on  wbo|n  be  peace!)  and,  on  account  of  his 
natural  talent^  became  distinguisbed  among  the  sovereigns  of  tbe 
age  by  justice  and  equity  of  rule,  and  for  glory  and  magnificence,  was 
designated  as  the  Jemshid  of  the  Tdrks.  From  him  are  descended 
all  the  Sultans  and  Khans  (magnificent  as  Jem,  virtuous  as  Ferid^n) 
of  the  Ttirki  tribes ;  as  it  is  recorded  by  Kh*6jab  Rasbfdduddin,  of 
Hamadan,  tbe  physician,  who  by  command  of  Sqlt&n  Muhammad 
Olj&itti  wrote  a  book  in  description  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Tdrks, 
which  is  called  the  J&mt  Rashidf,  and  in  which  the  particulars  of 
the  origin  and  descent  of  the  Awmacs  is  made  knpwn^  and  their 
distinctions. 

**  My  ancestors  remained  constantly  in  Turkest&n,  ip  tbe  exercise 
of  power  and  command  over  their  thbe  an4  its  followers,  until  in  tbe 
reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Ghaznewi,  or  in  tbe  time  of  the  irruption 
of  Chengiz  Khdn,  the  Bikdilis  caine  with  a  number  of  other  Ttirk 
tribes  to  Ir4n,  where  some  of  thevfx  remained,  and  took  up  their 
abode,  while  others,  in  the  service  of  my  ancestors,  went  on  directly 
to  Sh&m,  and  there  settled;  till,  in  the  reign  of  Tim^,  Amir 
Jehangir,  while  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  that  region,  recognised 
them  as  his  countrymen,  and  out  of  favour  and  regard  to  them  led 
them  back  to  f  r4n  on  their  way  to  their  original  dwelling-pla.ce  in 
Turkestdn.  Qn  arriving  at  Ardebil,  and  being  in  thfs  service  of 
Sultdn  AH  Siah-P(5sb  Safawi,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  by  his  inter* 
cession,  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  caiipp  of  Tifntir,  and  settle 
in  tbe  government  of  that  prince. 

"When  the  sun  of  tbe  prosperity  of  tbe  Safawiab  djmasty  arose 
from  the  horizon  of  glory  and  empire,  they  ^ere  constantly  em- 
ployed in  exalted  situations  in  the  service  of  that  family,  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  rule,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Sh&b  IsroMl  Safawi  to  that  of  Sh&h  Tabm&sp,  being  250 
years.  Now,  as  many  of  the  tribe  as  returned  from  Sb6m,  are 
called  Sh&mld  (Syrian)  BflcdiK,  and  such  as  remained  in  Ir&n,  and 
did  not  go  to  Sham,  are  styled,  simply,  Blkdill^"  This  exposition  of 
tbe  name  and  descent  of  his  tribe,  leads  Lutf  All  to  tbe  notice  of 
bis  birtb  and  birth-place,  but  these  and  other  particulars  appear 
again  in  a  more  connected  form,  in  the  "  Khatimah"  devoted  to  bit 
life.     It  runs  thus: 

"  Let  it  not  remain  unknown  to  my  hearers,  that  this  bumble 
person  was  born  in  the  seat  of  government,  Isfah&n,  at  a  few 
minutes  past  one  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  of  Sbambahy  tbe  20th  day 

'  Perhaps  correctly,  Begdaliy  y.  ^^  Dynasty  of  the  Kajsrs,**  p.  2. 

2  d2 
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of  EjMk*W9kai,  iHider  the  horoscope  of  Pisces,  in  the  year  1 134,  and 
abotrt  the  time  of  the  iavmsion  of  Mahmud  Ghiljai,  the  Afghan,  bj 
whieh  event  my  whok   fismily  was  forced  to  fly  to  Cam    (God 
protect  it! ')     Having  passed  the  first  fonrteen  years  of  my  life  in 
that  ahode  of  the  AMifal,  at  the  commencement  of  the   reign  oi 
Nadir,  my  late  father  of  blessed  memory  being  honoured  with  the 
government  of  the  dittrict  of  L£r,  and  the  shores  of  the   Persian 
Sea«  I  repaired  to  ShMz,  the  seat  of  learning.    After  two  yemn, 
when  the  bird  of  my  father's  sonl  had  made  its  nest  in  the  groves 
of  Pfeiradisc,  I  went,  in  attendance  on  my  late  nncle,  Hajjt  Mahmtid, 
by  the  wsy  of  Ir&c  Arab  and  Sh&m,  with  the  intention  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  House  of  Grod  at  Mecca.     After  obtaining  the  favour 
of  saluting  the  Court  of  his  Highness  the  Seal  of  the  Prophets^  and 
the  other  Imdms,  (on  whom  be  blessing  and  peace!)  I  was  honoured 
by  the  Tawwlif  (or  procession  round  the  Holy  House),  and  after 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  pilgrimage,  on  my  return  I  visited 
the  angel-guarded  threshold  of  the  tomb  of  All  Ibn  Abf  Talib,  and 
of  Hus4in  ben  All  (on  both  of  whom  be  blessing  and  peace !}  and 
the  resting-place  of  the  K&zimfn'  and  the  Askerln  (on  whom  be 
peace!)  and  repaired  to  Ir&c  Ajam  and  Fars.    At  the  end  of  a 
year,  having  a  desire  to  visit  the  eighth  Imam  (Ali    Riza),  the 
guardian  of  our  faith,  I  went  thither  (to  Meshbed  Ali,  or  TMs),  in 
company  with  my  brothers,  and  an  assemblage  of  devout  friends, 
and  was  favoured  by  the  accomplishment  of  my  wish.     Abont  that 
time  the  army  of  N&dir,  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Hin* 
dtist&n  and  Turicestdn,  passing  through  that  holy  territory  on  its 
way  to  invade  the  Jebb&l  Legziah,  I  chanced  to  take  my  way  from 
Mazender&n,  that  type  of  Paradise,  to  Azarb&ij&n  and  from  thence 
to  Iric,  where  I  visited  Isfahan,  the  abode  of  my  forefathers.     After 
the  assassination  of  N6dir,  I  was  some  time  attached  to  the  service 
of  Ali  Shah,  and  Ibrahim  Shah,  and  Sulaiman  Shah,  and  Shih 
IsmUfl,  and  by  the  revolutions  of  fortune  saw  what  I  saw,  and 
suffered  what  I  suffered;    and  in  obedience  to  the  saying,  'Misfor- 
tune is  best  in  partnership V  I  associated  myself  with  a  company 
of  Believers,  (God  guard  us,  and  all  the  faithful  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune !)  and  assuming  the  garb  of  spiritual  poverty,  I 

•     >  Or,  "May  it  be  preaenred  from  the  buffets  of  fortune!**  |^i5)UH     ^ 
riiyming  with  jjf.    As  in  other  phuies,  j^lSj^l  ^c  CUaji^  Ji^\  ^^ 
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waited  on  a  number  of  the  most  dUUngnished  of  the  learned  and 
pious,  and  of  the  greatest  poets  and  wits  of  the  day,  profiting,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  by  the  advantages  of  their  society.  Having 
a  natural  inclination  and  talent  for  poetry,  in  the  principal  rules  of 
which  I  had  been  instructed  by  that  paragon  of  the  age,  Mir 
Sayyid  A\i  Mashtac*,  I  had  composed  to  the  extent  of  about  seveft 
thousand  distichs,  which  were  lost  in  the  sacking  and  destruction 
of  Isfahan,  &c/'  The  conclusion  is  in  repetition  of  his  promise  to 
submit  to  the  public  some  of  his  own  ''crude  conceptbns,**  for 
which  he  deprecates  the  severity  of  criticism,  and  imjdores  tha 
generous  indulgence  of  his  friends. 

Various  passages  in  the  work  confirm  and  illustrate  the  par- 
ticulars contained  in  the  above  sketch.  The  year  of  his  birth,  in 
addition  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  the  MSS.,  is  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  collateral  date  of  th^  Afghan  invasion.  His 
father's  name  is  given  as  Aca  Khan'  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
historic  narrative,  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded,  where  he 
appears  as  Governor  of  Shirwan,  and  afterwards  appointed  by 
Nadir  Shah  to  the  government  of  Lar  and  Bender  Abbasi,  to  which 
he  went  from  Cum,  accompanied  by  youne  Lutf  Ali,  his  son;  and 
it  was  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bender  Abbasi  that  the  ''  bird  of 
his  soul  strutted  to  Paradise.*'  The  same  narrative  introduces  the 
names  of  many  of  Lutf  Ali's  near  relations^  as  that  of  his  uncle« 
Weli  Muhammad  Khan,  whose  memoir  appears  among  those  of  the 
contemporary  poets  under  the  name  of  MesrtLr*,  his  Takhallus ;  an4 

of  his  two  maternal  uncles  ^  JLaL^,  Riza  Culi  Khan  Bikdili,  and 
Muhammad  Culi  Khan  Bikdili,  who  was  grand  vizir  to  Sultan 
Husain,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Ashraf,  the  Afghan  ;  also  of  two 

cousins  (^Uxt  (5m)»  Abdalghaflfar  Sultan  and  Muhammad  Zemim, 
Khan.     Both  these  last  are  mentioned,  also,  in  the  memoir  of  iht 

'  His  life  18  given  among  the  poets ;  see  p.  377>  note  2. 

*  He  also  calls  himself  in  the  preface,  "  Lntf  Ali  Ibn  Aci  Khin.** 

*  ^^  jijw/ff  Well  Muhammad  Khan,  uncle  to  the  Author;    khan  of  the 

Bikdili  tribe.  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Tahmasp  II.,  Safawi,  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  Rdm,  and  had  the  government  of  Kinain  and  Asar* 
biijiln.  About  the  time  that  Nidir  Shiih  deposed  Shah  Tahmltop  from  sovereignty^ 
Weli  Muhammad  was  murdered  in  the  government  of  Lir  by  some  villains,  who, 
that  same  year,  themselves  were  made  to  travel  the  road  of  perdition,  Hia 
Excellency  had  studied  in  Isfahto,  and  was  particularly  attached  to  poetry,  in  the 
science  of  which  he  was  well  skilled ;  but  the  style  of  the  besl  anciciit  poets  btiog 
forgotten  in  his  time,  few  verses  of  any  merit  emanated  from  bia  pen/' 
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pcytt  N<;dfiii\  who  is  stated  to  have  been  in  their  service.  Mahans* 
mad  Zemin  Khan  is  there  described  as  Sipih  SILIar  under  Hirnt 
government.      Mehdi   Call   Kh6a  Bikdill   was  a  consin    by  tb« 

mother's  side.  Mustafa  Cali  Kh&a  Bikdili,  an  ancle's  son  (^^jjmt^ 
is  stated  to  have  been  sent  on  an  embassay  to  the  Ottoman  Pone, 
A  mission  which  had  also  been  executed  by3|Weli  Mahammaii 
Khan  and  by  Riza  Culi  Khan.  Ahmed  Kh&n  Abdillu  appears  as  a. 
8^h  JUw  another  maternal  cousin.  Finally,  Lutf  All  comme- 
morates in  terms  of  great  affection  and  regard  his  younger  brother, 

Ishac  Beg,  in  a  memoir  under  the  name  of  UzrC  Another  of  bis 
relations,  Jafer  Beg*,  enjoys  the  honour  of  poetic  distinction  among 
the  vizirs  and  nobles  in  the  first  book.  Hajji  Mahmtid  (called  in 
iome  MSS.  Mahmdd  Beg),  whom  Lutf  Ali  accompanied  ia  bis 
pilgrimage,  was  another  uncle  (a  brother  of  Lutf  AIi*s  father). 

Of  his  own  personal  share  iti  the  events  of  those  stirring  times, 
Lutf  Ali  does  not  give  us  many  particulars.  At  the  iime  that 
Ibrahim  Shah  came  to  trac  (as  related  in  the  narrative),  he  bad 
the  appointment  of  Dardghaht  Defter  Rhaneh,  but  the  incidents 
which  befel  him,  cannot,  with  convenience,  be  abstracted  from  the 
other  circumstances  in  connection  with  them.  He  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  royal  house  of  Sefi  to  the  last,  and  his  attachment 
is  shown  in  the  expressions  of  respect  and  almost  adoration,  with 
which  the  name  of  each  monarch  of  the  race  is  introduced  through- 
out his  work.  The  same  feeling  seems  to  have  influenced  bim  in 
the  service  of  that  remarkable  man,  Tahmasp  Culi  Khan,  after- 
wards Nadir  Shah,  who,  as  well  as  his  ultimate  successor,  Kerim, 
the  Vakeel,  courted  the  attachment  of  the  followers  of  the  Sefi 
iamily,  nnder  the  semblance  of  protectors  of  the  royal  rights  in  the 

^  ^^  jj  *'  Mirza  ZekL     His  family  was  of  Meshhed  Bizawi,  but  he  lived  in 

Isfahan.  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Sultan  Husain  Safawi,  he  had  the  honour  of 
serving  my  uncle,  Muhammad  Zemau  Khan  Bikdili,  Sipah  Salar  of  Khoraaan, 
and  my  maternal  uncle,  the  grand  vizir,  Well  Muhammad  Khan.*'  Mirza  Zeki 
#a8  afterwards  in  attendance  on  Nadir^  and  finally  retU^d  from  service,  and  died 
1143. 

•  (^3<fi  "  His  noble  name  was  Ishac  Beg  TvJt^ w.    He  was  my  younger 

Brother;  a  modest  and  discreet  youth,  of  a  tender  heart,  and  of  a  cheerful  and 
amiable  disposition.  In  the  year  1185,  the  Bulbul  of  his  soul  nestled  in  the  tree 
of  Paradise.*' 

'■*  (X^   JuLa^    *'  A  noble  of  the  fiikdlli  tHbe,  brother  of  Muhammad  MGmin 
••.  ^^     •  ' 

Khan,  grand  vizir,  and  maternal  grandfather  of  the  Author.** 
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persons  of  Shah  Tahmasp  and  Abbas  III.,  and  Ismail ;  the  pageants 
exhibited  by  them  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  the  legitimists. 

In  recording  the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  Nadir's  reign, 
Liutf  Ali  indulges  in  just  indignation  at  the  atrocities  by  which  it 
iwas  disgraced,  and  pays  his  tribute  of  regret  to  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  Riza  Culi.l  Thus,  "  tyrant  king,*'  ''furious  monarch/* 
and  '*  wrathful  prince,"  are  the  epithets  he  couples  with  the  name 
of  Nadir,  designating  as  a  second  Chenghiz  and  Zohak,  the  con- 
queror whose  earlier  glories  he  eulogizes  as  those  of  A  Timur  and 
Iskender. 

The  amiable  character  of  Lutf  Ali  in  private  life  has  a  pleasing 
illustration  in  the  memoirs  of  his  friends,  with  whom  the  literary 
and  social  friendship  he  enjoyed  formed  a  delicious  contrast  of  calm 
to  the  storms  of  political  contest  which  had  surrounded  him  in 
youth  and  manhood.     His  friendship  for  these  brother  poets  gives 
tenderness  and  feeling  to  the  various  memoirs  in  which  he  affec- 
tionately records  their  intellectual  and  social  qualities,  and  meets  its 
dear  reward^in  the  corresponding  terms  of  sympathy  and  esteem 
which  grace  their  poetic  compositions.     Sab^hi,  a  poet  especially 
distinguished  as  his  friend,  devotes  a  Casidah  to  the  praise  of  bis 
accomplished  Azar  (Lutf  Ali) ;  a  similar  effusion,  from  the  pen  of 
H&tif,  combines  all  the  graceful  tenderness  of  the  Ovidian  epistle^ 
with  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  Persian  ode.     A  most  attached 
friend  of  his  is  also  commemorated  as  Mirza  Muhammad  Nasir 
(jjjws3)*     ''  He  was  son  of  the  Mesib  of  the  age,  and  the  J&Iin6s 
(Galen)  of  his  time,— the  late  Mirza  Abdallah  Tabib  (the  physician)^ 
who  was  unequalled  for  personal  and  mental   accomplishments. 
Nasir,  his  son,  was  absolute  master  of  all  the  branches  of  physical^ 
metaphysical,  and  mathematical  science,  in  which  the  fame  of  his 
excellence  was  only  forgotten  in  the  admiration  of  his  estimable 
character.     He  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine>  in  which 
he  was,  of  a  truth,  a  second  Khizr  and  Mesib.     Independent  of  his 
professional  skill,  his  patients  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  his 
society  and  friendship;  and  this  nameless  person^  also  enjoyed  a 
great  share  in  his  affection.    His  mind  was  stored  with  the  beauties 
of  Ambic  and  Persian  poetry;  and  he  also  composed  verses  himself. 
He  bid  farewell  to  this  perishable  world  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1191." 

1  (Aj^)  One  of  the  nomeroas  expressions  of  mock  humility  employed  by 

Persians,  to  ayoid  the  egotism  of  the  pronomi. 

*  I  have  somewhat  abridged  the  pompons  periphrases  of  Lutf  Ali*s  commenda- 
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I  have  attempted  an  English  version  of  a  short  Casldah  bf 
Lutf  Ali,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  preserving  the  ^imcefui 
Anacreontic  turn  of  the  original.  It  is  entitled  "  Descriptioo  of 
Isfahan,  and  Praise  of  Mirza  Nasir  Tabib." 

From  IsCdian  the  sephyr  blows  The  f ragnnce  of  the  maakj 

Dear  home  of  childhood*s  happier  hours,  Where  onee  my  lowly  dwelling 

This  mom  I  met  the  breeze  of  dawn ;  Lightly  towards  Kash&n  it  goei 

'*  Perchance,**  I  said,  '*  this  herald  boy  Some  tidings  of  my  ooontry 

'^  O  bear*st  thon  greetings  from  my  friends,  Who  far  away  in  peace  repoee  ? 

"  And  lives  there  still  whose  breast  with  Remembrance    of    this     kme 


fond  glows  ?'* 

Smiling,  he  said,  *'  Of  none  I  know,  Of  all  thy  friends — of  all  ihj  foes, — 

*'  Save  that,  to  greet  thine  anxious  love,  To  soothe  thee  in  thy  cares  and  'woea, 

^'  A  blessing  from  Nasfr  I  bear  For  Azar,  wheresoever  be  goes.** 

Lutf  AIi*s  historic  sketch  of  his  native  city  may  be  interestiii^ 
"  Isfahan,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  is  sitnatec^  in  the  third 
and  fourth  climated  It  was  founded  by  Tahmtiras  the  PishdAdian, 
and  Jerashid,  and  Iskender.  Kai  Cobdd,  the  first  of  the  Kaianian 
kings,  made  it  his  seat  of  government,  and  added  some  fine  build- 
ings. It  was  originally  composed  of  four  villages,  B4b  el  Desht, 
Jiibdreh,  B&b  el  Casr,  and  Gerdn*.  By  degrees  it  became  of  such 
great  extent  that  it  was  styled  '  Isfahan,  the  half  of  the  world.* 
The  temperature  of  the  air  is  perfection.  Its  water  is  that  of 
the  Zendeh  Rtid,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  ShamAkhiafa^ 
and  passes  through  the  city.  The  climate  of  Isfahan  is  remarkably 
salubrious,  so  that  they  say  a  dead  body,  if  buried,  will  be  preserved 
in  the  soil  thirty  years  without  decay  3  and  whatever  grain  is  sown 
in  it  is  never  lost.  Besides  pomegranates  and  grapes,  all  kinds  of 
fruit  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality,  are  produced  in 
that  happy  district.     It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Isfahan^  that 

tions  on  his  friend;  that  style  having  been  already  sufficiently  exemplified  in  the 
other  lives. 

A  specimen  of  Nasir*s  poetry  is  given  in  Waring^s  ^'Tonr  to  Sheeiaz,**  in 
which  he  is  called  "  Mirza  Mihr  Nusur"  (in  another  place  *'  Nuseer'*}.  Mr. 
Waring  states  him  to  have  been  physician  to  Kerim  Khan.  In  the  eame  work 
(p.  1 52)  is  mentioned  the  "  Atush  Kudu,  a  very  late  production  on  biography.*' 

^  I  have  not  given  the  lat  and  long.;  the  cyphers  are  omitted  in  many  copies, 
and  even  when  inserted,  are,  like  the  dates  of  years,  little  to  be  depended  on. 

<  The  four  original  villages  are  differently  named  in  HsmdaUah  MestlUi*8 
description,  and  others. 
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this    city,  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  Ibrahim  Rhalfl,  is 

always  blest  with  thirty  saints,  in  memory  of  its  thirty  inhabitants, 

yrho,  in  th6  fnlfilment  of  the  apostate  Nemrdd^s  order,  stood  by  the 

engiiie\  and  who,  regardless  of  that  tyrant's  violence,  declared  their 

belief  in  the  true  God,  in  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  Abraham. 

The  inhabitants  of  Isfahan  were  renowned  of  old  for  bravery; 

K&wah,  the  blacksmith,  is  a  well-known  proof  of  this  assertion.     In 

fine,  without  incurring  the  slightest  suspicion  of  partiality,  one  may 

fairly  call  it  the  most  excellent  of  cities.    Isfahan  has  frequently 

suffered  total  destruction,  and  been  as  often  restored.    Towards  the 

end  of  the  rule  of  the  Safides,  its  population  had  increased  to  such 

an  extent,  that  12,000  families  of  workmen  were  employed  on  the 

buildings  of  the  city  alone,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  villages  and 

dependencies.     It  is  now  forty-seven  years,  &c." 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  specify  the  exact  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Atesh  Kedah.     Its  author  has  not  recorded  the  time 
of  its  completion,  either  in  figures  or  chronogram.     In  the  section 
relating  to  the  poets  of  Hindustan,  he  says  of  Delhi,  "And  at  this 
time,  which  is  the  year  1179  of  the  Hijrah,  from  what  has  befallen 
the  T&tdrs  by  the  invasion  of  N6dir  Sh4h  Afshar,  and  Ahmed  Kh4n 
Afghan,  it  is  in  the  last  extremity  of  ruin  and  desolation.'*     It  was 
on  this  authority  I  stated  him  (p.  346)  to  have  been  still  engaged 
with  the  work  in  a.]>.  1765.     Subsequent  examination  assigns  a 
later  period  to  the  continuance  of  his  labours,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  various  parts  of  the  Atesh  Kedah  were  arranged 
at  different  moments  of  leisure,  or,  at  least,  that  a  considerable 
interval  occurred  between  the  composition  of  that  portion  devoted 
to  the  earlier  poets  and  its  completion  by  the  addition  of  those 
more  recent.    This  latter  part  was  evidently  arranged  by  him  in  the 
favourable  opportunity  afforded  by  the  re-establishment  of  social 
order,  and  during  the  literary  repose  he  enjoyed  in  his  residence  at 
Shiraz,  where  Kerim  Khan  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign.    The  precise  year,  however,  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
So  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  dates  of  many  of  the 
events  of  the  more  modem  Persian  history,  that  even  a  calculation 
founded  on  the  facts  Lutf  Ali  records  will  not  obtain  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  result.     In  speaking  of  the  desolation  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  he  evidently  dates  from  the  Afghan  invasion  3  the  same  refe- 
rence fixes  the  time  at  which  he  was  composing  the  section  relating 


'  (<n_  V/'^^)  ^®  baliflUy  by  which  Abraham  was  launched  into  the  fiery 
fumaee.    See  Tabari,  &Ci 
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tolrae,  wbere  he  writes^  "  It  it  now  fortj-sereii  yetrt  since  I^mhn 
hu  been  waste  and  depopulated."  The  very  latest  historitsl  evenlt 
recorded  are  the  submission  and  repentance  of  Kerltii*^  1>rotber, 
Zeki  Khan,  the  execution  of  Nazar  Ali  Khan  Taki»  and  the  men'ted 
panishment  of  the  atrocious  parricide,  the  Amir  Muhenna;  tikis  hut 
took  place  *'  in  this  year/*  viz.,  that  in  which  the  anrratiTe  was 
written.  The  conclusion  returns  thanks  for  the  blessing  of  tfail 
government,  bf  whose  means  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  had  "reposed 
in  the  cradle  of  security  and  prosperity  for  the  last  eight  years.'* 

From  the  contemporary  memoirs  we  are  able  to  glean   dates, 
which  bring  down  still  further  the  period  of  their  arrangement.    A 
Casidah,  by  Sabahi,  in  praise  of  Kerim  Khan,  celebrates   the  com- 
pletion of  the  fosse,   or  o«Xa^  of  Kashan,   and  gives    the  date 
(Tarikh)  1 180  =  a.d.  1 766.    The  poet  A&shic  died  in  11 81,  according 
to  all  the  MSS.  confirmed  by  a  Tarikh  composed  by  Sabkhi.     The 
deaths  of  Nastb  and  H&jib  are  recorded,  1183;  the  latter,  in  some 
MSS.  is  written  1185,  an  extent  confirmed  to  the  work  by  Abdnl 
Mujfd  and  Mushrib,  both  of  whose  deaths  are  referred  to  this  later 
date.   The  death  of  LFzri  (Ishac  Beg)  is  assigned  to  the  same  year,  in 
the  versification  of  Sab&hi;  the  Tarikh  of  the  Derwish  Abdn'i  Mojid 
was  arranged  by  Lutf  AH  himself.     A  Casidah  of  the  author  gives 
a  Tartkh  Sdri  of  the  year  1186,  as  its  date  of  composition;  the 
deaths  of  Tufan  in   1190,  and  of  Sahba  and  Nasir,  in   1191,  are 
recorded  in  Tarikh  M£lDawi\  the  first  by  Lutf  Ali  and  the  other  two 
by  Sabahi.     But  the  latest  date  of  all,  and  the  last  link  in  this  little 
chain  of  chronology,  is  furnished  by  the  memoir  of  Farfbi,  the 
Tarikh  on  whose  death  was  composed  impromptu  by  Lutf  Ali,  com- 
prised in  the  following  line*,  which,  by  the  numerical  value  of  its 
letters  according  to  the  Abjadiah,  distinctly  indicates  the  date  1 1 93, 

1  For  Tftr{kh  MAnawi,  and  Tirikh  Sdri,  see  the  DictioiiAiy  of  the  ^'Seren 
Sets,**  in  which  the  Ghronogram  in  all  its  yarieties  forma  the  subjeet  of  the  46tfc 
Anchor  of  the  Snd  Vessel  of  the  4th  Sea,  or  Volume.  The  volume  haa  been  Mj 
and  laboriously  analyzed  by  the  distinguished  Orientalist  and  poet,  (I  might  almost 
say  Oriental  poet,)  Friedrich  Riickert,  in  the  Jahrbticher  der  Literatur. 

•  ^)  CA^o^  iS ^WS  C^lJe  <XS    ''  Habfb  Allah  has  departl^d  to  heaven,*' 
(properly,  "  to  the  fourth  heaven.**)    The  letters  of  this  verse  gives  the  nmiibeFs 
300  +  4  +  2  +  3  +  60  +  400  +  1+30  +  40  +  1  i- 6+10  + 40  +  10  +  200  +  7  +  1 
+  8  +  2  +  10  +  2+1+30  +  30  +  6  =  1193.  « 

Habfb  Allah  ("  the  friend  of  God**)  was  Farfbrs  name.  He  was  son  of  Biirza 
Bajab  Ali  of  Teheran,  but  was  himself  bom  at  Isfahan,  where  he  passed  his  life^ 
and  died  there.  For  the  amusement  of  those  who  may  be  fond  of  these  tribes, 
(which  are  not  without  their  value  as  a  sort  of  9t9reotype  date,)  I  Subjoin  the  other 
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confirmed  by  a  separate  notation  of  figures  very  accurately  given  in 

all  the  copies.     Here  is,  therefore^  positive  internal  evidence  of  liutf 

Alt  being  still  employed  on  the  work  in  1779  of  our  era,  niue  years 

later  than  the  date  usually  ascribed  to  it.     How  much  longer  he 

livedo  is  hardly  to  be  determined^  in  the  absence  of  contemporaneous 

authorities  of  moJre  modem  date;  the  place  and  manner  of  his  death 

are  equally  unknown  to  me ;  whether  he  long  survived  his  patron 

an  d  protector^  Kerim  Khan',  and  enjoyed  the  almost  patriarchal  age^ 

of  which  numerous  instances'  occut  among  the  P<?rsian  poets,  or 

^whether  he  fell  a  victim  to  party  strife  at  the  renewal  of  the  civil 

'wair,  which  seetned  the  inheritance  of  the  successors  of  the  first 

Tarikhs  quoted  as  being  of  Lutf  Ali*a  own  arrangement^  with  one  by  him,  of  earlier 
date,  on  the  death  of  £[h^dim.  They  also  serve  as  specimens  of  his  skill  m  a 
branch  of  the  art  which  seems  to  hare  been  a  fayonrite  literary  diversion  of  hlinself 
and  his  companions. 

Epitaph  on  Derwish  AbdnU  Mujid,  by  Lutf  All :— 

«>^  (Mij-i  J>^  6^  <jW  '^ 

Thus  Azar  in  a  date  records  his  love, 

'^  Mujid,  the  Derwish,  rests  in  heaven  Above. '^ 

On  Niylbsi)  by  the  same : — 

A  date  I  asked  from  Azar ;  he  replied, 

^^  In  heaven  oar  Ahmed  sits  by  Ahmed*8  side.*' 

The  first  Ahmed  is  the  poet ;  the  second,  the  Prophet. 
On  Tfif^n  :— 

OnKhlidim(d.  1156):— 

lu  this  epitaph,  and  Niyizi's,  the  words  underlined  are  alone  employed  in  form- 
ing the  date.    Bdbi  Cilsim  Khidim  was  a  poet  of  Isfahan,  where  he  was  for  some 

time  Eh&dim  Btehi  of  the  great  Abbtei  Mosque.     He  was  nephew  of  a  poet  named 

filir  Nej&t  ^C1»L^*\    Khidim  himself  was  much  skilled  in  chronograms; 
another  poet  well  versed  in  that  art  was  Fid&yi  (H&jji  Muhammad  of  Kermah). 

*  1779  was  the  year  of  Kerim  Khan*8  death. 

*  S4di,  Attar,  &c.    Some  of  Lutf  AU*s  own  time  also  lived  to  a  great  age ;  Dkk\ 
to  more  than  ninety  years,  Hijat  and  Muwahhid  about  the  same. 
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Zend  monarch,  I  am  nnable  to  learn  from  any  source  to  whki  J 
have  had  access.  Possibly  the  information  may  be  obtained  ham 
some  of  the  more  recent  travellers  in  Persia,  and  I  shall  feel  graScAi 
for  any  communication  on  a  subject  which  is  now  of  macsli  inteics 
to  me\ 

The  memoir  of  the  author's  life  is  followed  by  a  selecrtion  fnm 
his  poems,  in  which  he  very  liberally  fulfils  his  promise,  and  hm 
certainly  shown  a  partiality  for  his  own  compositions,  not  qjBsk 
in  accordance  with  the  professions   of  humility  displayed    In  bs 
allusions  to  them.    The  extracts  from  his  Diwan  show  great  vetsi- 
tility  of  talent,  embracing  all  the  various  branches    of   Casidik 
Gbazal,  and  Tetrastich.     To  these  selections,  amounting  to  abone 
two  thousand  lines,  he  has  prefixed  an  entire  poem  on  the  «dl- 
known  story  of  Joseph  and  Zulaikha,  in  which,  uoawed  by  the  giot 
names  of  Jami  and  Firdusi,  to  whose  genius  It  owes  its  earliest  poete 
illustration,  and  undismayed  by  the  ill  success  of  N4zim  of  Hen^ 
whose  poem  on  the  subject  he  has  pronounced  **  not  fit  to  be  read',' 
he  enrols  himself  among  the  numerous  versifiers  of  this   favourite 
romance.    As  it  may  be  curious  to  observe  what  new  interest  cas 

^  The  following  note,  though  it  chiefly  recapitulates  the  ohservatioiis  of  Iht 
last  pages,  is  valuable  as  the  communication  of  the  late  Claudius  James  Rich,  Ea^ 
pieserred  in  his  handwriting  in  the  fly  leaf  of  the  Atesh  Kedah,  in  the  Uhniy  of 
the  British  Museum.  ''  The  author  of  this  work  is  Lutf  AU  B^  Isfiduuii,  of  the 
tribe  of  Begdali  Shamlu,  which  was  brought  from  Damascus,  and  establidied  st 

Isfahaun,  by  Timour.    The  Tekhellus  (jaXje*  or  poetical  name  of  the  anthor,  ■ 

Asar ;  he  was  high  in  the  emplo}'ment  of  the  government  under  Nadir  Shah,  and 
had  seen  the  last  of  the  Sefiviyahs,  in  whose  service  all  his  ancestors  bad  diitiB- 
gmsbed  themselves  as  vizirs  and  ministers.  When  Kerim  Khan  came  to  the 
throne,  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  quite  retired  from  the  world ;  it  was  tha 
that  he  finislied  this  woric,  which  had  occupied  him  for  thirty  years,  and  he  dedi- 
cated it  to  Kerim  Khan ;  he  had  taken  great  pains  in  the  selection  and  verificatioi 
of  his  materials,  not  crudely  copying  from  the  authors  of  Tezkerehs.  The  Atefh 
Oada  is  in  the  highest  estimation,  but,  like  most  of  the  productions  of  modem 
Persian  literature,  ii  extremely  scarce. 

''  The  above  account  of  Hajee  Lutf  AH  Beg  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mins 
Reza,  (Persian  Secretary  to  the  Pasha,)  a  very  old  man,  who  was  in  his  youth  a 
scholar  of  Hajee  Lutf  AH*s 

«  Bagdad,  January  lOlA,  1819."  "  C.  J.  R*  •* 

*  MS.  Mus.  Brit  767L  Biblioth.  Rich.  It  is  not  described  in  the  <<Ckta- 
logus  CoUectionis  Richiaoie,*'  inserted  in  the  ''  Mines  de  TOrient,"  vols.  iii.  andiv. 

*  The  life  of  Maulina  N4zim  Herawi  is  found  in  its  proper  place  among  the 
poets  of  Khorasan,  Book  II.  ch.  2. 
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l>e  given  to  a  theme  already  apparently  exhausted,  and  to  compare 
its   treatment  hy  the  earliest,  and  almost  the  last  of  the  Persian 
poets,  I  propose  at  a  future  opportunity^  to  examine  Lutf  Ali*8 
Iblesnawi,  'which  exists  here  to  the  extent  of  2600  lines,  swelling  the 
extracts  from  his  own  works  to  4800  in  all.     His  Casidahs  are 
chiefly  panegyric,  commencing  with  the  praises  of  Ali,   and  are 
afterwards  addressed  to  Kerim  Khan,  and  other  princes,  or  minis- 
ters ;  Abul  Fat'h  Khan,  Kerim  Khans  son ;  Ahmed  Mirza,  Sultan 
of  Khorasan ;  Mirza  Abdalwahhab,  the  Governor  of  Isfahan ;  Mirza 
Jlifar,  the  vizir,  and   Well  Muhammad  Beg,  the  poet*s    uncles; 
and  his  friends,  Hajji  Sulaiman  Sab^hi,  and  Mirza  Muhammad 
Nasin 

The  Takhallus  he  has  adopted  is  Agar  (^1{)>  ^Y  which,  also^ 
he  is  addressed  in  all  the  poetical  epistles  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  name  of  Azar,  Abraham's  father,  according  to  the  Mahometan 
legends,  a  worshipper  and  maker  of  idols,  though  included  in  the 
list  of  names  forbidden  to  be  employed  by  a  believer,  may  not  be 
an  inappropriate  style  for  the  high-priest  of  the  Idol-temple'  of 

Persian  song.     Possibly  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself  (  .^  \  fire), 

may  have  influenced  the  poet  of  the  Fire-temple*  in  his  choice,  as 
bearing  an  allusion  to  Azarbaijan,  the  cradle  of  the  Magian  worship, 

1  ATuling  myself  of  an  ftoeunte  text  of  Firdii8i*8  scarce  poem,  shortly  to  be 
edited  by  W.  H.  Morley,  Esq. 

*  One  of  the  numerous  Taskiiahs  on  Persian  poets,  quotes  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  called  the  *^Butkh&neh  u  H&ikhtoeh**  (Idol-temple  and  Wine« 
tavern),  in  the  choice  of  which  title  its  author  seems  to  have  been  directed  by  a 
similar  taste  to  that  of  Lutf  Ali.     I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  the  woric. 

s  This  may  not  be  an  unfit  phtce  to  justify  the  spelling  of  the  word  Atesh 
Kedah  throughout  this  notice,  where,  in  quotation,  it  appears  under  such  a 
variety  of  forms,  resulting  from  the  almost  irrecoucileable  diversity  of  systems 
founded  [on  the  unequal  powers  of  different  alphabets.  The  Dictionary  of  the 
King  of  Oude  establishes  the  orthography  thus,  ^^Atathkadah^**  with  Fat'hah  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  Alif  of  prolongation;  with  Fat^hah  on  the  Ta,  and  with 
Shin  qoiesoent,  and  Fat*hah  on  the  Kaf,  and  Dal,  and  with  round  Ha.  I  have 
expressed  two  of  the  Fat^hahs  by  e,  as  following  a  soft  consonant.  Richardson's 
Persian  Dictionary  has  *^Atuh  OadahJ*^  The  word  is  well  translated  (by  Von 
Hammer),  as  "  Feuertempel,'*  ^'  Feuerheerde.**  For  Fire-temples,  see  Hyde, 
"Historia  Beligionis  veterum  Persarum,&c.*'  Numerous  remains  of  these  places 
of  Magian  worship,  still  existing  in  Persia,  are  mentioned  in  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley  s 
Travels,    particularly  an  Ateshg&h,  or  Ateshkedah,  near  Isfahan  itself.      Of 

\\   it  may  be  observed,   that   the   same  dictionary   vocalizes  the    ^  or  j 

with  Fat*hah,  but  remarks,  that  in  the  Ferhengi  Jehangfrf  that  sylUtble  has 
Zammah.   I  have  followed  the  usual  spelling,  though  probably  not  the  most  correct 
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or,  rattier^  ai  the  angel  of  five  presidlog  over  the  nintli  Pi 


month*     Shaikh  Azarf   (^jlO  offers  a  similar  instance    in  the 

element  of  which  his  Takhallus  is  composed^  and  an  anecdote  in  tk 

Ferhengi  Jeh&ngM,  quoted  from  the  Majalis  al  Usbsfakc,  repre- 
sents him  to  have  formed  it  from  the  name  of  the  month  in  whid 
he  was  bom. 

It  would  now  be  desirable  to  give  a  specimen  of  Latf  Alis 
poetry,  from  the  abundant  choice  he  has  submitted  to  xia,  bat  I  am 
inclined  rather  to  postpone  the  critical  examination  of  hia  geoiBi, 
than  to  do  him  the  injustice  of  testing  it  bf  the  very  haaly  proces^ 
which  the  present  opportunity  would  permit 

In  concluding  a  survey  of  the  Atesh  Kedah,  it  is  doubtful  to 
which  of  two  merits  it  chiefly  owes  its  value;  to  the  extensiTe 
range  of  its  chronology,  or  to  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  its 
poetic  extracts^.  It  is  diflScult,  if  not  hopeless,  to  do  justice  to  the 
respective  claims  of  above  eight  hundred  poets,  in  a  sketch  of  thit 
limited  extent,  or  even  to  touch  upon  the  most  salient  points  oi 
their  biography;  my  chief  object  has  been  to  call  the  attention  of 
Orientalists  to  a  work,  hitherto  only  known  by  name,  or  by  a  very 
partial  reference,  and  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  Atesh  Kedah  to 
a  distinguished  rank  in  modem  literature,  as  the  most  importaot 
native  work,  which  we  possess,  on  the  poetical  history  of  the  most 
poetic  of  all  the  Eastern  nations. 

*  The  total  nnmber  of  venes  in  the  whole  compilation,  amount  to  above 
tkwiand  i  more  than  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  Shah  Kameh  I 


Note» — Some  apology  may  be  necessary  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Oriental  words  in  this  sketch,  of  which  many,  even  in  tran- 
scription, have  lost  their  uniformity;  I  have  not  been  very  ^xact  in 
spelling  such  names  as  are  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  or  easily 
recognised  by  Orientalists ;  where  accuracy  was  of  importance,  I 
have  given  the  Arabic  type. — N.  B. 
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Aktb  wliich  make  gold,  Greek  fables 

relating  to,  148. 
Ashesy  mounds  of,  in  Southern  India, 

129. 
Atesh  Kedaliy  a  biographical  work 

on  the  Persian  poets,  346. 

Barberry,  on  its  colour,  and  uses  in 
the  arts,  74. 

Banddho-Yaishnayas  of  the  Dekkan, 
64. 

reject  partially  the  distinc- 
tion of  caste,  68. 

speak    slightingly    of    the 


Yedas,  70. 
Bland,   N.,  account    of  the    Atesh 

Kedah,  345. 
Bokhara,  city  of,  331. 
Buddhism,    its     intermixture    with 

Brahmanism  in  the  religion  of  the 

Hindus  of  the  Dekkan,  1. 

Caoutchouc,  preparation  of,  9. 
Christian  Church  of   India,  ancient 

grant  to  the,  343. 
Cow  anciently  sacrificed  by  the  Brah- 

mans,  3. 
Cunningham,  Lieut,  on  the  ruins  of 

BamluuBsa,  241. 

Deities,  modem,  worshipped  in  the 

Dekkan,  106. 
Deyrah  Dhoon,  its  past  and  present 

condition,  260. 
Dhak   gond,    an    exudation    of  the 

Butea  frondosa^  146. 
Divinities  of  the  Khonds,  177- 

Fingers  of  natives,  measurements  of, 
46. 

Gebel  Nakus,  a  visit  to,  78. 

Gold  made  by  ants,  Greek  fables  con- 
cerning, 143. 

Granite  quarrying  and  polishing, 
among  Hindus  and  Egyptians,  113. 

Grant  to  the  Christiaa  Churdi  of 
India,  343. 


Heath,  J.,  introduction  of  tho  Ame- 
rican plough  into  India,  92. 

Himalaya,  travels  beyond  the,  by  Mir 
Izzet  UlkUi,  283. 

Hodgson,  Col.  J.  A.,  on  the  length  of 
the  Illahee  Guz,  42.  , 

Illahee  Guz,  length  of,  42. 

Indus  and  Nile,  comparison  of  the 

nvers,  273. 
Iron  of  Kattywar,  smelting  of,  &c.,  98. 

Jacob,  Captain  Le  Grand,  on  the  iron 

of  Kattywar,  98. 
J£mi  al  Taw^Hkh  of  Rashfd  al  Dfn, 

on  a  M.S.  of  the,  267. 

Kali  Krishna  Bahadur,  seal  of,  200. 
Kashghar,  city  of,  307,  820. 
K^todis,  account  of,  26. 
Khonds  of  Goomsur  and  Bead,  on  the, 

172. 
Kokan,  city  of,  326. 

Lawsuit,  singular,  6. 
Le,  city  of,  288. 
Lodoicea  Sechellarum,  32. 

Macdonald,  J.  D.,  on    the   Deyrah 

Dhoon,  260. 
Macpherson,  Captam  S.  C,  on  the 

Khonds,  172. 
Marathi    language,  observations    on 

the,  84. 
Mineral  resources  of  Southern  India : 

1.  Copper  districts,  160. 

2.  Magnesite  formations,  161.' 

3.  Chromate  of  iron  mines,  167. 

4.  Gold  tracts,  203. 

6.  Manganese  mines,  212. 

6.  Lead  mines,  216. 

7.  Corundum,  ruby,  and  garnet,  219. 

8.  Diamond  tracts,  226. 

Modem  deities  worshipped    in    the 

Dekkan,  106. 
Mounds  of  ashes  in  Southern  India, 
.  129. 
Mountain  of  the  Bell,  visit  to,  78.   ; 
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Newbold,  lient^  yisit  to  Gebd  Nakoa, 

—  on  qnairying  And  polishing 
granite  among  the  Hindus 
and  Egyptians,  113. 
on  ancient  mounds  of  ashes 
in  Southern  India,  129. 
■  ■  on  the  mineral  resources  of 

Southern  Indian— 
!•  Copper  districts,  160. 
8.  Mi^esite  formations,  161. 

5.  Chromate  of  iron  mines,  107« 
4.  Gold  tracts,  803. 

6.  Manganese  mines,  212. 

6.  Lead  mines,  215. 

7.  Corundum,  ruby  and  gamet,219. 

8.  Diamond  tracts,  220. 

Nile  and  Indus,  memoranda  on  the 
riyers,  by  Captain  Postans,  273. 

Pandurang,  an  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  65. 
Plough,    American,   introduction  of, 

into  India,  92. 
Postans,  Captain  T^  on  the  rivers  Nile 

and  Indus,  273. 
Priesthood  of  the  Khonds,  193. 

Sabh4  Parva  of  the  Mahibh&rata,  on 

the,  137. 
Samarkand,  city  of,  329. 
flamkassa,  a  Buddhist  city,  discovery 

of  its  ruins,  241. 


Seal  of  .Maharaja  KaU  ir^^^^  jb^ 

hadur,  200. 
Shahjehan  Nama,  extract  from,  57. 
Solly,  £.,  or  the  preparatioii  off  caoas- 

chouc,  9. 
— —  on  the  barberry,  74. 

■     on  the  dhak  good,  145. 
Stevenson,  Dr.,  on  the  Karathi  ka- 

gnage,84. 
— — — ^  on  the  modem  deities  wr- 
shipped  in  the    Dekkss, 
106. 
on  the    Banddho-VaiflhBa- 
VBS  of  the  Dekkan,  64. 
— — ^^  on    the    intermixture    cf 
Buddhism  with  Brahmaa- 
ism,  in  the  religion  of  the 
Hindus  of  the  Dekkan,  L 

Taj  Blahal,  measurement  of,  54. 

Vitthal  Bhaktas  of  the  Dekkan,  64. 

W4raliiB,  account  of,  14. 

Wilson,   Dr.,  on  the    W&ralis   sad 

K&todis,  25. 
Wilson,  IL  H.,  on  the  Sabh^  Pam 

of  the  Mah4bh4rata,  137. 

Yarkand,  city  of,  302. 
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Hbld  on  the  7th  of  May,  1842. 

PROFESSOR  HORACE  HAYMAN  WILSON, 

THE  DIRECTOR   OP   THE   SOCIETY, 
IN  THB  CHAIR. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS   BSAO  BY  THB   HONORARY  SBCRBTARY,   AS    FOLLOWS  :— 

It  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  the  Council  to  hegin  their  Report,  by  referring 
to  the  loss  which  the  Society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  its  President,  the 
Earl  of  Munster, — a  nobleman  whose  love  for  the  pursuits  of  Oriental 
literature  had  associated  him  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  from  its 
earliest  existence,  and  whose  affable  and  courteous  manners  endeared  him 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  large  circle,  with  whom  he  held  friendly  and 
familiar  intercourse. 

The  first  distinguished  person  on  whom  the  office  of  President  was  con- 
ferred had  only  last  year  withdrawn  from  that  appointment,  in  consequence 
of  bodily  infirmities,  when  the  active  and  long-tried  attachment  to  the 
interests  and  objects  of  the  Society,  evinced  by  the  Earl  of  Munster,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fit  successor  to  the  vacant  chair.  His  services  as  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  had  always  been  rendered  so  willingly,  and  so  ably, 
that  the  most  hopeful  anticipations  were  formed  of  aid  from  his  influence,  and 
encouragement  from  his  exertions,  to  draw  forth  the  energies,  and  foster  the 
prosperity  of  the  Institution, — anticipations  which  were  not  to  be  realised. 
The  year  of  his  Presidentship  was  chiefly  passed  abroad,  in  the  diligent 
pursuit  of  the  traces  of  Oriental  literature  in  the  West ;  and  he  had  just 
returned  to  his  native  land  laden  with  the  stores  which  his  diligence  had 
accumulated,  and  intending  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  impart  to  the 
world  the  results  of  his  labours,  when  his  lamented  death  put  an  end  to  our 
well-founded  hopes. 
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The  strong  personal  interest  evinced  by  the  Earl  of  Munsfer  in  th§ 
literature  and  institutions  of  the  East,  may,  no  doubt,  be  traced  to  the  Tisit 
vhich  he  paid  to  India  in  1815,  where  he  was  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.    His  stay  in  Caleutta,  although  divided 
between  two  different  periods,  little  exceeded  a  twelvemonth ;  but  his  frank 
and  cordial  manners,  his  unvarying  good  humour,  and  his  unaffected  kind- 
ness, secured  for  him,  in  that  brief  period,  the  affectionate  recollection  of 
all  who  were  at  that  time  members  of  the  society  of  the    Presidency. 
Accompanying  the  army,  which  took  the  field  against  the    Pindarees 
under  the  command  of  Lord   Hastings,  the  operations  of  which   were 
arrested  by  the  seasonable  compliance  of  Maharaja  Slndhia   with  the 
demands  of  the  British  Government,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  adding  to 
his  laurels  as  a  soldier ;  but  he  was  eminently  distinguished  by  his  actire 
and  unhesitating  benevolence,  in  rescuing  the  native  soldiery  and  followeis 
of  the  camp  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  cholera,  by  which  the  force  was 
most  severely  visited.    Many  lives  were  saved  by  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  administered,  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  called  upon,  tiie 
medicines  that  were  found  most  effectual  in  subduing  the  disease.     From 
the  farthest  point    to  which  the  grand  army  advanced, — the  Western 
frontier  of  Bundelcund, — Captain  Fitzclarence  was  sent  to  England  with 
despatches  from  the  Governor- General,  by  way  of  Bombay  and  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  the  mission  was  necessarily  productive  of  an  improved  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country,  to  an  extent  which  few,  especially  in  so  short  an 
interval,  have  the  means  of  acquiring.    The  account  of  his  journey  was 
published  in  1819,  and  describes,  in  an  unpretending  but  aoeorale  and 
graphic  style,  the  scenes  and  ooeurrenoes  that  oame  under  the  vriters 
▼iew.    From  Bundelcund,  Captain  Fitsclarence  travelled  by  Gurrah  and 
Jubbulpore  to  the  valley  of  the  Nurbudda.    At  Jubbulpore,  he  was  preseni 
at  a  brilliant  action  between  a  division  of  the  British  army  and  the  forees  of 
Berar,  in  which  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated.    From  the  Nurbudda  he 
proceeded  to  Nagpore,  and  thence  to  Aurungabad,  passing  ihroogh  a 
country  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  Peshwa*s  troops.    This  did  not 
prevent  him  from  gratifying  a  lively  and  intelligent  ouriosity;  and  be 
visited,  at  some  personal  risk,  the  celebrated  Caves  of  EUora,  whose 
solemnity  and  magnificence  made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind. 
From  Bombay,  Captain  Fitzclarence  proceeded  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Cosseir; 
and  thence,  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo.    At  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the 
capital  of  Egypt,  research  was  busy  under  the  most  happy  combination  of 
judgment  and  activity  that  has  ever  been  employed  upon  disinterring  the 
remains  of  Egyptain  art;  and  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Salt  and 
Belsoni  that  Captain  Fitzdarenoe  penetrated  into  the  dark  chambers  of  the 
Pyramids,  or  ascended  to  their  summits. 

Although  the  important  results  of  the  living  transactions  which  he 
witnessed,  and  the  striking  character  of  the  reliques  of  antiquity  which  he 
contemplated,  are  fully  estimated  by  Captain  Fitfclarence,  and  eonstitate 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  book,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  diree* 
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tion  of  hit  prevailing  tastes,  and  the  origin  of  those  inquiries  which  he 
latterly  proseeuted  with  such  unsbated  teal.  His  feelings  vera  essentially 
military;  and  they  enjoyed  singular  opportunities  of  being  grstified.  After 
sharing  personally  in  that  struggle  in  the  Peninsula,  in  which  the  mightiest 
energies  and  most  profound  combinations  of  the  military  power  and  science 
of  Europe  were  displayed,  Captain  Fitsclarance,  on  eoming  to  India,  was 
again  a  participator  in  military  movements  in  which  European  discipline  and 
skill  were  blended,  and  not  unfrequently  contrasted,  with  the  yet  animated 
representations  of  warfare  in  the  middle  ages;  and  the  orderly  array, 
and  the  perfect  arms  of  the  British  forces,  were  confronted  with  the  diver* 
ftified  weapons,  and  irregular  evolutions  of  Pindaree  hordes,  and  MahratU 
cavalry.  There  are  in  the  journal  of  his  travels,  repeated  proofs  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  mind  by  the  scenes  which  he  beheld ;  and  from  them,  no 
doubt,  sprung  up  the  germ  of  those  labours  to  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
leisure  in  this  country  was  devoted,  and  which,  if  brought  to  completion, 
would,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  have  adorned  the  elevated  station  to  which 
he  had  been  raised,  with  the  no  less  merited  honours  of  literary  distinction. 

The  feeling  of  interest  which  he  brought  from  India,  naturally  enrolled 
Colonel  Fitzclarence  amongst  the  original  Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatio 
Society.  In  1828  he  was  elected  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  and  in  that 
capacity  exhibited  a  continued  and  zealous  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  and  interests  of  the  Society;  in  acknowledgement  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  his  many  claims  to  our  esteem  and  regard,  he  was  eleeted  President 
at  our  last  Anniversary.  The  connexion,  of  which  we  were  justly  proud» 
and  upon  which  we  anticipated  the  most  entira  satisfaction  and  advan« 
tage,  has  been  abruptly  sundered ;  and  the  thanks  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  had  he  continued  among  us,  ar6  changed  to  an  unavailing 
record  of  his  deserts. 

The  active  part  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Munster  in  the  Ibundation  and 
management  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  will  be  adverted  to  in  that 
Committee's  Report:  it  is  sufficient  hera  to  obser\'e  that  his  influence 
engaged  in  its  support  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious  patronage;  and 
that  his  own  countenance  and  encouragement  were  never  withheld  from 
literary  exertion;  and  were  ever  afforded  with  the  kindest  consideration, 
and  most  generous  liberality. 

Impressed  with  a  conviction  that  nothing  was  more  conducive  to  the 
success  of  Oriental  study  than  the  multiplication  of  Oriental  books  by 
means  of  the  press,  the  Earl  of  Munster  readily  and  zealously  co-operated 
in  the  formation  of  another  kindred  institution,  and  was  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Publication  of  Oriental  Texts. 

)  In  adverting  more  particularly  to  the  main  objects  of  Lord  Munster's 
labours  in  connexion  with  Oriental  literature,  the  Society  has  been  favoured 
with  some  details  by  a  learned  foreigner.  Dr.  Sprenger,  who  had  for  some 
time  past  assisted  the  noble  Lord  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  materials 
for  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  substance  of  which  may  not  be 
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uninteresttng  to  the  Meeting.    According  to  his  authority.  Lord  Maniter, 
hiassed  by  the  military  tattes  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made, 
first  undertook  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  inraaions  of  India  br 
the  Mongols.    His  views  expanding  with  his  inquiries,  he  conceived,  aboat 
thirteen  years  since,  the  plan  of  writing  a  history  of  the  art  of  var  ss 
practised  by  the  Mohammedans,  from  the  rise  of  their  religion  and  polskietl 
power,  until  their  decline.    Commencing  with  the  simple  tactica  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  which,  inspired  by  religious  fanaticism,  OTerwhelmed  the 
disciplined  legions  of  Persia  and  the  Greek  empire,  Lord  Maoater  followed 
their  progress  until  in  Spain  they  had  systematised  their  valour,  and  intzo- 
duced  innovations  in  Arab  warfare,  the  effects  of  which  extended  to  the 
chivalry  of  Europe.  As  the  subject  was  developed,  however,  it  waa  impoasibie 
not  to  see  that  the  consideration  of  the  improvements  which  took  place  in  the 
art  of  war,  in  the  means  by  which  it  was  exercised,  anU^  in  tfae  spirit  bv 
which  it  was  animated,  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  atudy  of  the 
progress  of  the  Mohammedans  in  civilisation  and  in  arts,  as  well  aa  in  war. 

It  was  very  soon  evident  to  Lord  Munster,  that  notwithstanding  tk 
modifications  to  which  time  and  circumstances  subjected  the  pro^resa  of  tbe 
Mohammedans  in  the  West  in  civilization,  and  in  military  science,  bath 
continued  to  retain  a  peculiar  impress  stamped  upon  them  from  the  tenioleat 
periods  by  the  predominating  spirit  of  Orientalism ;  and  it  waa  thorefixa 
an  object  to  trace  this  character  to  its  source,  in  the  traditions,  manoers 
and  institutions  of  the  more  Bastern  nations,  from  the  days  of  the  Sasaaniaa 
kings  of  Persia,  to  the  earlier  dynasties  of  that  country,  and  to  tfae  still 
older  monarchies  of  India  and  of  China;  thus  forming  a  connected  biatoiy 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  nations  of  the  Bast  from  the  doubtful  dawn  of 
authentic  history,  to  the  more  certain  meridian  of  modern  times;  fix>m  the 
wars  of  the  Mahabharata,  down  through  those  of  Mohammed,  Chinghis 
Khan,  and  Timur,  to  the  military  regulations  of  Hyder  and  of  TipiL 

For  the  full  elucidation  of  subjects  so  comprehensive,  and  embracing  so 
many  languages,  and  the  literature  of  such  different  people,  materiala  were 
accumulated  by  the  Earl  of  Munster  with  the  most  unwearied  patienee  and 
indefatigable  industry.    To  all  printed  books  in  which  any  bearing  upon 
his  researches  could  be  discovered,  and  of  which  the  passages  were  extracted 
and  noted,  his  Lordship  added  all  similar  passages  that  were  to  be  found  in 
Arabic  and  Persian  MSS.,  many  of  them  of  the  rarest  description,  and 
furnished  to  hira  by  the  libraries  of  this  country  and  the  Continent ;  thoie 
of  the  East  India  Company,  of  this  Society,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  of  those  of  Leyden,  Gotha,  and  St.  Petersburgh.    Two  years  ago,  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  Continent,  Lord  Munster  printed  and  circulated  a  list,  in 
Arabic,  of  MSS.  in  various  Oriental  languages  which  he  was  desirous  of 
obtaining;  and  during  the  past  year,  being  again  abroad,  he  visited  the 
principal  Oriental  collections  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  added 
largely  to  his  stock  of  materials.    He  also  entered  into  communication  with 
a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  Oriental  scholars  on  the  Continent,  and 
gave  fresh  stimulus  to  their  studies,  by  the  assurances  of  encouragemeot 
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and  co-operation  on  his  own  part,  and  that  of  the  OrientalistB  of  this 
country. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  and  lahour  that  hate  been  bestowed  upon 

this  great  undertaking,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  been  left  in  a 

state  in  which  no  other  hand  can  venture  to  reduce  it  to  an  available  form. 

According  to  Dr.  Sprenger,  the  materiab  occupy  about  2000  quires 

of  foolscap  paper;  but  these  are  chiefly  extracts  and  translations  from 

Bastem  writers.    There  is  likewise  a  valuable  Glossary  of  military  and 

technical  terms,  chiefly  from  the  Arabic,  extending  to  about  6000  words. 

There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  Notes  and  Memoranda,  which,  although 

collected  no  doubt  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and  trouble,  are  but  Sibylline 

leaves  to  any  one  but  to  him  who  collected  them  and  knew  how  to  use 

them.    It  is  to  be  apprehended,  therefore,  that  the  honourable  ambition  of 

leaving  nothiug  imperfectly  done,  or  altogether  omitted,  may  have  frustrated 

the  hopes  of  years,  and  rendered  the  labour  of  little  service  to  others ; 

although,  as  a  labour  of  love,  it  must  have  been  the  source  of  deep  and 

unadulterated  enjoyment  to  the  author. 

Although  chiefly  occupied  with  his  principal  object,  the  Earl  of  Munster 
was  not  unmindful,  whilst  on  the  Continent,  of  the  interests  of  this  Society. 
One  paper  written  by  him  has  been  read  at  one  of  our  meetings;  and 
another  had  been  designed  for  us,  upon  the  state  of  Oriental  Litera- 
ture on  the  Continent.  These  were  but  the  fruits  of  the  noble  writer's 
leisure ;  but  independently  of  any  other  interest  that  may  belong  to  them, 
they  are  precious  to  us  as  the  posthumous  proofs  of  that  desire  to  promote 
and  assist  the  purposes  of  the  Society, — of  that  interest  in  the  extension  of 
Oriental  inquiry  and  study, — which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Sari  of  Munster,  and  which  entitles  his  memory,  as  it 
entitled  him  whilst  amongst  us,  to  our  affection  and  gratitude. 

The  number  of  deaths  which  the  Society  has  to  lament  is  smaller  this 
year  than  usual,  notwithstanding  the  addition  to  the  ordinary  casualties  by 
the  recent  disasters  in  Affghanistan,  which  have  deprived  us  of  two  valuable 
Members.    The  following  is  a  list  of  deaths  :'— 

Sir  Alexander  Burnes» 
Captain  W.  Broadfoot, 
Richard  W.  Cox,  Esq., 
James  Ede,  Esq., 
Sir  Francis  Forbes, 
Kirk  man  Finlay,  Esq., 
William  Harrison,  Esq., 
A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
The  Earl  of  Munster, 
James  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
Sir  Thomas  Strange, 
Professor  Othmar  Frank, 
Professor  Heeren. 
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•eholar,  the  late  Director  of  this  Society,  H.  T.  Cdebrooke,  and  — vmal  ^ 
a  gentlemtn  more  than  any  other,  before  or  since  bis  time^  deeply  versed  a 
Ihe  learning  of  Southern  India.  F.  W,  Ellis,  who^  after  twenty  yes-ra' 
ous  devotion  of  hit  time  and  talents  to  the  languages,  literature,  bistory 
traditions,  the  local  laws,  usages,  rights  and  privileges,  of  the  natives  ^ 
those  interesting  countries,  was,  with  awful  suddenness,  lost  to  the  world,  st 
the  very  time  when  be  was  commencing  to  render  his  great  acquimeeaa 
serviceable  to  others*  and  was  meditating  a  series  of  publicatkins  oa  lie 
varied  subjects  of  his  extensive  research. 

The  service  thus  rendered  by  Sir  Thomas  Strange  is  not  only  availafalB 
to  the  courts  established  under  the  Royal  Charter,  which  adoaiaister  s 
restricted  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  of  the  land,  but  is  also  found  of  gmt 
assistance  to  those  many  judicial  functionaries  who  are  charged  with  ife 
administration  of  justice  in  a  wider  range,  and  take  oognixanoe  of  conapUcaCed 
and  varied  interests  in  the  extensive  territories  under  the  rule  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  and  it  is  a  noble  proof  of  the  enlarged  liberality  of  Sk 
Thomas  Strange,  that  he  sent  out  copies  of  his  work  on  Hindu  Law  tote 
presented)  without  charge,  to  the  several  courts  under  the  presidency  tf 
Fort  St.  George. 

As  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  kind  and  courteous  gentleman,  and  i 
most  agreeable  companion.  Sir  Thomas  Strange  will  long  be  remembered  by 
very  many  of  the  members  of  this  Society. 

Professor  Heeren,  of  Gottingen,  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  distinguished  ability  and 
erudition  with  which  be  had  illustrated  the  ancient  history  of  tlie  Bast.  la 
his  researches  into  the  politics,  intercourse,  and  trade,  of  the  principal 
nations  of  antiquity,  he  has  collected  a  number  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant details  regarding  the  Persians  and  the  Indians,  from  the  most 
authentic  sources. 

At  the  time  at  which  his  work  was  first  compiled,  in  1814,  his  antbori- 
ties  were  in  some  respects  defective,  and  the  degree  of  estimation  which  they 
merited  inaccurately  understood ;  and  it  is  some  subject  of  regret,  that  ia 
later  editions  of  his  work,  the  author  availed  himself  but  little  of  the 
progress  of  sound  information.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  boweva; 
Hekrbn*s  Re9earehe9  form  a  work  of  great  value,  and  will  be  advantageoedy 
consulted  on  many  subjecte  connected  with  the  early  civilization  and  oora* 
merce  of  the  East.  The  venerable  author  died  at  Gottingen,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

Professor  Othmar  Frank,  of  Munich,  possesses  peculiar  claims  to  the 
respect  of  the  Society,  having  been  engaged  through  a  long  series  of  years 
in  the  cultivation  of  various  departments  of  Oriental  literature.  His  earliest 
studies  were  addressed  to  the  literature  and  ancient  institutions  of  Persia; 
and  as  far  Imck  as  1808.  he  published  some  illustrations  of  these  subjects  ia 
a  work  entitled  **  Das  Licht  vom  Orient,"  Light  from  the  East*  Of  late 
years,  his  attention  has  been  principally  engrossed  by  Sanskrit;  and,  not- 
withstonding  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  the  scarcity  of 
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IkwVb,  and  still  greater  rarity  of  MSS.,  and  in  tbe  want  of  a  fount  of  Nagari 
type,  he  published,  either  separately,  or  in  the  Transactions  of  tbe  Royal 
Bavarian  Academy,  a  number  of  interesting  and  learned  dissertations! 
illustrated  by  the  original  Sanskrit  texts,  upon  subjects  of  Sanskrit  Philo- 
logy, or  tbe  Philosophy,  Mythology^  and  Institutions  of  the  Hindus, 

As  a  contributor,  also,  to  the  Literary  Review  (Gelebrte  Anzeigen)  of 
Munich,  he  was  a  vij^ilant  and  ready  commentator  upon  every  thing  that 
was  published  in  this  department  of  literature,  particularly  in  India  and  in 
£ngland ;  and  in  all  his  reviews  displayed,  not  only  exlent  and  soundness 
of  acquirements,  but  a  spirit  of  candour  and  liberality  equally  creditable  to 
the  critic  and  the  man. 

Tbe  learned  Professor  favoured  the  Society  with  the  following  pf  his 
works,  in  German  or  Latin  : — 

-Vyasa,  on  the  Philoaophy,  &e«  of  the  Hindus ; 
Grammatika  Sanskrita; 
Chrestomathia  Sanskrita ; 
Vedanta  Sara,  Sanskrit  and  German  ; 

On  a  Monument  of  the  Indian  Mythology ;  and  on  the  Connexion  of 
India  with  Egypt. 

The  loss  of  Members  by  retirement  amounts  to  six,  and  four  names 
have  been  removed  from  the  list  under  the  provisions  of  Article  53*,  which, 
added  to  the  number  who  have  died,  namely  ten,  makes  the  total  loss  of 
contributing  Members  twenty.  Tbe  number  of  new  elections  has  been  as 
follows:— -Of  Contributing  Members,  fourteen;  Honorary  Members,  two; 
and  Foreignt  onef.  The  Society  has  therefore  suffered  a  loss  of  six  in  tbe 
total  number  of  contributing  Members ;  which  loss,  though  small  in  com* 
parison  with  that  of  1840,  must  still  be  viewed  with  regret,  when  the 
operations  and  benefits  which  the  Society  is  calculated  to  effect,  are  so 
lamentably  cramped  by  tbe  insufficiency  of  its  resources.  Tbe  Report  of 
the  Auditors,  which  will  be  submitted,  will  show  that  expenditure  is  now 
trenching  upon  income^l though  in  the  present  year,  as  in  the  last,  one 
number  only  of  the  Journal  has  been  printed.  So  many  Societies,  both 
in  India  and  England,  now  participate  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in 
the  diffusion  of  various  information  on  the  subjects  to  which  its  labours  are 
directed,  that  it  is  not  exclusively  to  the  interest  of  its  Transactions,  but 
also  to  the  value  of  its  Library  and  Museum,  and  to  the  uses  that  may  be 

•Retirement*.— J.  Mawdsley,  Esq.,  C.  A.  Talk,  Esq., Henry  Lartr,  Esq.,  J.  Djce  Niool, 
£aq.,  Thomai  Teed,  Kaq.,  Dr.  A.  B.  OnnTiUe. 

Removali  by  Article  53.-~Philip  Barnea,  Esq.,  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  Bart.,  Henry 
Pownall,  Esq.,  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor. 

4  Reiident  and  Non-Resident ^UeaU  T.  J.  Newbold,  Charlee  Russell,  Esq.,  MJ>.,  Lieut. 
Col.  W.  Borthwick,  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Henry  Jones,  Esq.,  Capt.  H.  N.  Raoisar,  William 
Jsrdme,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Berry,  Edward  Wallace,  Esq.,  lieat.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  W.  E. 
IVere,  Esq.,  George  Parbory,  Esq.,  Thomas  Williaoison,  Esq.,  Henry  S.  Lawford,  Esq.. 

Correeponding  Membcrt^—The  Rev.  P.  Parker,  M.D.,  T.  Tradescant  Lay,  Esq.,  Signer  O. 
Micbefetti,  Johannes  Avdall,  Esq. 

Foreign  JfemW.— M.  Alexandre  de  Cbodsko. 

Honorary  Afem^n.— H.  R.  H.  Prince  John  of  Saxony,  His  Excellency  Count  Castiglione 
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made  of  them,  to  its  Teeordt  and  Ttriotu  depotita,  and  to  tlia  faetlitiea 
tbaae  an  ealoulated  to  afford  in  tbe  pursuit  of  study,  and  to  tbm 
means  of  communication  between  persons  interested  in  all  that 
tbe  past  and  present  state  of  the  East,  that  we  must  look  for  the  mdvanta^ 
wbicb  accrue  from  tbe  existence  of  this  Society,  and  tbe  association  of  in 
Members.    These  advantages  are  capable  of  mneb  and  e&tended  devidspe- 
ment ;  but  Jostioe  cannot  be  done  to  any  scheme  that  preeenta  itself,  tinka 
the  funds  be  increased  so  as  to  afford  means  for  tbe  systematic  enlarg«mee 
of  the  Library,  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  Museum,  and  eren  iii 
the  very  acceptance  of  proffered  additions  to  its  stores,  which  hare  bees 
more  than  once  necessarily  declined,  from  the  want  of  space  to  receive  tbea 
in.    In  this  view  of  the  state  of  tbe  Society,  while  we  rejoice  that  tbe 
supply  of  new  Members  has  exceeded  by  four  the  losses  by  death,  ai^ 
nearly  balances  the  further  diminution  by  retirement,  the  Cottocil  mus 
still  urge  on  the  Members  the  importance  of  individual  exertioa  to  add  ts 
the  numbers  of  Contributors,  and  the  opportune  exeroise  of  whatever  iaie- 
ence  they  may  respectively  possess  to  obtain  relief  from  the  charge  for 
bottse-rent,  which  presses  so  heavily  on  our  limited  resoureea.    To  these 
objects  the  attention  of  the  Council  has  not  been  wanting  during  tbe  part 
year;  but  that  period,  owing  to  various  circumstances  which  must  present 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  all  our  Members,  has  not  been  propitious  to  their 
earnest  desires  in  these  respects.    Their  best  endeavours  will  not,  however, 
fail  to  be  exerted  towsrds  the  attainment  of  the  ends  so  much  to  be  desired; 
and  they  will  rely  with  confidence  upon  receiving  from  tbe  Members  of  tin 
Society  a  zealous  and  active  co-operation. 

Although,  as  already  noticed,  means  are  at  present  wanting  to  a  sys- 
tematic completion  of  the  various  branches  of  literary  collections'by  purehss- 
ing  for  the  library  many  works  which  it  ought  to  possess,  and  in  which  it 
is  yet  deficient,  the  Members  who  attend  our  Meeting  have  witnesesd, 
during  the  past  year,  the  presentation  of  many  curious  and  valuable  works 
by  their  respective  authors,  and  by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company;  and  d 
the  Transactions  of  many  learned  Societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad.    Bat 
the  Council  feel  assured  that  the  Meeting  would  deem  it  an  act  of  great 
neglect,  if  the  Report    failed  to  advert  to  a  most  choice  collection  of 
beautiful  Persian  MSS.,  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  late  N.  B.  EdnxMh 
stone^  Esq.,  among  which  a  copy  of  the  Gulistan,  splendidly  illuminated, 
and  an  exquisitely  written  copy  of  the  letters  of  Abul  Fazl,  claim  especial 
notice,  and  will  take  their  place  among  the  most  valuable  and  highly  prised 
works  in  the  possession  of  the  Society.    Another  bequest  also  calls  for 
remark  :  it  is  that  of  about  eighty  volumes  of  Oriental  MSS.  and  printed 
books,  mostly  Turkish,  but  some  Persian^  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the 
late  General  Thomas  Gordon.    The  printed  works  are  from  the  Imperial 
Press  at  Constantinople,  and  are  mostly  new  to  our  library.    Several 
curious  and  interesting  Chinese  works  have  likewise  been  added  to  our 
already  large  collections  in  that  language,  by  tbe  kindness  of  Sir  George 
Staunton, 
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The  Xlllth  Number  of  the  Soeiety*t  Journalt  of  which  a  f^w  copies  are 
on  the  table,  and  which  will  thortly  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Memben^  will 
present  to  its  readers  a  mneh  (greater  variety  of  papers  than  the  former  one; 
and  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  several  contributions  which  its  pages 
eontain,  will  be  found  a  series  of  Reports  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of 
Southern  India,  from  the  pen  of  that  accomplished  geologist  and  intelligent 
traveller,  Lieut.  Newbold,  of  the  Madras  army.  The  Series  is  not,  how- 
ever* exhausted,  but  will  be  continued  in  a  future  Number;  and  the  infor- 
mation which  they  convey  will,  it  is  considered  from  its  character  of  detail 
and  accuracy,  be  found  of  great  value  at  a  time  when  the  natural  resources 
of  our  Indian  possessions  are  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  to  which 
they  have  so  just  a  claim. 

The  Council  regret  to  observe  that  they  have  not  received  any  contri- 
butions this  year  from  the  Branch  Societies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  or  Bombay. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Council  to  make  some  mention  at 
its  Annual  Meetings  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Com- 
mittee; and  the  Secretary  to  that  Institution  has  furnished  them  with  the 
following  particulars  of  the  operations  of  that  body  during  the  past  year. 

Although  no  book  has  been  actually  published  since  the  last  Anniversary 
of  the  Society,  the  printing-press,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  has 
been  actively  employed  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  in  the 
production  of  the  under-mentioned  important  works: — 

1.  Quatremdre*s  translation  into  French,  of  Makrizi's  History  of  the 
Mamluk  Sultans  of  Bgypt;  vol.  ii. 

2*  M.  Dubeux*s  Chronique  de  Tabari;  tome  ii.;  translated  from  the 
Arabic. 

3.  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangox*s  translation  from  tbe  Arabic  of  Al* 
Makkari's  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain;  vol.  ii. 

4.  Haji  Khalftt  Lexicon  KncyelopsDdicum  et  Bibliograpbicnm.  Edidit 
Gustavus  Fluegel ;  tome  iii. 

5.  The  Sama  Veda;  translated  from  the  Sanskrit,  by  the  Rev.  Dr* 
Stevenson,  of  Bombay. 

6.  History  of  Hyder  Ali,  translated  from  the  Persian,  by  Col.  W. 
Miles. 

7.  Ibn  Khallikan*s  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Illustrious  Men  of 
Islamism,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  Baron  MacGuckin  de  Slane. 

Tbe  first  volume  of  the  last  mentioned  work,  comprising  nearly  ;00 
quarto  pages,  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  is  now  lying  at  the  Custom  House. 
It  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present  month,  and  will,  doubtless, 
be  heartily  welcomed  by  StudenU  of  Oriental  history  and  literature. 

Haji  Khalfas  Lexicon,  the  Sama  Veda,  and  the  Nishan*i-Haidari,  are 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Of  the  works  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  press,  may  be  noticed 

the  following : — 
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1.  The  Second  Volume  of  HMudi't  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  v 
PearU;  tranilated  from  the  Arabic,  by  Dr.  Sprenger. 

3.  Tbe  Dabistin ;  translated  in  part  by  the  late  D.  Shea,  Ssq^  iii 
continued  by  Capt.  Troyer. 

3.  The  Kitab-al-Yamini ;  translated  Yrom  the  Arabic,  by  tbe  Rev.  I 
Reynolds. 

4.  The  Jimi  al  Taw&rikb ;  translated  from  the  Persian,  by  W.  E 
Morley,  Esq. 

5.  The  Li*ki ;  translated  from  the  Chinese,  by  M.  Julien,  of  Paria. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  utility,  interest,  and  importance  of  the  abofs- 
mentioned  works,  will  fully  maintain  the  high  repute  which  the  Orietiti^ 
Translation  Committee  has  so  long  enjoyed;  and,  by  increasing  the  numbs 
of  its  supporters,  tend  to  retrieve  some  of  the  misfortune  it  has  recectfr 
Buffered  from  deaths  among  its  Members. 


Tlie  common  loss  which  the  whole  Society  has  sustained  by  the 
of  the  Earl  of  Munster,  is  more  than  proportionally  shared  by  the  OrieotL 
Translation  Committee,  of  which  His  Lordship  was  Vice-Chairman  aod 
Treasurer.  The  taste  which  this  lamented  nobleman  possessed  far 
Oriental  studies,  induced  him  warmly  to  promote  the  exertions  of  iJat 
Committee,  as  a  means  of  rendering  the  labours  of  Oriental  sdnlus 
publicly  available,  and  of  exciting  a  general  interest  in  Oriental  literatoic 
His  readiness  to  forward  and  encourage  Eastern  learning,  was  seconded  bf 
a  kindness  which  rendered  that  readiness  doubly  acceptable;  and  manr 
scholars,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Europe,  will  long  regret  an  eveai 
which  has  deprived  them  of  a  liberal  Patron. 

His  Lordship  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oriental  Translatise 
Committee,  and  his  zeal  in  promoting  its  success  never  abated. 

Another  name,  calling  forth  melancholy  associations,  that  of  Sir 
William  Macnaghten,  must  be  mentioned  in  the  Committee*8  Obituary.  & 
William*s  acquirements  in  Oriental  literature  are  well  known ;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Winchester,  was  also  a  subscriber  and 
patron  of  the  Fund. 

The  extensive  nature  of  the  undertakings  already  sanctioned  by  the 
Committee,  and  now  on  hand,  have  precluded  it  from  entertaining  some 
offers  of  Oriental  Scholars.  It  has  recently,  however,  determined  to  accede 
to  a  proposal  of  M.  Alexandre  de  Chodzko,  to  publish  portions  of  his  trans- 
lations from  dialects  spoken  by  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  and  of  which  little  is  at  present  known  in  Europe, 

The  institution  of  a  Society  for  the  publication  of  Standard  Works  io 
the  Oriental  languages  was  brought  to  tlie  notice  of  this  Society  at  the  Isit 
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Anniversary  Meeting,  and  its  proceedings  cannot  fail  to  attract  our  interest 
ag  calculated  most  essentially  to  forward  one  of  the  great  objeots  for  which 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  established, — the  promotion  of  Oriental 
study.  The  operations  of  the  Oriental  Text  Society  are  yet  in  their  earliest 
stage,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  indicate  what  may  be  expected  from  its 
continued  activity. 

The  first  part  of  the  Asiatic  work  on  Religious  Sects  and  Systems  of 
Philosophy,  the  Kitab  al  Milal  wa  al  Nahil,  of  SharisUni,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Cureton,  has  been  published,  and  the  second  part  is  in  the  press. 
The  first  pages  of  the  Sama  Veda,  collated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  of 
Bombay,  and  conducted  through  the  press  by  Professor  Wilson,  are  printed ; 
as  are  those  of  the  Vrihadaranyaka  Upanishad,  by  M.  Louis  Poley.  The 
printing  of  the  Syriac  text  of  the  long  lost  work  of  Eusebius,  ir€pi 
Sco^oyciaf,  is  also  about  to  be  commenced  by  Professor  Lee.  The  various 
other  interesting  and  important  works  announced,  as  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  press,  are  all  in  active  progress. 

In  common  with  the  other  institutions  devoted  to  Oriental  literature,  the 
Oriental  Text  Society  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  its  President,  in  the  Earl  of 
Munster,  who  took  a  warm*  and  generous  interest  in  promoting  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  founded.  His  place  has  been  supplied  by  Sir  G.  Ouseley, 
and  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  election,  in  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents, 
has  been  filled  up  by  the  acceptance  of  that  office  by  the  Earl  of  Powis. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  Financial  affairs  of  the  Societf  was 
read  by  S.  Ball,  Esq.,  as  follows : 


AUDITORS'  ACCOUNT. 

The  Auditors  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  Accounts 
of  the  past  year,  ending  31st  of  December,  1841 . 

On  examination  of  these  Accounts,  they  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society,  amounting  to  385/.  16«.  Bd.,  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  current  year;  which  is  a  trifie  more  than  the  surplus  which 
remained  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  1840.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  the  Receipt  had  exceeded  the  Expenditure  by  29/.  9s,  Ad,  But 
it  must  be  observed  that  there  are  two  items  in  the  Account  of  Receipt,  the 
one  being  a  payment  from  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
amounting  to  101/.  9«.  2</.,  the  balance  remaining  in  the  hands  of  that 
Committee  at  the  time  of  iU  dissolution;  and  the  other  being  a  payment 
from  Bombay  of  42/.  19«.  6i/.,  on  account  of  receipts  during  a  series  of 
years,  (1830  to  1841,)  for  the  sale  of  the  Society's  publications  at  that 
Presidency.  These  sums  together  amount  to  144/.  18#.  8c/.,  which,  not 
being  derived  from  regular  sources  of  revenue,  cannot  be  admitted,  unre- 
servedly, as  a  part  of  the  Annual  Receipt.    Taking  this  view  of  the 
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AMoantt  il  will  then  appemr  that  the  Espenditure  of  the  Soeicij  k 
ezeeeded  the  Reeeipt  by  the  lum  of  l\4L  19«.  4^,;  and  ms  on  lefervociB 
the  AoooQDti  of  last  year,  they  alto  ftnd  that  there  was  then  an  eieai  • 
Bxpenditnre  above  Receipt,  it  beoonee  a  qaeetion  wbeiher  the  Sodetj  k 
not  arrived  at  a  period  in  whieh  is  involved  a  praqieedve  emhanaiUMti 
its  finances. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  feirto  observe  thai  the  Annual  payneittf 
109/.  from  the  Oriental  Translation  Fnnd,  has  net  bean  made  ditiiagib 
past  year,  and  that  the  sane  payment  is  in  arrear  sinee  1834«  Tbt  A» 
dilors  also  learn  that  there  are  no  outstanding  debts;  and  it  appesn  6m 
the  Bstimate  of  Reeeipts  and  Disbursements  lor  the  year  1842,  as  delxrad 
to  ibem  by  the  Secretary,  that  the  ordinary  Receipts  are  expected  to  b 
balanced  by  the  ordinary  Expenditure. 

The  Auditors,  however,  cannot  contemplate  the  state  of  the  Sooiit^ 
finances  without  anxiety,  and  therefore  earnestly  beg  to  oall  the  attsotisiQi 
the  Members  to  their  suggestions  of  former  years. 

The  Assets  of  the  Society  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

£.  s.  d. 
Value  of  Stock  in  3  per  cent  Consols  •  .  1800  0  0 
Ditto  of  Library,  Museum,  Stock  of  Publications» 

Furniture,  &c 3500    0    0 

-  -         ■  ■  ■ 

Total    .  £.5300     0    9 

The  Auditors  beg  to  repeat  their  satisfaction  with  the  mode  in  mlaAi^ 
AccounU  of  the  Society  are  kept  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  fl<iiK»V7 
Secretary. 

Sav.  Bali^ 
j.  guillbm ard, 
W.  H.  Sykbs. 

14,  GRAFTOlf  StEIXT,  BoND  StEXXT^ 

7/A  May,  1842. 
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CoLONiL  Barnbwall  uioved  **  That  the  Reports  of  the  Couiicil  and 
Auditor*,  which  have  jiut  been  read,  be  reoeived  and  printed.*' 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  H.  8.  Grsici,  Bsqi,  and  carried  unani- 
moualj. 

The  Chairman  rose  to  state,  that,  as  the  melancholy  demise  of  our  late 
Preaidenty  which  had  been  adverted  to  in  the  Report  they  had  jost  heard, 
had,  he  was  sure,  been  felt  and  lamented  by  every  Member  of  the  Society, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  lie  deemed  proper  that  some  expression  of  the  feelings 
which  the  Society  collectively  entertained  of  his  merits,  as  a  patron  and 
cultivator  of  Oriental  literature,  should  be  placed  on  their  minutes.    With 
this  view,  he  would,  with  their  permission,  submit  the  following  Resolu* 
tion  I—"  That  this  Meeting,  deeply  regrettiDg  the  loss  which  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  the  late  President,  the  Barl  of  Munster,  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  testify  their  admiration  of  His  Lordship's  zeal  and 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  those  objects  ^which  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  is  established  to  promote ;  and  also  to  record  their  gratefhl  remem- 
brance of  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  which  marked  His  Lordship's 
intercourse  with  tlie  Society ;  and  of  bis  readiness  at  all  times  to  co-operate 
in  any  measures  tending  to  promote  its  credit  and  purpose:!.** 

'    The  proposed  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alrxandbr  Johnston   rose  to  propose  the 
election  of  a  new  President    He  said,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  melan- 
choly event,  regarding  which  the  Meeting  had  just  resolved  to  record  the 
expression  of  their  feelings,  it  bad  become  necessary  for  the  Council  to 
consider  what  person  was  best  qualified  to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Munster  as 
President  of  the  Society ;  that  the  Council,  having  carefully  deliberated  on 
the  subject,  are  of  opinion  that  no  one  could  be  so  well  qualified  for  the 
office  as  a  person  of  influence  connected  with  the  Government,  who  felt  that 
in  furthering  the  views  of  the  Society,  he  was  promoting  the  objects  of 
good  government ;  and  that,  by  beooming  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Members  of  the  Society,  he  was  facilitating  the  means  of  acquiring  that 
information  which  must  be  useful  to  him  in  performing  the  duties  of  his 
public  office :  and  that  they  were  further  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to 
select  a  person  who,  in  addition  to  the  inclination,  had  also  the  means  of 
ftirthering  the  interests  of  the  Society,  not  only  in  his  individual,  but  in  his 
official  capacity;  and  who  would  identify  the  interests  of  the  Society  with 
those  of  the  Qovernment  of  the  country,  by  showing  the  Government  that 
the  information  which  the  Members  of  this  Society  could  afford  him,  would 
assist  them  in  carrying  into  effect  such  measures  as  are   likely  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  natives  of  British  India,  by  being  practically  applicable 
10  their  local  situation ;  that  for  these  reasons,  the  Council  felt  that  no  one 
vss  more  likely  to  attain  the  objects  of  the  Society  as  their  President  than 
ths  present  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Lord  Pitzgerald,»who, 
1842.  c 
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ftom  hit  exiMrioDee  of  pttblie  %M$m^  moil  feel  ihal  the  beet  vay  of  ^miisiag 
informetion  reipeoting  Britieh  lodie  U,  to  beeone  penonally  •eqwinlrf 
with  the  Membere  of  this  Soeiety,  many  of  whom  have  been  long  officially 
employed  in  the  country  with  which  his  official  situation  so  cloaely  csonneeii 
him ;  and  who  must,  from  his  station,  have  the  power  of  effectually  aidinir 
the  Society  as  well  in  Great  Britain  as  in  British  India :  that  the  Coavdl 
had,  in  consequence,  sent  a  deputation  to  Lord  Fitagerald*  to  aacerlaixi  ham 
(hr  the  proposed  nomination  would  be  acceptable  to  him :  that  hia  reply  «»» 
that  he  should  feel  proud  if  the  Society  elected  him  their  Presideat;  and 
that  he^  should  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  perform,  as  far  aa  he  could,  the 
duties  that  might  be  required  of  him.     Sir  Alexander  then  proposed  I^ord 
Fitxgerald  as  President,  and  added,  that  he  thought  that  the  Socsiety  might 
look  forward  with  the  best  hopes  to  their  Aiture  success*  becaiia^  they 
would  have  for  Patron  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain ;  for  Vice-Ptatron,  the 
Consort  of  Her  Majesty ;  for  President,  should  the  Meeting  agree  to  his 
motion,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control ;   for  their  Director,  one  o( 
the  most  learned  Oriental  scholars  in  Europe*  of  whose  diatinguiahed  meriti 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  had  shown  tlieu*  aenss 
by  the  confidential  employments  which  they  had  entrusted  to  him ;  for  their 
several  officers,  individuals  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants 
and  resources  of  British  India ;  and  for  their  Members,  many  persons  who 
have  belonged  to  the  different  branches  of  the  East  India  Compaoy'a  aerriee, 
which,  from  long  experience,  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  distiB- 
guished  services  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

SirGaoRos  Staunton  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion. 
He  had  not  the  honour  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Lord  Fitzgerald, 
but,  knowing  his  estimable  qualities  in  general  society,  and  considering  his 
high  public  station,  and  his  present  official  connexion  with  Indian  aflaii?. 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  His  Lordship  to  the  Society  as  a 
successor  to  their  late  lamented  President,  Lord  Munster.    It  was  true, 
that  he  was  not  an  Oriental  scholar,  nor  was  he  personally  acquainted  with 
the  East,  but  the  want  of  such  qualifications  in  the  President  could  not  be 
felt  by  the  Society,  while  their  Oriental  labours  were  superintended  and 
directed  by  the  eminent  scholar,  who  now  so  worthily  fills  the  Dhair  of  oor 
illustrious  Founder,  Mr.  Colebrooke.    In  fkct,  our  Society  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  Oriental  in  its  constitution ;  some  of  its  most  valuable  Members 
have  had  no  personal  connexion  with  the  East,  but  hare  joined  us  solely 
fVom  an  enlightened  view  of  the  public  utility  of  such  an  institution,  and  its 
intimate  connexion  with  the  general  interests  of  literature  and  science. 
Amongst  this  class  of  our  Members,  Lord  Fitzgerald  stands  conspicuous; 
and  Sir  George  felt  persuaded,  that  His  Lordship,  if  elected  to  the  office  of 
our  President,  would  feel  it  a  grateful  part  of  his  duty  to  promote,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  object  for  which  we  were  instituted,  todevelope  our 
resources,  and,  in  short,  to  place  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  the  high 
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position  amongst  the  learned  institutions  of  tbis  country,  to  which  it  is  so 
well  entitled; 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  after  the  full  and  able  manner  in  which 
the  proposition  now  before  the  Meeting  had  been  made  and  seconded,  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him,  in  taking  their  sense  upon  the  motion,  to  add  more 
than  to  bear  his  testimony,  as  one  of  the  deputation  who  had  waited  upon 
Lord  Fitzgerald,  to  the  kind  manner  in  which  his  Lordship  had  received 
them,  and  the*  interest  he  evinced  in  the  advancement  of  the  Society's 
views ;  and  he  begged  to  express  the  full  conviction  of  his  mind  that  the 
Society  could  not  select  a  better  President.  He  presumed  it  would  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Society  in  this  case  not  to  ballot,  but  to  proceed  at  once  to  a 
tthow  of  hands. 

No  objection  being  made*  a  show  of  hands  was  taken*  when  the  election 
of  Lord  Fitsgerald  and  Vesci  to  be  the*  President  of  the  Society  was  de- 
clared to  be  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  N.  Bland*  Esq.,  and  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Meeting  be  voted  to  the  Auditors  for  the  attention  they  had  given  to  the 
finances  of  the  Society,  and  for  their  Report  thereon. 

Major  Oliphant,  in  an  appropriate  speech,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Council  for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  well-merited,  as  he 
observed,  by  their  active  attention  to  the  alSairs  of  the  Society,  by  the  con- 
trol they  exercised  over  its  expenditure,  and  by  their  care  in  selecting  a 
President  so  likely  to  promote  jts  interests. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Msjor  Willock,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

In  acknowledging  this  vote,  the  Dirxctor,  in  the  name  of  the  Council, 
assured  the  Meeting  that  the  support  they  had  always  received  from  the 
Society  generally,  had  proved  liie  best  incentive  to  render  them  assiduous 
and  constant  in  the  discharge  [of  the  duties  which  their  office  jmposed 
upon  them. 

William  Newnham,  Esq.  said  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  preface 
the  motion  he  had  to  make  by  a  eulogium  on  one  whose  merits  were  so  well 
known,  and  whose  valuable  services  had  been  acknowledged  already  in 
much  better  terms  than  he  was  able  to  employ  for  the  purpose.  He  begged 
to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  learned  Director. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  H.  S.  Grjbhb,  Esq.,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Director  stated  that  it  was  quite  impossible  adequately  to  acknow- 
ledge the  many  very  kind  expre9sions  in  which  his  services  had  been 
spoken  of  by  the  partiality  of  his  friends,  or  the  manner  in  which  those 
expressions  had  been  received  by  the  Meeting.  He  had  always  professed 
himself  most  anxious  to^  promote  the  ol^ects  of  the  Society,  by  giving  such 
attention  at  the  meetings  as  he  could  bestow,  and  taking  such  part  in  their 

e2 
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pneeedinci  a8  his  other  •▼oealioiit  allowod.  His  lastM  and  duftie*  «m 
identified  with  the  purposes  of  the  Soeiely,  and  his  oeeupetioiis^  alth<ifh 
not  addressed  to  the  immediate  objecU  of  the  Society  as  modi  as  ba 
wish,  yet  were  necessarily  of  a  character  and  tendency  intimately 
with  the  promotion  of  those  studies  which  it  was  the  especial  end  of  Ike 
Society  to  encourage  and  extend,  and  he  hoped  would  be  attended  wiik 
neither  disadvanUge  nor  discredit  to  the  Society.  With  respecsi  to  ihi 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  Director*  he  considerod  them  aa  in  a  gtest 
measure  testricted  to  what  was  literary  and  OrienUl,  for  aa  far  as  the 
general  concern  and  prosperity  of  the  Society  were  affected,  the  seal  asd 
judgment  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Council,  and  the  effective  oo-operatioe  ti 
the  Vioe-Prssidents  and  Honorary  Secretary,  left  his  own  station  Ittde  das 
than  a  sinecure.  He  did  not,  however,  therefore  mean  to  exo^ierate  hkeself 
fhmi  any  responsibility  which  might  be  thought  to  devolve  upon  bim,  bit 
should  always  he  ready  to  admit  it,  and  should  endeavour  to  aoquit  himself 
of  it  as  well  as  his  abilities  and  opportunities  would  permit. 

• 

Louis  Haybs  PcriT,  Esq.^  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Vfoe-Ptrea- 
dents  of  the  Society,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alixandir  JoBNSTOir.  for  the  Vice-Presidettli. 
rose  to  acknowledge  the  vote  now  passed.  He  said  that  whatever  intereit 
had  hitherto  been  felt  for  British  India,  was  much  increased  at  the  present 
moment,  owing  to  its  being  obvious  that  this  immense  empire,  the  largeit 
ever  known»  was  at  present  in  a  crisis  of  the  greatest  importance. 

J.  L.  GuiLLXif  ARDy  Esq.,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honoiaiy 
Secretary,  which  having  been  passed  unanimously, 

The  Honorary  Sxcrbtart  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  indulgent  kind- 
ness with  which  his  name  had  been  reoeived.  Feeling,  as  he  did«  the  great 
value  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  its  capability 
of  usefulness  if  its  powers  and  resources  should  be  fully  developed,  he  sin- 
cerely regretted  the  insuflSciency  of  the  qualifications  he  possessed,  and  of  the 
time  he  could  bestow,  to  work  out  such  desirable  results.  Such,  however, 
as  his  services  were,  be  oould  sincerely  assure  them  they  were  most 
willingly  rendered,  where  they  were  so  favourably  received ;  and  he  consi- 
dered it  a  high  honour  to  be  placed  by  the  Society  in  the  distinguished 
office  which  they  allowed  him  to  fill. 

Thomas  Nbwnham,  Esq.,  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  should 
be  voted  to  the  Treasurer,  to  whom  he  wished  that  increased  funds  might 
give  increasing  employment. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Charlss  Elliott,  Esq.,  thanking  the  Society  for  their  kindness,  said 
he  cordially  joined  his  friend  Mr.  Newnham  in  his  wishes  for  an  increase  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  He  not  only  wished  that  those  who  had  speat 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  East  would  interest  themselves  in  the 
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sueoess  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soeietyt  but  that  they  would  ttse  their  beat 
exertions  to  lead  others  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  were  proceeding 
themselvety  and  by  the  application  of  a  powerful  stimulus,  overcome  the 
apathy  of  many,  and  induce  them  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  an  increased 
acquaintance  with  the  manners,  habits,  and  literature  of  nations  so  unlike 
our  own. 

W.  E.  FsBRS,  Esq.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Librarian  of  the 
Society,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

John  Shakspbab.  Esq.,  returned  thanks. 

Colonel  Syxbs  and  William  Nbwnhau,  Esq.,  having  been  nominated 
Scrutineers,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  balkH  for  the  new  Members  of 
Council,  and  for  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 

At  the  close  of  the  Ballot,  the  Director,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer, 
Librarian,  and  Secretary,  were  declared  re-elected ;  and  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  declared  elected  into  the  Council  in  place  of  those  letiring  by 
rotation;— 

The  Hon.  W.  H.  Leslie  Melville ;  Sir  Thomas  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart, 
M.P. ;  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Salisbury ;  Samuel  Ball,  Esq. ; 
Migor-General  J.  Caulfield,  C.B.;  Captain  W.  J.  Eastwick;  John  L. 
Guillemard,  Esq. ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Martin  Leake. 

On  the  Director  leaving  the  Chair,  the  Rev.  T.  Robiksoii  moved  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  should  be  voted  to  him  for  his  conduct  while 
presiding  on  the  present  occasion*  He  took  occasion  to  oongpratulate  the 
Society  on  its  possessing  for  the  Director  of  its  literary  labours  the  first 
Oriental  scholar  in  Europe ;  and  he  expressed  his  confidence  that,  under 
such  auspices,  the  Society  could  not  but  sustain  its  high  and  well-earned 
character. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 
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Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.   Illustrated  by  }  ^'      vf  1*    '^'^ 
Original  Records.    4to.    London.    1841    -  -J  •"•^* 

Ohserrations  on  the  Neilgherries, &c.  By  R.  Blakie,  Esq.,] 

M.D.    Edited  by  W.  H.  Smoult,  Esq.    8vo.    Cal-  >  £dUor. 

cutta,  1834  .  .  -  .  .J 

History  and  Description  of  Kamchatka.      In  Russian.! 

By   M.   Kracheninnikow.    4to.     St.    Petersbui^,  /       3f.  Privost. 
1756         .  .  .         '  .  -  -J 

Histoire    dee  Terns   Ant^Diluviens,  ou  Ant^rieurs  aui  ^.   ^    _, 

Deluge d'Yao,  arriv^  Ian  2288  arant  notre  Erel***"^'  T.SUnmton, 
Sm.  8V0.    Paris,  1837       -  -  -  -J       ^'"'''  ^•^• 

The  First  Translation  of  The  Seir  Mutikherin.    4  Vols.)   Beque9t  of  N,  B. 
4to.    Calc.,  1780    -  -  -  -  -J    Edmonftwef  Esq, 

Gesohichte  der  Uchane ;  das  ist,  der  Mongolen  in  Persien.] 

Von  Hammer-Pui^tall.  Erster  Band.  8yo.  Darm- 1  Author. 

stadt.     1842 J 

A  Beview   of  the  War  in  Mysore,  &c.    By  M.  Wood,] 
Esq.,  M.P.    4to.     London,  1800  ;  -  -I 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sir  Thomas  [  ^t>  G.  T^^Siaunion, 
Stamford   Raffles,  &c.       By    his. Widow.      4to.| 
London,  1830        ....  J 

Einleitung  in  das  Yerstfindniss  der  Weltgeschichte.  Von] 

A.  Gladisch.  Erste  Abheilung.  Die  Alton  Schinesen  >  Author* 

und  die  Pythagorcer.    8vo.    Posen,  1841  -J 

1842.  d 
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History  &c.,  continued. 
YerBuch  einer  Geschichte  der  Schirwanschabe.  Von  B.I 
Dom.    4to.    SL  Petersburgb,  1841  -  -J 

Geschichte  Schirwans  unter  den  Statthaltem  und  Chanen) 
von  1538—1820.   Von  Dr.  B.  Dom.     4to.    1840  -j 

Kritische  Beurtheilong  der  vom  Hm.  Qoatremerel 
heranagegebenen  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Perse.  > 
Von  F.  T.  Erdmann.    8yo.    Kasan^  1841  J 


DoKons. 
Author, 

Author m 
Author, 


GEOGRAPHY,  ETHNOGRAPHY,  TOPOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES, 
TRAVELS,  STATISTICS,  NUMISMATICa 


TranskUor, 


Son, 

Hon,  East  fndia 
Company, 


?} 


Author, 


Author. 


G^ographie  d'Edrisi,  traduite  de  I'Arabe  en  Fran9ais,  par) 
P.  A.  Jaubert.    Tome  IL    4  to.  Paris,  1840  J 

The  Itinerary  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela.     Trans-)  j^,  .  . 

Uted  'and  Edited  by  A.  Asher.    Vol.  II.    8vo.  >  ^^*^*'^*'^  ^"^ 
London  and  Berlin,  1841  -  -  -j 

Ariana  Antiqna. — A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Antiqni-l 
tiea  and  Coins  of  Afghanistan.  By  H.  H.  Wilson,  > 
M.A.,  F.R.a     4to.    London,  1841  -j 

Museo  Nnmkmatico  Lavy,  appartenente  alia  R.  Aoca- 
demia  delle  Science  di  Torino.  4to.  Torino. 
1839—40  ....  '\SiffnorG*^n€heloiii 

Sulle  Operazione  Stradali  di  Sardegna. '  Discorso  del  Cava- 1 
Uere  G.  A.  Carbonazzi.    Torino,  1832.    8vo. 

Narrative  of  a  late  Steam  Voyage  from  England  to  India,] 
vift  the  Mediterranean.  By  Capt.  T,  S.  Burt.  8yo.  > 
Calc,  1840 j 

Hand-Book  for  India  and  Egypt,  comprising  the  Narra-' 
tive  of  a  Journey  from  Calcutta  to  England,  kc. 
By  G.  Parbniy,  Esq.     12mo.    London,  1841 

Essai  sur  la  Statistique  Generalede  la  Belgique,  compose^ 
sur  des  Documents  Publics  et  Particuliers.  Par  X.I 
Heuschling,  et  public  par  Ph.  Vandermaelen.  | 
Bruxelles,  1841      .  .  .  .  .; 

Krusenstem'B   Voyage  round  the  World.      Translated 
from  the  Original  German.    By  R.  B.  Hoppner,  { 
Esq.    2  Vols  in  oiie.    4to.     London,  1813 

Littansky's  Voyage  round  the  World.  4to.  London 
1814  ....... 

Decouvertes  dans  la  Troade  et  dans  les  Traductions) 
d'Hom^re.  Par  A.  T.  Mauduit.  4to.  Paris  audi 
London,  1841         -  -  .  .  .j 

Report  from  the  Military  Board,  of  I'ublic  Works  donei    Hon,  Eatt  fndia 
in  the  Civil  Department.     1639-^40.     Fol.  -j  Company, 

Ueber  die  Geographische  Verbreitung  des  Zuckerrohrs.  I    »    ^         -». 

VonC.Ritter.     4to.    Berlin,  1840  -  -J    Pr<ifeuot  Ritter. 

Tavemier's  Persian  Travels.    4to.  (no  title  page).        -l  f  T****  <Sf  JV.  B. 

*■  ^  '  }    Edmoiufone,  Esq, 


Editor, 


SirCStaunion, 


Author, 
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PHILOLOGY. 


DOXORS. 


Radices  lingnaa  SanscritiB  ad  decreta  Gnunmaticomml 

dcfinivlt  atqne  oopia  exemplorum   exquisitiorum  /  Author, 

illiistraTit  N.  L.  Wcstei^gaard.  4 to.  Bonnaei  1841      J 

Outline  of  a  Vocabulary  of  a  few  of  the  principal  Laii'-\ 

guagea  of  Western  and  Central  Africa.    Compiled  [j/rieon  CiviUxaiion 


for  the  use  of  the  Niger  Expedition,    London,! 
1841  ...  *  .  J 

I>ictionarium' Latino- AnamitioaiDy  et  Anamaiico-Latinmn.l 
Auctore  J.  L.  Taberd.  Ex  Typis  J.  C.  Manh-V 
man.    2  Tom.    4to  -  -  *  -  j 

A  Grammar  of  the  Fenian  Laagiiage,  to  which  are  rab-1 
joined  several  Dialoguee,  &c  By  Minsa  Moham-  > 
mad  Ibrahim.    8vo.    Lcmdon,  1841  •  -J 

Paninff  Acht  Bucher  Gnunmatisoher  Regeln.  Herans-1 
gegeben  nnd  erlautert  Von  Dr.  Otto  Bdhtlingk.  > 
Band  II.    8yo.    Bonn,  1840  -  •  -J 

An  Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Lan-^ 
gnage,  for  the  use  of  early  Students.  By  H.  H.  > 
wi&on,  M.A.,  F.R.&    8vo.    London,  1841  -J 

A  Practical  Arabic  Grammar.  By  Duncan  Stewart,  Esq.) 
8vo.    London,  1841  •  -  -  •) 

Griechische  Grammatik,  und  Griechisches  WurxeUexikon.! 
Von  Theodor  Belnfey.  Erste  Abiheilong^  k  Zwei-  > 
ter  Band.    8vo.     Berlin,  1843   -  -  -J 

Asia  Folyglotta.'  Von*  J.  Klaproth.    4to.    Und  Sprach 
^  athis,  fol.    Paris,  1823 

Verzeichniss  der  Chinesischm  und  Mandshuisohen 
Bucher  undj  Haudschriften  der  Koniglichen 
Bibliothek  '^zu  Berlin.  Verfiisst  von  J.  lOaproth. 
Paris,  1822  ..... 

Supplement  au  Dictionnaire  Chinois-Latiu  du  P.  Basile  de 
Glemona.    Fol.     Paris,  1819 

Sin  zoo  zi  lin  gjok  ben,  Novus  et  Anotut  Literarum  Ideo- 
graphicarum  Thesaurus,  Von  P.  F.  de  Siebold. 
4to.    Lug.  Bat.  1834         .... 

Dictionnaire  Tartare-Mantchou  Fran9ais.  Compose  par 
M.  Amyot,  et  rddig^  par  L.  l4Uigl^.  Tome 
Troisi^me.    4to.    Paris,  1790 

Appendix,  &o.,  to  Gilchrist's  Hindustani  Dictionaiy.  4to. 

lUustratioBS  of  the  AiBnity  of  tiie  Latin  Language  to  thai 

Gaelic  or^Celtic  of  Scothind,  Ac.    By  T.  Stratton.  > 

*  Svo.    Kingston,  Upper  Oanaday  1840         •  "J 

Lexicon    Syriacum    Chrestomathiie   Kirschianss   den  vol 

"  edit®  accommodatum  a  G.  H.  Bernstein.    Fartie  > 

II.    8vo.    Lipei»,  1839    .  -  •  -j 

d2 


Society 


Author, 


Author, 


Editor. 


Author, 


Author, 


Author, 


Sir  G.  T.  Stauntin, 
Bart,^  M.P, 


. 


Avihor. 


Editor. 
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Philology,  cotUinuetL  j^Dox ors, 

A  Dtciioaary  of  the  llok-keen  Dialect  of  tlie  Cliinesel         gy,  Ge9rg€ 
Language.     B/  W.  II.   Medhurst.     4to.  3facao,> 
1832  -  .  -  -  -  -i 

Ycnucli    uber   die    Iliinjaritischen   Scliriftmonumente.) 
Von  Docter  £.  Rodiger.     12mo.    Halle,  1841     -I 

Examen  Critique  de  quelques  pages  de  Chinob  relatives  \\ 

rinde,  traduites  par  M.  G.  Pauthier,  &c.    ParV 

Btonialas  Julien.    8vo. '  Paris,  1841  -       '    •] 

Gostavi  Krameri  Ck>mmentatie  Critica  de  Godidbni^  quil 

Btrabonis   Geographica   continent,    Manuscriptis.  V 

4to.    BeroUni,  1840  ...  .J 

Professor  FlQgers  Latin  Dissertation  on  Arabic  Transla-1 

lations  from  the  Greek.    4to        !-  -  -) 

ThePunie  Pa«apmPl«t«8  odl^  wiA  pM^dp-^Uj^^   ^    ^^,„„^,,^ 

sages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    By  the  Rev,  J,>        -.     .     JZZi.     ' 

Hamilton.     Dublin,  1837    4to.     -  -  -J 


AuihofT, 


Author', 


Arthur, 


Bart,,  M.P. 


PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE,  ABT. 

The  Silurian  System.  (From  the  Edinburgh  Re9\iw,)\ 
8vo.    Edinbuigh,  1841.     .  -  .  -f 

Specimen  Zoophytologis  Diluvianfc.  Auctore  G.  Michel-) 
otti.     8vo  -  -  -        -  -  .j 

Mineralogical  Report  upon  a  portion  of  the  Districts  of] 
Nellore,  Cuddapah,  and  Guntoor.  By  Lieut.  > 
Ouchterlony.    12mo.    Madras,  1841  •  -j 

On  the  Production  of  Isinglass  along  the  Coasts  of  India.) 
By  J.  F.  Royle,  M.D.    8vo.  London,  1842  -J 

Ueber  ein  Drittes  in  Rnssland  befindliches  Astrolabiumi 
mit  Morgenl&ndischen  Inscliriften.  Yon  B.  Dom.  \ 
(Pamphlet).  ....  -J 

Saggio  Orittografico  suUa  Classe  dei  Gasteropodi  Fos-1 

mli,  di  Luigi  Bellardi  e  G.  Michelotti.  4to.  Torino. }j9i$Pfior  G. 
1840  .....  .J 


Signer  G. 
MiOkeUuL 

Author, 
Author, 
Author, 


ORIENTAL  TEXTS. 

The  whole  of  the  Collection  of  Chinese  Books  made  by]  -,  ^  r  i^. 

late  Thomaa  Manning,  Esq.  comprising  nearly  ^^ArllltlanniE 
hundred  works     -  •  -  -  •  I      '  ^*    *'" 


Twenty-nine  Chinese  printed  Pamphlets  - 
A  bundle  of  Chinese  printed  Papers 

Lao  tseu  Tao  King.    Le  Livre  de  la  Yoie  et  de  la  Yertu. 
Traduit  en  Fran^ais,  et  public  avec  le  texte  Chi 
nois,  par  St.  Julien.    8vo.    Paris,  1842     - 

Ibn  Ehallikan.  Arabic.  6th  part.  Edited  by  Baron) 
Mac  Guckin  de  Slaue         -  -  -  -) 

Le  Livre  des  Rois;  par  Firdousi.  Publi<^,  traduit,  et] 
comments  par  JM.  Jules  Mohl.  Tome  premier.  > 
Imp.    Fol.     Paris,  1838    ...  | 


-)  S'fV  G.  T,  SiawUmj 
.j        Barl.y  M.P, 


^ 


Tranglaior^ 


EdUor. 


Translator, 
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Donors. 

LietU.  OUley. 

.  Lieui,  T,  J. 

Netvbold» 


University  of 
Lefden* 


Oriental  Texts,  continued, 
Works  of  Sddi.    2yo]8.4to.    Calcutta    • 

A  small  Work  in  Bugis;  printed  at  Seramporo     -  -> 

Specimen  e  litteris  OrientalibuSy  exhibens  lui^onun  partem, 
libri  As-Sojuti  de  Nominibus  relativis.    Arabicel 
editus  cmn  Annotatione  Critica  a  P.  T.  Veth.  4to.  \ 
Lug.  Bat.    1840    .  -  ^  -  -j 

Musladini  Sadi  Rosarium  Politicnm,  sive  Amoenum  Sortis\ 

Humansa  Theatrum  de  Fersioo  in  Latinum  versum,  I  Bequest  of  N,  B. 
necessariisque  notis  illustratum  a  Georgio  Gentio.  |  Edmonsiime,  Esq. 
FoL  AmsteL,  1664  -  -  -  -' 

Arabshah's  Life  of  Timur.    Arabic.    Leyden^  1636         -  \ 

Arabic  Psalter,    Rome,  1614  ... 

AViiken's  Historia  Samanidarum,  from  Mirkhond.  Persian 
and  Latin.    GOttingen,  1808  - 

Tufktsh  Printed  Books. 

Tohfet  ul  Eebar  fi  Asfar  al  Babar:  Tbe  Maritime  wars  of 
tbe  Turks.  By  Haji  Kbalfah.  Const.  1 141,  (1729)  - 

Tarikb-i  Rosbid  Effendi:    Annals  of    Rasbid    Effendi. 
3  Vols.    Const.,  1158,  (1740) 

Another  Copy      ------ 

Tarikh-i  Naima:  Annals  of  Naima.      2  Vols.     Const.- 
1147,(1734)  -  -  .  - 

Tarikh-i  Subhi:  Annals  of  Subhi.    Const.  1193,  (1779)   - 

Tarikb-i  Lezi :  Annals  of  Izai.    Const  1199,  (1785) 

Jehan  Numa.    By  Haji  Ebalfali.    Const.,  1 145,  (1732)    . 

Muhasin  ul  Athar :  An  Historical  Work  by  Wasif  fiffendi*  1^^-^^,/  q/  Qeneral 
Const.,  1219  (1802)  ...  -  y^.         -L     . 

Another  Copy       -  -  -  -  -  -f 

Tarikb-i  Ibn  Nazim:  A  Chronicle  in  Verse.     Const., 
1242,(1826)  ..... 

Tarikh  ul  Hind  ul  Gharbi :  History  of  America.    Const, 
1142,(1729) 

Guhshan-i  Ehulfa:  History  of  the  Kbalifs.    Const.,  1143, 
(1730)       

Ferhengi  Shuri:    A   Persian  and  Turkish   Dictionary. 
Const,  1155,(1742)  .... 

Tohfet  ul  Menzuma :  A  Persian  and  Turkidi  Dictionary. 
By  Ibrahim  8aib.    Const.,  1237,  (1822)     - 

Lubjet  ul  Loghat :  A  Turkish  Translation  of  tbe  Borhan-i- 
Kati.    Const,  1216,  (1801) 

Vankuli's  Turkish  Dictionary.    Const,  1 141,  (1729) 

Insha-i  Hairat  Effendi:    Art  of  Literary  Composition- 
Cairo,  1234,  (1818)-  .... 

Kafic  Mogbrebi:  A  Grammatical  Treatise.    Const.  1231, 
(1815)       -  .  •  -  -  -y 


Thomas  Gordon* 
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DoyoB«i 


Al  Blenzuma :  Art  of  Vcrsifieation.    Ccmst,  191 6,  (1 831  )-\ 

Tolifeh-i  Vehi :  A  Religious  room.     ConsL,  1213,  (1798) 

Another  Edition  of  the  above.     CouBt.,  1238,  (1823) 

Uindosi  jadid :  A  Qeometrical  Work.   Gout.,  1240  (1830) 

Contes  Turos,  or  Selection*  from  the  Tales  of  the  Forty 
Vizirs.    Paris,  1812  .... 

ORIENTAL  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  Koran  •  -  .  -  -  ^ 

Extracts  from  the  Koran  •  •  -  -  ^ 

Mohammed  Ibn  Shaban  on  the  Koran      -  # 

Mir  Kibti  on  the  Konun    •  •  •  •  > 

Rauzat  min  al  Kafi  ..... 

Kitab  Mustatar    ...... 

Sharai  al  Ahkam  •  •  •  -  •  * 

Uayat  al  Kulub    ••.... 

Second  Volume  of  a  Commentary  on  Al  Kafi 


Penian, 
llafiz        ... 
Yusuf  and  Zuleikha,  of  Jami 

Diwan-i  Muzaffer 

Diwan-i  Kalim     - 

Diwan-i  Azaai 

Diwaa4  Urii 

Diwan-i  Saib 

Diwan-i  Fesihi 

Diwan-i  Khaja  Kermant 

Mihr  ya  Mushtari,  by  Moluunmed  Asar 

TheBostan 

Commentaiy  on  the  Gulshan-i  Raz 

Tezkere  shoara    -  .  . 

Zaiar  namali        ... 

Alemgirnamah    •  •  • 

Malfnzat-i  .Tehangir 

Rauzat  al  Safa 

Third  Volume  of  the  Hedaya 

Jama  al  Kuwanin 

Kitab  al  Tuhrat :  a  Treatise  on  the  (S&iah  religion 

Irs^ia-i  Latif        -  -  .  -  - 
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Obiextal  'Mauvbckivtb,  eorUintted. 


D0NOK8. 


Biwaa-i  Hayali     - 

Diwan-i  Mahmud  Chelebi  Zude 

Diwan-i  Mohammedi 

Diwan-i  Umri 

Diwan-i  Baki  EfiFendi 

Diwan-i  Sirri 

Diwan-i  Nazim     - 

Diwan-i  Yahaifa  - 

Diwan-i  Nishanji  Efendi  - 

Tezkere-i  Alkinali  Zade  - 

Guhhan-i  Afkar  - 

Kenjine-i  Ilaz 

Humayan  namah  • 

Tarikh-i  Buhterin 

Tarikh-i  Raaliid  Efendi    - 

Tarikh-i  Mesr 

Tarikh-i  Bolak  Zade 

Tarikh-i  Snbhi      - 

Tarikh-i  Naima    - 

Futtth-i  Sham 

Sefaret-namah-i  Rasmi  £fendi 

Insha-i  Hasan  Rami 

Fetwa-i  Ali  Efendi 

Al  Insha 

Extract  from  Tohfet-al  muneuin 

Letters  of  Abdul  Fazl.  Persian 

Abdul  Rashid's  Sacred  Poetry.   Persian 

The  Gulistan*  Persian     - 

Tuzuk-i-Timur.    Persian.    Small  size 

The  Seir  al  Mutakherin.    Persian.    4to. 

Migma  al  Intikhab.    By  Shah  Mahommed  Kamul.    Hin 
dustani 

Galshan-i-Uind.    Hindustani 

Gnanka  Purba.    Malay  Poem 

Istalahat-i-Parsiyeh  wa  Sanayehn-Shoriyeh.  Persian 

Code  of  Laws.    Malay     - 

Malayan  Pantdns,  or  Slocas 

Tazkirat-i  Liitfi  Ch^lebL    Turkish. 

Tuzuk-iTimur.    Persian  - 


Bcqueit  qf  Genital 
Thwuu  Gordon* 


Beqvemikod  hp  M 
B,  idmonstone,  Eiq. 


Newbold, 
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Oeicxtal  Maxvbcripts,  continMed, 
Alphabet  and  Legend  in  the  Batta  cliaracter 
Alphabet  and  Legend  in  the  Bali  character 

Translation  of  a  Chinese  Inscription  on   a  stone  slab  in 
the  Fo-ean  temple  at  Malacca        ... 

List  of  Bijanngger  Kings  -  -  -  • 

List  of  Hindu  Inscriptions  collected  by  the  Donor  in  1837 
and  1838  -  -  -  • 

Three  bundles  of  Chinese  Mannscripts,  consisting  chiefly  of 


Dovoas. 


Lient.  T.J» 
KewbeU. 


\ 


Cv- 


•} 


copies  of  Official  Documents  connected  with  British  i 

Negotiations  with  China;  a  bundle  of  Chinese  Mann- 1^^  q^  j^  Stesatai 

script  Dialogues, GrsmmaFB and  VocabularieSjChiefly  I      Barl^  M,l*, 

selected  from  the  papers  of  Mr.  Galbert,  who  was  j 

named  interpreter  to  Lord  Macartney's  ErabosBy,  I 

but  died  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Mission.   ) 

A  MS.  Roll,  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  of  Original  decrees,! 
relating  to  Pansi  Rites  &c.;  beautifully  written  > 
and  illuminated  .  .  .  .  j 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

Report  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  1 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Glasgow,  >    The  Juocmlm* 
in  August,  1840.    8vo.    Lend.,  1841  -  -j 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Lon-I 
don  (in  continuation)         -  -  -  -j 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
(in  continuation)    .  .  -  - 

Proceedings  of  ditto.    8vo.  ... 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  (in  continuation)) 

The  Asiatic  Researches  (ditto.)  -    •        -  -  -' 

Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  held 
at  Philadelphia  (in  continuation)  - 

Proceedings  of  ditto.    8vo.  ... 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuigh  (in  conti-i 
nuation)     -  -  -  -  -  -j 

Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  de  G^ographie  (in  continuation) 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  i 
(in  continuation)   -  .  -  .  .| 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society' of  London  (in  con-1 
tinuation)  •  -  -  -  .j 

Abhandlungen  der  Philosophish-Philolog.  Classe  der  K5-^ 
niglisch  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaf- 
ten.     4to.     Munchen,  1838 

Gelehrte  Anzeigen.  Herausgegeben  von  Mitgliedem  der 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  4  to.  Munchen, 
1888-40.    (Six  volumes)   - 


The  Soeie^* 
ThgSceidf, 

The  Saeiet$, 

TheS^cUtf, 

TheSoeieljf, 
TktSntik^' 
Th4'Soeitig, 

Thf  Soeieif, 


Th€  Jcademf. 
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Transact  lovf,  &c^  continued.  Dokobs. 

A  Oatalogne  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institntion  of] 

Great   Britain.     By  W.  Harris,  Keeper  of  the>    Ths  fnttUutUm. 
Library.    2nd  Edit.'  Svo.    London,  1821  -  -J 

The  Madras  Journal  of  Literatore  and  Science  (in  coTkix-)  The  Literary  Sookty 
nnation)    -  -  -  -  -  '>     t  ^<^*  R,AJS, 

Catalogue  of  the  London  Library,  established  1841,  at  49,1  Cofiiiiii//ee  of  Lend, 
PallMaU.    8vo.    Lend.,  1842       -  -  J         Lihrary. 

Catalogue  of  Books  and  M88.  in  the  library  of  the\       -,.    ^   .  . 
Madias  Literary  Society  and  Aux.  R.  A^.  -/       ' **  ^*^'^- 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological^ 

Series  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  tlie  Museum  of  I    Rofol  College  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  VoL  V.  |         Surgeons, 
4to.     Lend.,  1840 ^ 

Transactions  of  the   Zoological  Sodety  of  Lcmdon  (ini 

continuation) I       The  Soeietg. 

Proceedings  of  ditto         •  .  .  .  .j 

The  Transactions  of  the  LinnaMn  Society  of  London  (in. 

continuation) I        The  Socieig. 

Proceedings  of  ditto.        .....] 

Journal  Asiatique,  from  Dec.,  1840  to  July,  1841  inclusive,)    AsiaHe  Soeieig  ^f 
Nos.  58—66  ...../  Parte. 

The  Transactions  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  London' 
Electrical  Society,  from  18S7  to  1840.  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1841.  •-••--     Limden  Sleetrioal 

Report  on  a  Portable  Magnetic  Electrometer       •  -  Soeteig. 

Proceedings  of  the  London  Electrical  Society.    8vo. 

Abhandlungen  der  Koniglichen  Akademie  der  'Wlssen8-\ 
chaften  zu  Berlin:  aus  demJahre,  1899.  4to.l 
Berlin,1841 \  Rogal  Aoademg  ^ 

Bericht  Qber  die  zur  Bekanntmaohung  geeigneten  Vei^|  Berlin. 

handlungen  der  Eonig.  Akademie,  &c.    8vo.         -J 

Bulletins  de  TAcad^mie  Royale  des  Sciences  et  Belles-^ 

Lettres  de  Bruxelles.  Tomes  VII.  k  VIII.    8vo.  I  Ro^  Aeademg  t^f 
Bruzelles,  1840-1841  -  -  -  -j  Bruseele. 

Annnasre  de  PAcad^ie  Royale,  ftc.    1841  &  1842.         -^ 

Transactions  of  the  Oambridge  Philosophical  Society  (inl       _,. 

continuation).    4to.    Camb.,  1841  -  -  -/       ^**  Sooietg. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  (in  continua-)'     .^ 

tion).      8vo.  .  -  -  .  .}      The  Aeademg. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  United  Service  Institu-l    ^.     ,     .     . 

tion.    8vo.     London,  1842  -  .  J    ^**  IntMuiion. 

M^oires  de  PAcad^mie  Imp^riale  de  St.  Petersbonrg] 
(in  continuation)    -  •  -  .  .1 

Recueil  des  Actes  de  hi  Stance  Publique,  ke.    20  Dec- 1      ^**  Aeademg. 
1840.    4to.  ....  .J 


XXXIV  DONATIONS   TO   THE   LIBRARY   OF 

TBANSACTioysy  &o.y  CMtinusd,  Dokoks. 


al  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  EDgland.)       ^,    „   . 
1. 11.4  part  3.      •  -  -  -  -/  "' 


The  Joamal 
Vol. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Meteorology  and  Physical  8ci-|  Meitorohgleai  Soc, 
ence.    No.  I.  8yo.     Lond.^  1842    -  -  'i    9f  Great  Briiam* 

L*£ridano.      Bevista  Scientifico-Letteraria.      (Febmaiy)         SiffnorG. 
to  July.)   Torino,  1841       -  -  -  -J        Michehiii. 

The  Chinese  Repository:  from  February  1840  to  April)    «/•  A.  Morritmy 
1841,  inclusiye.    Canton    -  -  -  -I  Esq. 

Several  Numbers  of  ditto        ditto  -  -  -1  >^.  H,  C.  PtowdSwi, 

I  Esq. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes.    Yon  C.) 

Lassen.    Band  IV.  Heft.  1.    8vo.  Boijn,  1841       -j  -•«'*«»•. 

The  Madras  Almanack,  Greneral  Directory,  and  Begigter;] 
for  1839,  1840,  and  1841.    3  Vols.     8vo     -  -f 

Map  of  the  Post  Office  Stations  throughout  British  India,  f '  ^'  ^^^°^»  ^• 
&c. ;  with  Flan  of  the  Town  of  Madras.     1839      -J 

The  Bengal  and  Agra  Annual  Guide  and  Gazetteer.    2)    Hon*  Eoiilndim 
Vols.  8vo.    Calc,  1841       -  .  -        _    -j  Cmnpang, 

Monats  bench te  uber  die  Verhandlungen  der  GeseUschaft)    „    ^        ... 

fur  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin.    1840  and  1841.     8vo     -J   Prqfetswr  Rttier. 

Constitution  and  Bye-laws  of  the  National  Institution  at)     4,*    ,     • 

Washington.    1841  -  .  .;    Th4  InttUuimm. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS. 

Correspondence  relating  to  Persia.    Presented  to  both 

Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty. 

Fol-     ^841 [        Mr.T.H. 

Correspondence  relating  to  ^he  affairs  of  the  Levant,  f        ffarrimn. 

Part  I.     Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

by  command  of  Her  Majesty.    FoL    1841 

Ditto  Ditto.    Parts  n.  and  in.  -  -  4^*'^«^*Jj5^'«"'^^'*» 

Papers  relating  to  Pecuniary  CSblms  of  British  Subjects) 
on  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  or  of  Natives  sub-l 
ject  to  the  authority  of  the  East  India  Company  in  i  ^•*  ^'''W'*^**  Stq. 
India.    Fol.    1833  ...  J 

Procetdings  connected  with  the  Writ  of  >Iandamus  issued ' 
by  His  Majesty's  Court  of  King*s  Bench  against 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,     ^ 
for  the  transmission  to  India  of  the  Bengal  Poli-  )  ^*  Stratton,  Esq. 
tical  Draft,  No.  187,  of  the  Season.  1832,  on  the  ( 
subject  of  the  afllkirs  of  Messrs.  William  Palmer  I 
and  Co.    FoL     1833        -  -  ./ 

Slavery  (East  Indies),  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  6th  April,  1841.    Fol. 

Dillo  Ditto.  6th  April.  1841  -  -  -  ■]ilir  G.  T.  Staunton^ 

Home  Accounts  of  the  East  India  Company^  June  14,1       BarU  4/^» 
1841.    Fol.    2sheeto 
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PARLIAMEKTAKY  Papebs,  coniinfted. 

Troops  in  India.    Fol.    I  Bheet 

Copies  of  Papers  respecting  the  ISxportatlon  of  Hill 
Cooliesy  Sec.    Fol.    June  31, 164 1  - 

Copies  of  Coirespondence  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  relative  to  the  'Introduction  of  Indian  La- 
bourers into  the'.Mauritiiu.  •  F9I.    7th  Oct.  1841  - 

Second  Report  of  the' Select  Committee  on  Bonth  Austra- 
lia; together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidencei 
Appendix,  and  Index.    Fol.    June  10, 1841 

Pi-Dceedings  relative  to  Ships  tendered  for  the  Service  of 
the  United  East  India  Company,  from  the  6th 
June,  1798  to  7th  Hay,  1709,  with  an  Appendix. 
4to.  ------ 

Beport  relative  to  the  Trade  with  the  East  Indies  aud 
China;  from  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords.    May  7, 1841.    FoL  -  -  i 


DOKOBS 


^ir  G.  T.  Staunian, 
Bart,  M.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PmmfhkU, 

l^Iedical  Advice  to  the  Indian  Stranger.  By  John  Mel 
Cesh,MJ>.    12mo.    London,  1841  -  ./ 

25  Copies  of  a  **  TaUe,  showing  the  Selling  Prices  of  most"^ 
of  the  Ordinary  Productions  of  India,  in  various 
Districts  along  the  Course  of  the  Ganges,  &o.  May 
and  December,  18S8  f  with  a  Map,  showing  the ) 
Marts  whence  Returns  have  been  obtained;  and 
the  Geological  features  of  Country,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertamed   •  .  •  .  -/ 

Efes  Dammim:  A  Series  of  Conversations,  at  Jerusalem,] 
between  a  Patriarch  of  the  Grreek  Cliurch  and  a  I 
Chief  Babbi  of  the  Jews,  oonceming  the  Malicious  I 
Charge  against  the  Jews  of  using  Christian  Blood,  f 
By  J.  B.  Levinsohn.  Translated  from  the  Hebrew  ] 
by  Doctor  L.  Loewe.    8vo.    London,  1841  •; 

Lc  Fi-parki,  ou  THistoire  du  Luth ;  Drame  Cliinois  de 
Kao-tong-klay  represent^  k  P^iug  en  1404.    Tra 
duit  siur  le  Texts  Original  par  M.  Basin  oine 
8vo.    Paris,  1841 


■'•I 


Author 


Hon.  £mH  IndU 
Company. 


Tranttator, 


Transiator. 


A  Digest  of  the  Different  Castes  of  India,  with  Aocountsl  ^  cr  »  1 

of  them.    Compiled  by  C.  V.  Ramaswami.    i«mo.  \  ^'  ^*  ifamaswami, 
Madras,  1837        -  -  -  -  -i  ^'*^- 


Pakasastrsy  otherwise  called  Soopuastra,  or  the  Alodem 
Culinary  Beceipts  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  bj 
a  y.  Bamaswami,  Pundit.  8vo.  Madras,  1886 
(2  Copies)  -  -  a 


fni\ 

byl  C.  r. 


Ramaswami, 
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DOKATIONS  TO   THE   LIBRABT  OF 


MiscBLLAVBOus,  oonHnuetL  Doboss. 

MiflceUaneoiis  Pieces  relating  to  the  Cliineee     2  Yob.  }Sir  G.  r«  5te«^ 
16mo.    London,  17G2         -  -  •  -  f 

Bealingi  Bells,  &c.     By  Major  Edwaid  Moor,  F.R.& 
16mo.    Woodbridge,  1841 


-1 

>Iah<  N^taka;  a  Dramatic  History  of  King  Rama;  trans- 1 
lated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  MiU  Bkjk  Kali  Krishna  I 
Bahadur.    8to.    Calo^  1840         -  -  -j 

Hatim  Tiii's  Abentheuer.    2  Vols.     12mo.    Leipzig,  1831       J\r.  Bbmd,  E$f. 
A  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  ^ 


Company,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Pecuniary  Trans- 


s;*- 


Sir  G.  r.  Slnaba. 


actions  of  Messrs.  William  Palmer  and  Co^  with 

the  Government  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam.    By  | 

Sir  W.  Rumbold,  Bart.    Folio     -  -  .  j 

Bibliotheca  Orientalis.  Part  L  Edidit  J.  T.  Zenker.) 
8vo.    LipsiiBy  1840  •  .  .  .j 

The  Persian  History  of  Herodotus  taken  from  Persian] 
sources.  In  Russian.  By  Professor  Erdmann.  > 
8to.    Kasan,  1840  .  .  .  .j 

Collie*s  Translation  of  the  Chinese  <<  Four  Books."  8to.) 
Malacca,  1828        ...../ 

Select  Papyri,  in  the  Hieratio  Character;  from  tho  Collec-1 
tions  of  the  British  Museum.  Part  L  Fol.  Iion-  > 
don, 1841  -  -  -  .  -J 

Des  Moyens  de  soustraire  TExploitation  des  Mines  del  B&sral  Aeadmg  9f 
Houille  aux  chances  d^Explosion,  &c    8vo.    Brux->  r>r^^h 

elles,I840.    Pamphlet     -  -  -  -J  ^russeu. 


iV^.  Bkmd.Et9. 


Aulhor, 
LieuienmU  T,  J. 

BrUiahMmmtm. 


Debate  at  the  East  India  House  in  reference'io  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  of  the  Marquis  Welle8ley,K.G.  8vo 
London,  1841.     .*  -  -  - 


■} 


;i 


Notice  de  Livres  provenant  des  Bibliotheques  de  MM.  E. 
Jacquet  et  A.  L.  Deslongchamps.  8yo.    Paris  1841 

Rapport  sur  les  Manuscripts  Malays  et  Javanais,  conserves 
dans  les  Bibliotheques  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes 
Orientales,  de  King's  College,  et  de  la  Soci^te 
Royale  Asiatique '  .... 

A  Memoir  on  the  Cotton  of  Egypt.  By  G.  B.  Gliddon. 
8vo.    London,  1841  -  -    '       - 

An  Appeal  to  the  Antiquaries  of  Europe  on  the  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt.  By  the  same. 
8vo.     London,  1841  -    .        -    .        -    _       • 

Col.  Sykee's  Paper  on  the  Fishes  of  the  Dukhan :  (from ) 
the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society)  -  j 

Gallery  of  Antiquities  selected  from  the  British  Museum.) 
Part.  I.,  4to.  -  -  -  -    -       -J 


Messrs,  W,  U* 
Allen  and  Co* 


MSB.  Du^reU 


M.  DuiitHrUr, 


Auihcr, 


Author, 


Birch,  Eiq< 
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M18CELLAVEOU8,  continued. 


Donors. 


UniveraUp* 
Author. 

Author. 


Sir  G,  T,  Staunton, 


Analytical  Account  of  the  Sindibad  Namah,  a  Peraionl 

Jklaauscript  Poem^  in  the  Library  of  the  East  India  >  F,  Falconer,  E$q, 
Conipaoy.    8vo.     1841      -  -  -  -J 

I>a  Gouvemement  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes,  considere  j 

dans  ses  rapports  aveo  lea  Int^reks  des  Natorels.  >  Author. 

Par  Louis  de  St.  Marc.  Svo^  -  -  -  J 

Opening  of  the  Madras  University  in  1841 :  in  Tamil  and)    Governor  <^  the 
English     -----  -j 

A  Suggestion  for  the  Cure  of  Cholera.    By  Lieutenant  H. ) 
Congreve.    8vo.    London,  1841      -  -  J 

Observations  tonchant  des  Erreurs  dans  les  Traductions). 
dHom&re.    4to.    Paris,  1841        -  -  -) 

Report  of  a   Public  Meeting   held  at  the   Town-haU,^ 
Calcutta ;  (the  Black  Act  Meeting,)   8vo.    London 
1830 

Notes  on  the  relation  of  British  India  with  some  of  the 
Countries  west  of  the^Indus.  8vo.     London,  1839. 

Outlines  of  a  Plan  to  regulate  and  carry  on  the  Introduc' 
tion  of  Indian  labourers  at  Mauritius,  &c.  By 
C.  Anderson,  Esq.    8vo.    London,  1840    - 

A  View  of  the  Evidence  given  before  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  Petition  from  the 
East  India  Company  in  reference  to  unequal  duties, 
&c^  &C.    8vo.    London,  1840        -  • 

Spirit  of  the  Press  and  of  the  Proprietors  of  East  L&dia  stock 
relative  to  the  Compensation  to  be  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company^s  Maritime  Service,  &C.,  &c., 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  Dissent  of  John  Forbes, 
Esq.    8vo.    London,  1834  .... 

Notice  Bur  la  Ville  de  Tlemcin.    Par  M.  I'Abb^  Baig&s.l 

Traditions  Orientales  snr  les  Pyramides.     Marseille,  1841  r 
Par  le  memo  -  '  '  '  j 

Pamphlete  on  China, 

Statements  respecting  Hospitals  in  China.    By  the  Bev.l  nr  ir      l 

Peter  Parker,  >LD.     8vo.     Gla^w,  1842  -J  ^'  *^a^Vhan,  Esq 

The  Chinese  Vindicated,  &c.  By  Captain  T.  H.  Bullock. 
8vo.    London,  1840.  .... 

Brit  f  Observations  respecting  the  Pending  Disputes  with 
the  Chinese.    8vo.    London,  1840  -  -  - 

Cliinese  Commerce  and  Disputes,  from  1G40  to  1840 :  Ad- 
dressed to  Tea  Dealers  and  Consumers.  8vo. 
London,  1840         .  -  .  .  . 

Remarks  on  British  Relations  and  Intercourse  with 
China.  By  an  American  Merchant.  8vo.  Loud. 
1834  ...... 

Obser>'ations  on  the  China  Trade.     By  Sir  J.  B.  Urmston.1  iSir  G,  T,  Staunton, 
8vo.    London,  1833  ...  .J      Bart,,  M.F. 


Author. 


SWG,  T,  Stauntcn, 
'        Bart.,  MJ*. 
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DONATIONS   TO    THE    LIBRARY. 


M18CELLAKEOUS9  conHnuedn  DoxoMs. 

The  Opinm  Question,  as  between  Nation  and  Nation.   Byi 
a  Barrister  at  Law.    8vo.    London,  1840 

The  Chinese  and  the  Ministry.  By  J.  F.  Hurray,  Esq. 
8yo.    London^  1840  ... 

A  Voice  for  China,  to  my  Countrymen,  the  Government^ 
and  my  Church.  By  a  Minister  of  the  Established 
Church.    8yo.  London,  1840 

Facts  of  Evidence  relating  to  the  Opium  Trade  with 
China.    By  W.  Storr,  Esq.    8vq.    London,  1840  -] 

Answer,  by  6.  S.  Bell,  Esq.,  to  the  Opium  Question*  V^ir  G.  7*.  SimuHiem^ 
by  B.  Warren,  Esq.    8va     London,  1840  - )       Bart^  M,J*, 

Some  Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Opium  Question ;  witli  a  few 
Suggestions  r^arding  British  Claims  on  China. 
8vo.     London^  1840  .... 

Second  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  in  China.    8vo.    Canton,  1837 

Report  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  with  an  Appendix 
8yo.    Malacca,  1831  ~  •  m  ~ 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  belonging  to  the  English  Factory 
at  Canton:    8vo.     1815     •  •  •  . 

Documens  Satistiques  Officiels  sur  TEmpire  de  la  Chinet  ] 

Traduits  du  Chinois.    Par  G.  Pauthier.     Paris,  i       9Va«tAilM'. 
1841  .-..-.] 

Ezamen  M^thodique  des  fiuts  qui  concement  le  Thian-) 

tchu,  ou  TLade.    Tftkduit  du  Chinois  par  M.  G.i        TVsiisfalfr. 
Pauthier.    8vo.    Paris,  1840         .  .  .j 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Collection  in  Phi-] 

ladelphia:  widi  Miscellaneous  Remarks  upoh  thel  |^  .^      j,        „ 
Manners,  Customs,  Trade,  and  Government  of  thef  ^*  *  ••^*«'*»  ^^• 
Celestial  Empire.    8vo.    Philadelphia       •  -^ 

MAPS  AND  PRINTS. 

Map  of  the  Countries  on  the  N.  W.  Frontier  of  India.  I    Hon.  East  India 
By  J.  Walker,  1841.   -  '         -        -  J  Company. 

ChineselMap  of  the  Seat  of  War,  during  the  ReboUion  ofli^ir  T.  G  Siauntan^ 
the  Tartar  Tribes  in  1830  .  -  -  -/      BarL,  M,p:^ 


Atlas  von   Asien,  &c     II  lieferung,  Berlin,  1840.  (51    „   ^.         ..... 

Maps,foUo\ )    rn^Hsar  Rtiier. 

Rev.  Dr.^K€wbokt. 


Maps,  folio) 
A  Sketch  of  the  Town  of  Beyrout ;  taken  by  the  Donor) 


in  1838 ;  lithographed        -  -  -  -  j 

An  Engraved  Portrait  of  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphin-1 

stone,  from  a  Painting  by  Pickersgill,  in  possession  >  T.  C&nmk^  Esq. 
of  the  Oriental  Club  -  -  .  .  j 

Portrait  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  from  the  Statue  by  Chan-] 

trey ;  drawn  by  Corbould,  and  engraved  by  Cousins.  >    Co/.  MamewalL 
Framed  and  Glazed  *    *       -  •  •  j 


i 
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DONATIONS 


TO  THE 


MUSEUM  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


From  April  1841,  to  April  1842. 


Donors. 

Five  Specimens  of  edible  Sea  Moss,  from  Galpentyn  Lake,l  Ht.  Hon.  J.  J.S, 

in  Ceylon ;  miscalled  Jaffna  Moss               -            -  j  Mackenzie. 
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bourhood  of  Turin.                                                   /  eiiotu 

A  Sculptured  Offering-Stone  from  E{gypt»  with  Hierogly- 
phics        -  -  -  -  .  •! 

A  Collection  of  Specimens  of  Minerals,  Gems,  &c.,fToml  i^^g   f  j  j^g^^ 

Southern  India                 -            -           -           -#-  *     *    • 
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Southern  India  .  .  .  .j 
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silver;  in  a  case               -           -           -            -j  •            ^' 

Fourteen  Hindu  Coins ;  silver     ....  Mrt.  Posians, 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THB 

TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  thb  10th  of  Junb,  1843, 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  A.  JOHNSTON, 

VICEPRESIDBNT, 
IN  THB  CHAIR. 


Thb  Chairman  opened  the  businesB  of  the  day  by  informing  the  Meeting 
that  the  Director,  who  would  have  taken  the  Chair  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  unavoidably  absent  upon  his  official  duties  at  Oxford.  He  would 
therefore  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Reports. 

The  Honorary  Sbcrbtart  read  the  Report  of  the  Council  and  Auditors; 
and  those  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  and  Oriental  Text 
Committee,  as  follow: — 

It  has  again  become  the  painful  duty  of  the  Council  to  begin  their  Annual 
Report  by  lamenting  the  death  of  the  President  of  this  Society.  One  year 
only  has  elapsed  since  the  Lord  Fitzoerald  and  Vesci,  unanimously 
elected  to  fill  the  chair,  accepted  that  office  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
oourtesy*  and  expressed  the  de^  interest  he  felt  in  the  objects  for  which  the 
Society  b  embodied. 

That  his  Lordship  should  not  have  been  able  to  give  his  attendance  at  the 
Meetings  of  the  Society  more  than  once  during  the  period  of  his  Presidency 
will  excite  no  surprise  when  we  advert  to  the  incessant  labours  and  intense 
&tigue  which  must  have  attended  the  important  office  he  held,  in  a  year  of 
more  than  ordinary  pressure  on  the  Indian  Statesman.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
but  be  feared  that  to  the  bodily  and  mental  exertions  which  Lord  Fitzgerald 
thus  endured  may  be  mainly  attributed  the  loss  which  the  country  has  sus- 
tained of  an  able,  upright,  and  sealous  Minister,  and  the  vacancy  which  we 
this  day  deplore  in  the  chair  of  our  President.  It  will  be  for  the  present 
Meeting  to  adopt  such  measures  to  supply  that  vacancy,  as  to  them  may 
appear  most  advisable. 

The  Society  has  to  lament  the  death  of  two  of  the  Vice-Patrons.    In  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Dukb  of  Sussbx,  learning  and  science  have  lost  an 
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illostrioiis  pupil,  and  a  sealouB  friend.  Thong^h  Uis  Royal  HighneflB  hai  as 
deyoted  his  talento  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages^  he  honomed  ti^ 
Soeiety  by  the  most  gracious  aooeptanoe  of  the  office  he  held  ;  and  the  noil- 
lection  of  many  Members  will  bring  to  their  minds  the  Idndneas  witk  wtaA 
he  presided  at  one  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  and  the  interest  he  ezbfliitadii 
its  proceedings.  His  Royal  Highness  was  also  a  Svhaniber  to  the  Onaai 
Trsmslation  Fund. 

The  other  Vice-Patron  whom  the  Sodety  laments  is  that  iUasMona  Gaiv- 
nor-Geneial  of  India»  that  accomplished  statesman  and  gifted  scholar,  lb 
MabiQUIS  Wbllbslbt.    Under  no  administration  of  our  Indian  a£EaiiB  wum 
much  done  for  the  encouragement  of  Oriental  learning  among  the  semnlstf 
the  State,  or  for  its  general  diffusion  by  the  publication  of  Taluable  waflE%s 
during  the  rule  of  that  great  man.    The  scheme  of  the  Calcutta  Ck^lege  m 
conceived  in  wisdom,  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  the  energies  of  & 
young  servants  of  Uie  Company  who  were  to  difiuae  the  blessings  of  fiotak 
rule  over  the  vast  and  populous  provinces  of  Hindostan,  and  to  emhoe  ther 
minds  with  sound  and  extensive  knowledge,  as  well  in  the  languages  of  tb 
people  they  were  to  govern,  as  in  the  laws  they  were  called  to  ndni'"'^ 
An  assemblage  of  the  ablest  professors  and  teachers  in  every  branch  of  oi- 
Btruction  that  was  to  be  impurted,  gave  life  and  energy  to  the  atystem.    He 
names  of  Colebrooke,  Gladwin,  Haring^n,  Gilchrist^  Edmonatone^  BaOBiL 
Lockett»  Lumsden,  Hunter,  Buchanan,  Carey,  and  Badow,  all  of  whosi, 
in  various  branches  of  tuition,  discharged  the  duties  of  professors^  will  vooel 
to  those  who  have  not  traced  the  operations  of  the  College  'in  its  piinted 
Reports^  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  the  advanti^ 
enjoyed  by  the  Students  in  that  noble  establishment^  which,  notwi^ 
standing  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  yet  continues  its  beneficial  influence,  by  tbi 
many  standard  works  of  Eastern  literature  and  education  which  inod 
formerly  under  its  patronage  from  the  press,  and  by  the  important  services 
still  rendered  by  several  distinguished  public  officers  who  had  been  tniaei 
within  its  walls. 

The  fame  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  is  too  firmly  establlahed,  and  tw 
widely  spread,  to  need  any  other  tribute  from  this  Society  than  that  of  ]i%ii 
admiration  for  his  enlightened  encouragement  of  learning  and  education  ia 
India,  and  of  deep  regret  that  they  have  lost  such  a  patron. 

The  number  of  retirements  in  the  past  year  was  six*,  besides  which 
the  names  of  two  f  gentlemen  have  been  removed  from  the  list^  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  Rule  LIU.;  and  we  have  lost  by  death 
ten  j:  Contributing  Members,  and  five§  Honorary  Members. 

*  Sir  Stmon  Heward,  John  Edyv,  Etq.,  Right  Hon.  J.  A.  S.  Mackenxto,  O.  W.  TndO,  E^., 
A.  J.  Valpy,  Beq.,  J.  M.  Heath,  Esq. 

t  B.  R.  Power,  Esq.,  F.  C.  Brown,  Eeq. 

t  The  Rev.  R.  Anderson,  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  O.  Lowry  Cole,  O.C.B.,  Captain  John  Hiae, 
Honnanjoe  Bhlooajeo,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  O.  Patrickaon,  Henry  Harpor  Spry,  Baq.,  MIX,  Lieut- 
Gen.  St  George  Ashe,  Henry  Ireson,  Esq.,  W.  Jardlne,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rer.  &  Clayton. 

S  Sir  WUllam  Ouaeley,  LL.D.,  Profeaaor  W.  Geaenlus,  Rev.  J.  A.  Gonsalvea,  Ueat.  Arthar 
Conolly,  Csoma  KOrfiai. 
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The  total  loss  experienced  by  the  Society  from  the  various  causes 
above-mentioned  is  twenty-three. 

The  number  of  elections  is  eleven  Contributing*  and  two  Honorary 
Members  ty  and  the  absolute  diminution  in  the  number  of  Members  is 
therefore  ten. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Bobbbt  Andbbson  has  been  chiefly  known 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  association  with  his  zealous^  able,  and 
affectionate  labours  as  an  exemplary  deigyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  as  the  author  of  various  instructive  and  pious  works  in  Christian 
Theology.  But  his  memory  claims  from  this  Society  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  regard  for  his  varied  attainments  in  Oriental  learning,  and  his  suc- 
cessful endeavour  to  remove  some  of  the  impediments  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  Tamil  language.  The  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Anderson's  public  life  were 
passed  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  their  Madras 
Establishment.  The  diligence  and  vigour  with  which  he  applied  to  the 
preparatory  studies  at  the  East  India  College  were  rewarded  by  medob  for 
Sanskrit,  Classics,  History,  and  Political  Economy;  and  by  prizes  for 
Persian  and  Bengali,  and  for  Mathematics,  Law,  and  Theology. 

The  same  eneigy  and  talent  ranked  him  as  a  distinguished  student  in 
the  vernacular  languages  which  the  Junior  Civil  Servants  are  required  to 
master  in  India,  before  entering  on  the  discharge  of  official  duties;  and  the 
appointments  which  he  afterwards  held  were  such  as  proved  the  confidence 
of  the  Government  in  his  ability  and  judgment,  and  their  appreciation  of 
his  talents  for  public  business;  but  Ul  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
England  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  service.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Assistant  Professors  at  the  East  India  College  at 
Haileybury,  where  he  was  remarkable  not  only  for  the  efficient  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  an  instructor,  but  for  the  influence  which  his  afiectionate 
suavity  of  disposition,  united  with  his  high  moral  tone  and  gentlemanly 
bearing,  gave  him  over  the  students  at  that  important  seminary. 

Not  limiting  himself,  however,  to  the  strict  line  of  the  duty  with  which 
he  was  chaiged,  which  engaged  him  only  to  give  instruction  in  Persian,  he 
devoted  part  of  his  time  to  conununicate  to  a  few  voltmtaxy  students  the 
elements  of  Tamil,  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  from  districts  north  of  Madras,  to  the  southern 
promontory  of  Comorin ;  and  as  the  only  printed  grammar  of  the  language 
at  that  time  extant  was  a  bad  translation  of  Beschi's  Latin  Grammar  of  the 
ordinary  dialect,  and  ev^  that  was  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  England,  he 
prepared  and  published  in  1821,  his  EudimerUi  of  Tamil  Chrammar, 

The  Tamil  language,  founded  on  primitives  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Sanskrit,  (which  in  the  Tamil  provinces  is  denominated  the  northern 

*  D»y|d  Solonumt,  B8q.»  Sir  Thonuw  Baring,  Bart,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viaoowit  Jooelyn,  M.P., 
Jli^r  Richard  Wilbraham,  J.  MacpherMO  Maclend,  Eaq.,  Hon.  W.  Bingham  Baring,  M.P., 
Q.B.  Roflsell,  Esq.,  John  Muir,  Esq.,  Timothy  Tyrell,  Esq.,  Capt  Thomas  Postans,  Patrick 
Boott,  Eaq. 

t  Hla  HighnMB  the  Ri^  of  Travanoore,  His  Mi^csty  the  King  of  Pnuiia. 
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tongae,)  has  received  a  wery  peculiar  and  highly  wrought  oiganlsation  and 
polish.  This  refinement  of  the  language  is  attributed  to  the  labours  of  a 
college  of  learned  men  established  at  Madura,  while  under  the  rule  of  the 
Pdndya  Sovereigns,  perhaps  about  the  ninth  centuiy  of  our  era. 

The  peculiar  and  complex  system  of  syllabic  oombinatioB  which 
characterizes  the  Shen,  or  pure  Tamil,  had  chiefly  in  view  the  harmony  of 
its  versification ;  and  the  numerous  forms  of  its  verbal  and  nominal  derivsr 
tives,  supplying  among  their  other  uses  the  absence  of  the  relative,  with  the 
frequent  omission  of  the  personal  pronouns,  have,  all  together,  the  efieet  of 
imparting  to  its  compositions,  a  brevity  unequalled  in  any  other  language, 
productive,  however,  of  obscurity  as  well  as  of  strength. 

A  general  conformity  to  the  same  rigid  system  is  required  in  claadcal 
prose,  and  thus,  while  the  reading  of  Tamil  poetiy  b  not  accomplished 
even  by  well  informed  natives,  without  a  degree  of  study  that  prevents  it 
from  becoming  popular,  the  commentary  written  in  prose  is  often  neariy 
as  difficult  as  the  rhythmical  text. 

The  colloquial  dialect  frequently  neglected  the  application  of  the  rigid 
rules  of  the  syllabic  combination,  and  adopted  only  a  few  of  the  many  fbnns 
of  inflection  presented  to  the  choice.  The  simple  words  of  the  pure  Tamil 
were  frequently  superseded  by  terms  derived  from  many  language  which 
communications  with  stranger  tribes  gradually  introduced — and  the  common 
vocabulary  was  enlarged  by  the  introdudion  of  many  Sanskrit  wordi 
requisite  to  express  ideas,  especially  of  philosophy  and  science,  not  known 
to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  aboriginal  society.  Hence,  there  aeemed  to 
grow  up  two  systems  boUi  of  words  and  of  grammatical  modification— 
though  the  latter  was  never  recognised  by  native  writers  as  deserving  of  a 
separate  study.  They  acknowledged  only  one  system  of  grammar  as  a  science, 
and  considered  compositions  as  correct  only  in  so  fiv  as  they  approached 
to  the  standard  of  the  orthographical  and  grammatical  requisitions  of  the 
Shen  or  pure  Tamil. 

The  idea  of  dealing  with  the  more  colloquial  forms  as  a  separate  dialect 
or  system,  under  the  denomination  of  ^  codun,"  that  is,  rough,  or  coarse 
Tamil,  seems  first  to  have  occurred  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  settled  in 
Madura,  the  seat  of  Tamil  learning,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  one  deeply  learned  and  inde&tigable  scholar,  Father  Beschi, 
wrote  a  separate  grammar  of  the  colloquial  language,  constructed  on  the 
plan,  and  explained  by  the  terms  of  the  Latin  Grammar.  He  also  composed 
a  grammar  of  the  Shen  or  pure  Tamil,  in  which,  though  he  still  adhered  to 
the  divisions  of  the  subject  &miliar  to  European  students,  he  exhibited  the 
views  of  the  Tamil  grammarians,  and  gave  the  technical  terms  and 
arrangements  of  their  systems.  In  this  grammar  he  included  a  short  treatise 
of  prosody  and  versification.  In  a  third  work,  entitled  davis  kumanionm 
liUerarum  sMimioris  TamtUiei  idiotnatis,  he  treated  these  subjects  not  only 
at  greater  length,  but  with  more  enlarged  reference  to  the  system  of  native 
grammarians,  and  added  a  chapter  on  the  figures  used  by  Tamil  poets. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  a 
European  student  by  modelling  the  elementary  instruction  he  is  to  receive 
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in  any  Asitttic  language  on  the  system  of  £uropean  grammar  which  does  not 

posaeas  many  of  the  elements  to  be  imparted,  and  which  is  only  known  to 

His  native  instroctors  as  the  contrivance  of  foreignersi  Mr.  Anderson  felt  the 

importance  of  at  least  combining  instruction  in  the  elementary  forms  in 

common  use,  with  thoee  which  any  native  pretending  to  a  chaste  style  would 

uae ;  and  also  of  early  ftmiliarising  the  scholar  with  the  grammatical  terms 

in  which  his  Indian  teacher  would  convey  instruction  to  his  own  country- 

men,  and  in  which  alone  he  could  impart  it  efiectually  to  his  European 

scholars.    This  task  Mr.  Anderson  accomplished  with  much  success  in  his 

Rudiments  of  Tamil  Grammar^awork  deserving  of  the  higher  commendation, 

as  it  was  performed  without  the  means  of  reference  to  native  scholars,  and 

with  no  other  assistance  than  the  materials  which  have  been  above  referred 

to — and  he  has  thus  opened  the  way  to  the  study  of  a  language  at  once 

ancient,  singular  in  structure,  and  possessing  a  considerable  body  of  original 

literature,  much  of  it  of  a  pure  and  high  morality. 

While  recording  the  service  thus  rendered  to  Oriental  literature  by  the 
lamented  Anderson,  we  may  be  allowed  to  notice  the  kindred  labours  of  his 
early  associate  and  coadjutor.  Dr.  B.  6.  fiabington,  who^  in  furtherance  of 
the  object  which  his  friend  had  in  view,  printed  in  1822  a  tale  composed  in 
pure  Tamil  prose,  by  Beschi,  entitled  the  AdvenHtrea  of  the  Qooroo  ParO' 
martoHf  adding  to  it  a  literal  translation  into  English,  and  a  grammatical 
analysis  referring  to  the  rules  in  Mr.  Anderscm^s  grammar.     These  two 
works,  if  thoroughly  mastered,  would  accomplish  the  end  proposed  by  the 
author  of  the  first^  of  enabling  such  of  the  students  at  Haileybury  as  were 
destined  for  the  Presidency  of  Madras  to  acquire  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  most  important  languages  of  Southern  India.    The  cause  of 
Indian  literature  has  to  regret  that  Dr.  Babington  was,  like  his  early  fnend, 
compelled  by  illness  to  relinquish  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany after  a  short  but  honourable  career ;  but  he  did  not  quit  it  before  he 
had  given  to  the  world  a  translation  into  English  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Shen  Tamil,  written  in  Latin  by  the  learned  Beschi. 

Albxandkr  Csoma.  Korosi,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  characters  in 
the  annals  of  Asiatic  travel.  The  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
contains  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  his  early  career,  famished  by  him  to 
Captain  Kennedy*,  as^stant  political  agent  at  Subdthu,  which  offers,  in 
simple  language,  a  remarkable  picture  of  lofty  enterprise,  patient  endurance, 
and  calm,  but  deep-seated  enthusiaam. 

Mr.  Csoma  was  a  native  of  Transylvania ;  and  bom  at  the  village  of 
K5ros,  as  his  designation,  Kordsi,  imports.  He  was  educated  for  the 
Church  at  the  Bethlem  College,  of  Novo  Enyed ;  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
also  at  Gottingen  and  Temeswar*  Addicting  himself  especially  to  the  culti- 
vation of  philology^  g«ogn^hy,  and  history,  his  attention  was  drawn  to 

*  CttptaiB  Kennedy  wm  aMbtaot  to  Gtuurlee  Elliott,  Biq.»  at  that  tine  agent  to  the 
OovsnoMlenenl  at  Delhi,  and  now  faeaeiueg  of  the  Royal  Aeiatio  Sooietj.  It  wae  bj  Mr. 
ElUott  that  the  GoTernment  were  flnt  apprised  of  the  arrival  and  IntenUone  of  Mr.  Ceoma ;  and 
it  If  to  that  gentleman  that  the  Society  were  indebted  for  the  communioatioD  above  referred  to, 
M  piiUiehcd  in  the  First  Volume  of  the  Journal. 
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the  languages  of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  and  to  thoee  of  the  East ;  and  he 
determined  to  travel  to  the  latter  conntriea,  where^  to  use  hie  own  expTesrions, 
**  procaring  Bubeistence  by  some  means  or  other,  he  shoiild  devote  his  whole 
life  to  researches  which  might  afterwards  be  useful  to  the  learned  world  of 
Europe,  and,  in  particular,  might  illustrate  some  obscure  fiicts  in  ancient  his- 
tory." His  immediate  objects  sate  more  especially  defined  in  the  pre&ce  to 
his  Tibetan  Dictionary  to  have  been  the  origin  and  language  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, whose  primitive  seat  he  expected  to  discover  in  tlie  heart  of  Central  Asia. 

With  this  view,  without  imparting  his  intentions  to  any  one,  without 
money  or  friends,  Mr.  Csoma  set  out  on  foot  from  Temeswar ;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  November,  1819,  commenced  that  journey  which  was  to  termi- 
nate with  his  life  amongst  the  mountains  of  Butan. 

Deteiiied  by  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  from  going  direct  to  Constan- 
tinople, as  he  had  at  first  intended,  Mr«  Csoma  proceeded  through  part  of 
Greece,  to  the  .^ean  Sea,  and  thence  to  Egypt.  The  same  danger  barred 
his  journey  to  Cairo ;  and  he  turned  off  to  Syria.  At  Al^po  he  found 
friends  who  facilitated  his  journey  to  Bagdad ;  and  at  that  city  other  aaoiBt- 
ance  enabled  him  to  travel  to  Tehran,  wliere,  in  October,  1820,  he  arrived, 
having  been  a  year  on  his  route.  At  Tefaxan,  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Henry 
Willock  afibrded  Vr.  Csoma  a  home  for  some  time,  as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language,  and  the  means  of 
resuming  his  journey  wider  £&vourable  auspices.  He  travelled  in  caravan^ 
and  en  foot ;  and  in  a  very  humble  character.  He  usually  wore  the  drese 
of  a  native;  but  on  leaving  Tehran,  in  March,  1821,  he  assumed  the  garb 
of  an  Armenian, — a  race  which,  although  belonging  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity, has  earned  by  its  services  to  trade^  the  privilege  of  traversing  most 
of  the  Mohammedan  States  of  Asia  without  molestation* 

From  Tehran,  Mr.  Csoma  travelled  with  different  kafilas  to  Meshed, 
and  thence  across  the  desert,  by  Merv,  to  Bokhara.  From  Bokhara  he 
proceeded  by  way  of  Balkh  and  Khulm  to  Kabul.  His  stay  there  was 
short;  and  after  a  few  days,  he  resumed  his  route  towards  Peshawar, 
where  he  found  the  two  French  officers  of  Ranjit  Singh,  Generals  Allard 
and  Ventura,  and  accompanied  them  to  Lahore.  By  their  kindness  he 
obtained  permission  and  asustance  for  a  journey  to  Kashmir,  where  he 
arrived  in  April,  1822.  Thence  with  four  companions  only,  he  set  out  for 
Little  Tibet,  and  reached  L^,  the  capital  of  Ladakh,  with  an  intention  of 
going  on  to  Yarkand.  Finding  that  the  road  was  both  difficult  and  unsafie, 
he  turned  back,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Kashmir  again,  when,  on  the 
16th  July,  1822,  he  foil  in  with  Mr.  Moorcroft,  in  the  district  of  Dras. 
From  this  time,  till  Mr.  Moorcroft's  departure  fiN>m  Ladakh,  Mr.  Csiana 
remained  with  him,  and  at  his  suggestion  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  Tibetan  language.  Being  deeply  interested  in  this  inquiry,  he  oon* 
tinned,  with  a  view  to  its  further  prosecution,  in  I^idakh,  after  Mr.  Moor- 
croft  had  left  it ;  and  through  his  aid  and  influence,  was  placed  under  the 
instiiietions  of  a  learned  lama,  in  a  monastery  at  Yangla,  in  the  province 
of  Zatiakdr,  wherci  wholly  excluded  from  all  communication  with  the 
European  worid,  he  resided  from  June,  1823,  to  October,  1824,  diligently 
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engaged  in  making  himself  acqaaintod  with  the  laogoage  and  Uteiatan 
of  Tibet. 

Towards  the  dose  of  1824»  Mr.  Caomay  haring  arranged  with  hie  precep- 
tor to  pasB  the  winter  with  him  at  Kalu,  proceeded  thither ;  but  the  lama 
being  prevented  from  joining  him,  he  continaed  his  journey  to  the  Com* 
pany's  territoriesy  and  anrived  at  Subkthu  in  1826.    Although  it  i^peais 
ftt>m  his  statement  that  some  communications  respecting  him  had  been 
addressed  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  to  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  yet  it  does 
not  seem  that  they  were  received  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  European  tra- 
veller, in  so  remote  a  region,  and  from  so  unusual  a  quarter,  excited  some 
doubts  as  to  his  real  character,  and  he  was  suspected  of  being  an  emissary 
of  Russia.    He  was  accordingly  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  him* 
self ;  and  his  reply  is  the  notice  which  has  been  printed  in  our  Journal*. 
The  report  was  considered  satisfiGustory ;  his  application  to  remain  for  three 
years  longer  in  the  hiUs  was  acceded  to ;  and  his  offer  to  prepare  a  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  Tibetan,  to  be  placed  at  the  diEfposal  of  the  Government, 
readily  accepted.  An  allowance  of  fifty  rupees  a  month  was  granted  to  him, 
and  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  proposed  to  make  him  a  similar  grant. 
Such,  however,  were  the  moderate  habits,  and  disinterested  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Csoma,  that  although  he  did  not  decline  the  proffered  assistance,  he 
refrained  from  availing  himself  of  the  Society's  liberality* 

A  longer  period  than  that  which  he  had  specified  was  found  necessaiy 
by  Mr.  Csoma  to  complste  the  materials  of  his  intended  publications ;  and 
it  was  not  mitil  the  end  of  1880  Uiat  he  quitted  the  mountains  for  Calcutta. 
During  this  interval  he  carried  on  his  Tibetan  studies  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  privation  and  disoomfbrt,  from  the  natnie  of  the  country  and 
the  climate,  at  a  Buddhist  monastery  at  Kanum,  in  Kunawar,  wiUi  the 
assistance  of  his  original  preceptor,  the  lama,  whose  somewhat  unpronounce- 
able name  he  has  preserved  in  the  title-page  of  his  Tibetan  Dictionary. 

When  Mr.  Csoma  arrived  in  Calcutta,  he  brought  with  him  the  materials 
of  his  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and  a  number  of  Tibetan  Manuscripts. 
He  was  immediately  elected  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  placed, 
in  an  especial  manner,  in  communication  with  their  Secretaiy.  Although 
gratified  by  the  kindness  of  which  he  was  the  object,  Mr.  Csoma  persever- 
ingly  declined  the  attentions  of  the  community  of  Calcutta.  Retaining  the 
habits  of  an  early  and  assiduous  student,  confirmed  by  the  sequestered  life 
which  he  had  led  amidst  the  snows  and  solitudes  of  Zanskar  and  Kunawar, 
he  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  time  to  literary  labour;  and  except  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  was  never  seen  abroad.  His  mode  of  living 
was  also  exceedingly  abstemious;  dry  bread  and  tea  constituting  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  daily  &re.  His  hours  were  frilly  occupied, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  continuance  of  his  philological  elucidations  of  the 
Tibetan  language,  he  frimished  the  Society  with  elaborate  analyses  of  the 
contents  of  the  two  great  Tibetan  works,  the  Kah-gyur,  and  the  Stan- 
gyur,  comprising  800  large  volumes,  with  which  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  Resident  in  Nep&l,  had    enriched    the  Society's  library. 

•  Vol.  I.,  p.  ise. 
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Mr.  Cfloma  also  engaged  with  cfaaracterisiic  ardour  and  iantdiiity  in  the 
stady  of  Sanskrit;  and  has  recorded  his  opinion,  derived  firom  his  own 
experienoey  that  the  study  will  be  more  aatta&ctory  to  his  oouulrymen  than 
to  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  as  the  Hungarians  will  find  in  it  a  fund  of 
information  respecting  their  origin,  manners,  customs  and  language,  since 
the  structure  of  the  Sanskrit  offers  more  striking  analogies  to  the  Hungarian 
than  to  any  other  European  tongue. 

In  the  beginning  of  1884,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Tibetan  language, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Csoma^  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Bengal 
GoTemment.  It  contains  about  80,000  words^  arranged  alphabetically, 
the  meanings  of  which  are  explained  in  E^lish.  A  Dictionary  ai  the 
Bhotanta,  meaning  a  dialect  of  the  Thibetan,  by  a  German  missionary  of  the 
name  of  Schroeter,  had  been  published  at  Serampore  in  1826 ;  but  it  was  a 
posthumous  work ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  compiled  with  competent  know- 
ledge and  care,  would  luive  suffered  from  the  want  of  the  author's  final  reTi- 
sion.  The  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Csoma  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  first, 
and  up  to  the  present  day,  as  the  only  Dictionary  of  the  Tibetan  language. 

The  dose  of  the  same  year,  or  December,  1834,  witnessed  the  fulfilment 
of  Mr.  Gsoma's  promises,  in  the  publication,  under  the  same  patiuBage,  of 
his  Tibetan  Grammar.  This  is  also  explained  in  English ;  and  is  a  work 
of  much  labour  and  perspicuity.  A  Grammar,  by  Professor  Schmidt,  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  has  been  since  published  on  the  Continent;  but  Mr. 
Csoma's  has  the  merit  of  priority,  and  is  the  only  one  that  exists  in 
English.  Besides  the  grammatical  portion,  the  Tolume  contains  an 
Appendix,  in  which  yarious  interesting  articles  illustrative  of  the 
ture,  monJs,  chronology,  and  history  of  Tibet  are  inserted. 

Mr.  Csoma  was  an  active  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Bengal.  From  the  materials  which  he  fumuhed,  notices  regard- 
ing the  two  great  works,  compiled  by  the  Secretary,  were  published  in  the 
early  volumes;  but  he  soon  supplied  contributions  direct,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  following  :^ 

Geographical  Notice  of  Tibet,  from  Original  Authorities.    April,  1832. 
Translation  of  a  Tibetan  Fragment.    July,  1832. 
Origin  of  the  Kdla  Chakra  and  Adi  Buddha  Systems.    July,  1833. 
Translation  of  a  Tibetan  Passport^  in  Hyde's  Religio  Veterum  Penarum. 
April,  1833. 

Origin  of  the  Shakya  Race.    August,  1833. 
Analysb  of  a  Hbetan  Medical  Work.    January,  1836. 
Observations  on  Buddhism.    February,  1838. 

The  20th  Volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  also  contains  a  more 
detailed  series  of  the  Analyses  of  the  Kah-gyur  and  Stan-gyur. 

Mr.  Csoma  resided  in  Calcutta  for  above  ten  years ;  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  that  period  acted  as  Librarian  of  the  Asiatic  Society*  He  had, 
however,  always  proposed  to  resume  his  travels  with  a  view  to  penetrate  to 
Lassa,  or  even  into  China,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  should 
occur ;  and  in  1841  he  set  off  in  execution  of  this  design.    He  arrived,  at 
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t^lie  end  of  that  year,  or  eariy  in  1842,  at  Darjeeling,  in  tli6  Sikiin  country  ; 

cuid  arrangements,  which  wore  the  appearance  of  a  favourable  termination, 

-were  in  progress  for  his  passing  through  the  territories  of  the  Sikim  Raja 

into  Tibet,  when  he  was  taken  ill  of  fever,  which  proved  faial  in  a  few 

<lay8.    An  interesting  account  of  his  last  moments,  communicated  by  Mr. 

Campbell,  the  Superintendent,  to  Grovemment^  is  published  in  the  Journal 

of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  April,  1842.    The  ruling  passion  was 

strong  in  death ;  and  his  last  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  enviable 

position  which  he  should  attain  by  arriving  at  Lassa,  and  with  speculations 

on  the  origin  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  Yugars,  a  people  of  whom  he 

expected  to  discover  vestiges  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  capital   of 

Snddhinn,  on  the  confines  of  China.    His  sense  of  the  treatment  he  had 

experienced   from  the  Asiatic  Society  was  strikingly  displayed  in  his 

bequest  to  it  of  5000  rupees,  which  he  had  contrived,  out  of  his  very  limited 

income,  to  realise. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Csoma  has  disappointed  the  sanguine  hopes  in  which 
it  was  allowable,  from  his  acquirements  and  character,  to  indulge,  that  his 
saocessful  journey  would  have  added  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter 
to  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography,  histoiy,  literature,  and 
religion  of  Tibet 

Captain  Arthur  Conollt  was  distinguished  as  an  enterprising  and 
intelligent  traveller,  and  as  one  of  those  to  whom  we  are  especially  indebted 
for  accurate  and  valuable  information  respecting  the  countries  between 
Persia  and  Hindostan.  He  was  bom  in  1807;  and  after  receiving  his 
education  at  Rugby  and  at  Addiscombe,  proceeded,  in  182d,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  to  India  as  a  cavalry  cadet.  In  consequence  of  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  climate,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  England, 
after  a  service  in  India  of  a  few  years.  When  the  period  of  his  leave 
expired,  in  August,  1820,  he  determined  to  go  back  to  India  overland, 
through  Russia  and  Persia.  The  result  of  this  journey  was  communicated 
to  the  public  (in  1833),  and  a  second  edition  of  Captdn  Conolly's  Travels 
was  published  in  1838. 

It  was  Ci^tain  Conolly's  design  to  have  diverged  from  his  route  after 
leaving  Tehran,  and  to  have  visited  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  He  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  by  the  dangers  which  he 
encountered  from  the  Turkman  tribes  inhabiting  the  deserts  on  the  east  of 
the  Caspian.  His  attempt  was,  however,  not  wholly  in  vain ;  and  he 
penetrated,  by  a  route  previously  untrodden  by  Europeans,  fiir  enough  to 
coUect  novel  and  useful  information  regarding  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  Turkman  desert,  and  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  tribes  by  whom 
it  is  occupied. 

Returning  by  the  more  direct  line  of  communication.  Captain  Conolly 
risited  Nishapur  and  Meshed ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  courageous  and 
faithful  companion,  Syed  Kanunat  Ali,  a  Persian  gentleman  of  unusual 
abilities,  learning,  and  liberality,  safely  visited  the  interior  of  the  sacred 
shrine  of  Imam  Reza  at  that  city>  and  was  present  at  the  Shiah  festival  of 
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the  Mohamm,  when  the  fedingB  of  the  people  are  exeltcd^iDoit  tofianj, 
and  the  unbidden  preMOoe  of  m  nnMiever  would  haTe  been  expiated  oi^ 
by  his  death,  or  his  profearion  of  the  Mohammedan  creed.  Csfik 
ConoHy,  however,  eacaped  detection,  and  has  given  an  iniereaiingaeoQintaf 
the  Bcenes  that  he  witneased. 

From  Meshed  Captain  ConoUy  tfwalled  to  Herat,  of  which  phee  ht  bs 
fiimished  many  important  details,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Shikai|NR. 
through  places  which  were  at  that  time  but  little  known,  but  whieh  hat 
recently  acquired  a  melancholy  notoriety,— tlie  Pisheen  Vadley,  Qnetti,tk 
Bolan  Pass,  and  Bagh.  Hence  he  croased  the  Indian  Deaert  to  the  Biitiiit 
frontier  station  of  Hisar,  which  he  reached  on  the  18th  of  January,  ISI. 
To  the  second  edition  of  Captain  Conolly's  Journey  is  appended  a  saoaaet 
but  perspicuous  history  of  the  AfFghans,  and  some  sensible  obeerratioBStt 
the  overland  invasion  of  India. 

Tlie  same  cause  which  compelled  Captain  ConoUy's  former  retoii  tt 
England,  induced  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  furlongii,  wta 
entitled  to  it ;  and  he  again  visited  this  country  in  1837.     The  pofiaal 
events  which  were  then  beginning  to  occur  gave  new  importance  to  tb( 
countries  which  he  had  traversed,  and  he  was  accordingly  applied  to  bj 
persons  in  authority  for  information  and  advice.    Warmly  interested  in  tk 
welfare  of  the  nations  of  Central  Asia,  and  anxious  to  extend  and  impnte 
our  intercourse  with  them.  Captain  ConoUy  not  only  imparted  readily  the 
results  of  his  observations,  but  expressed    his  willingness  to  repair  ifi 
Aflfghanistan,  and  thence  to  explore  the  regions  farther  to  the  east,  whieh 
have  been  for  so  long  a  time  inaccessible  to  the  nations  of  Europi^  ^ 
exception  of  Rassia.    With  permiasbn  to  efiect  thia  object,  if  it  f^ 
appear  to  the  Indian  Government  to  be  expedient,  Captain  ConoUy  again  ai 
off  on  his  travels  in  the  beginning  of  1899,  proceeding  by  way  of  ConBtaaH- 
nople  and  Asia  Minor  to  Tehran  and^erat,  and  thence  to  Kabul.    On  hia  **J 
through  Asia  Minor,  he  collected  aome  valuable  information  regardiflgtb( 
wool  of  Angora,  and  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  Turkish  provinces  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  b  published  in  the  sixth  roUnum 
the  Journal  of  this  Society.    At  Kabul  he  found  a  connexion  and  friend  ii 
the  late  Sir  William  Macnaghten  ;  and  was  employed  by  him  on  poiiiiol 
duties.    After  some  little  time,  he  was  deputed  by  the  government  of  Id& 
to  Kokan,  to  effect  the  liberation  of  some  Russian  captives  detained  ih&^ 
and  fulfil  the  desire  he  had  so  much  at  heart  of  extending  our  aoqaaiDtanc^ 
with  the  countries  and  tribes  of  Turkestan.    No  particulars  of  his  joojnej 
have  been  published :  it  is  not  known  whether  any  details  exist   f^ 
private  information,  however,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  Captain  CodoUj 
reached  Kokan  without  difficulty,  and  was  received  there  with  the  Tiisa^ 
possible  distinction.    He  remained  there  between  two  and  three  loonthS) 
during  which  time  he  experienced  uniform  kindness  and  consideration ;  and 
his  departure  was  accompanied  by  expressions  of  cordiality  and  regard,  fia 
return  would  probably  have  been  efiected  with  the  same  security  as  his 
journey  ;  but  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  received  on  his  road  a  letter  itt 
Fenian  fix>m  Colonel  Stoddart,  informing  him  that  the  Ameer  of  Bokhait 
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inras  very  deHrons  to  see  liim  ;  and  that  his  vini  to  Bokhaia  would  jwobably 
be  attended  with  beneficial  oonsequences,  and  would  obtain  for  Ck>lonel 
Stoddart  permission  to  depart  from  a  eity  in  which  he  had  been  some  time 
unwillingly  detained.    Captain  Conolly  acoeded  to  the  suggestion,  and 
directed  his  course  to  Bokhara,  where  he  was  at  first  received  with  civility, 
and  admitted,  on  various  occasions,  to  a  conference  with  the  Ameer.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  news  of  the  disasters  at  Kabul  aiTived  ;  and  Uie  tone  of  the 
authorities  at  Bokhara  was  immediately  changed.    Stoddart  and  Conolly 
were  put  into  close  confinement ;  and  liberation  was  offered  solely  on  the 
condition  of  their  becoming  proselytes  to  the  faith  of  Mohammed.    The 
alternative  was  death.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  sentence 
was  inflicted.    Accounts  received,  by  way  of  Kabul,  ascribed  Conolly's 
decease  to  fever ;  but  others,  transmitted  through  Colonel  Shiel  at  Tehran, 
of  the  authenticity  of  which  little  doubt  can  be  ascertained,  affirm  that 
Conolly  was,  with  his  companion,  beheaded  in  the  market-place  of  Bokhara, 
by  order  of  the  Ameer,  in  resentment  of  the  finnness  with  whicli  he  had 
withstood  both  menaces  and  entreaties  to  profess  even  an  outward  conformity 
to  the  Mohammedan  religion  ;  the  ruler  of  Bokhara  thus  cruelly  and  inso- 
lently violating  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations^ 
and  setting  at  defiance  the  power  and  indignation  of  the  British  Grovemment 
of  India. 

The  late  Sir  William  Ousblbt,  the  eldest  son  of  Ralph  Ouseley,  Esq., 
was  bom  in  October,  176G,  and  after  completing  an  excellent  classical  edu- 
cation, entered  the  military  service  at  an  eariy  age.  His  marriage  witli 
Julia  Frances,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Irving,  induced  him  soon  after 
that  event  to  retire  from  the  army  altogether,  with  the  nnk  of  migor  of 
cavalry. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  his  being  a  Comet  and  Lieutenant  of 
Dragoons  that  he  first  shewed  a  strong  passion  for  Oriental  Literature,  in 
the  acquirement  of  which  he  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  cor* 
respondence  he  muntained  with  his  younger  brother  (now  the  Right  Hon. 
^r  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart,  and  G.C.H.),  then  studying  the  Persian  and  other 
Eastern  languages  in  India. 

Sir  William,  with  no  assistance  from  other  books,  was  enabled  to 
translate  several  Persian  works;  and  he  published  an  Englidi  version  of  a 
short  History  of  Persia,  entitled  Jehan  Numa,  which  evinced  an  accurate 
comprehension  of  his  author  that  would  have  done  credit  even  to  one  who 
should  have  had  the  advantage  of  learning  the  language  of  the  original  in 
the  country  where  the  work  was  composed.  He  edited,  also,  a  miscellany 
entitled  Oriental  Collections,  in  three  volumes,  4to.  (the  principal  papen  in 
it  by  himself),  which  is  still  highly  appreciated  by  Eastern  scholars. 

In  1810,  ^r  William  Ouseley  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  pre^ 
seated  by  his  brother  Sir  Gore  Ouseley's  being  appointed  His  Majesty  s 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Fateh  All 
Shall,  King  of  Peraia,  to  accompany  him  to  that  country,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  leamed  labours,  and  presented  to  the  world  as  their  fruits 
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three  4to.  ToIuroeSy  entitled  Tnvek  in  VBiioue  Countries  of  tht  £«L 
This  work  is  enriched  with  extracts  from  rare  tnd  Taluahle  Peniin  ai 
Anbio  compotitionsy  synchronological  comparisons  of  Oriental  utb« 
witli  those  of  the  classic  time  and  countries^  and  with  many  interatiq 
anecdotes. 

This,  hb  last  great  work,  was  commenced  after  his  return  from  Pcni, 
where  he  had  tnTelled  and  sojourned  upwards  of  a  year.  The  natare  of 
the  researches  and  the  recondite  criticisms  embodied  in  these  TrsTek  im 
such  as  to  obtain  a  high  reputation  for  the  learned  author. 

In  1832  Sir  William  Ouseley  went  to  reside  with  his  fiunfly  i 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  after  two  or  three  attacks  of  paralysiB,  at  kif 
intervals^  he  died  in  September,  1842^  deeply  lamented  aa  a  man  of  gnt 
and  varied  learning  and  most  amiable  disposition. 

Willi  AM  Gisbnius  was  a  native  of  Nordhausen,  where  he  wasbon  b 
the  year  1786.  He  became  a  teacher  in  the  Academy  of  Helmsted  brfat 
he  reached  his  twentieth  year,  and  was  chosen  Professor  of  Om&tal 
Literature  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Heiligenstadt,  in  1809.  In  1810  hi 
became  Elxtraordinary  Professor  of  Theolqgy  at  Halle,  in  Prussia;  vd,  a 
the  following  year.  Ordinary  Professor  at  the  same  University,  in  whkk 
office  he  remained  until  his  death.  The  purely  theological  writiogi  tf 
Professor  Gesenius  are  comprised  in  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  duxiH 
his  professorship ;  but  his  reputation  is  based  on  his  profound  pbilok^ 
and  critical  investigations  into  the  language  of  the  Old  Testuneni  Ht 
applied  to  this  subject,  more  systematically  than  had  ever  been  done  Mr, 
the  analogy  of  Arabic  and  other  kindred  languages,  all  of  which  he  hd 
extensively  studied :  and  he  has  greatly  facilitated  the  aoquiaitioa  d 
Hebrew  to  future  learnera,  by  his  excellent  Grammar  and  DictiaoiiX' 
His  other  chief  works  in  this  department  are,  his  Histoiy  of  the  Languge: 
his  Grammatlco-Critical  System ;  and  his  Thesaurus  Linguae  Hebraicc.  T» 
these  may  be  added  a  translation  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  with  a  valiiaUc 
philological  commentary.  The  publication  of  these  works  procured  fortbar 
author  the  highest  European  name  in  that  branch  of  Oriental  letters.  I> 
1823,  he  published  a  German  translation  of  Burckhardt's  Journey  to  8}'m 
and  Palestine. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Gesenius  turned  his  attention  to  the  remains  of  tbe 
Phoenician  language  still  estisting  in  one  of  the  Comedies  of  Plauta%  and  ii 
various  inscriptions  and  coins  found  in  the  countries  bordering  <^  ^ 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Several  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Muaeniiuo^ 
Great  Britain ;  and  a  very  perfect  one  is  in  our  own.  For  the  ^vj^ 
of  examining  these  fragments,  Professor  Gesenius  visited  London  in  1^ 
and  was  honourably  received  by  the  Society,  who  did  all  in  their  pover  ^ 
forward  his  views,  by  furnishing  him  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  inacriptios 
in  the  Museum,  and  by  sending  circular  letters  to  the  British  Consoi'^ 
Africa  and  at  Damascus,  with  a  request  that  they  would  supply  caits  tf 
drawings  of  ancient  Phoenician  coins  or  inscriptions  for  the  use  of  Dr* 
Gesenius.    In  the  preface  to  his  great  work  on  Phoenician  Monunaeob) 
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published  in  18379  the  Professor  gratefully  acknowledges  this  assistance; 
and  dedicates  his  work  to  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  (jonsalvbs  was  long  resident  at  Macao,  where  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Chinese,  and  to  the  composition  of  hooka 
intended  to  £Eu:ilitate  the  acquisition  of  that  language  to  his  countrymen. 
The  best  of  these  works  are  in  Portuguese.  The  Arte  China  or  Grammar, 
was  published  in  1829 ;  it  contains  a  large  collection  of  vocabularies,  phrases, 
dialogues,  tales,  &c.,  and  examples  of  every  kind  of  composition,  with  a 
abort  grammar  in  the  Roman  character  only,  and  with  the  pronunciation, 
both  in  the  Mandarin  and  the  Canton  dialects.  His  Dictionary,  though  not 
so  extensive  as  Morrison's,  or  even  that  of  Basils  de  Glemona,  is  valuable  for 
the  variety  of  examples  under  each  word,  the  accompaniment  of  the 
running  hand  throughout,  and  the  great  number  of  vulgar  forms  of  charac- 
ters, much  in  use,  but  often  omitted  in  other  Dictionaries.  Gonsalves  also 
published  a  Grammar  for  Cliinese  to  leam  Latin;  a  small  Latin  Chinese 
Vocabulary;  and  the  first  volume  of  a  larger  Dictionary  in  Latin  and 
Chinese.  The  second  volume,  which  was  to  contain  the  Chinese  before  the 
Latin,  has  not  reached  us. 

The  Accounts  of  the  past  year  have  been  duly  audited,  and  show  the 
receipts  to  faU  short  of  the  expenditure  in  the  sum  of  207/.,  although  every 
item  of  outlay  has  been  reduced  to  the  smaUest  amount,  and  one  Journal 
only  is  published  in  the  twelve  months.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  nearly  70/.  were  expended  in  1842,  in  Lithographic  drawings,  which 
will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  present  year,  to  the  account  of  which, 
therefore,  the  amount  may  be  feirly  considered  to  appertain.  A  like  excess 
of  expenditure  above  the  ordinary  income  of  the  year  would  have  been 
observable  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  for  certain  unexpected 
additions  made  to  our  resources,  such  as  in  one  year  the  accumulated  amount 
of  several  years'  sales  of  books  in  India— in  another,  a  return  of  land-tax 
overpaid  for  several  years — in  another,  a  balance  transferred  from  the  late 
Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  These  casual  additions,  with 
the  remains  of  the  munificent  donation  of  Sir  Henry  Worsley,  have  fumished 
and  m^tained  the  surplus  with  which  we  commenced  the  past  year, 
£385  16s.  8J.;  but  that  sum  was  reduced  at  the  close  of  1842  to  £178  9s.  Qd. 

The  pressure  of  the  heavy  charge  for  house-rent  has  so  often  been  referred 
to,  that  the  Council  will  only  observe  on  the  present  occasion  that  its  amount 
is  within  a  few  pounds  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  annual  expenditure  above 
the  ordinary  income — that  such  a  burden  must  necessarily  cramp  all  their 
operations,  and  check  those  endeavours  of  extended  usefulness,  which  it  would 
l^  alike  the  most  important  duty  and  the  highest  gratification  of  the  Council 
to  suggest. 

Before  closing  their  observations  under  this  division  of  their  Report,  the 
Council  have  the  great  satis&etion  of  announcing  a  most  liberal  Donation  of 
One  Hundred  Pounds  to  the  funds  of  this  Society,  transmitted  by  their  late 
Treasurer,  J.  Alexander,  Esq.,  with  the  following  letter  : 


' 
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9,  Carlton  Hcuse  Utrraee, 
Dbar  Sib,  26th  Apni^  1843. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  you  an  order  npoo 
Fletcher^  Alexander  and  Co.,  for  jCIOQ,  which  I  req[ue8t  that  the  Council 
will  be  80  obliging  as  to  appropriate  in  any  way  that  may  he  deemed  most 
useful  to  the  objects  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety.  Among  the  piiyations 
which  I  have  suffered  firom  coniSoiement  it  has  not  been  the  leaat  that  I  hare 
not  been  able  to  attend  its  meetings,  and  to  mix  with  old  firiends  in  oongemal 
pursuits ;  but,  owing  my  own  fortune  to  India,  and  having  ever  cultivated  a 
good  feeling  with  its  inhabitants,  I  shall  always  take  a  deep  interest  in  an 
Institution  which  brings  us  more  and  more  in  connection  with  that  great 
empire,  and  which  makes  us  better  acquainted  with  the  wants,  the  habits 
and  the  dispositions  of  each  other.  I  have  long  anticipated  that  the  period 
may  arrive  when  India  will  render  us  independent  of  all  other  nations  for  the 
great  productions  required  either  for  our  consumption  or  our  manuftctures. 
And  as  steam  by  the  focilities  which  it  affords  will  gradually  and  progressively 
tempt  intelligent  native  gentlemen,  and  enterprising  capitalists,  to  visit  this 
country,  whose  own  operations  may  be  of  importance  in  conducing  to  this 
object,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  consideration  should  redouble  the  efforts  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  I  only  r^;ret  that  our  means  are  not  more 
adequate,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  resources  and  capabilities  of  our  Indian  possessions,  which  are  now 
beginning  to  attract  an  attention  more  commensurate  to  their  probable  bene- 
ficial consequences.  In  the  hope  that  these  resources  will  one  day  establish 
our  independence  of  foreign  supplies,  and  that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  will 
be  not  only  instrumental  in  assisting  the  development  of  them,  but  in  pro- 
moting the  personal  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives^ 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  fiiithfully, 

Richard  Clarky  Esq.  J.  Axsxahdsb. 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  fourteenth  number  of  the  Journal  will  be  shortiy  issued :  so  much 
of  it  as  is  printed  is  laid  on  the  Table.  The  attention  of  the  Council  has 
been  drawn  to  the  existence  of  much  information  of  very  great  value  and 
general  interest,  which,  having  been  published  in  periodical  works  that 
circulate  only  in  India,  is  lost  to  the  European  reader ;  and  it  has  appeared 
to  them  to  be  desirable  occasionally  to  give  more  ready  access  to  such 
papers,  through  the  pages  of  their  Journal.  In  conformity  with  this  view, 
the  forthcoming  number  will  present  a  Translation  from  the  Persian  of  the 
Journey  of  Mir  Izzet  UUah,  a  native  in  the  employ  of  the  lamented  Moor- 
croft,  who,  in  the  year  1812,  succeeded  in  reaching  Yarkand.  The  Tiana- 
lation  was  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Society,  and  appeared  in  suooesBlve 
numbers  of  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Review ;  and  was  thought  to  poaseas 
an  interest  which  will  fiilly  justify  its  reprint  in  Enghuid,  having  under- 
gone a  careful  revision  by  the  Translator. 
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The  LiBRABY  of  the  Society  has  continaed  to  be  enlaiged  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  great  variety  of  works  by  the  authors  or  publishers,  and  by 
other  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  Tranaaotlons  of  learaed  ScKnetles  in  England, 
and  on  the  Continent.  The  Society  will  acknowledge  with  particular 
gratitude  a  valuable  copy  of  the  Granth,  or  saoied  book  of  the  ^hs, 
presented  by  Sir  C.  M.  Wade,  C^B^  and  whieh  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Jowahir  Sing,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Ten  Priests  of  the  Sikhs. 

Several  curiotis  and  interesting  objects  have  likewise  been  added  to  tho 
Musenm;  but  the  collections  which  it  possesses,  though  of  considerable 
extent  and  value,  cannot  be  exhibited  to  advantage  in  the  ill-suited  apart- 
ments of  the  Society's  present  house. 

The  Catalogue,  which  has  occupied  more  time  and  labour  to  prepare 
than  was  anticipated  when  it  was  first  commenced,  is  now  £sur  advanced 
towards  completion.  There  will  be  added  to  it  a  list  of  some  books  most 
wanted  either  for  general  reference,  or  to  complete  imperfect  series.  And 
it  is  hoped,  that  as  the  limited  state  of  the  Society's  finances  do  not  enable 
them  to  purchase  the  requisite  works,  such  members  as  may  possess  dupli- 
cate copies  of  such  books,  or  of  any  others  which  treat  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  pursuits  for  which  this  Society  is  embodied,  will  kindly  contribnte 
them  to  its  Library. 

The  Council  have  much  gratification  in  laying  before  the  Meeting  some 
details  relative  to  the  operations  of  the  Oriental  Tbanslation  CoiuanxB, 
which  they  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  that  learned  body ;  and 
which  prove  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  limited  number  of  subscribing 
patrons  now  left  upon  its  List,  the  Committee  have  been  enabled  to  put 
forth  new  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  admirers  of  Oriental  literature  by 
the  publication  of  several  works  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society.    They  are  thus  enumerated : — 

1.  Translation  of  the  Sanhita  of  the  Sama  Veda,  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Stevenson,  D  J).    Octavo,  283  pages. 

This  curious  and  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Ancient 
Hinduism  was  carried  through  the  press,  in  England,  by  Professor  Wilson, 
who  kindly  undertook  the  tadc,  the  translator  being  then  in  Bombay. 
The  portion  of  the  Sama  V^da  comprised  in  the  work,  is  that  called 
*' Sanhita,'^ — ^meaning  a  collecticm  of  verses,  directed  to  be  sung  at  the 
ancient  Brahmanical  sacrifices ;  and  is  distinct  firom  the  doctrinal  and  meta- 
physical portions  of  the  V^da.  In  his  prefiMse,  the  translator  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  V^daic  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
hymns  consist  principally  of  invocations  to  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  and  of 
praises  to  the  various  deities  who  are  supposed  to  honour  the  ceremony  of 
the  somayiiga,  or  moon-plant  sacrifice,  with  their  piesenoe:  many  of  Uiese 
deities  are  unknown  in  modem  Hindu  Polytheism.  Dr.  Stevenson  b  of 
opinion  that  the  Sama  Veda  was  composed  between  ten  and  twelve  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  concluding  his  pre&ce,  he  justly  remarks 
that,  **Itis  not  till  all  the  mysterious  records  of  Hinduism  have  been 
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bronght  to  light,  thftt  we  shall  be  able  to  take  a  compreheimre  view  of  it 
Bnihmanical  sytiem  as  a  whole,  and  correct  the  mistakes  which  in  a  gntts 
or  less  degree  always  attend  limited  information.*' 

2.  Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,  as  found  in  the  Aif» 
tares  and  Improrisations  of  Kurroglou,  the  Bandit  BfiDstrel  of  Nortbn 
Persia,  and  in  the  Songs  of  the  People  inhabitiqg  the  shores  of  the  Cmpa 
Sea.  Orslly  collected  and  translated  by  Alexander  Chodcko.  600  paps, 
octavo. 

Mr.  Chodzko  resided  eleven  years  in  the  oonntries  where  the  tiles  ai 
songs  comprised  in  his  work  are  current ;  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  aid 
the  true  spirit  of  the  poetry  of  the  people,  and  to  infuse  it  into  his  tnnh- 
tions.  Kurroglou  is  no  imaginary  hero,  but  a  celebrated  higfawtjna 
poet,  whose  name  was  a  bye  word  of  terror  to  travellera  on  the  great  o» 
mercial  routes,  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ttnt 
teenth  century ;  and  the  ruins  of  his  castle,  called  Chamly-bill,  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  a  delightful  valley,  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Axerbaijaa.  Hii 
character  and  adventures  cannot  fiail  to  remind  the  English  reader  d  tk 
Robin  Hood  of  his  own  country. 

About  two  hundred  pages  of  the  work  are  occupied  with  spwmm  d 
popular  songs  of  the  Astrakan  Tartars,  Kalmuks,  Ghilanis,  PeraisDs,  &t, 
full  of  simple,  wild,  and  forcible  imagery.  To  some  of  theoe  the  ongM 
texts  are  added,  with  critical  notes  by  the  translator,  and  the  moaic  of  the 
airs  to  which  they  are  sung.  In  the  songs  of  the  people  of  Ghilan  aid 
Mazandeian,  Mr.  Chodzko  found  many  traces  of  the  Zend  language,-! 
curious  fact  for  the  further  investigation  of  antiquarian  philologists. 

3.  Ibn  Khallikan's  Biographical  Dictionary;  translated  from  the  Anbk, 
by  Baron  Mac  Guckin  de  Slane.    Vol.  I.  688  pagea^  quarto. 

This  great  work,  which  was  composed  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  ov 
era,  enjoys  the  highest  reputation  in  Mahommedan  literature;  and  the 
Orientaiists  of  Europe  have  long  been  sensible  of  its  merits  and  viiStf. 
An  edition  of  the  text  of  Ibn  Khallikan  is  in  the  course  of  publicstifln  bf 
Baron  de  Slane. 

4.  The  History  of  Hyder  Naik,  otherwise  styled  Shnms  ul  Moolk, 
Ameer  ud  Dowla,  Nawaub  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  Bahadoor,  Hyder  JrtBgi 
Nawaub  of  the  Kamatic  Balaghaut.  Translated  from  an  original  Peis» 
Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  by  Coloofl 
William  Miles.     513  pages  in  octavo. 

This  narrative  of  the  eventful  life  of  Hyder  Ali,  coming  from  the  f&i^^ 
native  historian,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  historic  records.  O^ 
Miles's  extensiTe  Oriental  acquirements  are  evident  in  the  ability  with  whici 
he  has  executed  his  translation ;  and  his  work  has  been  most  fiirooia^ 
noticed  by  reviewers. 

The  following  Works  are  on  the  eve  of  publication  by  the  Committee'-" 
1.  Hiatoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouksde  TEgypte,  ^rite  en  ArabepsrTak' 
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«ddiii-Ahmed  Makiixi ;  traduit  en  Fran9aU  par  M.  Quatrem^re.    T<»ne  ii. 
premi^  partie. 

2.  The  Dabist&n ;  traiislated  from  the  Persian  by  Capt  A.  Troyer.  In 
three  vole.  8vo.,  with  a  Preliminaiy  Dissertation  by  the  Translator. 

3.  Hiyi  Khal&'s  Biographical  Dictionary:  e<tited  and  translated  hy 
Professor  FlQgel. 

4.  The  second  volume  of  Baron  de  Slane's  translation  of  Ibn  Khali ikfa. 

The  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  include  in  the  list  of  works 
preparing  for  publication,  a  Biogisphical  work  by  their  eminent  and  Right 
Hon.  Chairman^  Sir  Gore  Ouseley.  Thu  work  comprises  the  Lives  of  the 
most  eminent  Persian  poets,  compiled  from  various  rare  and  authentic 
Taskharas,  or  collections  of  original  memoirs.  It  will  contain  much  inform 
mation  of  a  new  and  interesting  character,  derived  from  sources  which  few 
except  the  Right  Honourable  author  could  command. 

The  acknowledged  difficulties  of  the  Arabic  work,  entitled  "  Kit4b-al- 
Yaminf,"  now  in  the  course  of  translation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
have  retarded  its  completion,  which  will  not,  however,  be  long  delayed. 
The  work  consistB  of  detailed  memoirs  of  Sabaktagio,  first  Sultan  of  Ghuzni, 
and  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  life  of  the  celebrated  Mahmud,  his 
son,  and  second  Sult&n  of  that  family.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the  &mily 
of  Utbl,  who  were  eminent  courtiers  and  officers  of  the  dynasty  of  S&m&nie^ 
and  afterwards  attached  to  the  Ghaznavide  Sultans.  There  is  much  elegance 
and  spirit  in  the  composition ;  and  it  well  pourtrays  that  brave  and  restless 
chamcter  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  Amirs  or  Chieftains  of  Khorasin, 
and  the  countries  near  the  Indus.  It  must  have  been  a  popular  work,  for 
it  was  translated  into  Persian  at  the  conmiand  of  one  of  the  Atabeg  Princes, 
by  a  native  of  Persian  Irik,  about  200  years  after  the  death  of  Mahmud. 

The  SocixTT  for  the  publication  of  Oriental  Tsxts,  the  institution  of 
which  was  announced  at  a  previous  Meeting,  has,  since  our  last  Anniversary, 
prosecuted  its  object  with  a  degree  of  activity  fully  proportioned  to  its 
resources ;  and  has  now  secured  for  the  use  of  Oriental  students,  several 
valuable  works.  The  following  have  been  published  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twelve  months. 

Arabic — Kitab  al  Milal  waal  Nahul :  a  treatise  on  various  religious  and 
philosophical  sects ;  by  Mohammed  al  Sharastani.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Cureton.    Part  I.    The  second  and  concluding  part  is  in  the  press* 

Kitab  Tahzib  Alasm& :  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  illustrious  men,  by 
Abu  Zakariya  Yahya  al  Nawawi.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wustenfeld,  of  Gottingen. 
The  two  first  parts  are  printed. 

4^rjac. — The  Theophania  of  Eusebius :  the  Syriac  version  of  a  very 
valuable  exposition  of  Christianity,  long  supposed  to  be  lost ;  and  printed 
from  a  rare  and  ancient  MS.    This  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Lee. 

SamkrU^^-Thid  Sanhita  of  the  Sama  V^da ;  a  collection  of  hymns  be- 
longing to  the  third  of  the  V^das  of  the  Hindus ;  printed  from  a  MS.  collated 
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by  the  Rev.  Dr.  StevensoD,  late  of  Bombay.  He  is  abo  the  author  of  a 
translation  of  the  same,  which  has  been  published  by  the  Oriental  Transla- 
tion Committee.  The  original  has  been  carried  through  the  press  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson;  and  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  final  revision  by  Dr.  Stevenaoiiy 
who  has  recently  returned  to  this  country. 

The  works  which  have  been  publbhed  by  the  Oriental  Text  Sodety 
are  all  of  the  highest  value  to  the  literary  and  religious  hiatoiy  of  Asiil 
Others  of  a  similar  standard  description  are  announced;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  with  adequate  support,  Uie  Society  will  place  within  the  reach 
of  Oriental  students  an  extensive  series  of  the  most  important  wiitinga  of 
the  East. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  add,  that  the  operations  of  the  Society  will  greatly 
increase  the  &cilities  for  the  prosecution  of  Oriental  ttndles,  as  the  books  are 
printed  in  an  economical  as  well  as  a  correct  and  agreeable  manner ;  differing 
in  this  essential  result,  from  the  analogous  undertakmg  in  Fnnee^  whidi 
has  produced  the  splendid  volumes  of  the  ^Collection  Orientsde.*'  The 
munificent  patronage  of  the  French  Government,  whilst  it  enables  the  works 
to  be  printed  in  a  truly  royal  style  of  execution,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
causing  the  issue  of  publications  too  costly  to  be  purehaseaMe  by  the 
generality  of  students  and  scholars. 


AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

Gbntlembn,  LfmdKMy  fitA  Mojf^  IMA. 

We  have  the  honour  to  report  that,  in  conformity  witii  our 
appointment,  we  have  audited  the  Accounts  of  the  Society,  furnished  by 
the  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  dlst  December,  1842,  and  that  afler 
carefully  examining  the  books,  and  comparing  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments  with  the  respective  vouchers,  we  have  found  them  correct.  The 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  is  178/.  9«.  do?.,  and  the  assets  of  the 
Society  consist  of  a  sum  of  1942/.  17«.  1<7.  in  8  per  cent.  Consols,  excliuivt 
of  the  value  of  the  Library,  Museum,  Furniture,  &c.,  which  is  estimated 
at  3500/. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  duty  of 
Auditors,  without  offering  any  observations  oil  the  state  of  the  finances, 
which  we  consider  will  be  brought  to' notice  with  fiir  greater  weight  by  tlie 
President  and  Council  of  the  Society. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  and  humble  Servants,  . 

J.  OurHAMT. 

J.  CAinLniLD. 

J.  SVUJTAR. 

To  the  Pruidma  tmd  Comeil  of  the 
Rcyal  Anatie  Society, 
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Datid  Polu)ck,  Esq.)  said,  that  after  the  gratification  which  the 
Meeting  must  hare  experienced  in  hearing  the  elaborate  and  interesting 
Report  presented  by  the  Council,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  comprising  that  body  should  immediately 
follow ;  but  other  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  dischaige  of  that 
duty,  he  would  satisfy  himself  by  expressing  his  own  gratification  at  what 
he  bad  heard;  and  concluded  by  moving, — ''That  the  Report  of  the 
Council,  and  that  of  the  Auditors,  which  have  now  been  read,  be  received 
and  printed." 

Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  Right  Hon.  Chairman  then  rose,  and  paid  a  feeling  tribute  to  the 
character  of  the  late  President,  whose  talents  and  official  rank  had  com- 
mended him  to  their  choice  at  so  recent  a  period  as  their  last  Annivenary 
Meeting,  and  who  had  expressed  the  high  value  which  he  set  on  the  means 
of  information  which  this  Society  placed  within  hb  reach. — ^The  Right 
Hon.  Chairman  then  intimated  to  the  Meeting  that  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President. 

Sir  Gborob  Staunton  said,  that  the  duty  of  moving  the  election  of  a 
new  President  had  been  committed  to  him  by  the  Council.  The  im- 
portance of  the  motion  made  him  regret  that  it  had  not  been  committed  to 
abler  hands,  for  it  was  unquestionably  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  interests  of  the  Society  that  the  President  who  might  be  now 
chosen  should  be  an  individual  who  was  able,  as  well  as  willing,  to  employ 
the  infiuenoe  of  his  public  character  and  station  in  promoting  the  objeets 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  He  was  happy,  however,  that  the  individual 
whom  he  was  authorized  to  propose  to  the  Society  on  this  occasion  was  so 
generally  known  to  them  as  a  public  roan,  and  his  public  character  and 
worth  so  generally  appreciated,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  sustain  much 
disadvantage  from  the  inability  to  do  justice  to  bis  merits,  of  his  proposer. 

He  felt  it  his  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
their  late  lamented  Firesidenty  whose  very  short  tenure  of  the  office  had 
given  him  so  little  opportunity  of  evincing  the  interest  which  he  had 
always  felt  and  expressed  for  the  Society's  welfare.  It  ought  to  be 
generally  known,  in  justice  to  his  Lordship,  that  it  having  been  privately 
suggested  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  Society,  that  the  annual  gift  of  s 
gold  medal  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  writer  of  the  best  com- 
munication, as  awarded  in  the  Royal  and  Geographical  Societies^  might 
materially  tend  to  promote  its  objects,  he  immediately  submitted  and 
supported  a  proposition  to  this  effect  to  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  although 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  regretted  to  feel  himself  obliged  to  stand  between 
the  Queen  and  any  such  application  at  present,  on  account  of  the  recent 
very  heavy  demands  upon  the  privy  purse,  he  begged  it  might  not  be  con- 
sidered as  refused,  but  simply  left  open  for  consideration  at  a  more  favor- 
able opportunity. 
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Upon  the  Uto  limflntod  deceaie  of  Lord  Fitiganid,  the  Coaaeil  had 
submiitod  to  th«m  the  names  of  many  highly-giftad  and 
TidnalBy  and  felt  it  their  dnt j  to  select  amon^rt  them  for 
to  the  Society  for  election  to  the  Tacant  office,  the 
character  and  post  serrieeo  appeared  upon  the  whole  to  connect  Imn  mail 
BAtnrally  with  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  Soeietyy  and  to  affM  a 
kind  of  fftutramtee  of  the  disposition  he  would  feel  to  promote  thoee  obfecSi 
and  interests,  if  elected  to  the  Chair.  These  qualities  ^ipeared  to  them  to 
be  eminently  united  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  the  kli 
Governor-General.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  might  exist  roBpccdBp 
the  political  measures  of  his  goTemment,  all  parties  appeared  to  concur  m 
applauding  the  wisdom  of  the  internal  administmtion  of  the  great  prolines 
committed  to  his  care;  and  his  Lordship  always  most  readily  gare  tlie 
sanction  of  his  countenance  and  authority,  whenever  needed^  for  the  pro- 
motion throughout  India  of  the  literary  and  scientific  inquiriea  of  thi 
Society. 

On  these  grounds,  the  Council  requested  Sir  Gore  Ouaeley  to  aaoertaiB 
confidentially  the  feeling  of  Lord  Auckland  on  the  subject ;  and  they 
have  learned  with  great  pleasure  from  Sir  Grore  this  morning  that  hk 
Lordship  had  received  the  proposal  to  place  his  name  in  nomination  fiff 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Society  with  great  satisfaction,  and  aHWiiiJ 
the  Council  that,  on  the  event  of  his  electi<»i,  he  would  fed  gntefal  md 
proud  to  undertake  the  duties  which  it  imposed  upon  him.  Sir  George 
begged  accordingly  to  move,  "  That  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland  be 
elected  President  of  the  Society." 

,  The  Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenos  had  great  pleasure  in  seeondii^  the 
motion,  and  the  more,  because  in  doing  so,  it  was  scarcely  neceasaiy  6r 
him  to  add  anything  to  the  statement  of  their  Vice-President.     In  the 
observations  made  by  Sir  Geoige  Staunton,  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
office  and  the  influence  which  their  choioe  must  have  on  the  proq>eri^  of 
the  Society,  he  entirely  concurred ;  and  he  thought  it  a  vexy  fiorinnale 
thing  that  they  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  one  so  well  qualified, 
and  so  much  disposed  to  promote  the  objects  of  their  labours^  as  the 
nobleman  who  had  been  proposed  to  them*    Like  their  Yioe-President,  he 
spoke  of  Lord  Auckland  without  having  the  honour  of  a  personal  aoqaainf- 
ance  with  him ;  but  he  felt  warranted  in  assuring  them  that,  whilst  holding 
the  office  of  Grovemor-Greneral,  that  nobleman  had  shown  a  lively  intereal 
in  everything  that  interested  this  Society,  and  had  evinced  the  reediest 
disposition  to  forward  their  views :  more  especially  his  Lordship  warmly 
entered  into  the  plans  and  objects  which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of 
their  Agricultund  and  Commercial  Committee  to  develop  and  promot^-— 
plans  and  objects  of  which  he  might  possibly  form  a  somewhat  partial 
estimate,  but  which  he  believed  they  all  felt  to  be,  if  successfully  prose- 
cuted, likely  to  prove  highly  beneficial  both  to  India  and  to  England. 
That  the  labours  of  that  Committee  had  not  been  more  suocessfol,  wm 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  a  cause  which  now  seemed  to  threaten  the  very 
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exiflteDce  of  their  Society.    He  meant  the  want  of  fiinda.    His  Lordship's 
experience  as  GoTemor-Greneral  wonld  enable  him  readily  to  comprehend 
and  authoritatively  to  adrocate  their   claims  to   public  support;   and 
although  they  might  admit  the  strength  of  the  ground  on  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  stated  to  have  stood  between  the  Society  and  the  Privy 
Purse  of  their  Royal  Patron^  yet  he  trusted  that  when  the  services  which 
the  Society  had  rendered,  and  was  prepared  to  render,  in  giving  more 
extended  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  our  Indian  Possessions,  in  main- 
taining and  increasing  the  interest  and  respect  with  which  our  fellow  sub- 
jects in  that  country  were  regarded,  and  in  enlarging  and  facilitating  those 
interchanges  by  wbich  the  relation  of  the  two  countries  could  best  be  made 
advantageous  to  both, — when,  he  said,  those  things  were  duly  conadered 
and  pressed  with  the  knowledge  and  authority  that  would  belong  to  Lord 
Auckland,  he  trusted  that,  failing  the  Privy  Purse  of  their  Patron,  other 
sources  would  not  be  wanting,  whence  to  supply  the  means  of  giving  Ufe 
and  vigour  to  the  Society.    He  felt  that  if  they  did  not  utterly  fail  in 
fulfilling  the  purposes  of  their  Institution,  they  could  establish  upon  the 
Grovemment  of  India,  and  upon  the  people  from  whom  its  revenue  was 
derived,  a  claim  to  support,  exceeding  a  hundred  fold  the  utmost  amount 
of  pecuniary    aid   they    had    ever  ventured  to  contemplate.     He  was 
reluctant  to  dwell  on  this  subject,  but  the  Report  of  the  Council  on  the 
Financial  Condition  of  the  Society  urged  him  to  do  so.    Without,  how- 
ever, any  reference  to  such  objects,  he  ventured  to  anticipate  great  advan- 
tages to  the  Society,  from  its  having  as  its  President  the  late  Governor- 
General, — one  who  intimately  felt  and  knew  the  value  of  its  pursuits,  and 
who  was  equally  qualified  and  disposed  to  support,  encourage,  and  stimulate 
their  labours.    It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  something  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate and  graceful  in  his  Lordship's  thus  crowning  his  Indian  career. 
He  retired,  indeed,  from  the  cares  (it  may  be,  the  animosities)  of  public 
station.    But  he  combined  with  the  studies  of  private  life  the  guidance  and 
the  patronage  of  literary  and  scientific  labours  intimately  connected  with 
the  country  which  he  had  recently  governed,  and  eminently  promotive  of 
its  good.    And  it  was  not  surely  too  sanguine  to  augur  from  a  connection 
arising  under  such  circumstances  alike  happiness  and  honour  to  the  noble 
Lord,  and  advantage  and  satisfaction  to  the  Society. 

The  question  was  then  put  from  the  Cliair,  **  That  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Auckland  be  elected  as  President  of  the  Society,"  and  carried  by 
acclamation* 

J.  M.  Maclbod^  ^B2sq.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Director  and 
Council  of  the  Sodety. 

The  vote  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Roosbs,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Chaiobs  Elliott,  Esq.,  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

N.  Bland,  Esq.,  moved,  and  Dr.  Roobrs  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 
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The  motion  was  carried  unanimooBly,  and  Richabd  Cuutxiy  £0^ 
retained  thanks. 

J.  GoLDiB,  Esq.,  moved,  and  R.  Hunter^  Esq.,  seconded,  a  vote  d 
thanks  to  the  Treasurer  and  Librarian. 

Chuilsi  EixioTTy  Eb^,  moved,  "That  the  thanks  of  the  Societj  sr 
due  to  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  the  late  Treasurer,  for  hia  liberal  donataa 
of  100/.  to  its  funds." 

Seconded  by  Dr.  Rooms,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Scrutineers  having  been  ^pointed,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  fcr 
the  Officers  of  the  Society  and  the  new  Members  of  the  CounciL 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland  was  elected  President ;  all  the 
other  Officers  were  re-elected ;  and  the  following  new  Members  of  tin 
Council  were  elected  in  place  of  those  going  out  by  rotation : — 

James  Ewing,  Esq. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Sir  6.  G.  de  H.  Larpent,  Bart. 

Major-General  Sir  J.  Law  Lushington* 

Major  James  Oliphant. 

Dr.  J.  Phillimore. 

John  Sullivan,  Esq. 

Migor  Sir  Henry  Willock. 


London:  Habrison  ANt»  Co.,  St.  Martin's  La.nr,  London. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  FOR 
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THE  CHAIRMAN  OF    THE    COURT    OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 

HON.  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

Cottnefl. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  AUCKLAND,  G.C.B.,  Prendent. 
PROFESSOR  H.  H.  WILSON,  DWed&r, 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIB  QOBB  OUSBLEY,  Babt.»  rtee-Prerident. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON,   Viee-Prerident. 
THE  HON.  MOUNTSTUART  ELPHINSTONE,  rtce-Pretident. 
SIR  GBOROB  THOMAS  STAUNTON,  Bam.,  M.P.,  rtce-PretUiBfU. 

SAMUEL  BALL,  Esq. 

MAJOR-GEN*  J.  OAULFEILD,  C«B. 

RICHARD  CLARKE,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

SIR  THOMAS  E.  COLEBROOKB^  Bart.,  M.P. 

CAPT.  Wk.  J,  EASTWICK. 

CHARLES  ELLIOTT,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  TVwMliNr. 

JAMES  EWING,  Esq. 

JOHN  L.  GUILLEMARD,  Esq. 

THE  MOST  HOK.  THE  MARQUESS  OF  lANSDOWNE,  K.G. 

SIR  G.  G.  DB  H.  LARPENT,  Bakt. 

LIEUT-COL.  W.  MARTIN  LEAKE. 

MAJOR-GEN.  SIR  JAMES  L.  LUSHINGTON^  O.CB. 

HON.  W.  H.  LESLIE  MELVILLE. 

MAJOR  JAMES  OLIPHANT. 

JOSEPH  PHILLIMORE,  Edo.,  LL.D. 
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Sykes,  Colonel  William  Henry,  F.R.S.  V.P.S.S.  FXS.  F.G.S. 

fTAYLOR,  Richard*  Esq.,  FS.A.,  F.L.S. 

Teignmouth,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord,  F.R.S. 
tTnoMPsoN,  Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas  Perronet,  F.R.S. 

Thornton,  Thomas,  Esq. 

ToDD,  James  Ruddell,  Esq. 

Toone,  Francis  Hastings,  Esq. 
fTRANT,  William  Henry,  Esq. 

Tbayers,  George  Francis^  Esq. 


14  LIR  OF 


I  ^  i:^H 


TsxTOBy  Andrew,  Esq. 
^Tbottkr,  John,  Esq. 
*Trotxb,  Captain  Anthony 

TucKKBy  Heniy  St.  George^  Esq. 

TuBKKB,  Samnely  Esq.,  F.R.8. 
fTuBNKB,  Thomasy  Esq.,  MJ). 
*TvBifouB,  George,  Esq. 

TtbjolSs,  Timothy,  Eaq. 

Ubmston,  Sir  James  Bnbazon,  Knt. 
f  UaauHiJRT,  Dayid,  Eaq, 

tVEBKBT,  Major  Sir  Harry,  Bart 

tVTVTAjr,  Sir  Richard  Bawlinaon,  Bart,  F.B,S. 

WixuLCB,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 

Wallace,  Edward  J.,  Esq.,  M.A* 
«  Wallich,  Nathaniel,  M J).  F JtS. 

Warbubton,  Major  (xamett 

Wabden,  Francis,  Esq. 
tWARB,  Samuel,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
fWATTB,  William,  Esq. 

Wedde&burn,  John,  Esq. 
f  Weedino,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Wellington,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G. 
tWHATMAN,  Charles  James,  Esq. 
fWBiTE,  Greneral  Martin 

WiLBRAHAM,  Major  Richard 

Wilkinson,  Henry,  Esq. 

Williamson,  Thomas,  Esq. 
tWiLLOCK,  Major  Creorge,  K.L.S. 

WiLLOCK,  Major  Sir  Henry,  KX.S. 

WiMON,  Major-General  F.W.,  C.B. 

tWiLsoN,  Professor  Horace  Hayman,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Director. 
+W1LS0N,  the  Rev.  John,  D.D. 

Wood,  Colonel  Thomas,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Wtatt,  Major-General  E. 

Wtnn,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Watkln  WilIiaml^  H  J". 

+YATE8,  W.  Holt,  Esq.,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
♦Young,  the  Rev.  John,  D.D. 
♦Young,  Colonel  James 
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dTornsn  fiUmAni^ 


Pbikcb  Ebtebhazt. 

llie  Mabquis  de  Pauceli^ 

General  Count  Bjobnstjerna. 

Count  St.  Martin  D'Aolie. 

Count  Mandelsloh. 

Count  Moltke. 

Baron  Bulow. 

Baron  Cetto. 

The  Chevalier  Falck. 

The  Hon.  Louis  Mac  Lane. 

The  Hon.  Martin  Van  Bubsn* 

ProfeflBor  Adelung,  Sc,  PM»dmt§ht 

The  Chevalier  Adrien  Balbi,  FfMMMi. 

The  Abate  Bellanti,  Keeper  ofth^  Rf^  Likm^  ol  JAiA*. 

Piofeasor  Jacob  Berggren,  Stockholm, 

Professor  George  Heniy  Benurteiii^  Breehw* 

The  Chevalier  T.  X.  Bianc^  Pmrii* 

Professor  Francb  Bopp,  Berlin. 

Monsieur  T.  R.  G.  Bonrke,  late  Danish  Char^  d^ Affaires  in  London, 

Professor  Eugene  Bumouf,  Secretary  to  the  Soci^te  Aeiatique^  Paris. 

Baron  Van  der  Capellen,  late  Oovemor-General  of  Netherlands  India, 

Professor  F.  B.  Charmoy^  St.  Peters^rgh, 

M.  Alexandre  de  Chodzko. 

Senhor  Joaquim  Jose  da  Costa  de  Macedo,  IMon. 

W.  J.  C.  Domisy  Esq.,  Scwrahc^ay  Jana. 

Professor  Bemhard  Dom,  St.  Petersburgh, 

Monsieur  D'Ohsson,  Brussels, 

The  Reverend  Abb^  Dubois,  Missions  Btran^eres,  Paris. 

Professor  J.  R.  van  Eerde,  Qroningen. 

Major  C.  P.  I.  Elout,  Rhuk 

Professor  Francis  Erdmann,  K<uan. 

Professor  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Paris. 

Professor  Grotthelf  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  Moscow. 

Professor  Cliarles  Martin  Fnehn,  St.  Petersburgh. 

Professor  William  Freytag,  Bonn, 

The  Chevalier  Jacob  Grabei:g  d'Hemso,  Florence, 

Professor  G.  F.  Grotefend,  Hanover. 
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16  FOBEION  ME1CBSB8. 

Banm  Hamiaer-Pai|;stally  Vienna. 

William  R  Hodgson,  Emi^  United  Staiei. 

Baion  AlexKQder  von  Humbolt,  Berlin* 

Waahington  Imng,  Eaq^  United  States. 

The  Cheyaliar  Am^dee  Jaoberti  Parte. 

Monaieur  R  Jomaid,  Parte. 

Profeaaor  StaniaUna  Julien,  Membre  de  rinMat,  Parte. 

Mina  Alexander  Kaaem  Beg,  JKaean. 

Profeaaor  J.  6.  L.  Koa^garten,  ChrirfewM. 

Chriatian  Laaaen,  Ph.  D.,  Boem. 

Joliua  Mohl,  Ph.  D.,  Parte. 

The  CheTalier  Ceaar  Moreau,  Parie. 

Profeaaor  Charlea  Frederic  Neumann,  Munich. 

Creneral  Prince  Paakeyltch, 

Monaieur  Reinand,  Parie. 

Profeaaor  Reinward,  L^^den. 

ProfeaM>r  Charlea  Bitter,  Berlin. 

The  ChcTalier  Benjamin  Schlick,  Copenka^. 

Professor  Isaac  Jacob  Schmidt,  JS^.  Peterebnrgh. 

Professor  Gnstavna  Seyffiurth,  Leipei^. 

Professor  Angostna  William  von  Schlegel,  .0mm. 

Monsieur  Jean  Theologue,  Parie. 

Profeaaor  Thomaa  Christian  Tychsen,  Oettin^en. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Wheaten,  United  Statee. 

Profeaaor  Frederick  Wilken,  BerUn. 
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CorMponHtng  WtmhttH. 


M.  le  Chevalier  £.  G.  AihanhTe.    Paris. 

John  O.  Hall  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  the  Him.  E.L  Compam^i  Medieal  Strvice, 

Johannes  Avdall,  Esq.,  OakuUa. 

Mons.  W.  Bojer,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.D.    Nepal. 

John  Capper,  Esq.    Ceylon. 

The  Chevalier  Don  Lopez  de   Cordoba,  JSjxmM  Mwitter  to  the  8Mime 

Ottoman  Porte, 
Simon  Casie  Chitty,  Manjj^ar  ofPutlam,  Ceylon. 
The  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough,  laU  WeO^^an  MittUmary  in  the  Island  of 

Cqtlon. 

The  Chevalier  Clot-Bey,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Medieal  College  of  Aim  Zabel, 
near  Cairo. 

William  Coffin,  Esq.    Abyssinia. 

M.  Court.    Lahore. 

Monsieur  Dabadie,  Astronomer  to  the  Rcjfol  CoUege  of  Port  Louis f,  Mauritius. 

Monsieur  N.  IVAvezac.    Paris. 

£.  J.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  laU  HMJi.  Minister  Resident  in  Greece. 

J.  F.  van  Overmeer  Fisscher,  Esq.    Java. 

Professor  Gustavus  FlQgel,  Meissen^  Saxony. 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Gogerly,  CohmhOy  Ceylon. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff.    Canton. 

MahirAjA  K&li  Krishna  BahAdur.    Calcutta* 

T.  Tradescant  Lay,  Esq.    China. 

M^or  James  Low,  Madras  Infantry^  Prince  of  Wales'  Island. 

C6velly  Venkata  R6masw4mi.    Madias. 

Lieut.  James  Mackenzie,  Bth  Bengal  N,  C 

F.  Mansbach,  Esq.    Cuttac. 

Signor  G.  Michelotti.    Turin. 

John  Robert  Morrison,  Esq.'\.Canton. 

The  Rev.  P.  Parker,  M.D.    Canton. 

Dionysius  Lambertus  Pereira.    Ceylon. 
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18  CORRESPONDING  ICEMBERS. 

ChriBtian  A.  RasBain.    Mosul. 

Sir  Thomas  Rmd,  C.B^  H^.  MajUi^t  Cmiul,  Tunis. 

Captain  Michael  John  Rowlandson,  Pernan  Interpreter  at  Head  Qmarten^ 

and  Secretary  to  the  College  of  Fort  St.  George. 
B&bu  Radhakanta  D^ra.    Calcutta. 
R&masw&mi  Mudeliar,  Janopaedra  Carta^  Jdghirdar  of  the  Idamd  ef  Sm- 

Miyor  Henry  Creswick  Rawlinson.    Persia. 

James  Pringle  Riach,  Esq.,  of  the  Hon,  E,  L  Compaan^e  Medical  Service. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts. 
Professor  Ippolito  Roeellini.    Pisa. 

Don  Juan  de  Silva,  Mohandiram  of  the  Laeootyn  Corps  at  Gaiiey  Ceyhm. 
M.  Augustus  Sakakini,  Chief  of  the  Board  4^  Medical  TramOatort  mttoAei 
to  the  College  ofAbu-ZabeL 

Mina  Salih,  Editor  of  the  Teheran  Gazette,  Persia. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Frederick  Schllens.    Malta. 

Lieut-Colonel  Justin  Shiel,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Court  of  Perria, 

F.  A.  C.  Widts,  M.D.,  Chief  the  Medieal  Stt^,  Samanng,  Java. 

Le  Chevalier  General  Ventnn.    Lahore. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D.    Rome. 

Richard  Wood,  Esq.,  Comul  at  Damaecm. 
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<!^riental  translation  ®ommittte« 


Patron  : 
HER  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vics-Patbon  I 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


Chah^man. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Gorb  Ousblbt,  Bart,  Vice-Preadent,  B.A.S. 

Deputy"'  Chairmen* 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Htdb  East,  Bait. 
Sir  Gborob  Tbouas  Stactnton,  Bart  M.P.^  Vioe- President,  R.A.S. 

Committee. 


The    Archbiahop    of    the    Abmbnian 

CoLLBOB  at  Vbnicb. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Ashlbt,  M.P. 
Jambs  Atkinson,  Esq. 
Bbnjamtn  Gut  Babinoton,  M.D. 
The  Rev.  J.  Bbiohton. 
L  Bbntlbt,  Esq.,  M.A. 
F.  Bbrnar,  Esq. 
Jambs  Bird,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
Nathanibl  Bland,  Esq. 
Bbriah  Botpibld,  Esq.,  M.P.  F.B.S. 
Major^Gkneral  John  Briogb. 
Samuel  Brioos,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  A.  Brunton,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  John  Callaway. 
Major-General  J.  Caulpbild,  O.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarb. 
SichardClarkb,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Bbnjamin  Clouoh. 
Sir  Robbrt  Colquhoun,  Bart. 
The  Rev.  W.  Curbton. 
John  Francis  Davis,  Esq.  F.R.S. 


Lieut -Colonel  C.  J.  Dotlb. 
J.  Dupura,  Esq. 
Charlbs  Elliott,  Esq.  F.R.Sb 
The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstonb* 
The  Right  Hon.  Hbnrt  Ellis. 
William  Erskinb,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Farrbr,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  W.  Frbnch,  D.D. 
Captain  T.  B.  Gascoynb. 
Don  Pascual  de  Gayangoz. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Hbrbpord. 
Tbrrkk  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Sir  Gravbs  C.  Haughton,  Knt.  K.H. 
Richard  Haughton,  Esq. 
E.  W.  A.  Drummond  Hay,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hbndbrson. 
The  Rev.  T.  Jarrxtt,  M.A. 
Sir  Richard  JaNKiNS,  G.C.B. 
Captain  Gborgb  Rbtso  Jbrvis. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hudson. 
The  Rev.  H.  G.  Kbbnb,  M.A. 

B2 
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ORIENTAL  TRANSLATION  COMMITTEE. 


Major-GkneTml  Vans  Ksknsdt. 

The  Rer.  W.  Knatchbull.  D.D. 

EnwAKD  William  Lank,  Esq. 

The  Rey.  BAiiiniL  Lbi,  B.D. 

The  Rey.  H.  D.  Lbbvu. 

Major  J  A  Ills  Low. 

Sir  J.  L.  LvsHOiOTON,  G.C.B. 

John  David  Magbridi,  D.C.L. 

Sir  John  M'Null,  O.C.B.  F.R.S. 

The  Rey.  J.  Marsbman,  D.D. 

The  Rey.  W.  H.  Mbdhumt. 

Colonel  William  Milbs. 

William  Morlbt,  Esq. 

The  Rey.  Willlam  H.  Mill,  D.D. 

MiBXA  Ibrahim. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  BmrL,  F.R.8. 

Thomas  Pbll  Platt,  Eeq.  M.A.^ 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Prudhob. 


Albilandbb  Rafbabl,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Rbadb. 

The  Rev.  G.  Cbcil  Rbnouard,  B.D. 

The  Rey.  Jambs  Rbtnolds,  B.  A. 

The  Rey.  T.  Robinson. 

Edward  Vbrnon  Schalch,  Eeq. 

John  Shakbspbar,  Eeq. 

The  Rev.  Gborob  Skinnbr,  M.A. 

Dr.  A  Sprbngbr,  M.D. 

The  Rey.  E.  Stallybrasr. 

Sir  Grsnvillb  Tbmplb,  Bart. 

Lieut-CoL  Robbrt  Taylor. 

William  C.  Taylor,  Eeq. 

Colond  T.  P.  Thompson. 

The  Rey.  C.  H.  Thomsrn. 

David  URavHART,  Esq. 

Major  Sir  Hbnry  Willock,  K.L.S. 

Prof.  HoRACB  Hayman  Wilson. 


Dr€a9urer  :~Brruh  Botfibld,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Seereiafy: ^TheHev,  Jamu  Rbynolds,  B.A. 
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The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Powis. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ripon. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Melville. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Prudhoe. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Bexley. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
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The  Right  Honourable  Sir  G.  Warrender,  Bart.,  M.P. 
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Sir  Greorge  T.  Staunton,  Bart.«  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe,  Bart. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Bart. 

The  Honourable  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Atheneum,  London. 

The  Oriental  Club,  London. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

The  Anatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

The  Library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  Royal  Library,  Hanover. 

The  Royal  University,  Leyden. 

The  Royal  Library,  Munich. 

The  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 

The  Imperial  Library,  Vienna. 

The  Imperial  University  of  Kasan. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Nathaniel  Bland,  Esq. 

Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lient.-Colonel  James  Caulfcild,  C.B. 

Charles  Purton  Cooper,  Esq. 

James  Ewing,  Esq. 

Major-General  Edward  Frederick,  C.B. 

Hudson  Gnmey,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Major-General  Vans  Kennedy 

The  Rev.  Wyndham  KnatchbuU,  D,D, 
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For  Demjf  Paper  Copies. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

H.  J.  Baxter,  Esq. 

Sir  G.  G.  de  H.  Larpent,  Bart. 

William  Morley,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard,  M.A. 
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^sdit&ii  %itttwc^  ^ociets 


AHD 


AUXILIAEY  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Patrons, 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Twseddale,  k.t.  and  cb.  GoTernor  and 

Conmuuider-in-Chief  of  Fort  St  George. 
Ui8  H10HHE86  THE  Rajah  of  Mysore. 
His  Hiohkess  the  Rajah  of  Takjore. 
His  Hiohkess  the  Rajah  of  Travakcore. 
His  Excbllekct  the  Rajah  Tondimak,  Bahader. 
His  Highvess  the  Nabob  or  the  Carxtatic. 

PresidenL 
The  Honoiuuble  Sir  Edward  J.  Gahbier,  Knight. 

Vice  Presidents, 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras. 
The  Honourable  Johk  Bird,  Esq. 
The  Honourable  Sir  John  D.  Norton,  Knight 
The  Honourable  H.  Cham  ier,  E8q» 

Managing  Committee. 


J.  C.  Morris,  Esq.  Chamnm*. 

N.  B.  Acworth,  Esq. 

Gapt.  8.  Best. 

R.  W«  Chatfield,  Esq. 

R.  Cole,  Esq. 

J.  Dent,  Esq. 


Walter  Elliot,  Esq. 
Lt.  Col.  Felix. 
Rev.  George  Knox,  a.  b. 
J.  B.  Norton,  Esq. 

Capt.  W.  K.  WORSTER. 

James  Minchin,  Seeretarp. 


Resident  Members. 


Acworth,  N.  B.  Esq. 
Arbnthnot,  A.  F.  Esq. 
Arbnthnot,  Greoige,  Esq. 
Arbnthnot^  Captain  G.  B. 
Best,  Captain  8. 
Bishop,  Lord,  of  Madras* 
Bird,  Hon.  John,  Esq. 
Beurdillon^  I.  D.  Esq. 
1843. 


Brown,  C.  P.  Esq. 
Brace,  A  F.  Esq. 
Bntterworth,  Lieut.  Col.  o.  b. 
Chalon,  Capt.  T.  B. 
Chamier,  Hon.  H.  Esq. 
Chatfield,  R.  W.  Esq. 
Clarke,  R.  G.  Esq. 
Clerk,  R.  Esq. 
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MADRAS  LTTEEABT  BOdETY. 


Cole,  B.  Esq. 

Dile,  C.  Em|. 

Dent,  J.  Esq. 

DoTeion,  Lt  Gen.  ffir  J.  •.&■. 

Drary,  G.  D.  Esq. 

EHioty  E.  F.  Esq. 

EOiot)  WftUer,  fiiq. 

EUifl,  J.  U.  Ebq. 

Felix,  Lt  CoL 

Flemings  H.  8.  Eeq.  11.D. 

Foreter,  M^jor  T.  B. 

Freeee^  A.  Elq. 

FaUerton,  J.  Y.  Eeq. 

Gambler,  Hon.  Sir  Eb  J. 

Harding,  G.  Eeq. 

Harper,  Ven.  Arch.  H. 

Hay,  Lord  Arthur 

Hndleeton,  J.  A.  Esq. 
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